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PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

Concerning the Prosperous Events that happened 
to the Church, 

1. 1 N order to arrive at a true knowledge of the cent. 
causes to which we are to attribute the outward j 
state of tlie church, and the events which happened 
to it during this century, we must keep in view the state oi 

civil Hfetory of this period of time. It is, , there- the uomao 
fore, proper to observe, that, in the beginning of®”***'*' 
this century, the Roman empire was divided into 
two distinct sovereignties ; of which the one com- 
prehended the eastern provinces, the other those 
of the we^t. Arcadius, the emperor of the east, 
reigned at Constantinople ; and Honorius, who 
governed the western provinces, chose Ravenna 
for the place of his residence. This latter prince, 
I'wnarkable only for the sweetness of bis temper, 
and the goodness of his heart, neglected the great 
affaii’s of the empire ; and, inattentive to the 
weighty duties of his station, held the reins of 
government with an unsteady hand. The Goths 
took advantage of this criminal indolence ; made 
VOL. ir. B 
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CENT,- incursions into Italy ; laid''’^ste its fairest pro- 
r Arr i sometimes carried their desolations as 

I -^’y far as Rome, Avhich they ravaged and plundered 
in the most dreadful manner. These calamities, 
Avhich fell upon the western part of the empire 
from the Gothic depredations, wen; followed by 
others still more dreadful under the succeeding 
emperore. A fierce and warlike people, issuing 
out of Germany, overspread Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain, the noblest of all the European provinces, 
and erected new kingdoms in those fertile coun- 
tries ; and Odoaeer, at last, at the head ol' tin* 
Ileruli, having conquered Augustulus, in the 
year ' 1 - 70 , gave the mortal blow to the western 
empire, and r<*duced all Italy under his domi- 
nion. About sixteen yeai’s after this, Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths, made war upon these bar- 
barian invaders, at the request of Zeno, emperor 
of the east, conquered Odoa(!er in several battle's, 
and obtained, as the fruits of his victories, a king- 
dom for the Ostrogoths in Italy, u hich sul)sisted 
under various turns of fortune from tlie year 
to [«]. 

These new monarchs of the west pretended to 
aeknovvledg<f the suprenjacy of the ompero^ who 
resided at Constantinople, and gave some faint 
external marks of a disposititui to reign in subor- 
dination to them ; but, in reality, tlu'v ruled M’ith 
an absolute independence, in their respective go- 
veiTunents ; ami, as appears paiticularly by the 
dominion exercised by I’beodoric in Italy, left 
nothing remaining to the, eastern* emperors but a 
mere shadow of power and authority [li]. 

[a] See, for a fuller illusti-ation of this brand) of liistoiy, 
tlie learned work of De fJos, iiilitled, Histoire Critique do la 
Monarohie Francoise, tom- i. p. as also Masrow’s History 
of til ft Gerniaiis.. 

[/y] Car. du Fresne, Dissert, xxiii. ad Ilistor. Ludovioi 
S. p. 280. Mui*atorii Antiq. Itul. loin. ii. p. 678. 832, 
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II. Thesft constant wars, and the inexpressible cent. 
calamities with which they were attended, were 
undoubtedly detrimental to -the cause and pro- 
gress of Christianity. It must, however, be ^he farther 
knowledged that the Christian emperors, espe- jedine of 
cially those who ruled in the east, were active 
assiduous in extirpating the remains of the ancient 
superstitions, Theodosius the younger distin- 
guished himself in this pious and noble work, and 
many remarkable monuments of his zeal in this 
matter are still preserved [c] ; such as the laws 
whieli enjoined either the destruction of the hea- 
tlien temples, or the dedication of them to Christ 
and his saints ; the edicts, by which he abrogated 
tlie saca ilegious rites and ceremonies of paganism, 
and removed from all offices and employments in 
the state such as persevered in their attachment 
to the absurdities of Polytheism. 

This spirit of reformation appeared with less 
vigour in tlie w estern empire. There the feasts 
of* Saturn and Pan, the combats of the gladiators, 
and other rites that were instituted in honour 
of the pagan deities, were celebrated witli the 
utmost freedom and impunity j and persons of 
the Highest rank and authority professcrl pub- 
licly the religion of their idolatrous ancestors [1^]. 

This liberty was, however, from time to time, 

Glminone, Histoire de Naples, toni. i. p. 207. Jo. Cocldaii 
Vita Tlieodoi-ici Osfrogothoruiii regis, pnnte<l in 4to in tlio 
year 1G99, with the observations and remarks of Pering' 
skiold. 

[c] See the Theodosian Code, tom. vi. p. 327. 

See the Satuimalia of Ma<*rohias, lih. i. p. 190. edit. 

Gronov. Scipio Maffei delli Anfiteatri, lib. J. p. 56, 57. Pierre 
le J)run, Hist. Critique des Pratiques Superstitieuses, tom. i. p. 

2:37. and above all, Montfaudbn, Diss. de Moribus tempore 
^Theodoaii M. et Arcadii, which is to be found in Latin, in the 
eleventh volume of the works of St. Chrysostom, and in French, 
in the twentieth volume of the Memoires de TAcademie des lu- 
seriptiims et des Belles Lettres, p. 197. 

B *2 
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CENT, reduced wthin narrower limits ; and all those 



public sports and festivals, that were more pecu- 
liarly incompatible with the genius and sanctity 
of tlie Christian religion, were everywhere abo- 
lished [«]. 


Nations III. The limits of tlie church continued to 


to'christl <‘xtend themselves, and gained ground daily upon 
amty. tljc idolatrous nations, both in the eastern and 


western empires. In the east, the inhabitants of 
mount Libanus and Antilibanus being dreadfully 
infested with wild beasts, implored the assistance 
and counsels of the famous Simeon the Stylite, of 
whom we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
Simeon gave them for answer, that the only effec- 
tual method of removing this calamity was, to 
abandon the superstitious worship of their ances- 
tors, and substitute the Christian religion in its 
place. The docility of this people, joined to the 
extremities to which they were reduced, engaged 
them to follow the counsels of this holy man. 
They embraced Christianity, and in consequence 
of their conversion, they had the pleasure of see- 
ing their savage enemies abandon their habita- 
tions ; if we may believe the writers who affirm 
the truth of this prodigy. The same Siniedn, by 
his influence and authority, introduced the Chris- 
tian worship into a certain district of the Ara- 
bians : some allege, that this also was effected by 
a miracle, which to me appears somewhat more' 
than doubtful ry*]. To these instances of the 
progress of the gospel, we may add the conversion 
of a considerable number of Jew’s in the isle of 


Crete j who finding themselves grossly deluded 
by the impious pretensions of an impbstor, called 


[c] AnaAtaHius prohibited, towards the conclusion of tbig 
ceiitiiiy, the combats with the wild beasts, and other shows. 
Asseman. Bibhoth. Orient. Vatic, tom. i. p. 246. 

[ /’] Asseinjiiini Bibl. Oiient. Vat. tom. i. p. 246. 
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Moses Cretensis [^], who gave himself out for 
the Messiah, opened their eyes upon the trutli, 
and embraced the Christian religion of their own 
accord [k\ 

IV. The German nations, who rent in pieces 
tlie Roman empire in the west, were not all con- 
verted to Christianity at the same time. Some 
of them had embraced the truth before the time 
of their incursion ; and such, among others, was 
the case of the Goths. Others, after having 
erected their little kingdoms in the empire, em- 
braced the gospel, that they might thus live witli 
more security amidst a people, who, in general, 
professed the Christian religion. It is, ho^vever, 
uncertain (and likely to continue so) at wJiat 
time and by whose ministry the Vandals, Sueves, 
and Alans were converted to Christianity. With 
respect to the Burgundians, who inhabited the 
banks of the Rhine, and who passed from thence 
into Gaul, we are infomtied by Soerfttes [e J, that 
they embraced the gospel of their own accord, 
from a notion that Christ, or the god of the 
Romans, who had been represented to them as a 
most powerful being, \^^ould defend them against 

_ [^] the relation of Socrates, conceniing 

this impostor, in the words of the learned and estimable author of 
the Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. In the time of ITieb- 
do.sius the younger, an impostor arose, rolled Mo.ses Cretensis. 
He pretended to be a second Moses, sent to deliver the Jews 
who dwelt in Crete, and promised to divide the sea- and give 
them a safe passage through it. They assemWed together, with 
their wives and children, and followed him to a promontory. He 
there commanded them to cOvSt themselves into the sea. Many 
of them obeyed, and perished in the waters, and many were 
taken up and saved by fishermen. Upon this, the deluded Jews 
would have torn the impostor to pieces, but he escaped them 
and was seen no more.” See Jortin s Remarks, first edition, 
vol. iii. p. 331. 

[Ji] Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lih. vii. cap. xx^vin. p. 383. 

[«] Idem. Hist. Eceles. lib. vii. cap. xxx. p. .371. 
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The External History of the Church. 

the rapines and incursions of the Huns. They 
afterwards sided with the Arian party, to which 
also the Vandals, Sueves, and Goths were zea- 
lously attached. All these fierce and warlike 
nations judged a religion excellent, in proportion 
to the success which crowned the arms of those 
that professed it, and esteemed, consequently, 
that doctrine the best, whose professors had gained 
the greatest number of victories. When there- 
fore they saw the Romans possessed of an empire 
much more extensive than tlmt of any other peo- 
ple, they concluded that Christ their God, was of 
all others the most worthy of religious homage. 

V. It was the same principle and the same 
views that engaged Clovis [A] king of the Salii, 
a nation of the Franks, to embrace Christianity. 
This prince, whose signal valour was accompa- 
nied with barbarity, arrogance, and injustice, 
founded the kingdom of the Franks, in Gaul, after 
having made himself master of a great part of that 
country, and meditated with a singular eagerness 
and avidity the conquest of the whole. His con- 
version to the Christian religion is dated from the 
battle he fought with the Allemans, in the year 
496, at a village called Tolbipcum [Q ; in which 
when the Franks began to give ground, and their 
affairs seemed desperate, he implored the assistance 
of Christ (u'hom his queen Clothildis, daugh- 
ter of the king of the Burgundians, had often re- 
presented to him, in vain, as the Son of the true 
God), and solemnly engaged himself, by a vow, 
to worship him as hio God, if he rendered him 
victorious over his enemies. Victory decided in 


[^] Besides the name of Clovis, this prince was also called 
Clodovseua, Hludovicus, Ludovicus, and Ludicin. 

(.7] Tollmicum is thought to be the present Zulpick, 
which is about twelve miles firom Cologne. 
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favour of the Franks ; and Clovis, . faithful to his 
engagement, received baptism at Rheims [ni], 
towards the conclusion of that same year, after 
having been instructed by Remigius, bishop of 
that city, in the doctrines of the gospel [w]. Tlie 
example of the king had such a powerful effect 
upon the minds of his subjects, that three thousand 
of them immediately followed it, and wore bap- 
tized AVith him. Many are of opinion, that the 
desire of extending his dominions was that which 
contributed principally to render Clovis faithful 
to his engagement ; though some influence may 
also be allowed to the zeal and exhortations of his 
queen Clothildis. Be that as it will, nothirjg is 
more certain than that his profession of Christi- 
anity was, in effect, of great use to him, both in 
confirming and enlarging his empire. 

The miracles, which are said to have been 
wrought at the baptism of Clovis, are utterly un- 
Avorthy of the smallest degree of credit. Among 
others the principal prodigy, that of the phial 
full of oil said to be brought from heaven by a 
milk Avhite dove, during the ceremony of l>ap- 
tism, is a fiction, or rather, perhaps, an impos- 
ture j a pretended miracle contrived by artifice 
arid fraud [o]. Pious frauds of this nature Avere 
very com monly^ practised in Gaul and in Spain 


[wj See Grt'gory of Tours, Historia Franconim, lib. ii. 
t ap. XXX. xxxi. Henry touRt Bunau’s Historia Imperii Kornano- 
Clrennanici, tom. i. p. 588. De Bos’ Histoire Crititpie de la 
Monarehie Franeoise, toin. ii. p. 340. 

[w] Tlie opitomiser of the history of the Fraiik.^ tells 
UH, that Remigius having preached to Clovis, and those who 
had been baptized with him, a sermon ou the passion of our 
Saviour; tlie king, in hearing him, could not forbear ciying 
out, ‘‘ If I had been there with my Franks, that should not 
have happened.” 

[o]. The truth of thi* miracle lias been denied by the 
learned John James Chlflet, in his book De Ampulla Hhe- 
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CKNT. at this time, in order to captivate, with more 
facility, the minds of a rude and barbarous peo- 
were scarcely susceptible of a rational 
conviction. ^ 

The conversion of Clovis is looked upon by 
the learned as the origin of the titles of Most Chris- 
tian King, and Eldest Son of the Church, which 
have been so long attributed to the kings of 
France [jo]. For, if we except this prince, all 
the kings of those barbarous nations, who seized 
upon the Boman provinces, were either yet in- 
volved in the darkness of paganism, or infected 
with the Arian heresy. 

nf ** C^elestine, the Roman pontiff, sent Palla- 

dius into Ireland, to propagate the Christian re- 


mensi, printed in folio at Antwerp, in the yew 1651 ; and it 
has been aflirmed by Vertot, in the Menaoiree do rAcademio M 
des Iii'icriptions et des Belles Lettres, tom. iv. p. 350. After 
a mature ronsideration of wbat ba8 been alleged on both sides 
of the question, I can scarcely venture to deny the fact : I am 
therefore of opinion, that in order to confinn and fix the 
wavering faith of this barbarian prince, Kemigius liad pre- 
pared bis raeasiirej} beforeliand, and trained a pigeon, by vast 
application and dexterity, in such a manner, that, during the 
baptism of Clovis, it descended from the roof of the chur<'h 
with a phial full of oil. Among the records of this century, we 
find accounts of many such miiacles. There is one cir- 

cumstance, whirli oUiges me to differ from Dr. Moslieim upon 
this point, and to look upon the story of the famous phial ra- 
ther as a ’mere fiction, than as^ a pious fraud, or pretended 
miracle brought about by artifice; and that circumstance is, 
that Gregory of Tours, from whom we have a full account 
of the conversion and baptism of Clovis, and who from his 
proximity to this time may almost be called a contemporary 
writer, has not made the least mention of this famous miracle. 

Tliis onjission, in a writer whom the Roman Catholics them- 
selves consider as an over-credulous historian, amounts to a 
proof, that, in bis time, this fable was not yet invented. 

[_p'] See Gab. Daniel et De Camps, Dissert., de Titulo Regis 
Christianissimi, Journal des S^avans, for the year 1720. p. 243. 

836. 404. 448. Memoires de i’Acadeinie des Inscriptions, torn- 
XX. p. 466. 
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ligion among the rude inhabitants of that island, cent. 
This first mission [^] was not attended with much 
fruits ; nor did the succ^ of PalladhiS' bear 
any propoj^ion to his labonous and pious endea* ^ 
vours. Aner his death, the same pontiff em- 
ployed in this mission, Sncoathus, a native of 
Scotland, whose name he changed into that of 
Patrick, and who arrived among the Irish in 
the year 432. The success of his ministry, and 
the number and importance of his pious exploits, 
stand upon record as undoubted proofs, not only 
of his resolution and patience,' but also of his 
dexterity and address. Having attacked, with 
much more success than his predecessor, the errors 
and superstitions of that uncivilized people, and 
brought great numbers of them oyer to the Chris- 
tian religion, he founded, in the year 472, the 
archbishoprick of Armagh which has ever since 

remained the metropolitan see of the Irish na- 
tion. Hence this famous missionary, though not 
the first who brought among that people the light 
of the gospel, has yet been justly entitled. The 
apostle of the Irish, and the father of the Hiber- 


iCP” [$'] From the fragments of the lives of some Insh bishop^ 
who are said to have converted many of their countiymen in tlie 
fourth century^ Archbishop Usher concludes, that Palladius waa 
not the first bishop of Ireland, (see his Antiquitie.s of the British 
Church.) But it has been evidently proved, among others by 
Bollandus, that these fragments are of no earlier date than the 
twelfth century, and are, besides, the most of them fabulous. 
Dr. Mosheim s opinion is further confirmed by the authority of 
Prosper, which is decisive in this matter. 

[r] See the Acta Sanctor. tom. ii. Martin p* tom. iii. 
Febiiiar. p. 131. 179. Jac. Waraei Hibernia Saci*a, printed in 
folio at Dublin, 1717. This latter published at London, in 1656, 
in 8vo. the Works of St. Patrick. The synods, that were,' held 
by this eminent missionary, are to be found in Wilkins’s (Concilia 
Magnee Brit, et Hibernias, tom. i. p. 2. With respect to the 
famous cave, which is called tlie Purgatory of St. Patrick, the 
reader may consult Le Brun, Histoire Critique des Pratiques 
superstitieuses, tom. iv. p. 34. 
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nian church ; and is still generally acknowledged 
and revered in that honourable character. 

VII. The causes and circumstances by which 
these different nations were engaged to abandon 
the superstition of their ancestom, and to embrace 
the religion of Jesus, may be easily deduced from 
the facts we have related in the history of their 
conversion. It would, indeed, be an instance of 
the blindest and most perverse partiality, not to 
acknowledge, that the labours and zeal of great 
and eminent men contributed to this happy pur- 
pose, and were the means by which the darkness 
of many was turned into light. But, on the other 
hand, they must be very inattentive and superfi- 
cial observers of things, who do not perceive that 
the fear of punishment, the prospect of honours 
and advantages, and the desire of obtaining suc- 
cour against their enemies from the countenance 
of the Christians, or the miraculous influences of 


their religion, were the prevailing motives that 
induced the greatest part to renounce the service 
of their impotent gods. 

How far these conversions were due to real 


miracles attending the ministry of these early 
preachers, is a matter extremely difficult to be 
determined. For though I am persuaded that 
those pious men, who, in the midst of many dan- 
gers, and in the face of obstacles seemingly in- 
vincible, endeavoured to spread the light of Chris- 
tianity through the barbarous nations, were some- 
times accompanied .,with the more peculiar pre- 
sence, and sudeours of the Most High [.9] ; yet I 
am e,qually convinced, that the greatest part of 


[«] There is a Teravkable passage, relating to the mirarles of 
this century, in ,£ofias tiazeus’s Didbgue concerning tite Immor- 
tality of the Soul, && intitled, Theophrastus, p. 78. 80, 81. edit. 
Barthii. , See the controversy coneeming the time when miracles 
ceased in^^ie church, that was cah^ed on some yearn ago, on ot> 
casioD o‘f l)r. Middleton’s Free Inquiry, &c. 
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the prodigies, recorded in the histories of this age, cent. 
are liable to the strongest suspicions of iafeehmid 
or imposture.. The simplicity and ignorance of ^ 
the generality in those times furnished the most fe- 
vourable occasion for the exercise of fraud ; and 
the impudence of impostors, in contriving false 
miracles, was artfully proportioned to. the credu- 
lity of the vulgar ; while the sagacious and the 
^vise, who perceived these cheats, were obliged to 
silence by the dangers that threatened their lives 
and fortunes, if they detected the artifice 
Thus does jt generally happen in human life, that, 
when the discoyery and profession -of the truth is 
attended with danger, the prudent are silent, the 
multitude believe, and impostors triumph. 


CHAPTER II. 

Concerning the calamitous Events which happened 
to the Church during this Century. 

I. It has been already observed, that the "Uie chris. 
Goths, the Heruli, the Franks, the Huns, andJlfj^c’ito* 
the Vandals, with other fierce and warlike nations, man em- 
for the most part strangers to Christianity, had**"®' 
invaded the Roman empire, and rent it asunder 
in the most deplorable manner. Amidst these 
calamities, the Christians were grievous, nay, we 
may venture to say, the principal sufferers. It 
is true, these savage nations were much more in- 
tent upon the acquisition of wealth and dominion, 


[^] Tills is ingeniously confessed by the Benedictine xnonke, 
Histoire Litteraire de la Fi-ance, tom., ii. p. 33. and happily ex- 
pressed by Livy, Hist. lib. xxiv. cap.^ x* sect. 6. Prodigia multa 
nuntiata sunt^ qu<E qivo mojgis credehant stmpUces et rdigiosi 
homines, eo plura nuntiahantur. 

[m] Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. p. 438. Ep. i. p. 457. Dial. iii. 
cap. ii. p. 487. ^ ‘ 
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CENT, than upon the propagation or support of tlie pagan 
superstitions j nor did their cruelty and opposition 
Christians arise from any religious piin- 
ciple, or from an enthusiastic desire to ruin the 
cause of Christianity ; it was merely by the in- 
stigation of the pagans who remained yet in the 
empire, that they were excited to treat with such 
severity and violence the followers of Christ. The 
painful consideration of their abrogated rites, and 
the hopes of recovering their former liberty and 
privilegea by the memo's of their new masters, in- 
duced the worshippers of the gods to seize with 
avidity every opportunity of inspiring them with 
the most bitter aversion to the Christians. Their 


endeavours, however, were without the (Tesired 
effect, and their expectations were entirely disap- 
pointed. The greatest part, of these barbarians 
embraced Christianity ; .though it be also true, 
that, in the beginning of their usurpations, the 
professors of that religion suffered heavily under 
the rigour of their government. 

The at- II. To destroy the credit of the gospel, and to 
®*cite the hatred of the multitude against the 
tu destroy Christiaos, the pagans took occasion, from the 
*'‘*ircr*^|t* calamities and tumults which distracted the em- 


pire, to renew the obsolete complaint of their 
ancestors against Christ^ity, as the source of 
these complicated woes. <,They alleged, that be- 
fore the coming of Christ, the world was blessed 
with peace and prosperity; but that, since the 
progress of Us religion ev.ery where, the gods, 
filled with indignation to see their worship ne- 
glected, and ifheir altars abandoned, had visited 
the earth with those plagues anddesolations, which 
increased every d^y. This feeble objection was en- 
tirely removed by Augustin, in his book. Concern- 
ing the City of God ; a work extremely rich and 
ample in point of matter, and filled with the most 
profo'Jad and diversified erudition. It also drew 
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IS 


a complete confutation from the learned pen of cent. 
Orosius, who, in a history written expressly for 
that purpose, showed, with the utmost evidence, 
that not only the same calamities now Complained 
of, but also plagues of a much more dCeadful kind, 
had afflicted mankind before the Christian reli- 
gion appeared in the world. 

The calamities of the times produced still more 
pernicious effects upon the religious sentiments of 
the Gauls. They infroduced lunbng that people 
the most desperate notioraa, led many of them 
to reject the belief of a superintending providence, 
and to exclude the Deity from the government 
of the universe. Against these' frenetic infidels, 
Salvian ivrote his book Concerning the divine Go- 
vernment. 

III. Hitherto we have given bnly a general view The perse- 
of the sufferings of the Christians ; it is, however, 
proper, that we enter into a more distinct and par-ed. 
ticular account of that matter. 

In Gaul, and the nei^bouring provinces, the 
Goths and Vandals, ^whose cruel and sacrile^ous 
soldiery respected neither the majesty of religion 
nor the rights of humanity,) committed acts of 
barbarity and violence against a multitude of 
Christians. 

In Britain, a long series of tumults and divi- 
sions involved the Christians in many troubles. 

When the affairs of the HoiUhUs declined in that 
country, the Britons were tonnented by the Piets 
and Scots, nations remarkable for their violence 
and ferocity. Hence, after many sufferings and 
disasters, they chose in the year 445, Vorti- 
gern for their king. This prince, finding him- 
self too weak to make head against the enemies 
of his country, called the Anglo-Saxons from 
Germany to his aid, in the year 449. The con- 
sequences of this measure were pernicious ; and it 
soon appeared, that this people, who came as auxi- 
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CENT, liaries into Britain, oppressed it with calamities 

PA Jt I. grievous than those which it had suffered 

from its eneniies. For the Saxons aimed at nothing 
less than to subdue the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, and to reduce the whole island under 
their dominion. Hence a most bloody and ob- 
stinate war arose between the Britons and Saxons, 
which, after* having been carried on, during the 
space of a hundred and thirty yea^, with various 
success, ended in the defeat of the Britons, who 
were forced to yield 4:0 the Anglo-Saxons, and to 
seek a retreat in Batavia and Cambria. During 
these commotions, the state of the British church 
was deplorable beyond expression ; it was almost 
totally overwhelmed and extinguished by the 
Anglo-Saxons, who adhered to the worship of the 
gods, and put an immense number of Clmstians 
to the most cruel deaths [w]. 

In Persia. IV. In Persia, the Christians suffered grievously 
by the imprudent zeal of Abdas, bishop of Suza, 
who pulled dmvn the Pyrseum, which was a temple 
dedicated to fire. For when this obstinate prelate 
was ordered by the king (Isdegerdes) to rebuild 
that temple, he refused to comply j for which he 
was put to'death in the year 414, and the churches 
of the Christians were levelled to the ground, 
lliis persecution was not however of long dura- 
tion, but seems to have been extinguished soon 
after its commencement. 

Varareftes, the,, .son of the monarch already 
mentioned^ treate^the Christians in a manner yet 
more barbarous and iiihurntm in .the year 421, to 
which he was led partly by the instigation of the 
Magi, and partly by his keen aversion to the Ro- 
mans, with whom he was at war. For as often 


See^ besides Bede niid Gilda, Jac. Usser. Ant.iquit.at. 
Eeclesia Britaniiicee, cap. xii. p. 415. Rapin Thoyras, Histoire 
d Angleterre, tom. i. livr, iL p. »1. 
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as the Persians and the Romans were at, variance, cent. 
so often did the Christians who dwelt in Persia ''• 
feel new and redoubled effects of tlieir motiarch's 
wrath ; and this from a prevailing notion, not ^ 
perhaps entirely groundless, that they favoured 
the Romans, and rendered real services to their 
republic [a?]. In this persecution, a prodigious 
number of Christians perished in the.most exqui- 
site tortures, and by various jkinds. of punish- 
ments [y]. But they were, atdength, delivered 
from these cruel oppressions by thd peace that 
was made in the year 4 j27j between Vararenes 
and the Roman empire 

It was not from the pagans only that the Chris- 
tians were exposed to suffering and pei-secution ; 
tlicy were moreover harassed and oppressed in a 
variety of ways bj^ the , Jews, who lived in great 
opulence, and enjoyed a high degree of favour 
and credit in several parts of the east £a]. Among 
these, none treated them with greater rigour and 
arrogance than Gamaliel, the patriarch of that 
nation, a man of the greatest power and influ- 
ence, whose authority and violence were, on 
that account, restrained, in the year 415, by an 
express and particular edict of Theodosius the 
younger [5]. 

V. It does not appear, from any records of Christianity 
history now remaining, that any Avritings against 
Christ and his followers were published in this enemies, 
century, unless we consider as such the histories 


[ar] Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxxix. p. 245, 
Bayle's Dictionary, at the article Abdas. Barbeyrac, De la 
Morale des P^res, p. 320. 

[^] Jos. Sim. Assemanni Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican, tom. i. 
p. 182. 248. 

[ 7 ] Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii, cap. xx. p. 358. 

[a] Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xiii. p. 349. cap. xvi. 
p. 353. Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p. 265. 

[5J Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p. 262. 
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of Olympiodorus [c] and Zosimus, of whom 
the latter loses, no (^portnnity of reviling the 
Christians, and loading them*wi^ the most unjust 
and bitter reproaches. But though the number 
of books written a^inst Christianity was so small, 
yet we are not to suppose that its adversaries had 
laid aside the spirit of opposition. The schools of 
the philosophers and rhetoricians were yet open in 
Greece, Syria, and Egypt j and there is no doubt 
but that these subUe teachers laboured assiduously 
to corrupt ^e minds of the youth, and to instil 
into them, at least some of the principles of the 
ancient superstition The history of these 

times, and the writings of several Christians who 
lived in this century, exhibit evident proofs of 
these clandestine methods of opposing the progress 
of the gospel. 

[c] Photiaa, Biblioth. Cod. heax. p. IVS. 

Zachaiifw Mitylen. Do Opificio Dei, p. 165. 200. edit. 

BarthiL 
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CHAPTER I. 

ibncerning the State of Learning and Phi- 
losophg. 

• 

I. Though, in this century, the illiterate and cent. 
ignorant were advanced to eminent and important 
stations, both ecclesiastical and civil, yet we must 

not conclude from tfience, that the sciences 
held in univei'sal contempt. The value of learn- of letters 
ing, and the excellence of the finer arts, were 
g<'nerally acknowledged among the thinking part 
of mankind. Hence public schools were erected 
in almost all the great cities, such as Constan- 
titjople, Rome, Marseilles, Edessa,’ Nisibis, Car- 
thage, Lyons, and Treves ; and public instructors 
of capacity and genius were set apart for the edu- 
<.‘atioii of the youth, and maintained at the ex- 
pense of the emperors. Several bishojts and monks 
contributed also to the advancement of knowledge, 
by imparting to others their small stock of learn- 
ing and science. But the infelicity of the times, 
the incui'sions of the baiharous nations, and the 
scarcity of great geniuses, rendered the fruits of 
these excellent establishments much less than their 
generous founders and promoters expected. 

II. In the western provinces, and especially in in the west. 
Gaul, there were indeed some men eminently 
<listinguished by their learning and talents, and 
every way proper to serve as models to the lower 
orders in the republic of lettei’s. Of this we have 
abundant proof from the writings of Macrobius, 

Salvian, Vincentius, bishop of Liris, Ennodius, 

VOL. XI. c 
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cEN'iv Sidonius, Apollinaris, Claudian, Matoiertus, Dra- 
co.iitixis, and others, who, though in some r(?spects 
infin’ior to the more celebrated authors of anti- 
qxiity, are yet far from being destitute of elegance, 
ai\d discover in their productions a most labo- 
I'ious application to literary researches of various 
binds. But the barbarous nations, which eitht‘r 
spread desolation, or formed settlements in the 
Roman territories, choked the growth of those 
genial seeds, which the hand of science had sowed 
in more auspicious times. These savage invadei's, 
possessed of no other ambition than that of (con- 
quest, and looking upon military courage as the 
only source of true virtue and solid gloiy, beheld, 
of consequence, the arts and sciences with the 
utmost contempt. Wherever. therefore they ex- 
tended their con<jue8ts, ignorance and darkness 
lidlowed their steps, and the <3ulture of the sci- 
ences was coiifined to the priests and monks alone. 
And even among these, learning degenerated 
from its primitive lustre, and put on the most 
unseemly and fantastic form. Amidst the seduc- 
tion of c*orrupt examples, the alarms of perpetual 
danger, and the horrors and devastations of war, 
the Sacerdotal and Monastic orders lost gradually 
all taste for solid science, in the place of whicli 
th«;y substituted a lifeless specti'e, an enormous 
]»huntom of barbarous erudition. They indeed 
kept public schools, and instructed the youth in, 
what they called the seven liberal arts [ct] ; but 
these, as we learn fnun Augxistin’s HC(count of 
them, consisted only of a certain number of dry, 
subtile, and useless precepts ; and were cons(;- 
(|uently more adapted to load and perplex the 
memory, than to improve and strengtlicn the 


[rf] Xltesp Heven liberal arte were grammar, rliotoiir, 
l()(>Ic, arithmetic, music, geoinetiy, ami astronomy. Set Cent. 
^'^I. Part II. Chap. II. in this volume. 
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judgment. So. that, towards the conclusion of cent. 
tins century, the sciences were almost totally ex- 
tinguished ; at least, what remained of them was < 
no more than a shadowy form-, without either so- 
lidity or consistence. 

III. The few that applied themselves to the The state of 
study of philosophy in this age had not, as yet, 
embraced the doctrine or method of Aristotle. 

'I’hey looked upon the system of this eminent phi- 
losopher, as a lab5Tinth beset with thorns and 
thistles [tf] ; and yet, had they been able to read 
and uinlerstand bis works, it is probable, that 
many of them would have become his followei-s. 

The doctrine of Plato had a more established 
reputation, which it had enjoyed for several ages, 
and was considered, not only as less subtile and 
difficult than that of the Stagirite, but also as 
mort' conformable to the genius and spirit of the 
CJhristian religion. Besides, the mf>st valuable of 
Plato’s works were translated into Latin by Vic- 
torinus, and were thus adapted to general use [/]. 

And Sidonius Apollinaiis [y] informs us, that all 
those among the Latins, M^ho had any inclination 
to the study of truth, fell into the Platonic no- 
tions, and followed that sage as their philosophi- 
cal guide. 

IV. The fate of learning was less deplorable in the cast, 
among the Greeks and Orientals than in the west- 
ern provinces ; and not only the sevei'al branches 

of polite literature, but also the more solid and 
profound sciences, were cultivated by them with 
tolerable success. Hence we find among them 
more writers of genius and learning than in other 


fp] TIip passages of different writers, that prove what is here 
advaiieed, are. collected hy Lautioins, in his book, De varia Aris- 
totelis Fortuna in Academia J^arisiensi. 

r/] Augustini Confessionuni lib. i. cap. ii. sect. 1. p. 
105, lOG. tom. i. opp. 

[^] See hiu Epistles, book, iv. ep. iii. xi. book ix. ep. ix. 

C ^2 
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CKNT. countries. Those, who inclined to the study of 
Y' law, resorted generj^lly to Beiytus, famous for its 
", learned academy [A], or to Alexandria [^], which 
latter city was firequented by the students of phy- 
sic and chemistiy. The professors of eloqueiuie, 
poetry, philosophy, and the other liberal arts, 
taught the youth in public schools, whieh u t-re 
erected in almost every city. Those however of 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and Edessa, w(‘re 
looked upon as superior to all others, both in point 
of erudition and method [A]. 

Modern V. The doctrine and sect of the inodr'rn P!a- 
riatonics. tonJcg retained as yet, among the Syrians and 
Alexandrians, a considerable part of their ancient 
splendour. Olympiodorus, Hero[/'], and otlu'r 
philosophers of the tii’st rank, added a Instiv to 
the Alexandrian School. That of Alln-ns was 
rendered famous by the talents and erudition of 
Theophrastus. Plutarch, and his successor Syrian. 
These were the instructoi’s of the rcniowned Pro- 
clus, who far surpassed the Platonic jdiilosophers 
of this centuiy, and acquired such a high dcgr< e 
of the public esteem, as enabled him to give' new 
life to the doctiine of Plato, and r<ftitore it to its 
former credit in Greece [/«]. Marinus, of Noapo- 
lis, Ammonius the son of Hertnias, Isidorus and 
Daniascius, the disijiples of Proclus, followed, with 
an ardent emulation, the traces ol' their master, 
and formed successors that rescnd)led them in all 
respects. But the imperial laws, and the daily 


[4] See Hasspi Lib.de Academia Jurecousultorum Beryteiisi; 
as also Mitylenjeus, De Opificio Dei, ]). 164 

fz] Zach. Mitylenmus, De Opificio Dei, p. 179. 

[A] .dineas in Theoplirasto, p. 6, 7, 16, 

[Z] Maiiniis, vita Ptocli, cap, ix. p. 19. edit. Fahiicii. 

[w] The life of Proclus, written by ^larirnis, was published in 
4to at Hamburg*, in the year. 1700, by John Albert Fabneius, 
and yas enriched hy this famous editor, with a great miinber of 
learned observations. 
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j)V()gfess of tlie Christian religion, gi’adually di- cent. 
inijiished the lustre and authority of these philo- 
sopliers [«]. And as there were many of tlie v*** *^^-! ^' 
Christian doctors who adopted the Platonic sys- 
tem, and were sufficiently qualified to explain it 
to the youtit, this hindered, naturally, the schools 
of tlu'se heathen sages from being so much fre- 
quented as they had formerly been. 

VI. The credit of the Platonic pliilosophy, and Tlie pbilo- 
the preference' that was given to it, as more ex- 
eellent in itself, and less repugnant to the genius rises into 
of tlie gospel than other systems, did not prevent 
till' doctrine of Aristotle from coming to light 
aft<‘r a long struggle, and forcing its way into the 
(Jliristiaii church. The Platonics themselves in- 
lerpretf'd, in their schools, some of the \vritings 
of Aristotle, particularly his Dialects, and re- 
coininemh'd that work to such of the youth as had 
a taste for logical discussions, ahd were fond of 
disputing. In this, the Christian doctors imi- 
tated the inanner of the heathen schools ; and this 
was th<? first step to that universal dominion, which 
the Stagirite^fterward obtained in the repul)li<; 
of lelti'vs. A second, and a yet larger stride 
which the Aristotelian philosophy made towards 
this universal empire, was, during the controver- 
sies which Origen had occasioned, and the Arian, 
Eutyehian, Nestoriaii, and Pelagian dissensions, 
which, in this century, were so fruitful of cala- 
mities to the Christian church. Origen, as is 
well known, was zealously attached to the Pla- 
tonic system : When,, therefore, he Avas publicly 
condemned, many, to avoid the imputation of '■ 
his errors, and to prevent their being counted 
among the 'number of his followers, adopted 
openly the philosophy of Aristotle, which' was 

GaziPiis, in Tfieoplirafito, p. G, 7, 8, l.i. 

♦•(lit. Bartliii. 
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CENT, entirely different from that of Origen. The 
Nestorian, Arian, and Eutvehian controversies 
V j y were managed, or rather drawn out, on both sides, . 
by a perpetual recourse to subtle distinctions, and 
captious sophisms. And no philosophy was so 
proper to furnish such weapons, as that of Aris- 
totle ; for that of Plato was far from being 
adapted to form the mind to the Polemic arts. 
Besides, the Pelagian doctrine bore a st)-iking re- 
semblance of the Platonic opinions concerning 
God and the human soul ; and this was an addi- 
tional reason which engaged many to desert the 
Platonists, and to assume, at least, the name of 
Peripatetics. 


CHAPTER II. 


hoinewlmt 

ciianged. 


Concerning the Doctors and Ministers of the Chris- 
tian Church, and its Form of Government. 

The enter- I. Seveual causcs Contributed to bring abotit 

th® external form qi^cclesiastical 
vernment government. The power of the bimops, particu- 
larly tliose of the first order, was sometimes aug- 
mented, and sometimes diminished, according as 
fhe times and the occasions offered ; and in all 
these changes the intrigues of the court and the 
political state of the empire had much more influ- 
ence, than the mlos of equity and wisdom. 

These alterations were, indeed, matters of small 
moment. But an affair of much greater conse- 
quence drew now the general att('ntion, and this 
was the vast augmentation of honours and rank, 
that was at this time accumulated upon the bi- 
shops of Constantinople, in opposition to the most 
vigorous efforts of the Roman pontiff. In the 
preceding century, the council of Constantiiuiple 
had, on account of the dignity and ju'ivileges of 
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tlmt imperial city, conferred upon its bishops a cent, 
place amongthe finst rulers of the Christian church. 

This new dignity adding fuel to their ambition, _ 'j 
they extended their views of authority and domi- 
nion, and encouraged, no doubt, by the consent 
of tlie emperor, reduced the provinces of Asia, 

Thrace, and Pontus, under tlieir ghostly juris- 
di(;tion. In this century, they grasped at still 
I’urther accessions of power ; so that not only the 
whole eastern part of Ulyricum was added to their 
former acquisitions, but they were also exalted to 
the highest sumlnit'of ecclesiastical authority. 

For, by the i^Sth Canon' of the council held at 
Chalcedon in the year 451, it was resolved, that 
the same rights and honours, which had been con- 
ferred upon the bishop of Rome, were due to the 
bishop of Constantinople, on account of the equal 
dignity and lustre of the two cities, in which these 
prelates exercised their authority. The same coun- 
cil confirmed also, by a solemn act, the bishop of 
Constantinople in the spiritualgovemmentof those 
provinces over Which he had ambitiously usurped 
the j urisdictiaj^ Leo the Great, bishop of Rom 
opposed, witm vehemence, the passing of these 
tiecrees, and his opposition weis seconded by that 
of several other prelates. But their efforts were 
vain, as the emperors threw in their weight intV 
the balance, and thus supported the decisions or 
the Grecian bishops [o]. In consequence then of 
the decrees of this famous council, the bishoj> of 
Constantinople began to*contend oirstinately for 
the supremacy with the Roman pontiff and to 
crush the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, so 
as to make them feel the oppressive effects of his 
])retended superiority. And none distinguished 
himself more by his ambition and arrogance in 
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CENT, this mattei*, than Acacius, one of the bishops of 
PART 11. imperial city [p]. 

V ^ / If. It was much about this time that Juvenal, 

The ambi Jerusalem, or rather of JBlia, attempted 

tion of to withdraw himself and bis church from the juris- 
juvenai. diction of thc bishop of Caesai’ea, and aspired after 
a place among the first prelates of the Christian 
world. The high degree of veneration an<l esteem, 
in which the church of Jerusalem was held among 
all other Christian societies (on account of its rank 
among the apostolical churches, and its title to the 
appellation of mother-church, as having succeeded 
the first Christian assembly founded by the apos- 
tles), was extremely favourable to the ambition 
of Juvenal, and rendered his project much move 
practicable, than it would otherwise have been. 
Encouraged by this, and animated by the favour 
and protection of Theodosius the younger, the 
aspiring prelate nQt only assumed the dignity of 
patriarch of all Palestine [<2'], a rank that render- 
ed. him supreme and independent of all spiritual 
authority, but also invaded the rights of the bishop 
of Antioch, and usurped his jui^diction ov('r 
the provinces of Phoenicia and Arabia. Hoikjo 
there arose a warm contest between Juvenal and 


See Bayle’s Dictionary in English, at the article Acaciu'i. 

[§'] By all Pale^'me, the reader is desired to understand 
three distinct provinces, of which e'ach bore the name of I’ales- 
tine, and accordingly the original is thus expressed, Trium Pa- 
IsestinaruTii Episcopnm seu Patriarchuni. After the destruction 
of Jerusidem, the face of Paleirahe nan almost totally changed; 
and it was so parcelled out and ivasted by a succession of wars 
and invasions, that it preserved scarcely any trace of its former 
••ondition. Under the Christian emperors there were tliree 
Palestiiies formed out of the ancient country of that iuin)P, each 
of which was an episcopal see. And it was of tluise three dio- 
ceses that Juvenal usurped and maintained the jurisdiction. See 
for a further account of the Three Palestines, Spanhemii Geo- 
graj^ia Sacra, opp, tom, i,.p, 79. 
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Jlaximus, bishop of Antiodi, which the council of cent. 
Chalccdon decided, by restoring to the latter the Y’ 
provinces of Phoenicia and Arabia, and confirming j 
the former in the spiritual possession of all Pales- ^ 
tine [rj, and in the high rank which he had as- 
sumed in the church [«]. By this means there 
were created, in this century, five superior rulers 
of the church, who were distinguished from the 
rest by the title of patriarchs [rj- ' The oriental 
historians mention a sixth, viz. the bishop .of Se- 
leucia arid Ctesiphon, to whom, according to their 
account, the bishop of Antioch voluntarily ceded a 
part of his jurisdiction [«]. But this addition to 
the number of the patriarchs is unworthy of credit, 
as the only proof of it is drawn from the Arubiq, 
laws of the council of Nice, which are notoriously 
destitute of all authority. ® 

III. The patriarchs were distinguished by cdn-Theri>i.ts 
siderable and extensive rights and privileges, thatiY|;c^'’"",he 
were annexed to their high station. They alone patriarci.',. 
(ionsecrated the bishops, who lived-in the pro- 
vinces that belonged to their jurisdiction. They 
assembled yearly in council the clergy of their re- 
spective distiicts, in order to regulate the affairs 
of the church. The cognizance of all important 
causes, and the determination of the more weighty 
controversies, were referred to the patriarch 
the province wtere they arose. They also pro- 
nounced a decisive judgment in those cases, whore 
accusations were brought against bishops. And, 


[r] See also for an account of the Three Palestine^, Caroli a 
S. Paulo Gpo|j:raphia Sacra, p. 307, 

[s] Sc(5 Midi. Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, tom. iii. p. 
110 . 

[^] Sc(^ th(» authors who have written conceminj^ the patri- 
ardis, which are rhentioned and recommended by the learned 
Pabricius, in his Biblio^aph. Antiquar. cap. xiii. p. 4.53. 

[?/] Asseinauni BibUoth. OrleataL Vatican, tom. i. p. 9, 13, 
8k-. 
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CENT, lastly, they appointed vicars [?/?], or deputies, 
clothed with their authority, for the preservation 
of order and tranquillity in the remoter pro- 
y vinces. Such were the great and distinguishing 
privileges of the patriarchs ; and they M^ere ac- 
companied with others of less moment, which it 
is needless to mention. 

It must, however, be carefully observed, that 
the authority of the patriarchs was not acknow- 
ledged through all the provinces without excep- 
tion. Several districte, both in the eastern and 
western empires were exempted from their juris- 
diction The emperors, who reserved, to them- 
selves the supreme power in the Christian hier- 
archy, and received with great facility and readi- 
ness the cpmplaints of those who considered them- 
selves as injured by the patriarchs ; the couttcils 
also, in which the majesty and legislative power 
of the church immediately resided j all these were 
so many obstacles to the fu:bitrary proceedings of 
the patriarchal order. 

Tiie incort- IV. This constitution of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment was so far from contributing to the peace 
panicd the and prosperity of the Christian church, that it 
authwUy"* proved, on the contrary, a perpetual source of 
and govern- dissensions and animosities, and was productive 
of various inconveniences and gi’ievances. The 
patriarchs, who, by their exalted rank and exten- 
sive authority, were equally able to do much good 
and much mischief, began to encroach upon the 
rights, and to trample upon the prerogatives of 
their bishops, and thus introduced, gradually, a 

[m?] Dav. Blonde]. De la Primaute de I'E^lise, chop. xxv. 
p. 332. Theod. Biiiaart. De Pallio Archi-Episcopali, p. 415. 
tom. ii. of the posthumoiiH works of Mabillon. 

frj Edward Brerewodius, Dissert, de* Veteris EccleNiae 
Guheniatione Patriarchali ; which is printed at the end of 
arobbihli^^pt Uslier’s book, entitled Opusculum de Origiue 
Episcoporum el: Metropolitan. 
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sort of spiritual bondage into tlie church. And cent. 
that they might invade, without opporition, the 
rights of the bishops, they permitted the bishops, 
in their turn, to trample with impunity upon 
the ancient rights and privileges of the people. 

For, in proportion as the bishops multiplied their 
privileges, and extended their usurpations, the 
patriarchs gained new accessions of power, by the 
despotism which they exercised over the episcopal 
order. They fomented also divisions among the 
bishops, and excited animosities between the 
bishops and tihe other ministei^ of the church ; 
nay, they went still further, and sowed the seeils 
of discord between the clergy and the people, that 
all these combustions might furnish them with 
perpetual matter for the exercise of their autho- 
rity, and procure them a multitude of clients and 
(hjpendants. They left no artifice unemployed to 
strengthen their own authority, and to raise oppo- 
sition against the bishops from every quarter. 

For this purpose it was, that they engaged in their 
cause by the most alluring promises, and attached 
to their interests by the most magnificent acts of 
liberality, whole swanns of monks, who sei ved 
as intestine enemies to the bishops, and as a dead 
weight on the side of patriarchal tyranny. These 
monastic hirelings contributed more than any 
thing else to ruin the ancient ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, to diminish the authority of the bishops, 
and raise, to an enormous and excessive height, 
the power and prerogatives of their insolent and 
ambitious patrons. 

V. To these lamentable evils were added the The con- 
ambitious quarrels, and the bitter animosities, 
that rose among the patriarchs, themselves, andarcb^. 
which ])roduced the most bloody wars, and the 
most detestable and horrid crimes. The patriarch 
of Constaiitinople distinguished himself in these 
odious contests. Elated with the favour and prox- 
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CENT, imity of the imperial court, he cast a haugljty 
eye on all sides, where any objects were to bo 
found on which he might exercise his lordly am- 
bition. On the one hand, he reduced, under 
his jurisdiction, ’the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Antioch, as prelates only of the second order j and, 
on the other, he invaded the diocese of the Ro- 
man pontiff, and spoiled him of several provinces. 
The two former prelates, though they struggled 
with vehemence, and raised considerable tumults 
. by their opposition, yet they struggled ineffec- 
tually, both for want ojf strength, and likewise 
on account of a variety of unfavourable circum- 
stances. But the Roman pontiff, far superior to 
them in wealth and power, contended also with 
more vigour and obstinacy, and, in his turn, gave 
a deadly wound to the usurped supremacy of the 
Byzantine patriarch. 

The attentive inquirer into the affaii-s of the 
church, from this period, will find, in the events 
now mentioned, the principal source of those most 
scandalous and deplorable dissensions, which di- 
vided first the eastern church into various sects, 
and afterwards separated it entirely from tliat of 
the west. He i^ill find, that these ignominious 
schisms flowed chiefly from the unchristian eon- 
. tentions for dominion and supremacy, which 
reigned among those Who set themselves up for 
the fathers and defenders of the church. 

The power VI. None of the contending bishops found 
oiop of*' occuiTences of the times so fevourable to his 
Jloine. ambition, as the Roman pontiff. Notwithstand- 
. ing the redoubled efforts of the bishop of Con- 
stantinople, a variety of circumstances united in 
augmenting his power and authority, tliough he 
had not, as yet, assumed the dignity of supreme 
lawgiver and judge of the whole Christian 
church. The bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, 
unabfe to make head against the lordly prelate of 
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Constantinople, fled often to the Homan pontitf 
for succour against his violence ; and the inferior 
order of bishops used the same method, when 
their rites were invaded by the prelates of Alex- 
andria and Antioch. So that the bishop of Rome, 
by taking all these prelates alternately under his 
protection, daily added new degi’ees of influence 
and authority to the Roman see, rendered it 
every where respected, and was thus impercep- 
tibly establishing its supremacy. .Such were the 
moans by which the Roman pontiff extended his 
dominion in the east. In the west its increase 
was owing to other causes. The declining power 
and the supine indolence of the emperors left 
the authority of the bishop who presided in their 
imperial city almost without control. The in- 
cursions, moreover, and triumphs of the barba- 
rians were so far from being prejudicial to his 
rising dominion, that they rather contributed to 
its advancement. For the kings, who penetrated 
into the empire, were only solicitous about the 
methods of giving a sufficient degree of stability 
to their respective governments. And when they 
perceived the subjection of the multitude to the 
bishops, and the dependence of the bishops upon 
tlie Roman pontiff, they immediately resolved to 
reconcile this ghostly ruler to their interests, by 
loading him with benefits and honours of various 
kinds. 

Among all the prelates who niled the church of 
Rome during this century, there was none who 
asserted, with such vigour and success, the au- 
thority and pretensions of the Roman pontiff as 
Leo, commonly sur named the Great. It must 
I>e, however, observed, that neither he, nor the 
other promoters of that cause, were able to over- 
come all the obstacles that were laid in their way, 
nor the various checks which were given to their 
ambition. Many examples might 1^ alleged in 
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CENT, proof of this point, particularly the case of the 
Africans, whom no threats nor promises could en- 
gage to submit the decision of their controversies, 
and the determination of their causes, to the Ro- 
man tribunal £?/]. 

The vices of VII. The vices of the clergy were now carried 

the clergy. most eiiormous lengths ; and all the writers 

of this century, whose probity and virtue render 
them Avorthy of credit, are unanimous in their 
accounts of the luxury, arrogance, avarice, and 
voluptuousness oif the sacerdotal orders. The 
bishops, and particularly those of the first rank, 
*;reated various delegates, or ministers, who mti- 
naged for them the affairs of their dioceses, and a 
sort of courts were gradually formed, where these 
pompous ecclesieistics gave audience, and i-eceived 
the homage of a cringing multitude. The office 
of a presbyter was looked upon of such a high and 
eminent nature, that Martin, bishop of Tom’s, 
was so audacious as to maintain, at a public outor- 
tainment, that the emperor was inferior, in dignity, 
to one of that order As to the deacons, their 

pride and licentiousness occasioned many and 
grievous complaints, as appears from the decrees 
of several councils [«]. 

These opprobrious stains in the characters of 
the clergy would never have been endured, had 
nut the greatest part of mankind been sunk in 
superstition and ignorance, and all in general 
formed their ideae of thp rights and liberties of 
Christian ministers from the model exhibited by 
the sacerdotal orders among the Hebrews, the 


[y] Lud. £1. Du Pin, De Antiqua Ecclesia? Disciplina, 
Diss. ii. p. 166. Mekh* L^ydecke'ri Hiatoria Eccles. Africana*, 
torn. ii. Diss. ii. p. 506. 

[zj Sulpitius SeveruR, De Vita Martini, cap. xx. p. 339. 
compared w itli Dialog, ii. cap. vi. p, 457. 

See Dav. Blonde). Apologia pro Sententia Ilicronyini de 
£])iscopis et I^esbyteris, p. 140, 
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Greeks, and Romans, during the law of Moses, cent. 
and the darkness of paganism. The barbarous 
nations, also, those fierce and warlike Germans, 
who, after the defeat of the Romans, divided 
among them the western empire, bore, with the 
utmost patience and moderation, both the domi- 
nion and vices of the bishops and priests, because, 
upon their convei*8ion. to Christianity, they be- 
came naturally subject to their jurisdiction and 
still more, because they looked upon the ministers 
of Christ as invested with the same rights and 
privileges, which distinguished the priests of their 
fictitious deities. 

VTIJ. The corruption of that order, who were The *our. 
appointed to promote by their doctrine and ex- 
amples, the sacred interests of • piiety and virtue, cceded the 
will appear less surprising when we consider, that^J'“°^‘'’® 
multitudes of people of all kinds were every where 
admitted, without examination and without choice, 
into the body of the clergy, the greatest part of 
wliom had no other view than the enjoyment of 
a Isizy and inglorious repose. Many of these 
e<;clesiastics Avere confined to no fixed places or 
assemblies, had no employment of any kind, but 
sauntered about Avherever they pleased, gaining 
their maintenance by imposing upon the ignorant 
multitude, and sometimes by mean and dishonest 
pra(;tices. 

But if any should ask, how this account is re- 
eoneileable with the number of saints, who, ac- 
cording to the testimonies of both the eastern and 
western writers, are said to have shone forth in 
this century ? The answer is obvious ; these saints 
Avere canonized by the ignorance of the times. 

For, in an age of darkuiess and corruption, those 
Avho distinguished therwselvcs from the multitude, 
either by their genius, their'' AATitings, or their 
eloquence, by l.beir prudence and dexterity in 
managing matters of importance, or by their 
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CENT, meekness and moderation^ and the ascendant they 
had gained over their resentments and passions ; 

such were esteemed something more than men ; 
they were reverenced as gods j or, to speak more 
properly, they appeared to others as men divinely 
inspired and full of the deity. 

The monks. IX. The monks, who had formerly lived only 

for themselves in solitary retreats, and had never 
thought of assuming any rank among the sacer- 
dotal order, were nov gradually distinguished 
from the populace, and were endowed with such 
opulence, and such honPurable privileges, that 
they found themselves in a condition to claim an 
eminent station among the suppoils and pillars 
of the Christian coimnuhity []oj. The fame of 
their piety and sanctity was at first so great, that 
bishops and presb 3 d:ers were often chosen out 
of their order £<;3» the passion of erecting edi- 
fices and convents, in which the monks and holy 
virgins might serve God in the most commo- 
dious manner, was at this time carried beyond all 
bounds 

The monastic orders did not all observe the 
same rule of discipline, nor the same mannci' of 
living. Some followed the rule of Augustin, 
others that of Basil, others that of Anthony, 
others that of Athanasius, others that of I*a- 
f homiusj but they must all have become ex- 
tremely ne^gent and remiss in observing the 
laws of their respective^ orders, since the licen- 
tiousness of the monks, even in this century, was 


[&]] Epipbttniofi, Esposito Fidei, tom. i. opp. p. 1094<. Mabil- 
lon, Reponfie utix Chanoinos Regulieres, tom. ii. of his post- 
humous works, p. 115. 

[e] Sidpitiiis Sevenis, Do Vita #Iartini, cap. x. p. 320. DmJ. 
i. cap. xxi. p. 426. ^ 

' [dj Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. p. 419. Norisius, Histor. 
Polag. lib. i. cap. iii. p. 273. torn. i. opp. Histoire Litteraire do 
la Filuico, tom. ii. p. 35. 
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become a proverb [e], and they are said to have cent. 
excited the most dreadful tumults and seditions 
in various places. All the monastic orders of all 
sorts were under the protection of the hishopis in 
whose provinces they lived, nor did the patriarchs 
claim any authority over them, as appears with the 
utmost evidence from the decrees of the councils 
held in this century 

X. Several writers of considepaWe merit adorned Greek 
this century. Among the Greeks and Orientals, 
the first place is due to Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, 
so famous for his learned productions, and the va- 
rious controversies in which he was engaged. It 
would be unjust to derc^^e^hi'om the praises which 
are due to this eminent man ; hut it would betray, 
on the other hand, a criminal partiality, did we 
pass uncensured the turbulent spirit, the litigious 
mid contentious tempei^^ and the other defects, 
which are laid to his charge [.9'}. 

After Cjnil, we may place Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrus, an eloquent, copious, and learned writer, 
eminent for his acquaintance with alfthe branches 
of sacred erudition, but unfortunate in his attach- 
ment to some of thd Nestorian errors [h'\. 

[<?] Sulp, Severus, Did. i. cap. viii. p. 399. 

[/] See Jo, Lauuoii luquifittio in Cliaitarn Iinraunitatis B. 

Germani, opp. tom. iii. part 11. p. Si In the ancient records, 
posterior to this cantmy, the monks a^e frequently called clerks. • 

(Si‘e Ma()irioii. Preef. ad Steo. ii. Actor. Sanctor. Ord. Bene- 
p. 14.) And this shows, tliatdiey now began to be ranked 
among the clergy, or ministers of the thurch. 

[</] The works of Cyiil, in six volumes folio, were published 
at Paris hy Auhert, in the year 1638. 

[A] The Jesuit Sirmond gave at Paris^ in the ycai* 164-2, a 
noble edition of tlie works of this pi'elate in four volumes in folio ; 
a fifth was added by Gamier, in 1685. We must observe 
in favour of this excellent ecclesiastic, so renowned for the sanc- 
tity and simplicity of his manners, » that he abandoned the 
doctrines of Nestorius, did thus eflfaced tho stain he ha<l con- 
tracted by his personal attachment to that heretic, and to John 
of Antioch. 

VOL. II. 
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Isidore of Pelusium was a man of uncommon 
learning and sanctify. A great number [^■] of his 
epistles are yet extant, and discover more piety, 
genius, erudition, and wisdom, than are to be 
found in the voluminous productions of many 
other writers [A]. 

Theophilus, bishop, of Alexandria, few of whose 
wintings are now extant, acquired an immortal 
name, by his violent opposition to Origen and his 
followers 

Palladius deserves a rank .among the better sort 
of authors, by .Jiis .l 4 au^iac history, and his Life of . 
Chrysostom. . , 

Theodore of Mops4e4|ia,< thou^ accused after 
his death, of the greatest errors, was one of the 
most learned men of his, time. Those who have 
read, with any attention, - the iragments of his 
^vritings, which are to bis .found in Photius, will 
lament the want, of th^e :excellent compositions, 
which are either entirely lost, or, if anyremain [w], 
are only extant among 4he Nestorians, and that in 
the Syriac language £«]. 


Igg® [i] The number of thei^e epistles amounts to 2012, which 
are (3ivide<l into five books. They are shorty but admirably writ- 
ten, and are equally recomroetidable for the solidity of the matter, 
and the purity and elegance of tb^ir style. 

[’Al 'Ae best edition of Isidore Epistles is that wliich was 
piiidi.^ed in folio, by the Jt'suH i^ott, at Paris, in 1 638. 

[/j See Euseb. Renaudotus,' Uistoria Patriai’char. Alexan- 
drinor. p. 103- ’ 

[wj See Jos. Simon . A^manni'BtbUoth. Oriental. Clement. 
Vatic, fom. iii. part ii. p. 227. 

[u] It appears by accoimtof the works of Theodore, 

that Dr. bad ifot seen the Dissertations of the late 

Duke of Orleeue, in one of which that learned prince has <le- 
monstrated, that the Cotnmentary upon the Psalms, which in to 
he found in the Cbain^ or tollection of Cforderius, and whicli 
hears the name, of 'll^ojitbrey is die production of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. There exists also, besidSs the fragments that are 
to be found in Photius, a tnaniiscript commentary of this illus- 
trious i^ithor upon the twelve minor prophets. 
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Nilus, disciple of Chrysostom, composed several cent. 
treatises of a practical and pious kind ; but these 
performances derive more merit from the worthy ' 
and laudable intention of their author than from 
any other circumstance. 

We jiass over in silence Basilius of Seleucia ; 
Theodotus of Ancyra j and Gelasius of Cyziefum, 
for the sake of brevity. 

XL A Roman, pnhtifr, Leo I. surnamed the The Latin 
Great, shines forth at thd haa^ of the Latin writers 
of this century. He wae ar^xp^ of uncommon 
< fjenius and eloquetk»* ii^fe^h"<^eihj>l(iyed however 
too much in extending his authority ; a point in 
which his ambition wOs^^Wtih mdeMigable and 
excessive [o]. j'' "' . 

Orosius acquired a cbjasiderable di^ee of re- 
putation by the history.>!^e wrote to refute the 
cavils of the pagansl^i^st' Christ^hity, and by 
his books against the Fehi^a«bh|id Prtscillian- 
ists [/>]. 

Cassian, an illiterate and' superstitious man, in- 
culcated in Gaul, both by his discourse and his 
writings, the discipline and manner of living which 
prevailed among the Syri^ aiid Egyptian monks, 
and was a sort of teqeher to those who were called 
Semi-pelagians j^]. . , 

Maximus of l^rin published several homilies, 
which are yet extant j and, though short, are, for 


[o] All tbe works of Leo were published at Lyons, 
volumes folio, in the year 1700, by the care of the celebrated 
(Juenel of the oratory; 

[jp] See Bayle*s Dictionary, at the article Orasius. A ra- 
hiable edition of this author^ enriched with anH^ent coins and 
medals, was published in 4to, at Leyden, in the year 1788, by 
the leaiTied Havercamp. 

Histoire Litteraire de la France,' tom* ii- p> 215. Simon, 
Critique de la Bibliothi . EcclesiastiquC, par Du Pin, tom. i. 
p. 156. The works of Cassian were published in ibiio at 
Francfoit, in the year 17^2, with a lar^e Commentary by 
Alardus Gazseus. 

D 2 
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the most part, recommendable, both for their 
elegance and piety. 

Eucherius of Lyons, and bishop of that city, 
was one of the most considerable moral writers 
that flourished among the Latins in this cen- 
tury [r]. 

l^ntius of Nola f^], distinguished by his emi- 
nent and fervent piety, is also esteemed for his 
poems and other good performances. 

Peter, bishop pf RaVeima, oWined, by his elo- 
quence, the title of Chrysologus j nor are his dis- 
courses entirely dei^itute of genius [#]. 

Salvian was an 'eloquent, but, at the same 
time, a melancholy an^.sour writer, who, in his 
vehement declamations against the vices of his 
times, unwarily di^overs the defects of his own 
character [w], 

[r] See a large ae(;ouiit of tbU prelatei in the Histoire Litte- 
raire (ie la France^'^tom* it* pt 27$. 

[ 5 ] Thib pioun BUtl ingeDdous ecclesiastic is more gene- 
rally known by the name ^ Paulin. See Histoire Litteraire dc 
la France, tom. ii. p. 179. The best edition of his works is that 
published by Le Brun, at Pmis, in the year 1685, in two vo- 
lumes, 4to. 

J Agnelli liber Pontifical^ Ecclesite Ravennatensis, tom. i. 
p. 321. 

Hist. Litter, de la France, tom. ii. p. 517. The 

authors Of the history here refmnid to^ give a diiferent account of 
SalviWs character. They ad<howled^, that his declamations 
against the vices of the ip. hia Treatise against Avarice, and 

his Discourse concenung Providence, are warm and vehement ; 
but they repreai^t liim,>||Otwith^idihg, as one of the most Im- 
xnane and * benevolent lUCT'of }iis'iito0« Tt is, however, beyond 
all doiibt^ that^hO wgs ,>extiBvagant}y austere in the rules he pre- 
scribOfi for the cond^ of life* F«r what is more unnatural than 
to recommendlilo Christians, ^ as a 'necessary condition of salva- 
tion, their leay^ tbeu* whole substance to the poor, to the utter 
ruin of their childreil and relations ? It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that Ills aut^arit^j in pomt of discipline was accompanied 
with the most amiable mpderation towa^s those who difi'ere<l 
from., him in articles of'^frtilh. Thm is a most remarkable pas- 
sage to this purpose, in his Treatise concerning Providence, book 
V. p, 100. ' 
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Prosper of Aquitain, and Marius Mercator, are cent. 
abundantly known to such as have employed any 
part of their time and attention in the study of , ' ^ 
the Pelagian disputes, and the other controvereies 
that were managed in this century. 

Vincent of Lerina ga.ined a lasting reputation 
by his short but excellent treatise against the sects, 
intitled Commonitorium [w]. 

Sidoriius Apollinaris, a tumid writer, though 
not entirely destitute of elbquehce ; Virgilius of 
Tapsua ; Arnobius the yoiii%jBr^virho wrote a com- 
mentaryon the book of I^salms j Dracontius, and 
others of that class, are of too Kttle consequence to 
deserve a more particul^ npiioe. 


CHAPtEB ni. 

Concerning the Doctrine of tJte Church during 
this C&fdwr^. • 

I. Many points of religion were more largely Many 
explained, and many of its doctrines determ inedj.^"*.^'.®^^^^ 
with more accuracy and precision, than they had termilicd. 
been in the preceding ages. This was owing 
to the controversies that w^e multiplied, at this 
time, throughout the Christian world, concerning 
the person arid natiu*e of Christ ; the innate cor- 
ruption and depravity of man ; the natural ability 
of men to live according to the dictates of the 


gjgr This work of Vincent, which is cohimencled by our 
author, seems scahiely worthy of sudi applause. I see nothing 
in it, hut that blind veneration finr ancient opinions, which is so 
fatal to the discovery and progress of >truth, and an attempt to 
prove that notliing but the voice of tradition is to be consulted in 
fixing the sense of the Holy Scriptures. An ample account of 
Vincent, Prosper, and Arnobius, is to be found in the Ilistoire 
Littcraire do la France, tom. ii. p. 305. 3^12. 369.’ 
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CENT, divine law ; the necessity of the divine grace in 
order to salvation ; the nature and existence of 
/ human liberty ; and other such intricate and per- 
plexing questions. The sacred and venerable sim- 
plicity of the primitive times, which required no 
more than a trae faith in the word-of God, and a 
sincere obedience to his holy laws, appeared little 
better than nisticity and ignorance to the subtile 
doctors of this quibbling ^e. Y et, so it happened, 
that many of the ■o^Oi'-curious divines, who at- 
tempted to explain th^.natnre ' and remove the 
difficulties of these iuhrit^te doctrines, succeeded 
very ill in- this matter.' , Instead ,nf leading men 
into the paths of '-hUinble 'faith and genuine 
piety, they bewildered .^hcm in the* labyrinths of 
controversy and contehlion,’ and rather darkened 
than illustrated thO i^uared- mysteries of religion 
by a thick cloiid of nnint«3ligible subtiltics, am- 
biguous terms,* andfObSCttre distinctions. Hence 
arose new matter Of animosity and dispute, of 
bigotry and uncharitablCness, which flowed like 
a torrent through enC|^eding ages, and which all 
human eflorts seem unable to vanquish. In these 
disputes, the beat ofpassion, and the excessive force 
of religious ‘ antipathy add contradiction, huiTied 
fr(>quently the contending partied into the most 
dangerous extremes. ^ - 

II. If, before tnis time, the lustre of religion 
■I'tlcf™"* was clouded with ■superstition, and its divine pre- 
cepts adidterated ijfUrlth admixture of human in- 
ventions, t^is evily .. instead of diminishing, in- 
creased daily, 'fne happy souls of departed 
Christians were involied numbers, and their 
aid implojred by assiduous and feiwent prayers ; 
while none stoc^ Up to censure or oppose this 
preposterous wbt§|ap. The question, how the 
pravers of mortaUBBCCndcd to the celestial s[>irit.s 
(a question which afterward produced much 
wrangling, and many idle fancies), did not as yet 
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occasion any difficulty ; for the Christians of this 
century did not imagine that tlie souls of the 
saints were so entirely confined to the celestial 
mansions, as to he deprived of the privilege of 
visiting mortals, and travelling, when they 
pleased, thrc^gh various countries. They were 
further of opinion, that the places most freciuented 
by departed spirits were those where the bodies 
they had formerly animatect were interred ; and 
this opinion, which the (^rjji|1,ii^ btnrowed frorti 
the Greeks and Romans,.;jrehdered the sepulchres 
of the saints the general ‘riindezvous of suppliant 
multitudes [a;]. ■ The iinag^ of those w}u», 
during their lives, had a^uii^ the reputation of 
uncommon sanctity, were now honoured with a 
particular worship in several places ; and many 
imagined, that this worship d|^w down into the 
images the propitious presetti^ ;of the saints or 
celestial beings they represented deluded, per- 
haps, into this idle fancy- ‘by- the onifty fictions of 
the heathen priests, who had ^^hlished the same 
thing concerning the statues of Jupiter and Mer- 
cuiy [f], A singular apd irresistible efficacy 
was also attributed to the bones of .mariyi's, and 
to the figure, of the cross, in; defeating the at- 
tempts of Satan, removing all sorts of calamities, 
and in healing, not only the diseases of the body, 
hut also those , of the ipind^i'j. We shall not 

[a?] Lactantius, Divinar. Institutionum lib. i. p. 164. 

Riodus, Opp. et Dier. ver. 128. * Compare with these, Sulpi- 
tius Severus, Epist. ii. p. 371« Dial. ii. cap. xiii. p. 474. 
Dial. hi. p. 5 1 2, iEneaa jGaaseus, in Theophrasto, p. 65. 
Macariun in Jac. Tollii Insignibui^ Itineris Italld, p. 197. and 
other writers of this age- 

[//] Clementina, Homil. x. p. 697. tont. i. PP. .Al«>stolic. 
Aniohius, adv. Gentes, lib. vi. p. 254. Casp^^ Bartbius, ad 
Rutilium Numantian, p. 250. 

[ir] Prudentius, Hymn. xi. de p* 150, 151. Sul- 

pitiiis Severus, Ep. i. p. 364. iEneas Gazeeus, in Theophra’^ito, 
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CENT, enter here into a particular account of the public 
fAHT ii pilgrimages, the supcrsti- 

V tious services paid to departed souls, the multi- 
plication of temples, altars, penitential garments, 
and a multitude of other circumstances, that 
showed the decline of genuine piety, and the 
corrupt darkness that was eclipsing the lustre of 
primitive Christianity. As there were none in 
these times to hinder' the Christians fi’om retaining 
the opinions of their <{>a^an ancestors concerning 
departed souls, heroes, demons, temples, and such 
like matters, and ey^^' transferring them into 
their religious serrices i ahdast inlstead of entirely 
abolishing the rites ’and; institntioils of ancient 
times, these instifntiojw^were still observed, with 
only some slight alteradotif; all this swelled of 
necessity the torrent ofsapemitition^ and deformed 
the beauty of the Christian rOli^on and worship 
with those corrupt remains of pagsmisrn, which 
still subsist in a certain chnrch. 

It will not be improper to observe here, that 
the famous ps^an dobttripe, concerning the puri- 
fication of departed sOtils, by means of a certain 
kind of fire, waef more amply explained and con- 
firmed now than it had formerly been [« ] . Every 
body knows, that this doctrine proved an inex- 
haustible source of,, riches to the clergy through 
the siicceeduig a^, aud^tbat it stUl enriches the 
Romish church adth its notritious streams. 

Tnterpreta- III. The interpretation, of the Holy Scriptures 
I'mptuL f'mployed fewer penis in tlillr centary than in the 
preceding age, in which" the Christian doctors 
were less involved in tKe labyrinths of controversy. 
Yet, notwithstanding the multipUcatiou of rcli- 


[r/] See, particu1arbgi|Dac^iDg ibi« matter* Auguntin, hU 
}>ookfile viii. Questionil^Hiift l>ulcitiun]» N^xiii* tom, vi. opp. p. 
128. De fide et operihus, xvi. p. 182. De fide, spe, et 
charitate* sect. 118, p. "^2^4 xxxv. sect. 3, &c. 
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gious disputes, a considerable number of learned 
men undertook this useful and important task. 
We shall not mention those who confined their 
illustrations to some one, or a few books of the 
divine word, such as Victor of Antioch, Poly- 
chronius, Philo, Carpathius, Isidore of Cordoua, 
Salonius, and Andrew of Ceesarea. We must 
not, however, pass over in silence Theodoret 
and Theodore, bishops of Cyrus and Mopsuestia, 
the two most famous exposilOTs .of this age, who 
illustrated a great part of the . Holy Scriptures 
by their pious labours. They were truly emi- 
nent, both in point of learning and genius ; 
and, free and unprejudiced in their search after 
truth, they followed the '^plications of scripture 
given by their predecessors,, only as far as they 
found them agreeable to reason. The commen- 
taries of Theodoret are yet extant, and in the 
hands of the learned those of -Theodore are 
concealed in the east among the Nestorians, though 
on many accounts worthylto. see the light [c]. 
Cyril, of Alexandria, deseryes also a place among 
the commentatorj of this century; but a still 
higher rank, among th^ useful and learned body, 
is due to Isidore of Pelosidm, whose epistles 

[6] See Simon, Hiatoire Critique dea principaux Commen- 
tateurs du N. Test. chap. xxii. p. S14^ as also his Critique de 
la Bihlioth. Ecclesiast. de Du Pin," tom. i. p. 180. Theo- 

<loret wrote commentilries upon the five books of Moses, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, the Psalms, the Can- 
tic)e.s, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Baruch, Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
the 12 lesser prophets, and St. Paula 14 Epistles. 

[c] Jos. Sim. Asteman. Bibliotb. Oriental. Clem. Vatic, tom. 
iii. sect. 2. p. 227.* Simon, Critique de la Bibliotb. Eccles. 
de Du Pin, tom. i. p. 108. 677. We are assured by 

Fabricius, upon the testimony of Lambecius, that Theodore’s 
roinrnoiitaiy upon the twelve prophets is still in being, in 
MS. in the emperor’s library at See Fabr. Bibl. 

Graec. tom. ix. p. 162. See also *an ample and learned 
arrount of the writings of tliis author, Lardner’s Credibility, 
&c. vol. ix. p. 389. 
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CENT, contain many observations, which cast a consklc?- 
able degree of light upon several pai’ts of scrip- 
ture [</]. 

IV., It is, however, to be lamented, that the 
mericniandgi’eatest poxt of the commentators, both Greek 
weak com. and Latin, following the idle fancies of Origen, 
mentatoia. gjjij natural scnsc of the 

words, and hunted after subtile and hidden signi- 
fications, for mysteries (&» titp Latins then termed 
them) in the plainest precepts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Several of the Greeks, and particularly 
Theodoret, laboured yfth succ^s and precision, 
in illustrating, the boola twf the New Testament ; 
■and their succ^ here Is to. be .jj^rincipally at- 
tributed to their perfect knowledge of the Greek 
language, tvhicH fhey Hhd learned from their in- 
fancy. Hut neither the Greeks nor Latins cast 
much light upon the Cftd Testament, which was 
cruelly tortured by the, allegorical pens of almost 
all who attempted to. illustrate and explain it. 
For nothing is more common than to see the 
interpreters of the century straining all the 
passages of that sacred book, either to typify 
Christ, and the blessings of bis kingdom, or 
Antichrist, gpd the wars and desolations winch 
he was to bring upon the eailh, and that, without 
the least spark of judgment, or the smallest air of 
probability. 

Some of V. A few choseh'ipirifsj, superior to the others 
"omand^ lu s^ocity aud wis^OJO, were bold enough t<> 
judgment Stand up ogainst tl^e critical delusions, aud to 
point'out a safer and plainer way to divine truth. 
Thia we leam from the epistles of Isidore of Pe- 
lusium, who; though he was not himself entirely 
free from tliis .allegorical contagion, yet censures 

See for an accoiiit of tfa^se two authors, SiHien, liie- 
toire <k.f Principaux Cotmuenteteuni 4u Nouveau Teetanieiit, 
ch. xxi. p. 300. 
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judiciously, in many places, those that abandoned cent. 
the historical sense of the Old Testamept,, and 
applied, universally, all its narrations and predic- 
tions to Christ alonOi But . none went greater 
lengths in censuring the fancihil followers of 
Origen, than*Theodore of Mojpsuestia, who not 
only wrpte a book concerning allegory and his- 
tory, agmnst Origen [e], but ■ also, in his com- 
mentary on the prophets, did not hesitate to apply 
the most of their predictio^^ tb'^Taridns events in 
ancient history This interpreting 

scripture was very ill feezed, 004 contributed, 
perhaps, more to raisfe 1l^e;T^«et*al cry against 
him, than aJl^he erronfedas dbctrines with which 
he was charged Tbe^!l^^^’ians followed the 

example of this reraarkablb ai^' eminent man ; 

and still continue tOvCpnsiider -him as a saint of . 
the first order, ahdto prei^rve his writings with 
the utmost care, as pf^OOs monuments of his 
piety and learning. ’ ' . 

VI. The doctrines Of religion were* at this Didactic 
time, understood ^rtd rj^iresefited in a manner 
that savoured little of their native purify and siin- 

[r] Factindus Hermianeiisls, De Irribufl Capitulis^ lib. iii. cap. 
vi. Iwiberatus, in Breviario, cap. xxir^ 

If] Acta Concilii Constautinopol.: II. seu QScumenici V. toin. 
iii. Concilioruin, p. 58. edit, Hard&ioi* 

gg” Iff] Theodore, aftjer hip deatfa, was considered as the 
p«arent ’Vif the Pelagian and Nestonan heresies ; though during 
his life he was held in th6 highest esteem, and died in the com- 
munion of the church. * > 

[A] This appears by the testimony of. Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
a writer of the sixth penturjf; who was u^idoubtedly a Nestorian. 

For this author, in the fifth book of his Christian Topography, 
wliich Montfaucon published in his new collection of tlie Greek 
fath<»rs, maintains, tnat'of all the Psalms of David, four only arc 
applicable to Christ. And to confirm this his opinion, he affirms 
hoidly, that the writers of the New Testament when they ap- 
ply to Jesu.s the prophecies pf the 01<]^ do this ratlier by a mere 
accommodation of the words, without any regard to their true and 
j'enuine sense. 
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CENT. pUcity. They were drawn out by laboured coin- 
mentaries beyond the terms in which the divine 
wisdom had thought fit to reveal them ; and were 
examined with that minuteness and subtilty that 
were only proper to cover them with obscurity. 
And what was still worse, the theologi<;al no- 
tions that generally prevailed, were proved rather 
by the authorities, and logical discussions of the 
ancient doctors, than by the unerring dictates of 
the divine word. It does not appear that in this 
century any attempted to form a complete system 
of theology, unless we givp that title to six books 
of instruction, which ^Nicaeas is said to have com- 
posed for the use of "the- Neophytes [*3. But as 
we have already ohii^v 6 d,“ tlie principal branches 
of religion were laboriously explained in the vari- 
, ous books that’ were written against the Nestori- 
ans, Eutychians^ Pelagians, and Arians. 

The man A- VII. The nufiiber . of < those who disputed in 

this century against paganism and infidelity was 
against the very considerable, yet not greater than the exi- 
the times* and the frequent attacks ma<lc 
Sccfairies. upon Christianity,: rendered necessary. Theodo- 
ret, in his ingenious . and learned treatise, De 
curandis Gresoorum aflbctiouibus, Orientius, in 
his Commonitoriumj. andEvagrius, in his Dispute 
between Zaeba^s and i^»ellonius, opposed, Avith 
foititude and vigour, thosethat worshipped imag<'s, 
and offered their services to the Pa- 

gan deities {*^3* To these Wf^ may add Philip 
Sedetes and Philostorgius, W •whom the latter 
attacked Poiphyry, , ahd fprinee Julian . Ba- 
silius of Selettcia j Gregeikl^us, in his Contro- 
versy with Herbanus;. ami Evagrius, in his 
Dialogue between Theophilus and Judeeus, ex- 

[t] Gennadius Massilienria De Scriptor. Eedesiast. cap. xxii. 
p. 28. wljt. Fabric. ‘ ^ 

[A] See for an accoTint of Onentius and tiiHtoire 
Litteraire de la France, tom. i|. p. 121, and 252. 
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poiiied and refuted the errors and cavils of the cent. 
Jews. Voconius the African j Syagrius, in his 
Book concerning Faith ; Gennadius of Marseille, 
who deserves to be placed in the first I’ank ; and 
Theodoret in his Treatise cmrceming the’ Fables 
of the Heretics, opposed all the different sects ; 
not to mention those who wrote only against the 
errors of one or other partionlar party. 

Vlll. Those who disputed against the Chris- The defect* 
tian sects observed a most absurd and vicious 
method 'of controversy. Thi^ proceeded rather 
according to the rules of.. the ancient sophists, 
a)id, what is still mortg sut^risitig, according to 
the spirit of the Roman law, than by the examples 
and instructions of Christ and his apostles. In 
the Roman courts, matfiers of a difficult and 
dtmbtful nature were decided by the authority of 
certain aged lawyws* who were distinguished by 
their abilities and experience. And when they 
happened to differ in o^ion, the point was de- 
teiynined either by a plurality of voices, or by the 
sentiments of the more learned and illustrious 
members of that venerable body £/3. This pro- 
cedure of the Roman tribunals was, in this cen- 
tury, admitted as a standing law, both in the de- 
liberations of councils, and in the management 
of religious controverey, to the great and un- 
speakable ‘detriment of truth. For by this, rea- 
son, and even common sense, were, in some mea- 
sure, excluded from eveiy question ; and that 
was determined as right and true, which appeared 
such to the greatest number, or bad been approved 
by doctors of the greatest note in preceding times. 

The acts of the various councils, which are yet 
extant, manifestly show that this was the case. 

And this circumstance, combined with what vve 

[/] See Codex Theodoe. Ub. i. tit. iv. De reaponsi* 
prudentuni, p. 32. edit. Kittemh. 
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CENT, have already observed with respect to the dispu- 
tants of the age now under consideration, make 
it easy for us to imagine the various defects that 
must have pre^iiled in the methods of defending 
truth and opposing error. 

Spurious IX. This absurd imitation of the Roman law, 
writings, management of religious controverey, this 

preposterous methpd of deciding truth by human 
authorities, were fruitful sources of spurious and 
suppositious produetiom; For many audacious 
impostors werO heEu^ encouraged to publish their 
own writings undeFthe nfbaies ot ancient Christian 
worthies, nay, under ' the sacred names of oven 
Christ himself and 1)18^ holy apostles j that thus, 
in the de1iberati<^.s m and in the course 

of controversyj^dii^'niight have authorities to 
oppose to authorities in deCohee of tlreir respec- 
tive opinions. The Christifin church was, 

in this centuryi overwhelmed with these infa- 
mous cheats, Ihose spurious productions. This 
is said to have engaged -G^asius, the Roman 
pontiff, to calk ti^th^ a cofinoil, composed of 
the bishops of the Lfitan church ; in which assem- 
bly, after a strict examination of those writings 
whidi appeared under great and venerable names, 
the fiunous dem'd^ pasted, that deprived so many 
apocryphal . books >?^of ^eir borrowed authority. 
That soraethifig<<ff this -kind really happened, it 
would.be, pei^ap8,^|n iitiitonce <^temerity to deny : 
but many ledmed^inen assert, that the decree 
attrilmtedie lalN»a6$ under the same in- 

convCniendy with.%.^e>haOlgK?;W]ueh it condemns, 
and was by^a tneans produetion of that pon- 
tiff, but sflude deceive, whd usurped clandes- 
tinely his nahie and authority [m]. 

yt • 

[#] Peai^oniM, Vinfjiaf^UgnaUanai’..;^ iv, p. 189. 

Cave, Hiat. Litter. SetiptOT/^ Eccleaiai. p. 26<^ Urb. Godofr. 
Siberus, iVeefat. ad Encliiridioa SeMt> p. 79. / 
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X. Eucherius, Salviah, and Nilus, shine with a 
superior lustre among the moral writers of this 
century. The epistle of Eucherius, concerning 
tlie Contempt of the World, ajid tie secular Phi- 
losophy, is an excellent performance, both in point 
of matter and style. The ■ works of Mark the 
hermit breathe a spirit of fervent pi<^> but are 
highly defective in many respects: Tne matter 
is ill chosen, and it ia treat^ without order, per- 
spicuityi or foiPoe of reasoning../ Fastidius com- 
posed several discourses coneemihg moral duties, 
but they have not- survived- -thd ruins of time. 
The works that are yi^Jcastant of /Diadochus, 
Prosper, and Severian, are , extremely pleasing, 
on account of the folidi^ &id .elegance which 
are to be found, for the -mdst part, in their moral 
sentences, though they aflford but inditFerent en- 
tertainment to such as are desirous of precision, 
method, and sound-argnnieaitatioh. i And indeed 
this want of method in the .distribution and ar- 
rangement of their matter;.aiida c(mstant neglect 
of tracing their subject to its 'first principles, are 
defects common to ^most all the moral writers of 
this century. 

XI. Had this, indeed, been their only defect, 
the candid and impartial would have supported it 
with patience, and attributed it charitably to the 
infelicity of the times. ' But many of the writers 
ard teachers of this age did unspeakable injury to 
t. le cause of true piety by their crude and enthu- 
siastic inventions. The Mystics, who pretended 
to higher degrees of perfection than other Chris- 
tians, drew every where to their party, particularly 
in the eastern provinces, a vast number of the 
ignorant and inconsiderate multitude, by the 
striking appearance of their austere and singular 
piety. It is impossible to describe the rigour and 
severity of the la\Vfe which these senseless fanatics 
imposed upon themselves, in order, as they al- 
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CENT, ledged, to appease the deity, and to deliver the ce- 
’ iestial spirit from the bondage of this mortal body. 
They not only lived among the wild beasts, but 
' also lived aft^the manner of these savage ani- 
mals ; they ran naked through the lonely deserts 
with a furious aspect, and with all the agitations 
of madness and frenzy ; they prolonged the life 
of their emaoiated bpdies by the wretched nourish- 
ment of grass ahd wild herbs, avoided the sight 
and conversation of men, remained nfiotionless in 
certain places for Several years, exposed to the ri- 
gour and inclemi^i^ c^#e s^isons, and towards 
the conclusion of th^-^cs,* shut themselves up 
in narrow and miset^ble huts ; and all this was 
considered' as ,tnte pief^, the o^y acceptable me- 
thod of woreidpping^ tlm deity, mid rendering 
him pre^tiOus rii,3< latest part of the 

Mystics were Am into the ‘abaardities of this ex- 
travagant discipline, not w much by the pretended 
force of reason andaegnment, by a natural pro- 
pensity to solitude^ 0 ^oomy and melancholy cast 
of mind, and an iihplii^ and, blind submission to 
the authority hnd exa^les of othei’s. For the 
diseases of the mind,.^ well as those of the body, 
fwegeneraUy oohfagious, aiidno pestilence spreads 
its infection adth a^.pnore direadful rapidity than 
superstition ^d ei^^nisiaam. Several pei-sons 
have cogpuitm^to voting the precepts of this 
severe disaplinig^j^d^^^nded its. absurdities into 
a sort of Byst^7 Julianus Pomerius 

among^jhe many ajtnong the Sy- 
rians, Mme to mention, 

i he super- xn. OiP^r^e inst^ujes of^superstitious frenzy 

tho'^aL^®* dislrai^ this ige^ none was held in higher 

[n] See |g^taa)e' of Moschiis ; the Lausiac 

History of PaUa(}iii9 ; Sulpitius Sevenw, Dial, i- 

, [o] Pomerhw a treatif(e» pe Vita Cootemplativa, 

in wMoh the doctrines aoMl precepts of the Myatica were care- 
fully collected. 
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veneration, or excited more the wonder of the 
multitude, than that of a certain order of men, 
who were called Stilites by the Greeks, and Sancti 
Columiiaris, or Pillar Saints, by the Latins. 
These were persons of a most singular and extra- 
vagant turn of mind, who stood motionless upon 
the tops of pillars, expressly raised for this 
exercise of their patience, and remmhed there 
for several years, amidst the admiration an4 
applause of the stupid populace. The inventor 
of this strange and ridiculous discipline w^s Si- 
meon, a Syrian, who began his follies by changing 
the agreeable employment, of a shepherd for 
the senseless austerities of the monkish life. 
But his enthusiasm carried him still greater 
lengths ; for, in order to climb as near heaven as 
he could, he passed thirty-seven years of his 
wretched life upon five . pillars, of six, twelve, 
twenty-two, thirtyjsix, and forty cubits high, 
and thus acquired a most shining reputation, and 
attracted the veneration of all about him [jt?]. 
Many of the inhabitants ;of Syria and Palestine, 
seduced by a false ambition, and an utter igno- 
rance of true religion, followed the example of 
this fanatic, though not with the same degree of 
austerity [^]. And what is- almost incredible. 


\_p~\ See the Acta Sanctorum Menais Januarii, tom. i. p. 

— 277. where the reader will find the account we have 
^'iven of this whimsical discifiline. Tlieodoret, indeed, had 
Iw'fore given several hints of it, slteging, among other things, 
th.it Simeon had gradually added to the height of his pillar, 
with a design to approach, by this means, neU'er'to heaven. 
See Tillemont Memoires pour servir a I’Histoire de I’Eglise, 
tom. XV. p. 347. edit. Paris. See also the Acts of Simeon the 
Stylite, in Steph. Eumlii Assemanni Actis Martyrum, Orient, 
ot Occident, vol. ii.'p. 327. publislied at Rome, in folio, in 
the year 1748. 

fv] flic learned Frederic Spanheim, in bis Ecclesi- 
astical History (p. 1154), speaks of a second Simeon the Stylito 
(mentioned by Evagrius Hist. lib. vi. cap. xxiii.) who lived 
VOL. II. E 
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CENT, this superstitious practice continued in vogue until 
the twelfth century, when, however, it was at 
t**^ **^-^*', length totally suppressed [r]. 

The Latins had too much wisdom and prudence 
to imitate the Syrians and Orientals in this whim* 
sical superstition. And when a certain fanatic, 
or impostor, named Wulfilaicus, erected one of 
these pillars in the country of Treves, and pro- 
posed living uppn it after the manner of Simeon, 
.the neighbouring bishops ordered it to be pulled 
down, and thus nipped this species of superstition 
in the bud [a]. ^ . 

Further de- XIII. The Mystie.inl^ of discipline and man- 
pu'biic ill-* ^ effect upon the moral writers, and 

structors, those who were set apart for the instruction of 
cai^wrutrsl Christians. Thus,^ in instructing the catechumens 
and others, they, were more ffUigent and zealous 
in inculcating a yeg^rd for the external parts of 
religion, and an attachment to bodily exercise, 
than in forming the hea^ and the affections to 
inward piety and soli4„ virtue. Nay, they went 
so far as to prescribe rules of .sanctity and virtue, 
little different from ihe miuatural rigour and fa- 
jiatical piety of the Mystics. Selvian, and other 
celebrated writers, gave it as their opinion, that 
lione were truly i^d , perfectly holy, but those 
who abandoned all ridies and honours, abstained 
from matrimony, b^ished all joy and cheerful- 


in the sii:th centurv, I'his i^ond fanatic aeemB te have carried 
his austc^ties atill 'jpur^ef' ciiief of the sect: for he 
remained upon his piftair ibcty-ifeiglht yeara, and from thence, 
like the Wit Silicon, hp taught, or .rather /leliided the 
multitude, declaim caI agiiinst hcrisay, pretended to cast out 
devils, to dt|sefises,*and«td> foretel future events, 

[r] See Godqfr, i^heri Diss. de sanctis Columnaribus. 
Carol! Majelll Dias, de StylHis, published in Assemanni Acta 
Maityr. Orient, et Oi^ideiit. tom. ii. p. 246, where may be seen 
^ copper-plate print of Simeon’s pillar. 

[ff] Gregor. Turonens, Histor. Francor. lib. viii. rap. xv. p. 
387 . 
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ness from their hearts, and macerated their bodies 
with various sorts of torments and mortifications. 

And as all could not support such excessive 
degrees of severity, those madmen, or fanatics, 
whose robust constitutions and savage tempers 
were the best adapted to this kind of life, were 
distinguished by the public applause, and saw 
their influence and authori^ increase daily. And 
thus saints started up like mushrooms in almost 
every place. 

XIV. A small number of ecclesiastics, ani- The con- 
mated by the laudable spirit of reformation, 
boldly attempted k> pldck up the roots of this rome and 
growing superstition, and to-ofing back the <Je. V'g'iantius. 
luded multitude from this; vain and chimerical 
discipline to the practice df .sol^ and genuine 
piety. But the votaries of ?oiperstition who were 
sujterior in number, reptlitation^-%and authority, 
reduced them soon to silence, and rendered their 
noble and pious efforts utl^rly ineffectual [<]. 

We have an example of this in'the case, of Vigi- 
lantius, a mao remarkable for his learning and 
eloquence, who was bom in Gaol, and went from 
thence to Spain, where he performed the functions 
of a presbyter. This ecclesiastic, on his return 
from a voyage he had' made into Palestine and 
Egypt, began, about the .beginning of this cen- 
tury, to propagate several doctrines, and to pub- 
lish repeated exhortations^ quite opposite to the 
opinions and manners of the times. Among other 
things, he denied that the toiphs and tlie bones 
of the martyrs were to be honoured with any sort 
of homage or worship j and therefore censured 
the pilgrimages that w6re made to places that 
were reputed holy. He turned into derision the 
prodigies which were said to be wrought in the 
temples consecrated to, martyrs, and condemned 


Auguatin complains of this in his famous epUtla to 
Janimriiis, No. 119. 
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CENT, the custom' of performing vigils in them. He 
Y; asserted, and indeed with reason, that the custom 
V ^ ‘ _ > of burning tapers at the tombs of the martyrs in 
broad day was imprudently borrowed from the an- 
cient superstition of the pagans. He maintained, 
moreover, that prayers addressed to departed saints 
were void of all efficacy; and treated with con- 
tempt fasting and mortifications, the celibacy of 
the clergy, and the various austerities of the mon- 
astic life. And, finally, he affirmed that the con- 
duct of those whp, distributing their substance 
among the indigent, submitted to the hardships 
of a voluntary povertjv 'W '^enfa part of their 
treasures to Jeirtilalem ffir, devout purposes, had 
nothing in it accepj^ble bo the Deity. 

There were anoc^.tho Gallic and Spanish bi- 
shops several that rel^hed the opinions of Vigi- 
lant! us : But Jerome, the great monk of the age, 
assailed this bold reformei' of religion with such 
bitterness and fury, that the honest presbyter 
soon found that nothing but bis silence could pre- 
serve his life from th^ int^perate rage of bigo- 
try and sttperstitio3». This project then of reform- 
ing the oorroptions^' #btch a fanatical and super- 
stitious zeal h»4 introduced into the church, 
was choked |n itf. btrth £.u}. And the name of 
good Vigilantius remainhatill in the list of here- 
tics, which is acknehrledged as' authentic by those 
who, without any n%ai!d to their own judgment, 
or the declaraiions ^ soripture, followed blindly 
the ‘^cisions of antiiju^. ; 

Disputes XV. The controvemes, which had been raised 
conoeihing Origen-anjdhis doctrine, to- 
wardstneconclusion of the preceding century, were 
now renewed at Constantinople, and carried on 
without either dei^ncy or prudence. The Nitrian 

' v 

[w] Bayle’R Dictioiiiuy, at tfie article Vif^ilantiiis. Barbey- 
rac, De la Morale det P^fes, p. 252. ^ Gerliar. Jo. VoshIus, 
Thenibus Hi^t/i^eo-niieologieie, p. 170. Hibtoir# Litteraiie de 
la rVaucc, toiii.* ii. p. b'f. 
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monkvS, banished from Egypt, on account of their 
attachment to Origen, took refuge at Constanti- 
nople, and were treated by John Chrysostom, the 
bishop of that city, with clemency and benignity. 
This no sooner came to the knowledge of Theo- 
philus, patriarch of Alexandria, then he formed a 
perfidious project against the eloquent prelate; 
and sent the famous Epiphanms, with several other 
bishops, to Constantinople, to compass his fall, and 
deprive him of his episcopal dignity. No time 
could be more favourable for the execution of this 
project than that in which, it was formed ; for 
Chrysostom, by his austerity, anjj his vehement 
declamations against thewibes of ^e people, and 
the corrupt manners of the. ladies of the court, 
had incurred the displeasure of many, and had 
also excited, in a more particular manner, the 
resentment and indication of the empress Eii- 
doxia, wife of Arcadius. This violent princess 
sent fm* Theophilus and the Egyptian bishops, 
who, pursuant to her orders, repaired to Constan- 
tinople ; and having called a council, inquired 
into the religious sentiments of Chrysostom, and 
examined bis morals, and the whole course of his 
conduct and conversation, with the utmost seve- 
rity. This council, which was held in the suburbs 
of Chalcedon, in the year >1103, with Theophilus 
at its head, declared Chrysostom unworthy of 
his high rank in the church; on account of the 
favourable manner in which, he stood disposed 
towards Origen and his followeire ; and, in con- 
sequence of this decree, ■ condemned him to ba- 
nishment. The people of Constantinople, who 
Avere tenderly att^hed to their pious and worthy 
bishop, rose in a tumultuous manner, and pre- 
vented the execution of this unrighteous sen- 
tence [?e]. When this tumult was entirely hushed, 

8®* is quite exact : for it appeal^, by 
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CENT, the same unr^entiug judges, in order to satisfy 

PAHT n. vindictive rage, and that of Eudoxia, re- 

. J newed their sentence the year following, under 
another pi etext [«], and with more success ; for 
the pious Chrysostom, yielding to the redouhled 
eftbrts of his enemies,, was banished to Cucusus, a 
city of Cilicia, where he died about three years 
after [y]. ‘ 

The exile of this illustrious man was followed 
by a ten'ible sedition of the Johanhists (so his vo- 
taries were called), which was calmed, though with 
much difficulty^ by the e.dict^ of Arcadius \^z\ It 
is beyond all dpubt, that the proceedings against 
Chrysostom were, cruel and unjust ; in this, how- 
ever, he was to blame, that he assumed the autho- 
rity and nink which had been granted by the 
council of Constantinople to the bishops of that 
imperial city, and set himself up as a judge of the 
controversy between Theoohilusaud the Egyptian 
monks, which, the Alexandrian prelate could not 
behold without the , utmost impatience and re- 
sentment. These monks, when they lost their 
protector, were restored to the favour of Theo- 
philus ; but the faction of the Origenists conti- 

Ef'countB of the beet faietorieai^ that this sentence ,was really exe- 
t ated, and that^ the emperor confirmed the decree of this first 
synod, by buiishiag Chrysostopi into Bithynia, or, as otheis al- 
lege, by orderiitg him mird/jto country. A violent earth- 
quake and a ^rribie ahoXver of'JijiilJ; which were looked upon by 
the multitpdfi ^ judgments ot^cawoned by the unrighteous per- 
secution of their pious ^ahop, fanned the court, and engaged 
tlieiB,to reetd Chrysostom to bis 

^ C*) Tint new pretoxt^vas the ipdecent inanner in which 

Chrysostom is said to have declmmed agiinst Eudoxia, on account 
of her having erected her statue, in silver near the church. 

CyJ S«e TUlemopt and ftermnnt, who have bofit written tlie 
life of Chrysostom ;va8 aW'Bpyle’s Dictionary, in English, at the 
article A cacius. 

. Cyrilli Vita! Sabse' in Cotelerii Monument. Eccles. 

Gts^ tom. ii. p. 274. Jos. Sim. Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental. 
Vatican^ tom. ii. p. SI. 
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Rites and Ceremonies. 


mied, notwithstanding all this, to flourish in cent. 
Egypt, Syria, and the adjacent countries, and 
held their chief resitlencc at Jerusalem. - 


CHAFER IV. 


Concerning the Rites and Cerepvonies nsed in the 
Church dminff thisr^emtury. 


I. To enumerate the ^es aiud institutions that Ccremonifs 
were added, in this ,cei|^l^j^. to the Christian 
worship, would require a yolum^g^a considerable 

size. The acts of counefls, and the records left 
ns by the most celebrated ancient Irriters, are the 
sources from whence the curious may draw a satis- 
factor}' and particular accouUt ofJhis matter j and 
to these we refer such as are desires of something 
more than a general view of the subject under coii^- 
sideration. Several of these ancient writers, un- 
cornipted by the contamous ^^pmples of the times 
in which they lived, have ingenuously acknow- 
ledged, that true piety and tirtue were smothered, 
as it were, under that enormous burthen of cere- 
monies under which’ they -lay groaning in this 
century. This evil was owing, partly to the igno- 
rance and dishonesty of the‘dlergy, partly to the 
calamities of the times, which were extremely un- 
favourable to the pursuit of knowledge and to the 
culture of the mind; and partly, indeed, to the 
natural depravity of imperfect- moilials, who are 
much more disposed to worship with the eye than 
with the heail, and are more ready to offer to the 
Deity the laborious pomp of an outward Service 
than the nobler, yet simple oblation of pious dis- ^ 
positions and holy affections. ■ wi-w TtUe 

II. Divine worship was now daily rising 

one degree of pomp to another, and degenerating IttM* time. 
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CENT, more and more into- a gaudy spectacle, only pro- 
per to attract tlte stupid admiration of a gazing 
t populace. The sacerdotal garments were einbel- 

lished with a variety of ornaments, with a view'lo 
excite in the minds of the multitude a greateV 
veneration for the sacred order. New acts of 
devotion were also celebrated. In Gaul, particu- 
larly, the solemn prayers and supplications, which 
usually precede the anniversary of Christ’s ascen- 
sion, were now instituted for the. first time [r/]. 

■■ In other places, perpetual acclamations of praise 
to God were penormed both night and tlay by 
singei-s who succeeded each other, so as that the 
service suffered no interruption [M ; as if the 
Supreme Being took pleasure in such noisy and 
turbulent shouting, or received any gratification 
from the blandishments of men. The ridics 
and magnificence of the churches exceedi'd all 
bounds [c]. They were also adoiTied with costly 
images, among which, in con8e<|U«Micc of the 
Nestorian controversy, that of the Virgin Mary, 
holding the child Jesus in her arms, obtaiiu'd the 
first and principal place. The allars, and the 
chests in which the relics were preserved, were in 
most places inade of solid silver. Aiid from this 
we may easily imagine the splendor and expenses 
that were lavished upon the other utensils which . 
were eihployed in the service of the church. 
Thcfeaste IH. Oil the Other hand, the agapie, or feasts 
of chanty. charity, weTO now anppressed on account of 

the abases to whiph thi% gave occasion, amidst 
the daily decline of that piety and virtue which 


See Sidonlus Epint* Ub. v. epifit xvi. lib. 

Ti. epist. i. ; as also Marteno Thesaurus Anecdotorum, tom. 
' V. p. 47. ' t . y-' 

Hietoire^ de Sufi^er, tom. p. 28. 

[f?] See Zachariaff ef Mitylene, De Opificlo Mundi, p. 1G5, 
166. 
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rendered these meetings useful and edilying in the cent. 
primitive ages. 

A new method also of proceeding with peni.- 
tents was introduced into the Latin church. For 
grievous f)lTenders, who had formerly been obliged *“ " 
to confess their guilt in tile face of the con- 
gi-egation, were now delivered from this mortify- 
ing penalty, and obtained, from Leo the Great, 
a permission to confess their, crimes privately to a 
priest appointed for that purpose. By this change 
of the aru;ient discipline, one flf the greatest re- 
straints uj)on licentiousness, amljthe only remain- 
ing barrier of chastity, was entirely removed, and 
the actions of Christians were subject to no other 
scrutiny than that of the clergy ; a change, which 
was frequently convenient for the sinner, and 
also advantageous in many respects to the sacred 
order. 


CHAPTER V. 

Concerning the Dissensions and Heresies that 
trouhkd the Church during this Centurg, 

I. Several of those sects, which had divided Ancient 
the church in the preceding ages, renewed their 
efforts at this time, to prophgate their respective 
opijiions, and introduced new tumults and ani- 
mosities among, the Christians. We shall say 
nothing of the Novatians, Marcionites, and Mani- 
cheans, those inauspicious and fatal names, that 
disgrace the earlier annals of the church, though 
it is evident, that as yet their sects subsisted, and 
were even numerous in many places. We shall 
confine ourselves to an account of the Donatists 
and Al lans, who were the pests of . the preceding 
century. 
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CENT. The Dpuatistis had hitherto maintained them- 
selves with a successful obstinacy, and their aflfairs 
were in a good state. But, about the beginning of 
'rir*Dutu centuiy, the face of things changed much 
lists. to their disadvantage, by the means of St. Augus- 
tin, bishop of Hippo. The catholic bishops of 
Africa, animated by the exhortations, and con- 
ducted by the counsels of this zealous prelate, 
exerted themselves with the utmost vigour in the 
destruction of this seditious sect, whom they 
justly looked upon, not only as troublesome to the 
, Church by theirs ob^inacy, but also as a nuisance 
to the state by the brutel soldiery 
employed in their’ caiise.-.., Accordingly deputies 
were sent, in the year 404, from the cotmcil of 
Carthage to the emperor Honorius, to request, 
that the laws enaht^ ggiunst heretics, by the pre- 
ceding emperors, might- have force against the 
Donatists, ^>^10 denied that they belonged to the 
heretical tribe; .'and alsO'to desire, that bounds 
might be set to the barbarous fury of the Circum- 
celliones. The first step that the emperor took, 
in consequence of this request, was to impose a 
fine upon all the Donatists who refused to return 
into the bosom of 4he church, and to send their 
bishops and doctors/|nto banishment. The year 
following, new laws, much severer than the former, 
were eiiacted |gainst^4:^s rebellious sect, under 
the title df A<§8. of^^'IJnifqrmity. And as the 
magistratef were remi^ in the execution of them, 
the cocBicil of Cart|}a^^n the year 407, eeiit a 
second., ^0)0 deputii^ to the emperor, to desire 
that cekaizi' pfersons might be appointed to execute 
these edicts w;ith vigour and impartiality, and their 
request was granted, 

II. The faction of Ae Donatists, though much 
b;|^ke by these reputed shocks, was yet far from 

Thp Cirj^umcelliunes akeady mentioned. 
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being totally extinguished. It recovered a cekt. 
of its stren^b in the year 408, after Stilicho had 
been put to death by the order of .Honorius, 
and gained a still further accession of vigour the 
year following, in which the emperor published a 
law in favour of liberty of eohscience, and pro- 
hibited all compulsion in mattem of religion. 

This law, however, was not of long duration. 

It was abrogated at the eamdst dndi repeated so- 
licitations cX the ooufieil, ivbich was held at Car- 
thage in the year 410; and Mwcellmus the tri- 
bune was s^ by Honbrius ifMo Africa, M'ith full 
power to bring to a conclusion this tedious and 
unhappy contest, j^arcellinus^' therefore, held 
at Carthage, in the year 41 li u solenp conference, 
in which he examined the Cause with much atten- 
tion, heard ^e contenduig parties during the 
space of three days, and; at length,' pronounced 
sentence in favour of the catholics £ej. The ca- 
tholic bishops, who were .preset this confer- 
ence, were 286 in number ; and- 'those of the 
Donatists 279. The tt^n their defeat, 

appealed to the emperor^hutwiftiout effect. The 
glory of their defeat d^‘ to Augustin, who 
bore the principal part in controversy, and 

[e] See Frank. Balduin, Cariktg. in Op- 

tat. Milev. Pinian. p. SET. , It; » pwper to observe here, 
tliat this meeting, heW by Msrcefiauii!), is improperly 

termed a conference Ccol&ttiojK^^fot tliere was no dispute 
4 aiTied on at this ifleetmg the catholics and the 

Donatists; nor did any of the parties endeavonr to gain or 
defeat the other by aope^lity of .argument.. This confer- 
ence, then,, was properly a'judicial: trial, in which Marcellinus 
was, by the emperor, appointed judge, or arHter, of this re- 
ligious controversy, and accordiiigiy pronounced sentence 
after a proper bearing of the caiiso. It appears, thorefine, 
from this event, that the notion .;Of a supreme spiritual judge 
of controversy, and ruler of the church appointed by Christ, 
had not as yet entered ints* any one s head ; since we see the 
Afriean bishops themselves appealing to the emperor in tlio 
present religious question. 
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CENT, w^o, indeed, by his witings, councils, and admoni- 
tions, governed almost the whole African cliurclj, 
and also the principal and most illustrious h^ads of 
that extensive province. 

III. By this conference the party of the Do- 
natists was greatly weakened; nor could they ever 
get the better of this terrible shock, though the 
face of affairs changed afterwards in a manner that 
was proper to revive their hopes. The greatest 
part of them, through the fear of punishment, sub- 
mitted to the.emperor’s decree, and returned into 
the bosom of the church; while the sij^erest penal- 
ties were inflicted upon those who remained obsti- 
nate, and persisted in their rebellion. Fines, 
banishment, confiscation of goods, were the ordi- 
naiy punishments the obstinate Donatists ; and 
even the pain of death , was inflicted upon such as 
surpassed the rest in perverseness, and Avere the 
seditious ringleaders of thatstubhoru faction. Some 
avoided these penalties by flight, others by con- 
cealing themselves, and some were so desperate as 
to seek deliverance by self-murder, to which the 
Donatists had a shocking propensity. In the mean 
time, the Circumcelliones used more violent me- 
thods of warding otf the execution of the sentence 
that was pronounced:^ain8t their sect ; for they 
ran up dnd down ihrong^i the province of Africa 
in the most oui^cpgeous mapner, committing acts 
of cruelty ievery tlvbereVand defending themselves 
by forep <rf arms,. l-p , , 

The l^nutists, iod(^, recovered afterwards 
their fonper liberty and tranduillity by the suc- 
cour arid protection they received from the Van- 
dals, who invaded Africa, with Genseric at their 
head, in the year 427 > arid took this province out 
of the hands of the JH^mans. The wound, how- 
e^r, that this^ sect'^ad received from the vigor- 
ous execution of tlw imperial laws was so deep, 
that though they b^gan to revive and multiply by 
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the assistance of the Vandals, yet they coul4 never cent. 
arrive at their fonner strength and lustre. 

IV. The Arians, oppressed and persecuted by 
the imperial edicts, took refuge among 
tierce and savage nations who were gradually the aXm. 
overtmTiing the western enlpire, and found among 
the Goths, Suevi, Heruli, Vandali^, and Burgun- 
dians, a fixed residence and ' a. peaceful retreat. 

And as their security animated iheir couragej they 
treated the Catholics with the same ^olence which 
the latter had employed against them and other 
heretics ; and they persecuted and vexed in vari- 
ous ways such as professed th^r' adherence to the 
Nicene doctrines. The Vandals, who, reigned 
in Africa, surpassed all the o]ther savage nations 
in barbarity and injustice towards the‘ Catholics. 

The kings of this fierce people, pariacularly Gen- 
seric, and Huneric his Son, pulled down, the 
churches of those Christians who acknowledged 
the divinity of Christ^ sent then* bishops ipto exile, 
and maimed and tormented in various ways such 
as wore nobly firm and infiexible in the profession 
of their faith [/]. They, however, declared, that, 
in using these severe and violent methods, they 
were authorized by the example of the emperors, 
who had enacted laws of the'same rigorous nature 
against the Donatists, the Arians, and other sects 
who differed in opinion from the Christians of 
Constantinople 

We must not here omit mentioning the stupen- 
dous miracle, which is Said to have been wrought 
during these persecutions in Africa, and by which 
the Supreme Being is supposed to have declared 
his displeasure against the Ariaps, and his. favour 

[/] See Victor Vitens. lib, iiL De Peirsequutiocie Vaudaliea, 
which 'rheod. Kuinart publwhed at Paris in tlie year 1694, in 
bvo. with his History of the same persecution. 

[/ 7 ] See the i?dict of Huneric, in the history of Victor men- 
tioned in the preceding noto^ jib. iv. ^p. ii. p* 64. 
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CENT, towards their adversaries. This miracle consisted 
in enabling those Catholics, whose tongues had 

Arian tyraht Huneric, to 
s|)eak distinctly, and to proclaim aloud the 
divine majesty of the Saviour of the world. 
This remarkable fact can scarcely he denied, 
sinc^ it is sjapported. by the testimony of the 
most (aedible and, respectable witnesses [/*] 

[A] Thesft ^ who bswi themselves ocular de- 

monatratioit^ of the ftwst, were Victor of Utica, i^^lueas of 
Gaza (who examiitj^ moutlis of the persons in qut^stion, 
and found that tlteir. tongues were entirely rooted out), Ro- 
copius, Marcellmus the count, and tlie emperor Justinian. 
Upon tlie authority of resectable testimonies, tlio 

learned Abbadie forbied a labouiied and dexterous defence of 
the miraculous nature- of this extraordinary fact, in his work 
intitledr La Trioi^he de la JPr«>Tidence, &c. vol. iii. p. 255, 
&c. where all the Hre of hk and all the subtilty of his 
logic, seem to haw been exhai&ted. Dr. Berryman, in his 
Historical Account df .Ae ■ Trinitarian Controversy, as also 
in his sermons preadied at Lady Moyer^s Lectures, in the year 
1725, and Dr.> Chapman, in bis Miscellaneous Tracts, have 
maintained the same hypoAesis. To the former, an answer 
was published by an anonymous writer, under the following 
title : ** An Inquiry into the Miracle said to have been wrouglit 
in the fVA Century, upon some orthodox Christians, in Favour 
of th«; poctrine of -tjbe Trinity, &c. in a Letter to a Friend.” 
We inay^,venture to e^, that .Ais answer is utterly unsatisfac- 
tory. .’l1in:auAof of it, after having laboured to invalidate the 
testimksy idlej^d in ^i^vou^ ofs Ae hoct, seems himself scarcely 
convjnribd by hiis owiv^i^umenti ; for he acknowledges at last 
the possibility of the ey(^, but persists in denying tlie miracle, 
and, itapposes, ; Aat the^ operation was so imperioctly per- 
formed upon these coofi^^rs, a» to leave in some of them such 
a share, of thtt org^ as was suffidiBnt for the use of speech. 
Dr. Middleton \to whdm some imve attributed Ae foremen tioned 
Answer) maintains the same hypoAesis, In his Free Inquiry into 
die Miraculous Powers, ^c. s^posing, that the tongues of the 
persons in questioa^were not entirely rooted out, which he 
coiTobOrates by Ae following consideration, that two of tlie 
sufferers are said tOfhaVe utterly lost Ae faculty of speak- 
ing. ^^For though this be ^ribed to ,a peculiar judgment 
of twed punishing Ae immoi-alities of- which they were 
afterwards guilty, yet Ak appears to Ae doctor to be a 
forced imd improbable etdiition of Ae matter, who imagines 
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but whether it is to be attributed to a super- 
natural and miraculous power, is a matter not 


be solves it better by supposing that they had not been deprived 
of their entire tongues. He goes yet further) and produces two 
cnses from the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
wljirh prove, in his opinion, “ That this pretended miracle 
owed its whole credit to our ignorance of the powers of nature.*' 
The first is, that of a girl bora without a tongue, who yet 
talked as easily and distinctly as if she had enjoyed the full 
benefit of that organ and the -second, that of a boy, who, at 
the age of eight or nine years, lostfus tongue by a gangrene, or 
ulcer, and yet retained the faculty of apeaking/* See Middle- 
ton’s Free Inquiry, &cl p. 183, 184. 

This reasoning of the sceptical doctor of divinity appeared 
superficial and unsatisfactory to riie judicious Mr. Dodwell, 
who (saying nothing about l^e c&se Of the two Trinitarians 
who remained dumb, after their tongues werc^ out .out, and 
whose dumbness is but indififerently accounted for by their 
immorality, since gifts have been often possessed witliout 
gra(!es) confines himself to the consideration of the two pa- 
rallel facts drawn from the Academical Memoire already men- 
tioned. To show that these facts prove little or nothing 
against the miracle in question,. 'he justly observes, that though 
in one or two particular cases a mouth may be so' singulai’ly 
form(?d as to utter articulate sounds, without the usual in- 
strument of speech (some exorescence probably supplying 
tlie defect), yet it cannot be any thing less than miraculous, 
that this should happen to a considmmb^ number of persons, 
whose tongues were cutout to pre^Wt their preaching a dis- 
countenanced doctrine. To deny tlie miracle in question, 
we. niij^it maintain, that it is as easy to apeak witliout a tongue 
as with it. See Mr, Dod well’s Fi«fi Answer to Dr. Middleton’s 
Free Inquiry, &c. p. 96, 97, i&c, 

Mr. Toll, who defended Middleton’s hypothesis, has pro- 
posed an objection, a priori, as it may be justly called, against 
the truth of tliis piimcle. He observes that the occasion on 
wliich it was wi-ought was not of sufficient consequence or 
necessity to require a divine interposition ; for it was not 
wrought to convert infidels to Christianity, but to bring over 
tlie followers of Arius to the Athanasian faith ; it was wrouglit, 
in a word, for the explication of a doctrine, which both sides 
allowed to be founded in the New T<»tainent. Now, as- the 
Holy Scriptures are a revelation of the will of God, “ it seems 
(says Mr. 'roll) to cast a reflection on his wisdom, as if he did 
tilings by halves, to suppose it necessary for him to work 
miracles, in order to ascertain the sense of those scriptures. 
'This (continues he) would be multiplying miracles to an in- 
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CENT, so easily decided, and which admits of much dis- 
pute [«]• 

PART II. * ^ 


^ finite degi*ee ; — besjides, it would destroy the universal tnitli of 
that proposilioig from which we cannot depart^ , namely, ‘ That the 
scriptures are. ed^&cietitly pilin' in aU things necessary to sal- 
vation.’*^ See Toit*8 Oefehcfe.of DPk Middleton’s Free In- 
quiry agidnst Mr. Dodwell's Free Answer, p* 81, 82. To tJiis 
speeioui^ ol^ection Mi^ Bodv<^ replje^. t^t on the doctiino in 
diepiite beffWeen ^ '^rianis And the Qrthoddx, depend the true 
notion/^ pa and ^reality of our salvation ; 

that the doctrines; dufi^'sphndmptiyea of Christie exalted 
ot debased, as we the one pr ^ other of those systems ; 

that on the dhniiily the Jinerilariausness of the propi- 
tiation oihered hy Idm and that, therefore, no 

occasion of' dw he assigned on which a 
miracle inight hp ad^, that the disputes which 

men have raised^ diPC^Hiihs are novproof that these 

doctrines are^ndt;|i)to1]^Sie^'^ide4:^^^ seeing this would 

prove that ^ because, at 

one time nr ati^i^'i^y j^vn observes, 

judiciously, th|t by mii-acles is 

w^hat we ahe |ipt since God only 

knows the timea, in wliich it is proper to 

alter the nsusl course of ^tdre^ in order to maintain the truth, 

to suppovt^ the op^|q^|Se4>« ^ iparry,on 1%e great puqmses of 

his gospel ku^ckHdr , It f|^<enQ!ugh, tl^f the present inter^iosition 
be not limed j^r. Tdlt^s Myectioh, without con- 
sideri^Tls manner in 
wlucb it is itlteeteiiP^;Se<^3^n Full and final Reply 

> to Mr. Toll’s m.y 
. . We ^ latter objection and ^answer 

are merely by^lliet^4<» i* ^draw their force only from 

the^ difiTerent opini0:^^iyjbioh!^|}^ ingenious Mr. Toll and his 
lei^^ c^fc^(bnfsf^ ^icclic^ing the importance of tlte 

d<M3lilWrt' miracle is said to 
, question, whose deci'^ion 

alone can.&^h whether the tongues of 

these Afii^ ejbtkely r^ted out, or no: 

Tlhe €BBe if ifid' din^b fbmislies a shrewd 
presuniptioB/ thfl^ ! .the ope^tion . was not equally per- 
formed upon The of these two, and the 

judgment of God, suspendir^' with respect to them the in- 
— r 

'35 See Robarti ^Hiefor. Persequut. Yanidal. part II. 
cap. vii. p. 4812. See Jt^liothequo Biitanniquc, tom. iii. 
part II, p. L p. 171. 
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V. A new sect, wliich was the source of most cent. 
fatal and deplorable divisions in the Christian 
church, was f(»rnied by Nestorius, a Syrian bishop 
of Constantinople, a disciple of the celebrated 
Theoilore of Mopsuestia, and a man remarkable Ncstorian* 
for his learning and eloquence, which were, how-*™- 
ever, at-companied with much levity, and with 
intolerable arrogance. Before we enter into a 
particular acex>unt of the doctrine of this sectary, 
it is proper to observe, thatt though, by the de- 
crees of former councils, it had been clearly and 
peremptorily determined, that CSrist.was, at the 
same lime, true God and true man ; yet no coun- 
cil had hitherto decreed anything concerning the 
manner and effect of this union of the two natures 
in the divine Saviour ; nor was this matter, as yet, 
become a subject either of inquiry or dispute 
among Christians. The consequence of this was, 
that tlie Christian doctors ejfpfpssed tbems(dves 
differently concerning this mystbry. Some used 
S'Kjli forms of expression as seemed to widen the 
difference between the Son of God and the son of 
man, and thus to divide the nature of Christ into 
two distinct persons, Othere, on the contrary, 
scemetl to confound too much' the Son of God 
with the son of man ; and to suppose thb nature 
of Christ composed of his divinity and humanity 
l)lended together into one. 

The heresy of Apollinaris had- given occasion to 
these different ways of speaking. For he main, 
tained that the man Christ was not endowed 
with a human soul, but with the divine nature, 
w-hich was substituted in its place, and performed 
its functions ; and this doctrine manifestly sup- 
])osed a confusion of the two natures in the Mes- 

tiucnce «f the miracle, do not solre thia difficulty entirely, since 
(as we olwerved above) many have been poesesaed of auperuatunil 
gifts without graces ; and Christ tells us, that many have ‘ cast 
out devils in his name,’ whom at‘the .last day he will not ac- 
knowledge as his faithful servants. 

VOL. T!. 
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cENT.'.siah. The Syrian doctor?, therefore, that they 
might avoid the errors of Apollinaris, and ex- 
elude his. followers from the communion of the 
church, were careful in establishing an accurate 
distinction between the divine and the human na- 
ture in the Son of God ; and for this purpose they 
used such forms of expression as seemed to favour 
the notion of Christ’s being composed of two dis- 
tinct persons. The manner of speaking, adopted 
by the Alexandrians and Egyptians, had a different 
tendency, and seemed to countenance the doctrine 
of Apollinaris, ansi by a confusion of the two na- 
tures, to blend them, into one, Nestorius, who 
was a Syrian, and bid adopted the.sentinients of 
the doctors of his was a violent enemy to 

all the sects, t^o^ i§o much as to the Apol- 
linai'ian tactibuii' efier whose min he breathed with 
an ardent and an, ipe;!ttihgnt^able zeal. He there- 
fore discou^ed; .bonceaiaj^ the two natures in 
Christ after the''8yrian numner, and commanded 
his disdples to distinguish' carefully between the 
actions and p^cepttQus [A] of the Son of God, 
and those, of thya. son of man [f]. 

'J'he occa- VI. The ooeSId^.Qf this disagreeable contro- 
NcstoriM* versy was furnished Iqr.the Jb-esbyter Anastasius, 
contro- fl friend of N6!itpriu«.i, This presbyter, in a 
public discourse, /delivered A. D. 428, declaimed 

[A] The orig^ ^ifAperpeaftio, which signifies properly 

sufforiog or pae»tOT>, Kere translated by tho general term 

perception, because 4 ^ passion cannot be, in any sense, 

attribute to . die divina ^ V.. 

[/] Jesuit .published at, Paris,, A. D. 171fi, A 

Hislory of Nodtorianism ; ii is such a hibUny as might be ex- 
pected from writer, who witis obliged, by his profession, to place 
tlie arrogant Cyrib among the saint% and Nestorius among the 
heretics. The ancient writers, on Imth aides of this controversy, 
are mentioned by Jo. Franc. Buddseus, in his Isagoge in Tlieo- 
logiam, tom. ii. p. 1084. The accounts given of this dispute by 
tRfOriental writers are collected by Euseb. Kenaudot, in liis 
Historia Patriarch. Alexandrin. p^ 108. and by J. Sim* Asseinan- 
luis, ih his Bibliorii. Orient# Vatican, tom. tii. pan II. p. (>7. 
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warmly against the title of or mo^er of cent. 

God, which was now more fre<luently attributed 
to the Virgin Mary, in the controversy agaihst j 
the Arians, than it had foiTu^^ly been, and was a ^ ^ 
favourite term ^Vith the foliowere of Ajxdlinaris. 
lie, at the same time, gave if as bis opinion, 
that the Holy Virgin *was rat]te)r to be called 
xj/<rro7o*o«, i. e. mothoF of. Ghiii^ mnoe^the . Deity 


can neither be bom nor a^,,;Ojf^n^qaence, 
the son of man alone oonld d^lsra^s birth from 
an earthly parent. Nesttniul ^ W^huded these 
sentiments, and explained and'di^nded them in 
several discourses {m}. Butiki).^ he and his Mend 
Anastasius tFere keenly. oiqHH^)^o^:ta.in monks 
at Constantinople, .maintained tltof' the son 
of Mary was God ini^rbftte^ 'andexdl^'the zeal 
and fury of the popula^fld^^^taiia^ this doc- 
trine against Nestoiius. |lntwlilhl||i^&gall this, 
the discourses of the latt^if Were Axtromely well 
received in many places, and hhd the majority on 
thei r side. The Egyptian ihonks > hdd no sooner 
perused them, than they were persi^ed, by the 
weight of the argupaents th4)r .^^ned, to em- 
brace the opinions’of Ifestdri^’ and acbordragly 
ceased to cedi the Ble^ed Vii^h the mother of 
God. '• •' . ' 

VII. The Prelate, whoTuled me see of Alex-Ne.torius 
andria at this time, was Cyilh a man of ^ ‘"clprJ'JJhy 
haughty, turbulent) and imperious temper, and anathema- 
painfully jealous of the, rising powey and autho-^®^^‘’y^^ 
rity of the bishop of Ooiistantinopm. As soon as 
this controversy came to his knowledge, he cen- 
sured the Egyptian monks and Nestorius ; and, 
finding the latter Kttle disposed to submit to his 
censure, he proceeded to violenfrmeasures, took 
counsel with Celestine, bishop of Rome, whom 

[w] See Harduini Concilia^ tom. up. 2199. See also Jos. 

Sim. Assemannu», Biblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. iii. part 11. p. 

199. 
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CENT, he had engaged on his side, assembled a council 
at Alexandria, A. D. 430, and hurled no less than 
twelve anathen}as at the head of Nestorius. The 
thunderstruck prelate did not sink under this vio- 
lent shock ; but, seeing himself unjustly accused 
of dert^ating from the majesty of Christ, he re- 
torted the same accusatibn upon his adversary, 
charged him tyith the Apollinarian heresy, with 
confounding the two natures in Christ, and 
loaded Cyril wjtl) as many anathemas as he had 
received from" kiitt. This unhappy contest be- 
tween two bishops* of the first order, proceeded 
rather firom coirupt motives of jealousy and am- 
bition, than fropi p sincere and disinterested zeal 
for the frutK, and was the ^source of evils and 
calamities without htnpber. 

Thc coun. Vin, "^^en the spirite were so exasperated on 
ot tphe- sides, by r^procal excommunications ahd 
polemic writings, «»at ^ere was no prospect of 
an amicable i^e to this unintelligible contro. 
yersy, Theo^siusThe youi^er called a council 
at flphesus, A. I). 431 ► which was the third gene- 
ral counc^ in Apihals of the church. In this 
council QK,ril pr^i<|ed, though he was the party 
ooncedheA tind thej^vowed enemy of Nestorius ; 
and hepr^^l^ e^paining and determining the 
matter In de]|^ John of Antioch and the 
Other eeMei^^ mshdi^ arrived. Nestorius ob- 
. jeein^ eis irregular and 

uiyuat being without 

efiTect, he roiuse4* to -comply with the summons 
which called hi^ii ^to- appear before the council. 
Cyril,, the otiiw band, pushing on matters 
with a lawless vi<:^ice, , Nestorius was judged 
without being heard ; and, during the absence of 
* % great number of those bishops who belonged to 

the council, he was eompafed with the traitor 
judas, charg^ with blasphemy against the di- 
vine majesty, deprived of his episcopal dignity, 
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and sent into exffe, where he finished his days [w]* cent. 
The transactions of this council Will appear to 
the candid and equitable reader in the most iitt- 
favourable lipht, as. full of low artifice, csontfary 
to all the rules of justice, , and even destitute of 
the least air of common decency. The doctrine 
however, that established in it concerning 
Christ, was that which hai been idways ac^now. 
ledged and ad^ted by. the itpijority pf Christians, 
viz. “That Christ was one dNind person, in 
whom twQ natures were mds!t;|dosCly and inti- 
mately united^ but without mixed or con- 
founded together.” 

IX. Nestorius, . among - other/ accusations ofTiicjudp- 
loss moment, was charged li^th dividing the na- She?n*)ar- ' 
ture of Christ into two djstln<^ p^rSPriB, and withti«uiii 
having maintained, that .the .mvine/mature Was 
suporadded to the hnmjMt hattp'e of Jesiis, after it cont^. 
was formed, and was no mot:^ than'^an auxiliary””^* 
su}>port to the man Christ^^' ihjcough the whole 
of liis life. Nestorius “denied ^this charge even 
to the last, and solemnly prof^Ss^ his' entire dis- 
approbation of this doctrine [p\. Nor indeed 

' s’V 

[w] lliose that desire a more iIMpfe account of this council 
may consult the Varioi'um l^atriim ij^fifstdlse ad- Concilium 
Ephesinum pertinentes, published at Ip^vain'in the year 1682, 
from some Vatican and other ibanOs^^iptai by Christian Lupus. 

Nostoi-ius, in consequence of the sentence pronounced against 
him in this council, was first banished to Petra in Amhia, and 
afterwards to Oasis, a solitary place in the deserts of Egypt, 
where he died in the year 435'^' The' accounts given of bis 
tragical death by Evagrihost' in hur; '£od^ Hist* Hb. i. cap. vii. 
and by Theodorus tlie reader^ ' Hii^t Ecoh Kh. ii. p. 565. are 
entirely fabulous, Dr. Mosheim’s account of Ae' tim^ 

of Nestorius’ death is perhaps unezact; for it apptears that 
Nestorius' was at Oasis when Socrates wrdte^ that is, A. D. 

439. See Sberat. lib. Vii* cap. zzziw * ; 

[o] See Gamier s edition of tlie WOTks of Marius Mercator, 
tom. ii. p^ 286. See also the fragniOnts pf those letters which 
Nestoiius wrote some time before his death, which are to he 
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was this opinion ever proposed by him in any of 
his writing, but was only chained upon Him by 
his iniquitous adversaries, as a consequence drawn 
from some iticantious and ambiguous terms he 
used,, and particularly from his refusing to call 
the Vilf^tt Mary the Mother of Grod [jo]. Hence 
many, nay, lJ»e greatest part of writers, both an- 
cient and modem, after a thorough examination 
of this matter, have positively concluded, that the 
opinions of Kestorius, and the council which 
condemned them, were the same in effect ; that 
their difference was in words only, and that the 
whole blame of this unhappy controversy was to 
be charged upon the turbulent spirit of Cyril, and 
bis aversion to Nestoriw fg']. 

This judgment may be just upon the whole ; 
but it is, however, true, that -Nestorius committed 
two faults in the course of this Controversy. The 
first was, his giving offence to many Christians by 


found in Jo8r« Siin. Anseinin. Biblioth. OrientaK Vatican, tom. ii. 
p. 40, 41, 

1^^ C$3 reinarl^^le, tliat Cyril would not hear the ex- 
planations whicji Nestorins offered to give of his doctrine. Nay^ 
the latter offer^^ to of Mofther of GoJ to the Vir- 

gin Mary, . jnovided iW nolning else was thereby meant, hut 
that the inan born iffbarwaa .uj^ited toihe divinity. See Socrat. 
lib. vii. e«p. xxxiv. 

[^^3 Luther wail of modem wntera wIm thought 

thus. And he in veig^t^^ligainef Cyril, ^th the greatest bitter- 
ness^ in bis bimk ' De GdMltiS, vlii. opp. Altenb. p. 205, 
266, i^Ctionary, at the artkies^ Nestorius 

luid Rodon.^ Otanst,. August. Ssligy De Eut^hianismo ante 
Entyi^a, p. ,2|90; Otto^ftid. Sdnitsiu«,rC)e Wta Chytrwi, lib. 
li. cap. xxix. p. 1 191* Jo. Voigt. Bibliotfa. Historian Hsaresio- 
logifiB, tom. i; pjart iH. p. 457 r > Paul Ernest. Jabloiisky, Exerc. 
de Neetofianiii^o, publisbed at Berlin, A, D. 1720. Ihesaur. 
Epistollo; Croiiis^us, tQTn4 Lp. tom. iii. p.^'175. La Vie de 
la Croze, par Joi^an, p. iSl, and many others. As to the faults 
that have been laid to the cham of Neatorius, they are colled ed 
by A;jfeman, in his Biidioth.^^ient. Vaticatu' tom. iii. part li. p. 
21(k 
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abrogating a trite and innocent term [>'] ; and gent. 
the second, bis presumptuously attempting to 
explaui, by uncouth comparisons and improper 
expressiotis, a mystery which infinitely surpasses 
the extent of our imperfect reason. If to these 
defects we add the despotic spirit, and tlie e};ces> 
sive warmth .of this persecuted prelate, it will be 
difficult to decide who' is most to be blamed, as 
the principal fomeuter. .of this : violent contest, 

Cyril or Nestorius [«}, . 

X. The council of Bphesua, .instead of healing The pr^ 
these divisions, did but ittflan|e them more and5[^„®f„„. 
more, and altnost destroyed all hope of restoring ism after 
concord and tranquillity- in ;^e.>cihuroh.. John of^J.yp®^’”,'‘ 
Antioch, and the other eastern- bishops, for whose 
arrival Cyril badrefused-to.wait, met nt Ephesus, 
and pronounced a^unst . luni and.Memnon, the 
bishop of that -cityj .twho^ was? his hreature, as 
severe a sentence* as- tbey-hod thundered against 
Nestorius. Hence arose a new and obstinate dis- 
sension between Cyril and the Orientals, with 
John the bishop of Antioch , dl. their head. This 
flame was indeed somewhat abated, A. D. 433, 
after Cyril had receiye<|, th®^ Articles of Faith 
drawn up by John,- aud'ababdotled certain phrases 


[r] Tlie title of Motjber qC.(jo<I» applied to tlie Virgin 
Mary, is not perhaps so innocent a^. Dr. Mosbeim takes it to be. 
To the judicious and learned it can j^^nt no idea at alb and to 
tli'e ignorant and unwaiy it may present the most absurd and 
monstrouj^ notions. The invention and use of such mysterious 
terms, as have no place in scripture, are undoubtetHy peniiciou.s 
to true religion. 

[f ] There is no difficulty at all in deciding this question. 
Nestorius, though possessed of an arrogant and pei-secuting spirit 
in general, yet does not seem to deserve, in this particular case, 
the reproaches that are due to Cvi'il. Auastasius, and not Nes- 
torius, tyas the Brat who kindled the dame ; and NesUaius was the 
Hud'ering and persecuteil {larty from the beginning of the contro- 
versy to his death. His offers of a<‘cojnmodation were refused, 
his explanations were not read, his submbsiou was rejected, and 
ho was condemned unheard. 
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CENT, and espres&ions, of which the litigious might make 
a pernicious use. ' But the commotions which 
arose from thi 9 ;'&tid oontroversy were more du- 
^ ruble in the oasl £^]< Nothing could oppose the 
pro^’ees of Nestoi^onism in -those parts. The 
discipline and aS the persecuted prelate 

carri^ his^ docditbe through sU the Oriental pro-' 
Vinces^ and deeded cf ciy whd'e congr^ations 
which professed an mvinoible opposition to- the 
dedeesofthe coluncilijf^phesusk The Persians 
s^Qong others,..^Oppi^d Cyril in the most vigorous 
manner, hifdotainn^ tbftt-Ndstorius had been un-^ 
justly condemned atj^h^s^ and ebarge;d Cyril 
with removing riiat distipi^dA. which- Subsists be- 
tween the tard matures iii Christ, But nothiirg 
tended m mndi propi^fdd with rapidity the 
doctrine of N^estOrii^' as being received in the 
famoussohool ^Eidfor a-long time flourish- 
ed at Edessa, Por the doctors m this renowned 
academy, nof only; xostyucted the youth in the 
Nestorian tenets, .translated flom the Greek 
into the Syriac language the hooks of Nestorius, 
of his master. Theodorus of Mopsuestia, and the 
writings also of I)iodo^|B ..of Tarsus, and spread 
them abroad’ thri^i^^h0pt.4^sy^^ and Peivtia [u'\. 
Barsumas, XI. the.proste^rs.of the Nestorian cause, 

of Inhere was none ;£n..Whc^. it has such weighty 
Nestorian- oblig^tMte as to fbe &mone Bamumas, who was 
ejected out of his pl^e, in the school of Edessa, 
aud..|H‘nated ,4^bop .of 'Nirilws, A. D. 435. This 
EealohS, ^ehite labc^i^fd with incredible assiduity 

See £ufycli^ aitte Euty- 

cheni, p* 243 « . 

[ff} See AssensWii BiUioth* OrientaU 

Vatican, tom. i« p. S5^J. toiB.'lii part 11. p. 60. This learned 
author may be adraotagt^sly <i»ed to corma what Eij.^Bbiuii 
llenaud has f^aid (in ^le 9ef*ond tome of hia Litni^rim Oripn- 
P* JB?*) concerning rt»e first me, of the Nestorian doc- 
trine '&« eaNtem provinces. See alno the Ecclchiastical 
tory of Tlieodorus the Header^ book li. p. 668. 
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apd dexterity, from the year 440 to 48.5, to pro- cent. 
cure fo^ the Nestorians a solid and permanent 
settlement in Persia ; and he was vigorously se- 
conded in thfs undertaking by Manes bishop of ^ 
Ardascira. Sotemarkable was the (success which 
crowned the labours of Barsumasj that his fame 
extended ffatoughout the east ; and the Nestorians, 
which still Remain in. C^aldsea, Persia, Asjyi'ia, 
and the adjacentcoitntries, conriderhim alone, and 
not without 1‘easOn, as theih parent and founder. 

This indefatigable ecclesiastic^ulot oiily persuaded 
Pherozes, the Persian monttreh, to e!xpel out 6f his 
dominions such Christians as had adopted the 
opinions of the Greeks, and .to admit the Nesto- 
rians in their place, but he "efeh eng^ed him to 
put the latter in possession of the principal seat of 
ecclesiastical authority in Persia, the see of Se- 
leucia, which the Patrh^h^ or Catholic of the 
Nestorians, has always ^ll^^even down to our 
time [w]. The zeal and aeti^ty df BarSumas did 
not end here : he erected a famons school at Ni- 
sibis, from whence issued ^ose Nestorian doctors, 
who in this and the following century, spread 
abroad their tenets through l%;^t, Syria, Arabia, 

India, Tartary, and' China Qcj 

XII. The Nestorians, ifeiore 'their aiiairs were nie j.vi- 
thus happily settled, had divided among 

themselves with respect to tm method of explain- cease. 

The biehop of Seletioia by the twenty-third 
canon of the council of Nice, hoi^oured with peculiar marks of 
distinction, and among od^em with the title of Catholic. He 
was invested with the pbWet* of O^li&ing arcfihishopa (a privi- 
lege which belonged to th# pAtnarche alone), .exalted above all 
the Grecian bishops, 1i6n0ured as a {^itriarch, and in the cecu- 
inenical councils Was the sixth in rank after the bishop of Jerii- 
sakun. See Acta Concifii NiCaeni Arab, Alplions. Plsaii. lib. 
iii. cap. xxiii. xxxiv. 

[r] See, for an ample account of tins nmtter, Jos. Sim. 

A^jscnianni Bibliotb. Oriental. Clement. Vatican, tom. iii. 
part 11. p. 77. 
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CENT, ing their doctrine. Some maintained, that the 
manner in which the two natures were united in 
Christ was absolutely unknown ; others, that the 
union of tlie divine nature with the man Jesus was 
oidy an union of will, operation, and, dignity [^yj. 
This dissension, however, entirely ceasbdwhen the 
Nestorimte were gathered toother into one reli- 
gions community, and lived i» ttmiqnillity under 
their own ecclesiastical gbvern.i^ut and laws. 
Their doctrine, as it then detennitied m several 

conneils assenfttl^^fttl^enoia, amounte to what 
follows : “ That ii^ tbeilSlaviour of the world there 
were ttvo LOr (wtwaiBjfs; erf, which the one 

was divine, ev^ mO^etemal Word 4 and the other, 
which was human,' was the mmi Jesus that these 
two persons had on^ one, abject J that tlie 
union between, .the, iwtt 'of <^d and the .son of 
man was formed' in. the moment of fhe Virgin’s 
conception and wsfe never to he dissolved j that it 
Avas not, howevier, an unioBvOf natore pr of person, 
but only^of -wH^ anid afoec^o,^. 'that Christ was, 
therefore,' to be (ESarefully dhdin^.ished from God, 
w'ho dwelt in him as in bis temple i and that Mary 
vras to be ^led^ the mother of Christ, and not 
the.motbw.'ofiG 0 d.?f . . 

The .dbettors of tbhmm'phrme hold .Nestorius in 
the h^^hest<VeimmtioR,%iiB a man of singular and 
eminent 8 anmity,v aitd wd^thy.tm be.had in per- 
petual ramembrhnee: : hut , they maintain, at the 
same tihle, that be taught was much 

’ '' ' J " ' ' ' ' ’ ' V jt It' ' ' " ; 

[^3 Leonpm^ Ne«tpriaiu et Eutydiian. p. 

537. tom. V. Eimr. C&nMii* J^ac. Basimg. 

ProTfe^ifOiilen. ail Cunkiitinav ca|t. 11. p. W. 

[zj TTlik i)i dift way I know of trannlatiiig thti 
M’ord barsijpah whidi wa#» the term U8e4 }>y NebtoriuH, aiHl 
which the Qteeks ’^rewt^r hy^ 'dia tma The wt^rd 

person ^ou]<l have done better in dun unintelli^thle phrube, 
had it not been tiMul itnmedtalely beftgra in a different , sense 
from^ d^ which Nestorius would w^vey by the obscure 
term cmpecL 
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.older than himself, and had been handed down cent. 
from the earliest times of the Christian obnroh ; 
and for this reason they absolutely reftised the >** *"^J^ 
title of Nestoriane. An^ indeed, if we examine 
the matter attentively, we shall find, that>Barsu* 
mas and his followers, instead of teaching their 
disciples precisely the doctrine of K^torius, rather 
polished and.improved his uncouth system to their 
own taste, and added to it several tenets of which 
the good man never dreamt. 

XIII. A violent aversion to j^e Nestorian errors The Euty- 
led many into the opposite, extreme. This w-as 
the case mth the famous 'feutyohes, abbot of a 
certain convent of moidcsat Constantinople, and 
founder of a sect, which was' in direct opposition 
to that of Nestorius, yet equally prejudicial to 
the interests of the Christian church, % the pes- 
tilential discords mid : animosities it produced. 

The opinions of this new' &etion - shot like light-' 
ning through the east j and*' it acquired such 
strength in its progress, as td cveate much mieasi- 
ness both to the Greeks and NeMlorians, whose 
most vigorous efforts were not sufiicieat to pre- 
vent its rising to a hi^h degree* of credit and 
splendor. Eutyches began th^se troubles, A. D. 

448, when he was far advanced in years; and to 
exert his utmost fin’ce and vehemence in opposing 
the progress of the Neetwian' doctrine, he ex- 
pressed his sentiments Concerning the person of 
Christ in the very terms which the Egyptians 
made use . of for that purposd, and taught, that in 
Christ there was but one nature, viz. that of the 
incarnate word [a}. Henhe. he was thought to 


[/T,] That Cyril expressed himself in this manner, ami ap- 
pealed, for his justiAcation in so doing, to the authority of 
Athanasius, is evident beyond all possibility of contradic- 
tion. But it is uncertain whether or no this manner of ex- 
pression was adopted by Atliadasius, since many - are of 
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CENT, deny (he existence of the human nature in Christ, 
and was accused of this, by Eusebius of Dorylj® uin, 
in the council that was assembled by Flavianus 
7 ^'^ at Constantinople, probably this same year. By a 
decree of this council he weis ordered to renounce 
the above>tnehtioned opinion, which he obstinately 
refused to do, and was, on that account, excom- 
municated and deposed ; little disposed^ however, 
to acquiesce in this sentence, he appealed to the 
decision of a general councih < ' 

The council XIV. In cousequence of this appeal, the era- 
«ued peror Theodosius assfunbled an oecumenical coun- 
yentus La- cil ut Ephesus; ' A. T): 449, at the head of which 
tiouum. placed DioscofttS, bishop of Alexandria, the 
successor of Gjuil, ' the faithtol imitator , of his 
ajTogance and fury, littd'a'declarcd enemy to the 
bishop of Constan^oplp: Accordingly, by the 
influence and dah£dlii%- of this turbulent man, 
matters wOre cairied on in this oouncil with the 
same want of equity and decency that had dis- 
honoured a former Ephesian coiHicil, and charac- 
terized the proceedings of Cyril against Xesto- 
rius. For Dioscoilis, In whose church a doctrine 
almost the same with that of the Eutychians was 
constantly taught, cotdhunded matters with such 
artifice and dexterity, ^it the doctoine of one in- 
carnate' nhtiiretiiamph^’ and Eutyches was ac- 
quitted of the ohwrge error that bad been 
brought against Flairiaous, on the other 

(fpirridlt/ ^ book trbiehJl h found, Iftw been falsely 
attrihig^d tO See Idldi* Le Dissert, ii. in Da- 

mas^W, p«, Cb^at. Eutyebianisrno 

ante Eiitjrcneo, ll^. - B by what we i^ad in the 

Biblioth. Orien^. of ii p. 219, that the 

Syrians expiomd ibemselveit' this manner before Eu- 
tyches tboii^ d^ign^g ^reby to broach any 

new doetrine, bur WftWtit well knowing what they 

said. We standi yet in deed nf U tsiHd stid afCcurate history 
of th# Eutyebian notwithi^nding the labours of 

the l^^ed upon dM 
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hand, wae, by the order of this unrighteous conn- cent. 
cil, publicly scourged in the most l^rbarous nian- 
ner, and banished to Epipas, a city of Lydia, 
where soon after he ended his days [6], .The 
Greeks called this Ephesian coppcil, a band, or 
assembly of robbers, ei>*edoif to signify that 

every thing was cawied in . it by fraud or vio- 
lence [c]. And many cQun(^s, indeed, both in 
this and the following ages, are equally entitled to 
the same dishonourable appellation. 

XV. The face of affairs* soon changed, and Tiie coun. 
assumed an aspect utterly unfevourable to the*;^^"^^*"** 
party Avhom the Ephesian council had rendered 
triumphant. Flavianua and his followers not 
only engaged Leo the Great, bishop of Borne, 
in their interests (for the Roman pontiff was the 
ordinary refuge of the oppressed and conquered 
})arty in tins century), but also remonstrated to 
the emperor, that a matter of such an arduous ' 
and iinportant^ature reqmred, in order to its 
decision, a council compel out of the church 
universal. Leo seconded this latter request, de- 
manded of Theodosius a general council, which no 
entreaties could persuade, this emperor to grant. 

Upon his death, howevary bis suco^sdr Marciau 
consented to Leo’s demand, and called, in the 
year 45 J, tlie council of Chaleedou (of), which is 
reckoned the fourth gerieraloroecumeuical council. 

f 

[^] See tbe Concilii^ Jo. Hcirduioi> tpm. i. p. 82. Liberati 
Bieviariurn, cap. xii. 76* Leonk M. Epist. xciii p. 625. 

Nicepbori Hitit. Eccleaiaat. lib. xiv. cap, Ixvii. p. 550, &e. 

[c] Thoti^ Flavianqs JitKl sood after tbe council of 
Ephesus, of the bruises he bad received from Dioscorua and tiio 
other bisliops of bis party in that horrid assembly, yet, before his 
death, be had appealed to Leo ; and this appeal, puraued by Leo, 
occasioned the council, in which Eutyphes was comlemned^ ami 
the bloody E(ioscorus deposed. 

[rf] This council was, by the emperors’ sumnioiLS, 
first a<3£icmbIo(l at Nice, but aftemards removed to Cbalcedonj 
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CENT. The legates of Leo, who, in his famous letter to 
y- Flavianiis, had already cdndemued Uie Eutychian 
j doctrine, presided in this grand aind crowded as- 
sembly. Dioscorus was condemned, deposed, and 
banished into Paphlagonia, the acts of the council 
of Ephesus were annuUed, ^e epistle of Leo re- 
ceive ps a rule of faith Eutych^ who had 
been already sent into bainshinent, and deprived 
of his sacerdotid ^gnity by the emperor, was now 
condemned, though ^eht ; and the following 
doctrine, which is at this time almost generally 
received, was incul<»ted ,upon Christians as the 
object of feith, idz- That in Christ two distinct 
natures were united hi ohe person, and that with- 
out any change, mil^^, conj^ion.” 

Warm con- XVI. The reme% applied by this council, to 
ct^dth^ beal the wotfnds of a^^tnro'^and cKvided church, 
council of proved really worse disease. For a great 

ciiniccdon. (^eutaVnii^ 3^|y^ai]^octors, though 

of various oharabtbra^aiid diife^t' opinions in 
other respects, imitdd in opj^ing, with the ut- 
most vehemence, the coiibcll Chalcedon and 

the e^iistle of Leo, whicbi.it had adopted as a rale 
of faith, and were nnaiH^ous-ln maintmning an 
unity of nature, a|L well as of person, -in Jesus 
Christ. Hmtceyi^ese discords and 

civil Wars, whose an|| murb^ty were carried 

that the wbp, ob irruption of the Huns 

into lHyricuiitt lipi ^ Constantinople, 

iniglit assist at {t ^rson; 

(JT [e3 *11110' thu IMM KjOO taid written to Ra- 
vianus, Mter having be^ by.hbu of ivhat bW passed in 

the council of ConstiuititilipJe. Ih, Ate Leo approves of 

the decisions of that council, declares, ijie doctrine ef Eutyches 
hereti(!al and impious,. iKKptaina, wiA great ajipeamdce of perspi- 
cuity, the doctrine of the Catholic church upon this perplexed 
eubjecl; so that .this letter was eistieenied a masterpiece both of 
logic cmdr eloquence, and was constantly read, during the Advent, 
in the western churches. 
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to the most excessive and incredible lengths.' cent. 
Upon the death of the emperor Mercian, the 
populace assembled tummtuonslj^ in Egypt, masr v ^ ^ 

sacred Proterius, the successor of Dipscorus, and 
substituted. in his place 'Jlinotheus JiSlurus, who 
was a zealous defender (rf the. Eutychian doc- 
trine of one incarnate nature in ^ Clirist. This 
latter, indeed, was deposeji ajid banished by the 
emperor Leo j but, upon his death, was restored 
by Basilicus both to his hbbrty and eppKiopal 
dignity. ' After the death of jB^urus, the de- . 
fenders of the cohneil of Ohi^^on chose in . his 
place, Timotheus, surnained l^dphaciolus, while 
tlie partisans of the Eutychiaiji doctrine of the 
one nature, elected schismatl^ly Peter Moggus 
to the same dignity. An edi^ of the emperor 
Zeno obliged the latter W .yieliL The triumph, 
however, of the Ch^cedomans pn this occasion 
was but transitory ; fo^, upp4 th<s . death of Timo- 
theus, John whom they had chosen in his 

})lacc, was remowd by the same enbperor [/3 ; 
and Moggus, or Mongus, hy tpi iinperiid edict, 
and the favour of Acapitis, bishop of Cdnstanti- 
noplo, was, in the year y^sed to t^ see of 
Alexandria. ' , . . 

XVII. The abbot Baii^iuhasXwhbnii the reader Contests in 
imist be careful not to ephjfouhd with Baxsumas of Armeu!'^ 
Nisibis, the famous promoter of the Nestorian doc- 
trines) having been condemned by the council of 
Chalcedon bTonght the Eutyebian opinions 
into Syria, aiid, by the ministry of his disciple 

[/] See Liberati Brevianum, cap. xvi. xvii. xviii. Evagr. 

Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. rap. viii. lib. iii. Lequien, Orieiis 

Christianiis, toin. ii. p. 410. 

iSr* fj/] The Bareiimas, here mentioned^ waa he who 
AANisted the bishop of Alexandria (Dioscorus) and the soldiers, 
in heating Flavianns to death in tW council of Epheeas, and 
to shun whose fury, the orthodox bishops were forced to creep 
into holes, and hide themselves under hcjrichcs, in that pious 
aNsemhly. 
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CENT. Samuel, spread them amongst the Armenians 
about the year 460. This doctrjne, however, as 
it was commonly explained, had something so 
harsh and shocking in it, that the Syrians were 
easily engaged to abandon it by the exhortations 
of Xenaias, otherwise called Philoxenus, bishop of 
Hierapolis, and the famous Peter Fullo. These 
doctors rejected the opinion, attributed to Eu- 
tyches, that the humim nature of Christ was ab- 
sorbed by the divine (A), and modified matteix so 
as to foraj the following hypothesis} “ That in 
the Son of Ggd there was one nature, whi(;b, 
notwithstanding its unity, %vas double and corn^ 
pounded.” This notion was not less repugnant 
to the decisions of the council of tJhalcedon than 
the Eutycliian dbcirine, an4.was therefore sted- 
fastly opposed by thpse who acknowledged the 
authority of that council (»)• 

Tl»e troii- XVm. Peter,, sumamied Fullo, from the trade 
b^KuTtheUf a fuller, which h© exUi^sed in his rnonastitj 
Fuller, state, had usurped the see of Ahtioch, and, after 
having been several times deposed and condemned 
on account of the bitterness of bis opposition 
to the council of Chalcedon, was fixed in it, at 
last, A. .D. 482i^ by the authority of the emperor 
Zeno, and theJ*favoiir of Acacius, bishop of 
Constantinople ^). 'I’lus troublesome and con- 


[A] iiever a&med wbat ie here attiibuted to 

]iim ; he «]aahNUdQe4 eimply* that the two natures^ which exiHied 
ill Christ before his incanmtioiiy became one after it, by the hy- 
}>o8tatical union. This raiserahle' dispute about words was 
npifri^ed by the contbndin^ partiee iiuavip^ no clear ideas of the 
terms person sjid nature ; as also by an iiivinciblB ignorance of 
the subject in dispute. 

[?] J. Sim. Aasemanni Bib}ioth. Orient. Vat. tom. ii. p. 1 — 
1 0, See also tlie Dissertation of this author, De Monophysitis, 
)vhich is prehxeil to this volume. 

Vahisii Dissertatio de Pet. Fullone, et de Synodis ad- 
versuS eum colleetis, which is added to the third volume of the 
Scrip tor. Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 173. 
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tentious man ex<nted new discords in the church, cent. 
'and seemed ambitions of forming a ne^ sect under 
the name of Theopaschites j ; for to the irords, 

“ O God, most holy,** &c. in the famous hymn ^ 
udiich the Greeks called Tris^um, he ordered 
the following phrase to be added in the eastern 
churches, who hast tdifered for us upon the 
cross.” His design in this was manifoetiy to raise 
a new sCct, and al^ to hx mom deeply in the 
minds of the people,, the of one nature 

in Christ, tp which he wee. ztsaibnsly attached. 

His adversariesi, and ei^ieciaiiy .Feiix, the Roman 
pontiff, interpreted th^ add|limi to the hymn 
above-mentioiied in a quite djBfemnt manner, and 
charged him with m«|^tainj[agF that all the three 
persons of the GodIieB<£w|^ej^cified : and hence 
those who approved of his a<Mihion were called 
Tlieopa8dih;es. *Z%e oon^imnce of this dispute 
was, that the western C^rifitiems rejected the ad- 
dition inserted, by. l?^!o,> whidi they judged re- 
lative to the whoto Tfitatty*^ while the Orientals 
used it constantly aftw this period, and that with- 
out giving the least offence,' because they applied 
it to Christ alone j.* 

XIX. To put ah, Ihiil.to this co^bversy. The Heno. 
which had produced thq most unlw^y divisions, 
both in church and state,, the'^peror Zeno, by 
the advice of Acacius, bishop otf Constantinople, 
published, A. D. 4>B2, the fomous Henoticon, or • 
decree of union, which was dhsighed to reconcile 
the contending parties. Thift.dhoree repeated and 
confirmed all t^ had been enacted in the coun- 
cils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chal- 

[/] This word expresses the enormous error of those frantic 
doctors, who imagined that the Godhead suffered m and with 
Christ. 

[w] See Noris, Lib. de Uno ex Trinitate Came Pftsso, tom. 
iii. opp. Dtss. i. cap. iii* p* 78S. Assemaani BiUioth. Orient. 

Vatican, tom. i. p. 518. tom. ii» p. 36. 180. 

VOL. ir. 
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GENT, cedon, against the Arians, Nestorians, and Euty> 
chians, without making any particular mention of 
the council of Chalcedon [»J. For Acaciua had 
persuaded the emperor, that the present opposition 
was not carried on against the decrees that had 
passed in the council.of Chalcedon, but against the 
council Itself } with respect to which, therefore, 
an entire silence was undoubtedly prudent in a 
proposal, which, instead of reviving, was designed 
to put an end to. all disputes, and to reconcile the 
most j arnng principles. 

In the mean, time, Mongus and Fullo, who 
filled the se^ of Alexandria and Antioch, and 
beaded tlie sect of the Monophysites [o], sub- 
scribed this decree, of union, which was also ap- 
proved by Acados of j^nstantinople, and by all 
those of the two copten^ag parties who were at 
all remarkable tor their pandour and moderation. 
But there were on aU sides violent and obstinate 
bigots, who oppcs^ with rigour, these pacific 
measures, and 'complained of the Henoticon as in- 
jurious to the honour and authority of the most 
holy council of Chalcedoa Hence arose new 
contests and new divisimis, not less deplorable 
than those which the union was design- 

ed to suppress. 

Produces XX. A conslderak^^ body of the Mcmophy- 
“°7,am«ng sites, or Eulychituis, upon the conduct of 

th« Eutg. Moo^s, who had subscribed the decree, as highly 
chwnfc crimind, a^ coisaeqiuehtly formed themselves 
into a new ration, under the title of Acepbali, 
i. e. hecsdSfiSs, because,, by fhe-sulunission of Mon- 


[ti] Evagrius, Hist. Eccl« lib. iii. cap- xiv. Liberati Bre- 
viariuin Hist. cap. xviii. 

[o] This word ejrpressea fte doctrine of those who be- 
lieved, that in Christ there waa, but one nature, and is, in most 
respects, the same with the term Eutychians. 

See Facundus Hermiaii. Defens. Trium Capitulor. lib* 
xii. cap. iv. 
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giis, they had been deprited of their chief [gf]. cent. 
This sect was afterwards divided into three others, 
who were called Anthropomorphites, Barsanu- >. "j 
phites, and ^saianists ; and these again, irf the ' 
following century, were the unhappy occasion of 
new factions, of which the ancient writers make 
frequent mention [r j. ■ It is, however, necessary to 
observe here, for the information df those whose 
curiosity interests them in inquiries of this nature, 
that these subdivisions cS the Eiitychian sect are 
not to be adopted udth too much ^ility. Some 
of them are entirely fictitious ; others are charac- 
terised by a nominal, and not by a real difference ; 
the division is in words and not in things ; while 
a third sort is distinguished; not by their peculiar 
doctrines, but by certaid^^rltes and institutions, 
and matters of a merefy circumstantial nature. 

Be that as it will, these nuAierouS; branches of the 
Eutychian faction did not flourish long ; they de- 
clined gradually in tbe^Mldwii^ ceiituiy ; and the 
influence and authority of the fomoTis Baradseus 
contributed principally tO’ their total extinction 
by the union he established* among the numbers 
of that sect. 

XXI. The Roman' Felix n. having And also 
assembled an Italian council combed of sixty- 
seven bishops, condemn^, , .dej^sed; and cut off!berou°Dcli 
from the communion ^f the church, Acacius, 
bishop of Constantinople, as a perfidious enemy to 
the truth. Several artides were alleged against 
Acacius, to fomish a pretext for the severity of 
this sentence ; such as his attachment to the Mo- 


{q~] Evafrr. Hist- Ercl. lib. iii. cap. xiii. Leontius Bysant. 
I)e Sectis, tom. i. Lection Antiq. CanisH, p. 537. Timoth* in 
Cotelerii Monument. Ecclesiee Gi-eecse, tom. iii. p. 409. , 

[r] Those sects are enumerated by Basnage, in We Philegom. 
H<1 Hen. Caiiisii Lection. Antiqu. cap. iii. and by^Asseman, in 
Dissertatio de Munophysitis, p. 7. 

O 2 
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CENT, nopliysites, and their leaders Mongus and Fullo, 
PART II contempt \Hth which he treated the conncil 

^_ tr' -T i ' Chaloedon, and other accusatidns of a like na- 

turOi But true reasons of these proceedings, 
and of the irreconcileable hatred which the Ro- 
man inentMs inxhilged against Aoacins, were his 
den3nfig .the supremacy of the bishop of Rome, 
his opp<^ing it throughout the whole course of 
his mitiistry f»], and his ambitioiffi efforts to en- 
fatg^e, be]^ond all botlhds, the authority and prero- 
gatiyes of the sec of Oohstantinople; The Greeks, 
however, deibihied the character and memory of 
their bishop hgaih0 all the aspersions which were 
east upon biin W the Romans. ^ Hence arose a 
new schism, a»id nfeW center tHiich were car- 
ried on with tftd^Bee> until hallowing 
century, Udien the obsti^hcy and pei-severance of 
the Latins opposition of the 

oriental "phd brcs^t about an agree- 

ment, in coiise^^iSibe of ymich, the names of 
Acacius and Ftflfe were Struck out of the dip- 


Thid again ia one of the periods of ecdesiastical his- 
tory, in afhiell we find a npultitude ^ events, which are so many 
proofe how far the au^emaoy bf Ifie' of ftome was from 

being nniversally Felix IL deposes and ex- 

cenanltEnioates AcacM^ihe wtHmdi of .Constantinople, who not 
only reives tilis w^i^teiopt, but, in his turn ana- 

ttiematizes and the pope, and orders his name 

tb be gtrttc^ out i^the dipt]|^i|. Tliia conduct of Acacius is ap- 
proved by cbA*ch of Constantinople, by almost 

att the Wf evcm. Amireas of Thessalontca, 

who Was at that tinlb p^o’s vicar hr East lllyricuin. This 
was the occl^oh of that gena-a! sddam, which continued for the 
space of twenty*>five yeaia, between the eastern and western 
chunihes. It is here^ woiNhy of observation, that the eastern 
MsbotHS did not adhere to the. ebuse of Acacius; from any other 
principle, Os i^peam froBS the ' moat authentic records of those 
times, than a persuaeiNNi of the illegality of bis excommiinication 
by the Htman pontifiv who, in their judgment^ bad not a riglit to 
dopiiai the first bishop of the east, withouf the consent of a gene- 
ra) council. 
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tyclis, or eaored registers, and thus branded with cent. 
perpetual infamy ft]. 

. XXII. These deplorable dissensions and con- 'j 
tests had for their object a matter of the smallest 
importance. Eutyches was generally supposed trines of 
to have maintained; “ That the divine nature of 
Christ had absorbed the human, and that, con-Honopiiy. 
sequently, in him there w;as but one nature, viz.s‘“=®- 
the divine; ’’ but the truth uf this supposition 
is as yet destitute of supicieRi'evidence- How- 
ever that may have been*, thia opinion, as also 
Eutyches, its pretended author, were , rejected 
atid condcmnea by those who opposed the conn-, . 
cil of Chalcedon, and prii|ci^iy indeed by Xe- 
naias an<l Fullo, who .artbn therefore, improperly 
called Eutychiana, ^qd.}iiEQng^her to the class of 
the Monophysites. : Thpy.whct assumed this latter 
title held, " That the diyipe emd human nature of 
Christ were so unitod, na to ifobh only one nature, 
yet, without any change, '(infusion, or mixture 
of the two natures and that this caution might 
be carefully ol)served, and .their meaning be well 
understood, they fre^u^ntfy expressed themselv(‘s 
thus; “In Christ ^Ih^e', is One nature; but 
that nature is two-fold and- compounded £w].” 

Tliey disowned all rekdlhn •''S^ attachment to 
Eutyches ; but regarded, the highest vene- 
ration, Dioscorus, Barsumas, Kenaias, and Fullo, 
as the pillars of thair ^ect ; and rejected, not 
only the Epistle of Leo, but also the decrees 

[^J Hen. Va1e8ii»»9 Disfliert*^ de Synodts Roman, ia quibus 
damnatus est AcaciuH, adcalcetu, tom. iii. Scxiptor. Eccl. p« 179. 

Ha^nafi^e, Histou'e de TEgliae, tom. i. p. 301> 380, 381. Baylea 
Dictionary in EngUab, at tho article Acaciusu David Blonde), 

De la Primaute dans TEgliae, p. 279, Acta Sanctorum, tom. 
iii. Febnian p. 602* . 

[w] See the passages drawn fi'om ibc writings of the Monopby- 
sites by the most learnetl, and, livquently, impartial Assemun, iu 
bis Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. ii. p. 25, 2ti, 29, 31*, 117, 133, 

135, 277, 297, &c. 
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CENT, of the council of Chalcedon. The opinion of 
^ the Monophysites, if we judge of it by the terms 
in which it is here delivered, does not seem to 
^ differ in reality, but only in the manner of ex- 
pression, from that which was established by the 
council of Chalcedon [m>]. But, if we attend care- 
fully to the metaphysical ai^ihents and subtil- 
ties which the former employed to confirm their 
doctrine [x], we shall, perhaps, be ' induced to 
think^ that the ebhtroyersy between the Mono- 
physites and Ch^cedonians is not merely a dis- 
pute about words. 

The Pel*. • XXIII. A ucw cori^versy iwpse in the church 
ttovew"* century^ and its pestilential effects 

extended themselves tht’ongh the following ages. 
The authors of it were IPel^hs and Cselestius, 
both monks; th^ former' ^J^Viton; and the latter 
a native of Ireland [yj they lived at Rome in the 
greatest reputation, jmd werehniversally esteemed 
on account; of their extraordinary piety and vir- 
tue [z]. These monks looked upon the doctrines. 


M«fi)r learned mail tiMl thii^QtroverBy as a mere dis- 
pute about word»t G^oiy ii^bulpba^ a Monophy- 

' sites and the moat ]eaj*Ui^ or aeet> declares this as his opinion. 
Asseman. Bibltoth. Oii^i. p. 291. Add to this the 

Biblioth* Itali^ue, La Croze, Histoire dii 

Christianiame des p< S^|fpd Histoire du Christianisme de 
Ethiopet^ p. 14. ^ . a Roman by birth and by re- 

ligion, seems in a |foqd m^ure to hav’e adopted the same way 
of thlnking^ ^ uppears by fk ^297, of the tome quoted above. 

[a?] S^, subtiij^ '(itrgfunentaiion of Abulphai*aius, in tlic 
Bibliotb. Cront. of Aaseihaiji. tom^ ji. p. 28S» 

' 9 ^ [y] tJothing very certain can be iadveutced with respect 
to the native c^untiy of Caelettius, which some say was Scotland, 
and others Campania in Italy. We know, however, that he was 
descended of an illustrious family; and that, after having applied 
himself to the study of the law for «)me time, he retired from 
, ijie world, and emhrace<l the monastic tife« See Gennad. De 
^ jScrfjjw. Ecclesiast. cap, xliv. 

[zj The learned and fiirioiw Jerome, who never once 
thought of doing coninrion justice to those wlio had the mis- 
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“ which were commonly received, “ Concerning cent. 
the original corruption of human nature, and 
the necessity of divine grace to enlighten the un- 
derstanding, and purify the heart, as prejudicial 
to the progress of Wine^ and virtue, and tending 
to lull mankind Jn a presumptuous and fatal 8e« 
curity. They pdain^ined t^ftlwse doctrines were 
as false as they were, pernicious } t^at the sins of our 
first parents were impu^d tuthenpt, alone, and not to 
their posterity ; tbal^ we ^ei^^d nd coriuption from 
their fall, but are bpi:;h, to !pure and unspotted 
as Adam came out of the fimhtng hand of his Cre- 
ator ; that mbddtid, the^^qie« lu^. capable of re- 
pentance and amendment j ^d,of arriving to the 
highest degrees of pie.ty am ^rtiie by the .use of 
their natural facultito'4ha^ppvr <^ ; that, indeed, 
external grace is heedssa^^^^ ex^e them endea- 
vours, but they no hee^ pf the Internal 
succours of the diyiaq.S^tit^** . hotipns, and 
some others intimatni!|'’ qonheq^ with them [a j, 
were propagatq4 at B^e^" though h) S' pivate man- 
ner, by the two mdmes aiycmy nienttoned, who, 
retiring from that city, Ai •!>. 410 , Upon the ap- 
praach of the Go^hs, ‘ went fihst into Sidly, and 
afterwards into Amea/' where they published their 

fortune to differ from him .in opii4i*i,’ tKCUsed ^elagius of glut- 
tony and intemperance, after lip. tyd h<4i:^.<(f his errors, though 
he had admired him before for hie e|i^p|ar^ virtue. Augustin, 
more candid and hqnest, .bears testimony to the truth ; 

and aren while He writes against tl^ii hr^rb^c, acknowledges that 
he iiad made great progress in Virtue HiHd piety, that his life was 
cliaste and his manners bhuneleasi and this, indeed, is' the trutli 
of the matter. ’ ' - ' ‘ 

gy [aj The doctrines that were mpre immediately connected 
with the main principles of Pelagigs were, thaic infant baptism 
was not a sign or seal of the remiigiion of sins, but a' mark of 
Admission to the kingdom of heaven, whkh was only open to 
the pure in heart ; that good works were meritorious, and the 
only conditions of salvation ; — with many others too tedious to 
mention. 
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doctrine with more freedom. From Africa Pe- 
lagius passed into Palestine, while Cselestius re- 
I mained at Carthage with a view to perferment, 
desiring to be admitted Oiniong the presbyters of 
that city.. But the discovery of his opinions having 
blasted his hopes, and his anrors being condemned 
in a council held at Carthage, A. D. 41 S, he de- 
parted from that city, and i^ent into the east. 
It was from this time that Augustin, the famous 
bishop of Hippo, b^mi to attock the tenets of 
Pelagius and C^lestius in his learned and elo- 
quent writings ; , amd to him, ind^, is principally 
due the glory of Imving Spqppressed this sect in its 
very birth f&]. v 

XX^V. Things went inore smoothly with Pe- 
lagius in the east, "^hero hie et^yed the protec- 
tion and &vour JohA, of Jerusalem, 

whose attadiment to |eh^uients of Origen 
led him naturaily to coun^nance those of Pe- 
lagius, on account ;o$ |the conlbrinity that there 
seemed to be between ^ese^tiyo systems. Under 
the shadow^ of this .pdwerfnl protection, Pela- 
gius made a public prof^imK of his opinions, 
and formed, msmidea several, places. And 
though^ in the ysiw he^was accused by Oro- 
sius, a Spanish p|gesb;^er, whom Augustin had 
sent into Pa]^tinp%r ilr^jpurpoBe, before an as- 
sembly of bishopSijnet at Jerusalem, yet he was 
dismissed without jdip leasts censine } and not only 


[b*] The Pelagian eontr6^rihrey haa been hifrtorici^y treatetl by 
many learned writer9> eiich' as Uidief) in hie Antiquit* Eccles, 
BritannicsB ; Li^t; G^n Voesjljia;. ^oris ; Gamier^ in his Supple- 
ment. Oper» llieodov^i; Janaemus in Auguatino; and others. 
Longueval aleo, a'Prench Sesuit]^ wrote a history of the Pelagians, 
the preface to the ninth voL.of his Histona Ecclesias Gaili- 
4. After all, it must be confessed, that of all these 
learned writers none have eTcbausted this interesting subject, or 
treated it with a sufficient degree of impartiality. 
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so, but was soon after fully acquitted of all errors 
by the council of Diospolis [c]. 

This controversy was brought to Borne, and 
referred by Ceelestius and Pelagius, to the deci- 
sion of Zosimus [d], who was raised to the pon- 
tificate A. D. 417. The new pontiff, gained over 
by the ambiguous and seeniingly; orthodox con- 
fession of faith, that Geelestius, who was now 
at Rome, had artfully draWn ub, and also by the 
letters and protestsdions of Pel^d^ pronounced 
in favour of these monks, d^lajred them sound in 
the faith, and unjdstly p^bout^ by their adver- 
saries. The Afincan bisbopsi with Augustin at 
their head, little affected wiih this declaration, 
continued obstinately to maintain the judgment 
they had pronounced in -this .matter, and to 
strengthen it by their exboitatibn^ their letters, 
and their writings) ‘‘■Zosimiis jdelded to the per. 
severance of the Africans, changed his mind, and 
condemned with the Utmost iapv^ty', Pelagius 
and Cselestius, whom he had honoured with his 
approbation, and covered with his protection. 
This was followed by a train of evils, which pur- 
sued these two monks without interruption. They 
were condemned by that same Ephesian council 
which had launched* its thund^ at the head of 
Nestorius: in short, the Oauls, Biitons, and 

[c*] Spp Daniel, Histoire du Concile de Diospolis, which is to 
be found in the Opuscula of that eloquent and leamed Jesuit, 
piiblisliod at Paris in tJie year 1734, in three volumes quarto. 
Diospolis was a city of Palestine, known in scripture by the name 
of Lydda ; and the bishop who presided in this council was Eu- 
logius of Csesarea, Metropolitan of Palestine. 

1®** [cf] To preserve the thread of tJie history here, and pre- 
vent the reader s hein^ surprised ^o find Pelajiriiis and Cselestius 
appealing to Rome, after having been acquitted at Diospolis, it 
is necessary to observe, that after the council of Diospolis, these 
two monks were condemned anew, A. D. 416, by the African 
bishops assembled at Carthage, and those of Numidia assembled 
at Milevuni ; upon which they appealed to Rome. 
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CENT. Africans, by their, councils, and the emperors, by 
their edicts and penal laws, demolished this sect 
in its infancy^ and suppressed it entirely before it 
had acquired any tolerable degree of vigour or 
consistence (^e]. 

The Pr^ XXy. The unhappy, disputes^ about the ofH- 

destinari- Pelagius 0068810060, 88 iisually hafqiens, 

other controversies equi^y^^prejadicial to the peace 
of the church,: and thnipitei^ts of true Christi- 
anity. In thni^nise^pl^Wdispute, Augustin had 
delivered his ;pt>nceEning the necessity of 

divine grace m Oidefi M our^'i^ and the 

decrees of God the future condi- 

tions of men, ndlnb^l^eihg ,aJ\yays consistent 
M'ith himself, or .mtdy^l^'io-Othein. Hence cer- 
tain monks of others, were led 

into a notion, ‘ V predestinated 

the wicked to gte^fd pH^lpfaii^nt, but also to the 
guilt andtran^^M>i>^OnC# :^ey are punished ; 

and that tbns l)^ 9 |^th^|ood khd bad actions of all 
men wpi'e deteiroiaeqins^flr eternity by a divine 
decree, and fbted itl|j^ible necessity.” 

Those who emlHaci^ ^thhr^'einaion were called 
PredestinaiiaB 8 .;^ '*A^q|^^lthi. ilted his utmost in- 
fluence and present the spreading of 

this doctrine^ anil his true sentiments 

with more persj^ai^^^ited. it might not be at- 
tributed to hinfi.f Ifi^si^Oria were seconded by 
the coupcite of %rl<^)lfhd Lyom in which the 
doctrino, in* quo^on Wqjs publicly rejected and 


< £e] Se0 GHmiA Jo. ia^ li^^toria Pe}ag;iana, Hb. t. 

cap. Iv* p.,]SO; ai^'abo oWi^'atiooii that have been 

made upoi^ this hl.'.llte Bihliotheipia Italique, tom. 

V. p. 74. The wri^ni oa bo^^iides a>p mentioned by Jo. Emtic. 
Buddeus, lA his Isagfc^ ad^eologi^ tom* ii. p. 1071. The 
.Ji^med Wall, of loiant vo!. i. chap. xix. 

riitirl. given a cxiacina and eliegant account of the Pelagian eontro- 
verny.; on account w^bichy ;^ougb iinperfect ia several respects, 
abounds with solid and^mful erudition. 
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condemned But we must not omit ob- cent.- 

serving, that the existence of this Predestinarian 
sect has been denied by many learned men, And ,***”^_|*!. 
looked upon as an invention of the Semi-Pelagians, 
designed to decry the followers of Augustin, by 
attributing to them unjustly this dangerous and 

pernicious error' f ^3* 

XXVI. A new and. drfFsrhnir modification was Semi-Fe- 
given to the doctrine pf’Adgt^n' by the monk'*®'”''’ 
Cassian, who came from thd ebst intb France, and 
erected a monasterj^ hear h&^rseil!^. 'Nor was he 
the only one whh.iattemptied tb fix upon a certain 
temperature between the^fert^ of Pelagius and . 
the opinions of the Afi^dhn twaele j several per- 
sons embarked in th^ uddertak^'about the year 
430 , and hence flirose;.h nhw^^bt,'’ which* were 
called, by their Seifii^Pelagians. 

The opinions of this hfKvb bedn misrepre- 
sented, by its enemies, u^n 4^einftl-oecasi 
such is generally the. mte c^^-jpjirties in religi- 

[/] See Jac. Sehiw^di tom. iv. 

opp. p. 271. Baenage, tom. ^ livr. xii. 

cap. ii. p. 698. Diom Petavi^> tom. vi. p. 

168, 174, &c. \ 

[^] See Gilb. Mau^ioi FabuW confutata, 

which he subjoined to the second toiide M/his learned work in- 
titlcd Collectio varioi-um Sciiptortiiil qui ' Sfiec. ix. >de ,Praedesti- 
iiatione et Gratia scripserunt. Fred« Spanbemius/ Ititrod. ad His* 
toriain Eccles. tom. i. «'opp. p. ^93.; . Jim:. Basna^. Adnot. ad 
Prosper! Chronicon et Pfsef.. ad^ Faustum Regieuseni, tom. i. 

Lection. Antiqu. Hen. Canisii, p. 31V34 j 8. Granet (who wrote 
the life of Launoy) observes, that Sirmond bad solicited Launoy 
to wiite against Mauguin, who deniekt the existence of the Pre* 
destinarian sect ; but that the fonneir having examined the matter 
wit!) care and application, adopted the sentiment of Mauguin. 

The whole dispute about the existence of this sect will, when close- 
ly looked into, appear to be little more, perhaps, than a dispute 
about words. It may be very true, that, about this time, 

nay, from the time of St. Paul, certain persons embraced the 
Predestinarian opinions here mentioned. But there is no solid 
proof, that tlie a^ttors of these optniona ever formed themselves 
into fi sect. See Basnage, Hist, de TEglise,' tom. i. p. 700. 
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CENT, ous controversies. Their doctrine, as it has been 
pinT u. ppila.med by the learned, amounted to 

w ^ y this : “ That inward preventing grace was not 
necessary to form in the soul the first beginnings 
of true repentance and amendment ; that every 
one was capable of producing these by the mere 
power of their natural fiuMilties, as also of exer- 
cising faith in .Christ,,, and forming the pur- 
poses ' of a hcdy and tSiioere obedience.” But 
they acknowledged^ at the same time, “ That 
none could pefi»ev^re or advance in that ludy 
and virtuous course which they had the power 
of beginnings withupt thc^erpetual support, and 
the powerful the divine grace [A]*” 

The disdples ^||^iigtin', in Gaul, attacked 
the Semi-jPefiag^ 4 |m^ utmost vehemence, 

without bein^f Jj^iiipate or overcome 

them [i3‘ T^a0^u^tw4his sect vyas so suited 
to the oa.pael^^ '0£‘tl^ generality of men, so 
conforifiai^toi|ie;’^ o^ that prevailed 

among the mothist|p'^«'0£det^r , so well received 
among the learned Grecian doc- 

tors, that neither the zeal nor industiy of its adver- 
saries could siyi^|k/it8 i^^id and extensive progress. 

of th« Semi- Pelagians wero 
the foUowiAg^r not ditipenHe his grace to 

one, mor^ thnn m eji^^quence of Predestination, i, e. 

an eternal and ^h^o^ deia^; but was willing to have all 
men, if thaf isoin^od With ^ tmmx* of his pospel. 2, 1'hat 
Christ died for all S. That the grace pun:ha«ed by Christ, 

ami ipM^ry to fiah^ar waa cfiftred" to all men. 4.. That 
mah, before hn Waa capable of faith and holy 

deirir^ man, bcarnf fiie, was eotiaeqwmtly capable of 

resisting the mfluencoN of ;griice, or complying with its sugges- 
tions. See Basni^, Histoiro de TEelise, tom. i. livr. xii. cnn. i. 
p. G96 ,«m;/ 

[f] Jac. Basnage, Hist, de rEgtise, torn, i* iin*. xii. eap. i. 

^ France, tom. ii. P^rsef. p. 9. Vossii Histor. 
Peligiana, lib. v. p. 538, Scipie MaiFei (under the fictitious 
name of frenaius Veroneneis) X)e Haeresi Pelagiana in tomo xxix. 
Opuscul. Scientif. Angefr Calogem, p. 399. 
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.Add to its other advantages, that neither Angus- cent. 
tin, nor his followers, had ventured to oond«nn it 
in all its parte, nor to brand it as mi'impious and 
pernicious heresy. . 

XXVII. This was the ootnmeneement of those Various 
unhappy contests, those subtile and p«rplexing“J^‘™’®'' 
disputes concerning gr|ai 5 ei or the nature and ope-’eTnli^g' 
ration of that divine power, wliich is essentially*”'®' 
required in order to 8cdvat|ipn, rent the church 

into the m()St depiOir|i^ di^iolps tbrou^ the 
whole course of ^e iitiecee^ipg ;i^i and which, 
to the deep sorrow dnd.r^^i^ i^'evety true and 
generous Christvah,, ItetcffiCbeUn down 

to the present time; 4 .q^»ie of Augustin, 
who was of (pinion, t;hh% ini^l^ work of conver- 
sion and sancjtififfiitiQn' «dl %.be attributed to 
a divine energy, .(Ipf Tgothing hthnan agency, 

had many foUoh^i^jp :i® church; 

though his disciples V|ia|a never been entirely 
agreed about' the tpauneii* of .eji^nihg what he 
taught upon that biead TbefVfoildwers of 

Cassian were, ttiuch^inore numerous, 

and his doctrine, thdp^h variously explained, was 
received in the g#^te^ ^art ^of the monastic 
schools in Gaul, from’ whpimprit s|)read itedlf far 
and wide through the Enimp^ad provinces. As 
to the Greeks, and other eatitrespa -Christians, they 
had embraced the Semi-Peli^ah doctnne before 
Cassian, and still adhere firqifly to it. The gene- 
rality of Christians looked upon the opinions of 


[A] It is well known that the Jansenists and Jesuits 
both plead the authority of St. Aufrustiii. in behalf of their 
opposite systems witli respect to pred^tination and grace. 
This knotty doctrine has exercised severely the pretended 
infallibility of the popes, and exposed it to the laughter of the 
wise upon many otx’asions ; and the famous Bull Unigenitus, 
which of late years has made such noise, set Olement XL in 
direct opposition with several of the most celebrated Roman 
pontiffs. Which are we to believe? 
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CENT, Pelagius as daring and presumptuous ; and even 
y* to those who adopted them in secret, they ap- 
peared too free and too far removed from the 
notions commonly received, to render the public 
profession of them advisable and prudent. Cer- 
tain, however, it is, that in all ages of the church 
there have* been several persons, who, in confer- 
mity with the doctrine attributed to this heretic, 
have believed mankind, endowed with a natural 
power of paying to the divine laws a perfect 
obedience. 
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SIXTH CHNTURY. 


PASTiV 

THE EXTERNAL HtStORY OF xils CHURCH. 



CHAPTER 1. 

Concerning the Mnei^ which hap- 

pened to the Chureii 'during Jt3^. Centwg. 

I. The zeal of the bishops of Constantinople, cent. 
seconded by the protection ftnd influence of the ^ j 
Grecian emperors, increased the^umber of Chris- ^ ^ ^ 

tiaiis in the east, and contributed to the conver- 
sion of some barbarous nations ; of those, parti- grcss of tbc 
cnlarly, who lived upon the larders ^of the Euxine^^*‘“')^ • 
sea, as appeal's by the most authentic records oftL cKt.'” 
Grecian history. Among these nations were the 
Abasgi, who inhabited the country lying between 
the coasts of the Euxine sea, and mount Caucasus, 
and who embraced Christianity under the reign of 
J ustinian [a] ; the Heruli, who dwelt beyond the 
Danube, and who were converted under the same 
reign [6] ; as also the Alans, Lazi, and Zani, 
with other uncivilized countries, whose situation, 
at this time, is only kno\^ by vague and imper- 

[o] Procopius, De Bello Gothico, lib. iv. cap. iii. Le Qiiien, 

Oiiena Cliristianus, tom, i. p. 1331. * 

[Z>] Procopius, 1. c. lib. ii, cap. xiv. 
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feet conjectures. These conversions, indeed, 
however pompously they may sound, were ex- 
tremely superficial and imperfect, as we learn 
from the most credible accounts that have been 
given of them. All that was required of these 
darkened nations amounted to an oral profession 
of their faith in Christ, to their abstaining from 
sacrificing to the gods, and their committing to 
memory certain forms of doctrine ; while little 
care was taken to . enrich their minds with pious 
sentiments, or to cultivata in their hearts vir- 
tuous aflections. So tbwit, even after their con- 
veraion to Christianity, they I’etained their pi’i- 
mitive ferocity- and savage manners, arid conti- 
nued to distinguish themselves by the most horrid 
acts of cruelty and - ra^ne, and the practice of' 
all sorts of wickedness. In the greatest part of 
the Grecian provinces, and even in the capital of 
the .eastern empire, tfatere-twere still multittides 
who preserved a secret attachment to the pagan 
religion. ’ Of these, vart numbers were brought 
over to Christiapity under the reign of .Justin, 
by the ministerial labours of John, bishop of 
Asia 

II. In the western parts, Remigius, or Remi, 
bishop of Rhdms, who is commonly called The 
Apostle of the Gauh, signalized his zeal in the 
conversion of those who still adhered to the an- 
cient superstitions and his success was con- 
siderable, partictdaiiy aft|^ that auspicious period 
when Clovis, km^ of the Pranks, embraced the 
gospel. 

In Britain, sevend circmnititanees concurred to 
favour the propag^ion of Christianity. Ethel- 
bert, king of Kent, and the most consider- 

[cl Jos. Sim. AssemaBniis, Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. ii. 
p. 85. 

[dj llihtoire Litteraire de la Fcaocey toia. iii. p* 155.. 
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able of the Anglo* Saxon monarchs, among wbmn 
that island was at this time divided, married 
Bertha, daughter of Cherebert, king of Paris^ to- 
wards the oonclttsion of this century. This prin* 
cess, partly by her otm inflimnoe, tmd partly by 
the pious efforts of the followed iber 
into Britain, gradual^' formeA in the mind of 
Ethelbert aceitaih inelhihtUiin to 4 be Christian 
religion. While the kmg wsd in this fiivourable 
disposition, Gregory ^e &reat shat into Britain, 
A. D. 596, forty Benedit^n^ moidih* > with Au- 
gustin at their headfi? 3 » id” order to bring to 
perfection what the ptOns' queen happily 

begun. This monk, sheened the jseal and 
assistance of Bertha, qMvhsrted>' the king, and 
the gi'eatest part of -the‘.'’itribBbitnnte of Kent, 
and laid anew the foundptoms* of ^e British 
church [y }. ' ' ■■ ^ 

The labours of !kish monk, 

were attended with, street dmoiig the Plots and 
Scots, many of whom ombriicedr^l^ of 

Christ [^]. r-x 'Y- ' ^ 

In Germany, the Bohemiahs^ Thurii^ans, and 
Boii, are said to have abandoned, in this century, 
their ancient supersf^tieUs to have re- 


[e] Thia British a{Kntla' 09 S;pdw BMoast^ 
St. Andrew, of the order o( St. fieaeiu^ .'After his 

an-ival in England, he cOov«^^ Ote Into places 

of Christian worship, into a cathedral, 

opened a seminary of leaniu()^,^'.iSoiim^ the. Abbey of St. -Au- 
gustin, received episcopal Urduiatioa iichm the primate of Aries, 
.was invested by Pope p^er over aU the British 

bishops and Saxon prelates, aod'^ih* die hrst archbish<^ of Can- 
terbury. ' 

Cy*] Bede, Histor. Eecles. Getais'Asgler. lib. i. cap. xatiii. p. 
55. edit. Chifleti. Rapin’s History of England. Acta Sanoter. 
tom. iii. Februar. p, 

Bede, Histor. Eccles. lib. hi. tispi' ir. p. t34. - 
[A] Henr. Canisii Lection. Antiquwi tom. iii. put II. p. 208. 
Aventinus, Annal. Boiorum. - * ■ • 
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CENT, ceived the light of divine truth ; though this fact 
paIt I extremely doubtful to many. 

V " ^ / All these conversions and sacred exploits will 
lose much of their importance in the esteem of 
such as .examine mtn attention the accounts 
which have been giv^n of them by the writers of 
this and the succeeding ages. For by these ac- 
counts it appears, that the converted nations now 
mentioned, retained a gireat part of their former 
impiety, superstition, and licentiousness ; and 
that, attached, to Christ by a mere outward and 
nominal profeesipp,,. they, in effect, renounced the 
purity of his , docn^e, and the^authority of his 
gospel, by their jdagitiops lives, Md. the supersti- 
tious and idola^jus inta^ and institutions which 
they continued ln oteierve , 

J lie Jews III. ^ vas]^,. inultitu4e,vUf JftnnB, converted to 

Christianity, in pl^s,. were added to the 

places. church during t^'coiuue <if this centuiy.. Many 
in the east, p^c^arty the inhabitants of Borium, 
a city pf Ly^ 'were Jbrpv^l^, oyer to the truth 
by the persuasion and ini^uence of the emperor 
Justinian [^ 3 * I® ^10. west, , the zeal and autho- 
rity of the Gallic emd Spanish monarchs, the 
efforts of Greg^ tbe.Graat, and the labours of 
Avitus,' hiiiOT . pT ^upa, engaged numbers of 
that blinded , ufi^oja^jl^ i^cpeive the gospel. It 
rnmft, howew, .|e a^owledged, that of these 
converaion^ thd |;rea^t P^ were owing to the 
liba,i^i^"i^^^Chi||^aa princes, or to the feai’ of 
pthiishmlnt, lutK^Jiaip ta the force of ailment, 

[t] Tbw by dW TnonkA, 

ia the Hiatdh^ SiMeiwre 4m l».Fns^< Ibm. ML Introduc. p. 8. 
11. 13. 8«e*aIso the ordSn' given to die Anglo-Saxons by (ire- 
go^ Ae GfMt, in jbis Epist-m xi. .Ixxii. p, 1176. tom. iia opp. 

Benedict, whm fe perm it^ them to eacrific^^ 

^ to the saints, on their r^ecdve liolid^gjHncttms which they 
" had formerly offered to gods. See'fK Wilkins’ Concilia 
2VT1|^ Britanniss, toui. t. pV 18. , ^ 

Procopius^ iEdi&iis Justiniani^ Bb. vi. cap. ii. 
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*or to the love of truth. In Gaul, tlte Jews Were cent. 
compelled by Childetic to receive the ordinance ^ 
of baptiStn j attd the sajne des^tid method of < ^ 
converting wks in Spain [/]. This 

method, however, wks entirely disappi'oved' ^y 
Gregory the Great, who, tho^h extremely si&Vere 
upon the berefics, would sttpt ltd tdolence to he 
offered to the Jews [m]|i ~ » . 

IV. If credit is to; he giveift Wthd’ Writers ofThemira- 
this century, ilhls doj^efWdh^J^'th^^uncm^^ 
nations to CbristiaUi^ w^ |>riddi{j^y'^ectM hy 
the prodigies and WfiVeh th^^ of 

the gospelip'ere' endhl^'to Woric tp iits.beh^f. 

But the conduct of the cOtiVerii^ natiOhs is suffi- 
cient to invalidate the foi^Ge cff thOse testimOhies ; 
for certainly had such ■ been , wrought 

among them, their liy^'wp^Jhk.fe(.h^U more 
suitable to their pro^^Od,^' aitd^^i^’f^MUchmeht 
and obedieince to the ffo<^)0#!‘ittid laws of the 
gospel more stedfhli add l&an they 

appear to have bceh'.' ^Bc^id^ art^iiaVe already 
had occasion ' to ypte^e,^ih a3)dn^ their 
ancient superstitloPs,’ th|e "greatest part of them 
were more influedchd'oy th^ 4«kih|>1e,a|id autho- 
rity of their pritiOesrtKidi hy 
or the power of a conv^ion. And, 

indeed, if we coidtider 1^ ‘v^tOhed imaimer in 
which many ofthe'fiTsfC^i^dhWssionaries per- 
formed the Boleihix tiig^ th^ hhd ppdertaken, we 
shall perceive that thW'wap^’ not many argu- 
ments to enforce' the 'dbOhilQes they taught, and 
the discipline they, rupOlUinj^ded ; for they re- 
quired nothing , of these barbarmis people that was 


[/3 Greg. Toron. Histbr. I^iiincor. Ob. vi. cap. xni. I<J^tn^e, 
De veteii more |||ttixandf Judteos et Iniidele^ cap. i. p. 7<}0. 
704. tom. ii. pBrt'tlr**PPv 

[f»] 8ce hia Epistles, book i. eu. xlvii. totn. ii. bpp. p. 541. 
edit. Benedict, particularly those which, he wrote to Virgilius of 
A lies, I'heodonis of Marseilles, and Peter of Taracina. 
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difficult to be perforsaed, or that laid any re- 
inai'kahle I'estraint upon their appetites and pas> 
, sions. The prineipiU injunctions they imposed 
upon these rude proselytes were, that they should 
get by heart certain summaries of doctrine, and 
pay to Ihe; jmages of Christ and the saints the 
same raii^ous services which they had formerly 
offered to the statues of the go<fc. Nor were 
they at all delicate or scnipulous in choosing the 
means of establishing their, eredit ; for they look- 
ed upon at as lawful, nayi even meritorious, to 
deceive an igno^nt and inattentive, multitude, 
by representing to them.as prodigies^bings that 
were merely natural, as we learn fr<OT the most 
autlientic records of times. 


CHAPTBR n. 

Concerm^. the CahanUousi Evenks which hap- 
^ pemd to the Chwrch during this Century. 

1. ThoiCOH the abjuraHoii of paganism whs, 
by the imperial laws, made a necessary step to 
preferment, and to the exercising all public 
offices j yet several ^rsons,.^. reputed for their 
erudition and manners, persisted in 

their adheretice*^' to hnbient supei-stition. 

Tribonimt, the fiiipiias ;|SOinpiler of the Ronian 
law, , is t^u^ M soine, to have been among 
the Tininb^ of toose who continued in their 
prejudices a|liingf the Cli^tian religion ; and 
such also, in the opiidon of 'many* was the case 
of Procopins, the celeh^^ ,^^torian. It is at 
least undoubtedly o^rtain, ^at Agathias, who 
was an eminent lauwerart j^yrmu^nd wlio had 
also acquired a conwderable repuWron as an his- 
tort'i^al writer, , persevered in bis attachment to 
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the pagan worship. These iUnstrious Gentfles cent. 
were exempted from the seveTifies which were ^ 
employed frequently to eii^agC the lower orders ■ 'y 
to abandon the servide of the gods. * The rigour 
of the laws, as it usually happens in,human life, 
fell only upon those who had neither rank, fortune, 
nor court-ftivour to wiflrd off their execution. 

II. Surprised Us we may be at the protection several 
granted to the persons now mentioned, and that”'^^,t 
at a time when the gospel was,' in' many inetahces, chruiu 
propagated by unchristian methods ^ it will ap.“"'‘^' 
pear still more astonishing, tl)at the Platonic phi- 
losophci*s, jwhose opposition to Christianity was 
universally known, should be permitted, in Greece 
and Egypt, to teach publidl^ the tenets of their 
se(!t, which were absolutely inoompifttible with the 
doctrines of the gospel. These doctors indeed 
affected, generally spiking, a high degree of mo- 
deration and prudence ; and, for the most paid, 
modified their expressions in stich a manner, as to 
give to the pagan system an evangelical aspect, 
extremely adapted to deceive the unwary j as the 
examples of . Chalcidius [»], and Alexander of 


[n] The roUgien of hm beon liiiudi (Imputed 

Among the learned. Cave aeomb to rapk biro among 

tim C'hriNtian writers, thowh.bo- expresse8/8ome uncertainty 
about the matter. Huet^ G. J. Vosaiim, Fti^cios, and Beaii- 
Kulyre, d(>cide with aomewbat mote that Chalcitfiua was 

a Christian. Some leaiued men bive uiaintaised, on tlie con- 
traiy, that many things in the Writings of this sage entitle biro 
to a place among the .pagan pbilosepbfrs. Our learned autlior, 
ill his notes to his Latin translation Cudwortb's Intellectual 
System, and in a Dissertation t)e turbSita per recentiores Pla- 
tonicos Ecclesia, laya down an hypothesis, which holds the middle 
way between these, two extremes. He is of opinion, that Chalci- 
diiis neither rejecta^or embraced Uie witole system of the Chifs- 
tiau doctrine, bufHjpcted out of the religion of Jesus and the 
temets of Plato, a wSy of divinity in which, however, Platonism 
was predominant ; and that be was one Of. Uioae Synchretist or 
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CENT. LycopoHs, abundantly testify [o]. Some of them, 
however, were less modest, nay, cam'ed their 
*■ audacious efforts against Christianity so far as 
to revile it’|>ublicly. Damascius, in the life of 
Isodorusf ^and. in other places, casts upon the 
ChTistit^S'the most ignominious aspei'sions [p\ ^ 
Sim|dk;m8, in his illustrations of the iiiHstotelian 
philosoj^y, throws out several malignant insinua- 

Eclel^c’ plniosophers, who abounded in tlip lourtfi and fifth cen- 
turies) and who attempted the uniting pagfini^m and Christianity 
into one ^system. 1'his account of the matter, however, 

appewn too vague to the celebrated author ol liie Critical His- 
tory of Philosophy, M. Brucker. This excelh nl writer agrees 
with Dr. Mosheim In this, 'hat Chalcidms followed tfie motloy 
method of the eclectic Plat^nisfs, hut does no? see any thing in 
this incohsisteiit with his having publicly profe^^sed the Christian 
religioA- For the (juestion is not whether this philosopher was 
a sound and orthodox Christian) which M. Bnicker denies him to 
have beeO) but whether he had, abandoned the pagan rites, and 
made a public profession of Christianity ; and this our pliiloso- 
phical historian looks upon as evident. For though in the com- 
mentary 'upon Plato s Tima’.us, Chalcidius teaches several doc- 
trines> that, seem to strike the foundations of our holy religion, 
yet the same jnay he said of Origen, Clemens Alexandriuus, Ar- 
nobius, and otlieiS) who are, nevertheless, reckoned among the 
professdrit of Chiikianity. tliij reader will find a most excellent 
view of the difim'ent opinioi)s. concerning the religion of .C^halt i- 
diiis, blithe Hist. Critica I^j^dsophisB Bruckeri, tom. iii. p. 472 
— T^.truth of. tiie,|pa|;ter seems to b** *bis, that die 
Ecl^ctif^ before Chi^^nity the religion of the state, 

enriched dicit systein ^irom tfoi hut ranged themselvea 

under ol^l^ |tM:ftat they repaired to those of 

Christ iHtiiea|tey,iXKilik^ of their system, when the 

examples . rendered the profession 
of as well as its own 

excellence risnd^^it choice. 

1^” foj the Manichmans, 

which is psibtiidii£||w in the second tome of his Auctor. 

Noviss. BibliodA JPJPf 'P}^it|S|)t!oaibQfw and our learned Cave 
looked upon Alexander ^as npipselyte to Cbrisrianity. But Beau- 
sobre has demonstrated ihe contrary. See^istoire de ManU 
cheimae, part IL Disetnm 'l^eliminaire, sect. 13. p. 236. 

[p] Fhotius, Bibliptltecm Ood. cexlii^ p. 1027.1 
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tions against the doctrines of the gospel ; and cent. 
the Epicheiremata of Proelus, written expressly ^ 
against the disciples of Jesus, were universally ^ "i 
read, and were, on that account, accurately re- 
futed by Philoponus [q]. All this shows, 'that , 
many of the magistrates who were witnesses of' • 
these calumnious attempts against the gospel were 
not so much Christians in reality, as in appear- 
ance, otherwise they would not have permitted 
the slanders of these licentious revilers to pass 
Avithout correction or restraint. 

III. Notwithstanding the extensive progress ofThe Buffer, 
the gospel, the Christians, even in this century, 
suffered grievously, in several places, from the sa- in several 
vage cruelty and bitterness ol their enemies. In*'’**’®*' 
Jlritain, the Anglo-Saxons, who were masters of 
that kingdom, involved a multitude of its ancient 
inhabitants, who professed Christianity, in the 
deepest distresses, and tormented them with all 
that variety of suffering, which the injurious and 
malignant spirit of persecution could invent [r]. 

The Huns, in their irruption into Thrace, Greece, 
and the other provinces, during the reign of Jus- 
tinian, treated the Christians Avith great barba- 
rity ; not so much, perham, irom an aversion to 
Christianity, as from an nostile spirit of hatred 
against the Greeks, and a d^ire of overturning 
and destroying their empire. Tb6 face of . affairs 
Avas totally changed in. Italy> about the middle of 
this century, by a grand' revolution which hap- 
pened under the reign of Justanian I. This em- . 
peror, by the arms of Overturned the 

kingdom of the Ostrogoths, wlliicli had subsisted 
ninety years ; and subdued w Italy under his 
dominion. The state of thin^, however, which 
this revolution ^troduced, was hot of a very long 

[9] See J. A. Fabricii Bibliotkecs Gneca, toI. iiU p. 522. 

[r] Ueserii Index Cbronol. Antiquit'. Ecdee. Brittatnn. subjec- 
tus od a. 508. p. 1 123. 
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THS IVTERKAI. HISTORY OF .THE CtiVBCU. 


CM0^ I. 


Concerning the tmA Phx^im^hy, 

4imnff ^^penOut^. 

I. The ihoui^ions Imrbarpios nations cent. 

into the great^t part of me wes^rn provinces 
were extremely prejudicial . to the interests of ^ j- 
learning and philosophy, as must be kpown to all 
who have any.ai^uaia^cQ Wfl^V.the history of letters in 
those unhappy tim^, ., l^ril^.^^pse tumultuous 
scenes of desoladon .tmd ,t^e , hhetn^ 

and sciences would haVelbp^n towly ^tihguished, 
had they not found a place of reftige, such as it 
was, among the bishops, and the inonartid orders. 

Here they assembled their scattei^ remains, and 
received a degree of- culture which just served to 
keep them frond perishing. Those ehurches, 
which were distinguished'by the'; n^ulie of cathe- 
drals, had schools erected, under ibmr jurisdiction, 
in which the bishop, or a cer^^ person' appointed 
by him, instructea the ip the seven liberal 

arts, as a preparatory introdnclion tp the study of 
the scriptures £a2> Persons of both sexes, who 
had devoted themselves to.the monastic life, were 
obliged, by the foundera of their respectii^ or- 
ders, to employ daily a certain portion of their 
time in reading the ancient doctors of the church, 


[a] Flemy, Diecouw sur THiatoire Ecclea. depuis Tan 600, 
he. sect. 21. p. 56. tom. xnu de THistoue Eccles. — Histoire 
latter, de la France, tom. iii. Intr. sect. 32. p. 12. Herm. 
Oonringii Antiq. Academicee, p. 6&«>«-167. edit. HeumanTt. 
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CENT, whose writings wj^re looked upon as the rich re- 
pertories of oelestia^ wisdom, in which all the 
treasures of thwlogy. were centred>l[i3* Hence 
^ libraries, west iferined in all the^oonasteries, and 
the pious and learned productions (dUhe Christian 
and other writer i^ere copiedlaod^dispersed by 
the . dtligenoe of for that 

purpose, ( who .w^e g@iiN^|6.8iioh monks as, by 
weakness of eonstituiicHti^diflbtiier bodUy .infiiwi^ 
tiea^f .iKeiiro rendered inot^kp^nof harder, labour. 
To thpe estahlkthmetils yine owe>the, tnreservation 
and possewiion of . hi} > dl|e ' jesicient authors, sacred 
and{Hophane;j.whQ esMi|ied, in-thia BiBRner, the 
sai^e fury ^<^Xjrolhi&.%not«apice, end are happily 
transmitted to oar times* It is also to be observed, 
that, beside the^sobos^’ that:, belonged to the 
catbedrate, theretw^!^bei«i,OMned in the mona- 
steries,. in which i^e ytmth who were set ^art 
for tbe monaStio 1 life 'Were rinsl^ot^ by the ab- 
bot, or some of ^nis efdUmasdics, in the arts and 
scieneea([c3»',; 

Tbesci. II. Bat wfbuese institntimis and establishments, 

^ happy 

inipeifecu effects 88 ihigfat hswe beem <expe^ed ?iroin them . 
For, not to siM9idE'0fil^imdofeii!^ certain ab- 
bots and bishops, i^o i^|^»riied etdirely the duties 
of thek -statronti* bitter aversion 

which others discover!^ ' towards every sort of 
leaeniag and jerudi!%>n«’liji^l^ they ecmsidered as 
perfldcltlmsilb)dW.‘j^^ not to 

. t- .. -,>3 .•r.-<-5'jv .'-■=■ 

lib. ii. p, 

65. 64. 75. hb. kl. tUc. edit. Hug. 

MenurdiJ ' J^.^3liibiRQna Aetor. SS. Ord. 

Bened. p. 44* 

[f>] Benedicts .Cdiic^^di^t Begs lib. li* 232. Mabillonp 
Actor. SS. Ord.. Benode tom. i.p* 314. 

[(/] ^Gregory the Gxoftfc ta h»iro, beeA of this numr 

ber^ iim to have ordeted r multitude of ithe productions of 
pagan wiiiers, and among ptbers Livy a Bomaa History» to bo 
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speak of the illiberal ignoi^nce which several pre- cent. 
lates affected, and which they injudieiously con> 
founded with ChrisISan i^fdicity m » even- those 
who applied th^fMidvea' to^e ' study and propa* 
gation of the soienoes;^ w^j-for the most part, 
extremely unsk^Kiirt afld;' i^iteratef and the 
branches of leaniinf i»^^&ln‘ tin>se schools were 
inconsiderable, ^ality and their 

number [/G- Gredk littwsttnm' was almost every 
Vhere neglected prt^assion 

had devoid themselves fa t^ccdltnre: of Latin 
erudition, spent their ' time s^d labour m gram> 
matical suhtiities and qhitddes; as the pedantic 
examples of Isodorus man Pdssk^onfs abundantly 
show. Eloquence tvas degraded into a rhetorical 
bombast, a noisy ^nd df declamation, which was 
composed of modey^^dxfSrigid' idlegories and bar> 
barous' terms;, as 

parts of the writings of those adpes 4 or geniuses 
who surpassed their poniiami^^ precision 

and elegance, sneh as Boetbiti^, Gassiodorus, En- 
nodius, and others. 2W.td the oilier ^ral arts, 
they shared the common calamity j and as they 
were now cultivated, bad nothing' veiy liberal or 
elegant in the!rappearifle^'0on8is^ng entirely in 
a few dry rules, which, instead of a deplete and 
finished system, produced oi:dy'a gha^y and life- 
less skeleton.' ' • if,. .1 -'t. - 

III. Philosophy^lhrsd ^llill^wdise t^n Htera. The study 
turC; for it was ^tins^ banfehed firdm all 
seminaries which were un^r the inspection and cried, 
government of the ec^psia|^cal o^er. The great- 
est part of these s!;eai 6 & ^pon the study of 

philosophy not only as but even perni- 

committed to the Omnes^ See Gebtiel X«iroj»v Singularitcs 
Uistor. et Litter, tom. i. p* 166. . ' 

[e] Mebillon, Pr«^f. ad Snc. L Benedict* p« 46* 

[/] See M. Anr. Cassiodoti liber de aeptem Dfeciplini*?, 
which is extant among his works.. 
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CENT, cious to those who had dedicated themselves to 


VI. 

PART II. 



The state of 
letters 
among the 
Greeks. 


the service of religion. The most eminent, nay, 
almost the only^, Latin philosopher of this age, was 
the celebrated Boethins,' privy counsellor to Theo- 
doriq, king of the Ostrogoths in Italy. This illus- 
trious senator had embraced the Platonic phi- 
losophy but approved also, as was usual 
ainong the modem Platonics, the doctrine of 
Aristotle, and illustrated it ki his Writings. And 
it was undoubtedly owing;to.the dfiigence and «;eal 
with which he ^ explains and recommended the 
Aristotelian philosopl^/^ that it arose now among 
the Latins to a hig:her degree credit than it had 
hitherto enjoyed, . . , . 

IV. The. state Ofothe liberal .arts among the 
Gree^ was, ip sev^^ places, much more flou- 
risbiug than lihatMii whu^. .we have left them 


among the Latini.j^ and tl)ie emperors raised and 
nourished, a' ^rit df li^trary . emulation, by the 
noble rewaim t and the.; distinguished honours 
Avhich they attached to the pursuit of all the va- 
rious branches of j^rping f A j. It is, however, 
certain, that, not^thstending these encouragiv 
roenta, thp sc^enc^^Were cultivated with less ur- 


dour, and.lnen^ef bsi^ihg and genius were less 
numerous than in twnmjdeding century. 

In the beginning this, ;the modem Plato- 
nics maipta^ed^^aS' ^ their credit, and their 
phdcfo|hy;.^a8 \The Alexandrian and 

Athehif^;f^OQ]S:^ftdui^ad un^ the direction 
of Pad^^ns, I^dottsb - ^tnplicitts, Eulamius, 




[^] Tbb wUl aueb as, with a competpnt 

knowledge of mod^ read atteuliiTely the hooks of 

Boethiuss Oe Comsolatioiie? &Cf See on this subject, RiMiat. 
Vail. p. 10. 50. in Vita P<BrpJiyrii, p. 7. edit. Cantahr. 

See alao Mascov. Hiator* Qeimfiiiors tom. it. p. 10^ 

r4i3 See the Codeia ThmkHi. toto. ii. lib. vi. p. IIS. Herm. 
Coniiilglus, De Stodiis Ufbis Romse et Constant in op. in a 
Dissertation subjoined to, Ids Antiquitates Academicie. 
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Hermias, Priscianus> and others, who were placed 
on the highest summit of literaiy glory. But 
when the eu^perdr Justinian, by a particular edict, 
prohibited the teaching philosophy at Athens [{\, 
(which edict, no doubt, was leymled at the modern 
Platonism already mentioned), and when his re- 
sentment bf^n td dame out against those who 
refused to abandon' the Pagan, worship, then all 
these celebrated philosophers' took rerage among 
the Peraians, who were, iitthat time, the enemies 
of Rome [A]. They, indeed, returned from their 
voluntary exile when the peace Was concluded 
between the Persians fmd “the Romans, A. D. 

[/] ; but they could never recover their 
former credit, and they gradually disappeared in 
tlie public schools and seiUiiharies of learning, 
which ceased, at length, to be under their 
direction. - > ‘ ® - 

Thus expired tilat fkmoiur ^ct^ which was dis- 
tinguished hy the title of the Modem or Later 
Platonic ; and which, for, a series of ages, had 
produced such divisions and tumults in the Chris- 
tian church, and been, in other respects, preju- 
dicial to the interests and progress of the gospel. 
It was succeeded by the ArlStotehan philosophy, 
Avhich arose imperceptibly but of its obscurity, 
uiul was placed in an advantageous light by the 
illustrations of the learned ; hut especially and 
principally by the celebrated commentaries of 
Philoponus. And, indeed,' the knowledge of 
this philosophy whs • necessary for the Greeks j 


[/] Johannes Malela, Historia Chronica, part II. p. 18'!'. edit. 
Oxon. Another testimony concerning this matter is cited from 
a certain Chronicle, not yet published, by NLc. Alemannus, ad 
Procopii Histor. Arcanam, cap. xjm. p. 877. edit. Venet. 

[A] Agailiias, De Rebus Justhnani, lib. ii. p. 49. edh. Venet. 
tom. ii. Coi-j)or. Byzaitt. 

[/] See Wesseliii.sfii Obsen'at. Variar. lib. i. cap. xviii. p. 
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CENT, sinc^ it wa» from 19*4 depths of this jperipatetical 
wisdom, that the Mmiophysit^ ana Nestorians 
drew the enabtikiigt^^with which ^ey* endeavoured 
to overwhelin the' abettors of Bphesian and 
Chalb^dkhiah eopneib. 

Ill the east. V. Tkc ^estoiians ahd Htmbjiihysites, who 
lived in theeiEist, turned equally their eyes towards 
Aristotle ; and, in prder to train their respective 
fbhowers.;to the and arm them 

with the ^i;^Uties of ^C^ontentious logic, trans- 
lated the pit^nripal' books of 4hat deep philoso- 
pher into theh’AXf!l^' I^hguages, Sergius, a 
Monopbysite and bhilosipplier, translated the books 
of Aristotle dktb;9yr|j^ |k>]^I d^anius, a Syrian, 
propagated riiBt dde^nis i^ tms philosopher in 
Persia; {md^djamlpi^^in Chosroes, 
the moi^weh (^f^^ii4p>'1fk(>bcK;aine a zeal^^^ 
abeiter jik^i4etih ay^t^ The same 

prinde^ed^l^^i^lti One^tif the*Nestorian faction 
(whioh, alber procaif^ihe exclusion of the 

Gi%^, liritilnphe^at this time unrivalled in Per- 
ria) a tranilatitA into the Persian 

langai%e*{d3,'«:^%:;%, 

It Js!:^ "bfl^verj W^observed. that among 
these ek|ppi)^£%riii^pi^it^ye-W some who re- 
jeotcdi^boj^rthi^l I’^m^io dnd'' Aristotelian doc- 
trines prisriSP^ihcK^ be oW to others 

i^v4hi^ invented sys- 

tefnt^ctheir‘hv^’ri^|lribr ihsw inexpressibly chi- 
merierik^orirpBdj^irif^ Of this 

ohuM was' Ckmnas, a Nes>. 

OpAktiar. publisbed 

([n^ See Jiirittdii&iii) lib# ii. p. 48. Hiat 

Uraniiis mnifi ^bieoph^ in the Euty- 

^ cbian contToveTsy, is even fiim this single circum- 

that Agatliiw l e rth w nte him diaputing concerning the 
p^ibility and imaiisciiwty of God (xa/ ro ^a$riroy xat 

[o] Agatiuus^ 1. c. UIrrii. p. 48. edit. Venet. 
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torian, commonly called Indicopleustes, wlidse 
doctrines are e3t|remely singular, and resemble 
more the notions of Hie Orientals than the opi- 
nions of the 6i%ek£|,. ' Sndi also/ was the 

writer, from whose 'Expo8ition;of. the Octateuidh« 
Photius has dra^ sev^id citations 
' . / ;■ , • -tv- ' 

Conceminff the Zfoctore aiuf -MMisfers of the 
Chua^^^.,. 


CENT. 

VI. 

PART II. 


I. The external Ibriu ^a^ church government nupute* 
continued without any remachable alteration during wsto“s"of * 
the course of this eentaryi*-^ ]^at tber^hl^*^^ of Home ami 
Home and Conetantmople, i^oi,^fe ^sidered as^^”!*''''' 

the most eminent and princi^ c&cS;^ ^e Ghris- 
tian church, werb engaged in ^dis|>ute8 

about the extent andlimits of tfaeiv.i^%»ictive juris- 
dictions, and seemed hc^>lo a^ire at tfa|^ supreme 
authority in eocl^tasHdei]^^aklers< The bishop 
of Constantinople not only cU^qb^ an ^unrivalled 
sovereignty over the easate]^ lliurehee* but also 
maintained that bis !^hUFoliu%^ ' mi point of dig- 
nity, no way inferior, to tbaf^Bohie;' The Ro- 
man pontiff beheldt> with ,hii|iatiencei these lordly 
pretensions, and waindf tilbriiNdHtepre-^ 
of their church,' smd' itsuimdoiidited superiority 
over that of Constantioople^v l^regory the Great 
distinguished himself 4n«fbla>vit4ent~’epntest and 
the following event famished him with an op- 
portunity of exerting his Ito the year , 588, 

John, bishop of Conatantihople, sumamed the 
Faster, on account of his extraordinaiiy abstinence 


[/i] Bernard de Montfaucon, Prsefal. ad CosmaO) p« 10. tom. 
ii. Collectionis Novas Patrum Greecomm. 

[y] Bibliotli. Codic. suavU 22» 83. 
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CENT, and austerity, assembled, by his own authority, a 
council at Constantinople, to inquire into an ac- 
cusation brouj^t against Peter, patriarch of An- 
tioch ; and, upon this occasion, assumed the title 
of oecumenical oij universal bishop [r]. Now, 
although this title had been formerly enjoyed by 
the bishops of Constantinople, and was also sus- 
ceptible of an intcgrpretation that might have pre- 
vented its giving umbi'age or offence to any [.?], 
yet Gregory suspected, both from’ the time and 
tlie occasion of John's renewing his claim to it, 
th at heAvas aiming at a supremacy over alltheChris- 
tian churches ; and the;q|fore he opposed his claim 
in the most^ vigorous m'anner, in letters to that 
pui^iose, addressed to the empeior, and to such 
persons as he judged proper to second his opposi- 
tion. But all bis efforts were without effect ; and 
the bishops of Constaiiitinople continued to assume 
the title in que^tibii,' though not in the sense in 
Avhich it had aldrmed the Rtnnan pontiff 


igp* [r] We canli^ B,yo\d taking notice of some mistakes 
which '^ave clipped from the pen of Dr. Mosbeini in his iiar- 
ration of this ^ont. The council here mentioned was 

held under the poiitid([9|le^ biP Pelagms II* and not of CJregory 
the Great) ^ who was ttot cbooen bishop of Rome before 
A. D- 590. Secondly, The peFito accused before this council 
was not Peter, but 6iWb7y...hiiii|op^ of Antioch. Thirdly, It 
dees not afipeaf) rouFTcj) wae summoned by John of 

Constantiiiopde) but by the e]n^OT>r Mauricius, to whom 
Gregory had ^peakd from the governor of the east, before 
whom he frae acetwedyr, 

dg” [^3 The tide of u^veml bishop, which had been given 
hy Lea am! JuStinW to tfit^ of Constantinople, was 

not attended with any bccessiojU rf jmwer. 

[<] Gregor. Magni Epist. lib. iv. v. vii.' All the passages 
in these epistles that rekte to Uixs famous contest have been 
extrac ted and illustrated *»y Launofus, in his Assertio in 
Privileg. S. iVIedardi, tom. iii. opp. part II. p. 2G6. See also . 
Lequien, Orions Christianas, tom. i. p. 67. Pfaflii Disser- 
tatio (*e Titulo CCcumeuicus, in the Tempo Helvetica, tom. 
iv. p. 99. 
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II. This pontiff, however, adhered tenaciously cent. 
to his purpose, opposed with vehemence the bishop 
of Constantinople, raised new tumults and dis- 
sensions among the sacred order, and aimed at no 
Jess than an unlimited supremacy over the Chris, man pontiff 
tian church. This ambitious nesign succeeded 
in the west ; whiled in tiie eastern provinces, his univcKai 
arrogant pretensions were i^arcely respected by dominion, 
any but those who were at enmity with the bishop 
of Constantinople ; and ^is prelate, was aiiyays in 
a condition to make heatPagaimrt the progress of 
Jiis authority in the east. . Mow much the opinions 
of some were favourable tp tlt^ lordly .demands of 
the Roman pontiff may be easily imagined from 
an expression of Ennodias‘, that iniamous and 
extravagant flatterer of Syo^achus, who was a 
prelate of but ambiguous f^e. t Tbis parasitical 
panegyrist, among other impi^l^^(^nt assertions, 
maintained, that the 

tuted judge in the place of he filled as 

the vicegerent of the Moat High [«]. On the 
other hand, it is certain, .from a variety of the 
most authentic records, that b^^ th^ emperors 
and the nations in general wei^' Tar frPm being 
disposed to bear with patien^ .the yoke of servi. 
tude, which the see of Rpin^^^as aftogfintly im. 
posing upon the Christian [to]. The Go. 

thic princes set bounds to .the power of the bishop 
of Rome in Italy, permitted ntkie to be raised to 

[m] See his Apologeticuin pro in die xvth volume of 

the Bibliotheca Magna Patrum, p. S4S, edit. Paris. One 

would think that this servile edulatdr bad never read the 4th 
verse of the 2d chapter of St. Paul's second Epistle to the Thes- 
saloiiians, where the Anti-Christ, or/^an of sin, is ^escribed in 
the very terms in which he represents the authorit]{' of the pontiiT 
Syminachus. 

[in] See particularly the truth of this assertion, with respect to 
Spain, in Geddes’ Dissertation on the Papal Supremacy, chiefly 
with relation to the ancient Spanish church, which is to be found 
ill the second volume of liis Miscellaneous Tracts. 
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CENT, the pontificate without their approbation, and 
reserved to themseives the r»ht of juddne con- 
/ cemmg the^iegtdity of evaryi tiew election [a;]. 
Tb^ enax^c^^ •spiritual Jaws, oalled the religious 
orders before their tribunal^ and summoned 
councils by their' legal authority [y]. In conse* 
quence of all this, the pontiilh, amidst all thdr 
high' pretensiot^ reverenced the majesty of their 
kinjga and: emperore, fuid submitted to their au- 
thority with the most pridbund humility ; nor 
were they, as* yet,' Oodost to aH sense of shame, 
as to aim at the objection of kings and princes 
to thek' ghOi^^dominion;{f]. 

Vices and III. The lists’ a^d ^rivili^es of the clergy 
were very considerable before this period, and the 
ey- riches, wh!ch»they had accumulated, immense; 
and both received ^ily augmentations from the 
growth of 8U{N^iti0ii;hi this century. The arts 
of a rapacious priesthood wore practised upon the 
ignorant devotion oTthe eimple ; and even the 
remorse of the wicked wsfe made an instrument 
of increasing the ^ci^iastical treasure. For an 
opinion was propi^ted with industry among the 
people, that the remission of tiieir sins was to be 
purchased by their liberalities to the churches and 
monks, and4hat the of departed saints, 

whose efficai^ wab victorious at the throne of 
God, were to be. bought by offerings presented 
to the temples; n^l^h were consecrated to these 
celCisflal mediatoclrl^^'^ in proportion as the 
. riches of tise’clrurcn' hK’rmsed, the various -orders 

Sde Jo. Jac. MawsovSi Hi»tor. Ceittianor. tom. ii. not. 
p. 113. . . ; ^ ^ " 

M Baslnt^e, tiistoire ties Ejf^fifliea 'R^fona^, tom. i. p. 381. 
[ar] See the citatioxM from Gregory the Great collected hy 
Lauiidis, . De regia potentate in ti^atriinon. tom. u opp. part 11. 
p. 691. and in his Asse^tio in PriYifegiuin S. Medardi, p. 272. 
tom. iij. opp. paH; II. See also Giaiindne, Ilist. ^le Naples^ 
tom. i.. p. 282. 
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of the der^-'were-inCected ^th tibow vices tltat cent. 
are too often the .ooBBequenees -.icf an affluent 
prosperity, Tbisvappeans, jb^ tH utmost evi- 
uence, from the imperial ^etaand the ttec^em'shf ^ 
council^, which were so ftrequently levelled at the 
immoralitiee qf.thosh who.werS distinguished by 
the name of For whence so many laws 

to restrain the vices, and to- preserve the morals 
of the ecclesiastical orde^,.;if< they had fulfilled 
even the obligations , of. jdJtlieri^ or 

shown, in the general: tehm of their live^ a cer- 
tain degree of rCsnect for roliipoh'and virtue? Be 
that as it will, tlie effe^lof dll th^e laws and 
edicts was so inconsiderdlLB as to be ^scaroely.per- 
celved ; for so high was the vdieraiion paid, at 
this time, to the clergy^ that their most flagi- 
tious crimes were, ji^rreoted by the slightest and 
gentlest punishment ; an .unit^pj^: circumstance 
which added to their ptiesumptA!^,; and rendered 
them more daring and audacious in iniquity, 

IV. The bishops of Ronae,, who conrideredthem- The bishops 
selves as the chiefeand fathers of tho Christian 
church, are not to be exCepted^^om this ensure, td. 
any more than the clergy wbU V^e under their 
jurisdiction. ,We may mnp ebme notion of their 
humility an^d viiriue % ^at loUg.^ati^^ 
cooteution,Svhicbamee in.'i^o year di^. between 
Symmachus and. l^urCn^^ who were on the 
same day elected r to rMte |OJ^fio8^:by different 
parties, and whose di^Ute..WOe> :at length, de- 
cided, by Theodol'io Each 

of these ecclesiastics raainjliained "obstinately the 
validity of his election ; tbw reciprocally accused 
each other 6f the most' crimes; and 
to their mutual dtshbnjD^i^beir accusations did 
nof appear, on either 'side, entirely destitute of 
foundation. Three different councils, assembled 
at Rome, endeavoured to terminate this odious 

i2 
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CENT, schism [a], but without success. A fourth was 
summoned, by TlModpric, to examine the accusa- 
brought agaih«^ Symmachus, to whom this 
prince bad, at the beginning, of the imhism, ad- 
judged the papal chair. Tnis council was held 
about tli^ commencement of this century, and in 
it the Koinan pontitF was acquitted of the crimes 
laid to his charge. But the adr^^ party reftised 
to acquibsce in this d^Ron j and this gave occa- 
sion to Enpodius of 'Pimxuim, flow Pavia, to draw 
up his adu^oiy <»r the wuncil and 

Symmachus'lft]. |n thi^ apology, which disguises 
the truth lipaer tiie sedin^^ coronrs of a gaudy 
rhetoric, the reader^ pwoeiye that the founda- 
tions of that hnbinJdwp^i*, which the popes of 
Rome afterw^s a<w|!^redy were now laid; but 
he will seek vain Wllria laBoOTed production 
any saids^ctoi^^oe^l^PI^.-^^ of the charge 

brought 

Tlie gr9wth V. The ndmlb^- and influence of the 

moH'k. monks aimmehted ididly'lh aH parts of the Chris- 
tian worid. ^ilie^ iin^tipBed fio prodigiously in 
the east, that wh^le prmibs might hare been raised 
out of the ntopasiac' order, ^without any sensible 

Thu tBnAtd odious, as it was 

carried ob'% uwsa^s^m utmerds, and; sU tbe cruel proceed- 
ings of a desperate I&conus, lib. xrii. 

Tat .This apology volume of tbs 

fol quitted, may be 

presumed a^wd, of the fol- 
lowing 1^.']^ was a wise 

and riqaitabl |ffa tiB^e, attetiti^y examined the 

charfe brou^ifl^aW net imvetofinred the decision 

to tile laslh^'^|hB'|W*t^^ Ww dear, but would have pro- 
Bouneodk ju<%iio^'linawlf, w tto had fiwmudy done coiiceniuig 
the legality ot Ife eleetion. The secmwl circumstance against 
Syiiunachus is, tliat the couiicil acquitted lum without so much 
as hearing those who- acruted hiin ; and he himself did not ap- 
pear, though frequency samKaflied. 
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diminution of that enormous body. The mo- cent. 
nastic life was also highly honoured, and had an 
incredible number of patrans and followers in all 
the western province, as appears frpm the rules 
which were prescril:^ in this century, , by various 
doctors, for directing the condto of the cloistered 
monks, and the holy Tii]gin$y that had sacrificed 
their capacity of being .useful in-, the worid, to the 
gloomy charms of a cpnyent.{4]*. In Great, Bri- 
tain, a certain abbot,, ni^f^ Coni^h ie eaid to 
have persuaded an incred^^ nuniber of pemms 
to abandon the affairs, obligations^ and duties of 
social life, and to, spend j^e r^aihder of their 
days in solitude, und§r, a inde of discipline, of 
which he was the iavOTf^ [ei. ^ l^is^isciples 
travelled through many ,ed,nhtriei^ !,fh wmch they 
propagated with , such .'success contagion of 

this monastic devotion, tlmi,.in:>4^e time, Ire- 
land, Gaul, Germany, andSiHtaerlaud, swarmed 
with those lazy orders, and were, , in a manner, 
covered with convents. Tlie most illustrious dis- 
ciple of the abbot now mentioned Vvas Colum* 
ban, whose singular rule of discipline is^ yet ex- 
tant, and surpasses all the r^t in simplicity and 
brevity [./’]. The monastic orders^ in general, 
abounded with fanatics and proflig^tt'.; the latter 
were more numerous than the former in the 
western convents, while in th<^e of the east the 
fanatics were predominant. .7, ’ 

VI. A new order of monk^-which in a manner The rise of 
absorbed all the others tha^ W^e eetabliahed in tlie j)® 

. , der. 

[c?] These are in Holsteniiil^ Codfeit Regularum, part II. 
which work was published at Jloiae in three volumes 4tb> in tiie 
year 16G1. See also Edm* Martefie et IJrsiix. Durand, lliefiaur. 

Anecdot. Nov. tom. i. p. 4. • 

[e] Jac. Usseiii Antiq. Eccles. Britan. 

[/] Usserii Sylloge Antiquarl, Epistolar. Hihei'oicar^pp^G — 15. 

Holstenii Codex Regularum, tom. ii. p. 48. MabiUon» ad 
Sieculuui ii. Benedictinum, p. 4. 
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CENT west, was institated, A. D. 52^, by Benedict of 
Nursia» a man of pisty and reputation, for the age 
he lived in, "Prom his rule of discipline, which is 
yet extant, we learn that it was not his intention 
to impose il upon all the monastic societies, but 
to foifip an order whose discipline should be 
milder, their establishment more solid, and their 
manpaia more regular, than those of the other 
monastic bodies; and whpse members, during 
the course of a holy and peaceful life, were to 
dmde their time bfetwe^n prayer, reading, the 
educatimi of youth, and other pious and learned 
labours IjaL Bnv in ^prooesS of time, the fol- 
lowers m mis cdMl>rSi{<m CC^esiastic degenerated 
sadly ftm aa the |dety^of thfeir fonder, and lost 
sight ofllie dodos of Hleir stadem, and the great 
end of theirf Having acquired 

immense richfd the detOtd lii^r^ity of the 
opulent, they* tnt^ Ihnury, intemperance, 
and sloth, tuNniddnW' tdemsoTves to all sorts of 
vices, extended zOal and attention to worldly 
affai]^, insinuated thetnsolVos into the cabinets of 
princes,^ took part in peditica} oabals and court 
metipns, made a vhst supersti- 

tious rites, and dorem^nios in th^'oMer, to blind 
the !pttliitode,^^d 'isnpply the place of their ex- 
piling virtue j dt|d, dhintw bthor meritorious en- 
leipnzes, laho^dd miwt i^eiitly to swell the ai - 
roganee,^ by en^jnng ^e power and authority of 
the Ro^n ’^h’^gsood Benedict iioer 

drearoCM M it. asftrpos^ of his institution 

were Jtolpalhnt Is^rlpd, mn^ W did he give 
any toeuch flagrant 

abuses. tule discipHne was neither fa- 

vourable to luxury nor ambition : and it is still 

A 

C^r3 See Mabiltcnii Acta Sanctor. Old. Beiied Sspc j. and 
Annales Ordm. Bcmedict. tom. i. See alsp llelyotus and 
the other nntera who bp^e given accounts of the monastic 
orders. 
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celebrated oa account of its excellence, though it esvr. 
has not been observed for many ages. 

It is proper to remark here, that the institution 
of Benedict changed, in aemal respects, the 
obligations and duties of the monastic life as it 
was r^ulated in tb^ west. Aipnng other things, 
he obliged those whp entered into hie order to 
promise, at the thne of their being' received as 
noviciates, and afterwards, at tl^eir admission as 
members of the society, to in an obedi- 

ence to the ruleS'^he without at. 

tempting to chai^ thepa ^ any l^pect. As he 
was extremely 8oJici|o||]^ ^fi^t tiia stability of bis 
institution, this partiomai^ri^ulmtpn wjis wise and 
prudent ; and it was ^ mme neceslary, 

that, before his time, t!^ di^e ho scruple 

of altering the lapns ai^,rt^of ^eu* hutndei's as 
often as they thoi^,mptme(OTi | ^ 

VII. This new order *piide a mostra^id pro - Its rapid 
gress in the west, and, \n a short space of time, 
aiTived at the most doimship&stilfe. In Oaul, 
its interests were promoted Hoards Tjh Sicily 
and Sardinia, by l^Iaoidu^; by Au- 
gustin and Mellifusj tmijr other coun- 

uies, by Gregory the Ol^t, whp ishinis^lf re- 
potted to have been mh time a member of 
this, society [^'] j ap4 wpi^^csrwaHs received in 
Germany by tho m^^H^ W Bonifac^p]. This 

[//] See MaMSen^ Piter, ad Siee. Beiie4ict. pari I. p. 18. 

[»] See MabiHoA, Oias. ViNL HSiexmstica Gvegodi M. ad 
Hadr. Va1eBitiin> tom. U« aa also kis Prset ad 

S»c. Benedict, p. t39. however, 19 denied 

by some wniers, and amopjgf o^eta by Galloiiui», concerning 
whose book upon that au^ect, eee Sunon 9 LetCres Choisies, 
tom III. p. 6S. 

[A] Anton. Dadmi Alteeerr® Ongmes Rei Mopasttcee, lib. \ 
i ap Ik. p. 33. The propagation of the BenedictinO order, through 
the diffpient provinces of Europe, is related by Mabilbon, Pnef. 
ad Sajc i. Benedirtinum, et ad Sa*c. iv. part I p. 62 
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CENT, sudden and amazing progress of the new order 
was ascribed by the,. Benedictines to. the wisdom 
PARI II. sanctity of their discipline, and to the miracles 
'' which were worked by their founder, and his fol- 
lowers., But a more attentive view of things will 
convince the impartial observer, that the protec- 
tion of the Roman pontiffs, to the advancement of 
whose grandeur and authority the Benedictines 
were most servilely devoted, contributed much 
more to the lustre and induenee of their order 
than any other circumstances, nay, than all other 
eonsiderations united together. But, however 
universal their credit was, , they did not reign 
alone ; other cn'ders subsisted in several places 
until the .ninth oentury, when the Benedictine 
absorbed, indeed, all ^e other religious societies, 
and uurivaUi^ the. reins of the monastic 
empire[/]. .. 

The prinei- Vlil. The ihost Celebrated Greek and Oriental 
end oricn. writcrs that flouTu^ed in this century, were those 

tal writers. which follow r. 

Prpcopius' of who interpreted success, 

fully several .books of scripture {^J. 

Maxentius, a monk of Antioch, who, besides 
several treatise s^jlMt the sects of his time, com- 
posed Schoj^uins oi:^||)ionysio8 the Areopagite. 

Agapetufis, ^^osel^cha^^ Begia, addressed to 
the,, empeimr ^U^tin^|i^ ‘ procured him a place 
among the'^dit^t writei-s of 

thisfceptwy, 

Eule^pus, a |[n!|i8by^|*. of Antioch, who was the 
terror m heretic^ strenuous de- 

fender of the oHihit^l^ .Ml^. 

John, p^^h who. on ac- 

[13 L«n&at, Hutoire da Condte de Constance, tom. ii. p. 
32 , 83 . , , ■ 

. £»i] See Simon, Criti^e de la BiWiotheque Ei'clebiastiquo 
de^/Du Pin, tom. i. p. i97. 
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count of his austere method of life, was sumanicd cent. 
the Faster, and who acquii'ed a certain degree of 
reputation by several little productions, and more ”• 
paiticularly by his Penitential. 

Leontius of Byzantium, whose book against the 
sects, and other writings, are yet extant. 

Evagrius, a scholastic writer, whose £cclesias> 
tical History is, in many plac^, corrupted with 
fabulous narrations. 

Anastasius of .Sinai, most writers con- 

sider as the author a triflii^ performance, 
written against a sort of heretics called Acephali, 
of whom we shall have occasion to speak after- 
wards [«]. 

IX. Among the Ldtm writers the following are Latin »«- 
principally worthy of mention : 

Gregory the 'Grea^ M Rome, who 

united the most ahd contradictory 

qualities ; as in some caaelt^ne di^vered a sound 
and penetrating judgmohti ahd ih others the most 
shameful and superstitious weakness i and in ge- 
neral manifested an extreme ayerdoh' lo all kinds 
of learning, as his EpidtiecT ubd Di^ogues suf- 
ficiently testify [o J ’ 

Ceesarius of Arles, Whd' composed ^>me moral 
writings, and drew up a rttle Of cdndubt and dis- 
cipline for the Holy ViigiusJ^3* 

Fulgentius, bishop of Rufina; who attacked, 
with great warmth, thd Ariuns mid Pelagians in 
Africa ; but whose style and manner were harsh 


[»] See for an account of lliu> book, Siman» 1. c. tom. i. p. 
2^2 ; as also Barat. Bibliotbeqiie CtioisLey tom. li* p* 21. 

[o] A splendid edition of the works of Gregfory was published 
at Palis, in the year 1705, in four volumes folio, by foXher St. 
Marthe, a Benedictine monk. See an account of this poirtilf, 
Acta Sant* tor. tom. ii. Martii, p. 121. 

Cp] writer the Benedictine monks have pdven a 

learned account in their llistoire Litteraire de la Fiancts 
tom. hi. p. 190. 
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CEN’T. and nncoutlij-as was generally the case of the 
African writers \_q]. 

PART ih Ennodius, bishop of Ticinum, now Pavia, wlio 
was none of the* meanest authors of this century, 
whether we consider his conapositions in prose or 
in verse; thougli he disgraced his. talents, and 
dishonoured his eloquence, by his infamous adu- 
lation of the Roman pontiff, whom he exalted so 
high above all mortals, as to maintain that he was 
answerable to none upon earth for his conduct, 
and subject to no human tribunal [r]. 

Benedict of Nursia, who acquired an immortal 
name, by the rule he laid down for the order 
which he instituted, and the multitude of reli- 
gious societies that submitted to his discipline. 

Dionysius, who was surnamed the Little, on 
account of his' eJ(traordinary humility, and was 
deservedly esteemed for bis Collection of the An- 
cient Canons ; and also, for bis Chronological Re- 
searches. 

Fulgentius Fenrandus, an African, who acquired 
a considerable degree of reputation by several 
treatises, but especially by his Abridgment of the 
Canons ; though his style and diction were en- 
tirely destitute of harmony and elegance. 

Facundus, a sitrenuDus defender of the Three 
Chapters, of which W|g shf^give an account in 
their place. , , 

Arator, who tipnslalcj^ wiffi tolerable success. 
The Acts of the Apostles, into Latin verse. 

Primasius of Adrtimetuin, whose Commentary 
upon the F^istles of St. Panl,^ as also his book Con- 
ceming Heresies, are yet esdant. 

Liberatus, whose 'Qompendtous History of the 
Nestorian and Eutychian Controversies, intitle 

See, for an account of Fulgeptiu*, the Acta Sanctonim, 
top « i. Jaiiuar. p. 32, &c. 

[r] Histuire Littoraixe de la France, tom. iii. p. 96. 
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him to an eminent rank among the writers of cent. 
this century. 

Fortnnatus, a man ‘of various erudition, and i ' 
whose poetic compositions are far from being de- ~ 
stitute of genius 

Gregory of Tours, who is estcenged the father 
of Gallic history; and who would have de- 
scended with honour to posterity, did not his An- 
nals of the Francs, and the rest of his writings, 
carry so many marks of levity, credulity, and 
weakness [#]. 

Gildas, the most ancient of the British writers, 
ivho composed a hook Concerning the Destruc- 
tion of Britain, in which there are several things 
not altogether unworthy of the curiosity of the 
learned. * 

Columhanus, a native of Ireland, who became 
famous on account of the monastic rules he pre- 
scribed to his follower, his zeal for establishing 
religious orders, and his poetical productions 

Isidore, bishop of Seville,^ whose grammatical, 
theological, and historical productions discover 
more learning and pedantry, than judgment and 
taste. 

We may conclude this enumeration of the 
Latin ivriters with the illustrious names of Boe- 
thius and Cassiodorus, who far surpassed all 
th(?ir contemporaries in learning and knowledge ; 
the former shone forth with the brightest lustre in 
the republic of letters, as a philosopher, an ora- 

[«] Histoire Litter&ire de la France, tom. iii. p. 464, 

[/] The life of Gregoiy of Tours is to be fouod in the 
Histoire Litteraire de la Franco; and lus faults are mentioned 
by Pagi, in his Dissert, de Dionysio Pmis. sect. 25. p. 16. which 
is added to the fourth tome of the Brevianum Pontif. Romanor. 

Launois defends this historian in many things in bis works, torn, 
i. part II. p. 131. 

[?«] None have given more accurate accounts of Gildas and 
Ccliimlian tlian the learned Benedictines, Histoire. Litterain? do 
la Franco, tom. iii. p. 279. 505. 
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CENT, tor, a poet, and a clivine, and both in elegance 
y^- and subtilty of genius had no superior, nor indeed 
j equal in this century ; the latter, tliough in 

many respects inferior to hini, was nevertheless far 
from being destitxite of merit Several pro- 

ductions of these wiitei's have been transmitted 
lown to our times. 


CHAPTER III. 

Cmiceming the Doctrine of the Church during 
this Century. 

riiein. 1. When onxie the ministers of the church 
departed from the ancient simplicity of 
tion. religious worsliip, and sullied, the .native purity 
of divine truth hy a motley mixture of human 
inventions, it was difficult to set bounds to 
this growing cpmiption. Abuses were xlaily mul- 
tiplied, and superstftion drew from its horrid 
fecundity an incredible number of absurdities, 
which were added to the doctrine of Christ and 
his apostles. The controversial writers in the 
eastern provinces continued to render perplexed 
and obscure some of the principal doctrines of 
Christianity, by the subtile distinctions whi(;h they 
borrowed from a vain and chimerical philosophy. 
'^The public teachers and instructors of the peo- 
ple degenerated sadly from the apostolic; ehurac- 
ter. They seemed to aim at nothing else Ihan 
to sink the multitude into the most opprobrious 
ignorance and superstition, to efface in thc'ir minds 
ail sense of the Wauty and excellence of gx'nuine 
piety, and to substitute, in the place of religious 
principles, a blind veneration for the eloigy, and 


[l/j] See Simon, Critique de la Bibliotbeque de M. Du I’iu, 
tom. i. p. 
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a stupid zeal for a senseless round of ridiculous cent. 
rites and ceremonies. This, perhaps, will appear 
less surprising, when we consider, that the blind 
led the blind ; for tbe public ministers and teachers 
of religion were, for the most part, grossly igno- 
rant ; nay, almost as much so as tlie multitude 
whom they were appointed to instruct. 

II. To be convinced of the truth of the dismal Proved by 
representation we have here given of the state 
religion at this time, nothing more is necessary- 
than to cast an eye upon the doctrines now taught 
concerning the worship of images and saints, the 
fire of purgatory, the efficacy of good works, i. e. 
tlie observance of human rites and institutions, to- 
wards the attainment of salvation, the power of 
relics to heal the diseases of liody and mind ; and 
such like sordid and miserable fancies, which are 
inculcated in many of the superstitious produc- 
tions of this century, and particularly in the epis- 
tles and other writings of Gregory the Great. 
Nothing more ridiculous on the oye hand than 
the solemnity and liberality with which this good, 
but silly pontiff, distributed the wonder-working 
relics ; and nothing more lamentable on the other, 
than the stupid eagerness and devotion with which 
the deluded multitude received them, and suffered 
themselves to be perauaded, that a portion of 
stinking oil, taken from the lamps which bunied 
at the tombs of the maftyi’s, had a, supernatural 
efficacy to sanctify its possessors, and to defend 
them from all dangers, both of a temporal and 
spiritual nature 

III. Several attempts were made in this cen-Tbe»tate 
tury to lay down a pi'opor and judicious niethod"^®*®®®“' 
ol’ explaining the scriptures. Of this nature pianatory 
were the two books of Junilius the African, 

[.rj Soo thi* list oi' sacred oils which Gregory the Great sent 
to queen Tlieudelindji, in tlie work of Uuinartiis, intitltfd, Acta 
Mnityriiin sinccra el selecta, p. 619. 
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CENT. Concorningthe various Parts of the divine Law [;/] : 

a work destitute of precision and method, and 
PAKT 11.^ which it appears that the author had not suffi- 
cient knowledge and penetration, for the task he 
undertook. 

Cassiodoiois also, in hil two books Concerning 
the divine Laws, has delivered several rules for the 
light interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 

Philoxenus the Syrian, translated, into his na- 
astive language, the I^alms of David, and the Books 
of the New Testament [«]. 

The number .of interpreters was considerable 
in this c^tury. Those, who made the gi’oatest 
figure among the Greeks in this character, were 
Procopius of Gaza, Severus of Antioch, Julian, 
and a few others ; the first was an expositor of no 
mean abilities [a]. The most eminent rank among 
the Latin commentators ia due . to Gregory the 
Great, Cassiodorus, Primasius [b], Isidore of Se- 
ville [c], and Bellator. 

The defect* IV. It mu^, howcver, be acknowledged, that 
of these ex- wtiters scarccly deserve the name of expo- 
sitors, if we except a small number of them, and 
among these the eastern Nestorians, who, fol- 
lowing the example of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
were careful in exploring the true sense and the 
native energy of t^ words employed in the Holy 
Scriptures. So that we may divide the commen- 
tators of this age into two classes. In the fii'st, 

fyj.'See Siliuni, Critique, de Is Bibliotheque de Du Pin, 
^ toni. i. pj 

[zj Jo* Sirn* Aesemaniiusj iDiblioth. Oriertt. Vatican, tom. ii. 
p* 83. 

[rt] See Sii^on. Lettres Choisies, tom. iv. p. 120. of the new 
edition. 

Simon Hist. Critique des principaux CominentatfMir.s 
du N. T. chap. xxiv. p. 337 ; as also hiw Ciitique de la Biblio- 
theque des Auteui's £ccL de Du Pin, tom. i. |>. 226. 

[c] Simon, Critique de la, &c. de M. Du Pin, tom. i. p. 
259. 
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we rank those who did nothing more than collect 
the opinions and interpretations which had been 
received by the ancient doctors of the church ; 
which collections were afterwards called chains by 
the Latins [d]. Such was the Chain of Olympi- 
odorus on Job j the Chain of Victor of Capua 
upon the Four Gospels ; and the Commentary of 
Priinasius on the Epistle to the Romans, which 
was compiled from the works of Augustin, Jerome, 
Ambrose, and others. Even Procopius of Gaza 
may be ranked in this class, though not with so 
much reason as the mere compilers now men- 
tioned ; since, in many cases, he has consulted 
the dictates of his oivn judgment, and not fol- 
lowed, with a servile and implicit submission, the 
voice of antiquity. To the second class belong 
those fanciful expositors, who, setting up Ori- 
gen as their great model, n^lect and overlook 
entirely the sense of the words employed by the 
sat!red writers, lose themselves in spiritual refine- 
ments and allegorical digressions, and, by the 
succour of a lively and luxuriant imagination, 
draw from the scriptures arguments in favour of 
every whim they have thought proper to adopt. 
Such was Anastatius the Sinaite, whose Mysterious 
Contemplations upon the six Days Creation [e], 
betray the levity and ignorance of their author ; 
and Gregory the Great, whose Moral Observations 
upon the Book of Job, have formerly met with un- 
merited commendations. Such also were Isidore 
of Seville, and Priinasius, as manifestly appears 
by the Book of Allegories upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures [/], which was invented by the former, and 


[f/] See Steph. Lc AToyne, Prolegomena flFvaria Sacra, p. 
5.‘^. Jo. Albert, Fabricii Bibliotli. Grseca^, lib. v. cap. xvii. or 
^ol. vii. p. 727. 

The title iw Contemplationes Anagogics in Hexaii- 
[ /‘J Liber Allegoviarum in Scripturam Sacrain. 
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CENT, rtie Mystical Exposition of the Book of the Reve- 
lation which was imagined by the latter. 

would be needless to expect from the di- 
vines of tMs century an accurate view, or a clear 
«.ods™ t' aiid natural explanation of the Christian doctrine. 

The greatest part of them reasoned and disputed 
ti!in ciocJ” concerning the tniths of the gospel, as the blind 
trine wiiicii \vould avgue about light and colours ; and imagined 
v^Ted.'^*' that they had acquitted themselves nobly, when 
they had thrown out a heap of crude and indigested 
notions, and overwhelmed their adversaries with a 
torrent of words. 

We may perceive, however, in the writers of 
thi.s age, some evident marks of the three dilfcr- 
ent metltods of explaining and inculcating the 
doctrines of religion, which are yet practised 
among the Greeks and . Latins. For some col- 
lected together a heap, rather than a system of 
theological opinions, .-from the writings of the 
ancient doctors, from the deCTees of councils, and 
from thc‘ Holy Scriptures, such were Isidore of 
Seville among the Latins, whose three books of 
sentences or opinions are still extant ; and Leon- 
tius the Cyprian among the Greeks, whose Loci- 
communesv or common-place book of divinity, 
Avhich he had compiled from the waitings of the 
ancients, have been h(nich esteemed. 'I’'l)osc au- 
thors gave rise to that species of divinity, which 
the Latins distinguished afterwards by the name 
of positive theology. 

Others endeavoured to explain the various 
doctrines of Christianity by reasoning upon their 
nature, their excellency, and fitness ; and thus 
it was, evenl^th the weapons of reason and a7'gu- 
ment, that JiPe most of the Christian doctors 
disputed against- the Nestorians, the Eutyt^hians, 
and the Pelagians- These metaphysical divines 


[f/3 Expositio MyslicJi in Apofiilyp'sin. 
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. were called schoolmen, and their writings were cent. 
al'torwards characterized under the general term 
of scholastic divinity. 

A third class of theological teachers, very dif- 
fiirent from those ah’eady mentioned, compre- 
hended a certain species of fanatics, who main- 
tained that the knowledge of divine truth was 
only to be derived from inward feeling, and men- 
tal contemplation. This class assumed the ap- 
jiellation of mystics. These three methods of 
deducing and imfolding the doctrines of the 
gospel have been transmitted down to our times. 

No writer of this century composed a judicious 
or complete system of divinity; though several 
branches of that sacred science were occasionally 
illustrated. 

V 1. Those who consecrated their pious laboui's The stHte of 
to the advancement of pt*actical religion and moral 
virtue aimed at the fulfilling this good purpose, virtue*, 
partly by laying down precepts, and partly by ex- 
hibiting edifying examples. They who promoted 
the cause of piety and virtue in the former way 
modified their precepts according to the state and 
circiunstani’cs of the persons for whom they were 
designed. One sort of precepts were addressed 
to tliose who had not abandoned the connexions 
of civil society, but lived amidst the hufiy of 
worldly affaii-s. A different set of rules was ad- 
ministered to those who aspired after higher de- 
grees of perfection, and lived in a retirement from 
the contagion and vanities of the world. The 
precepts addressed to the former, represent the 
Christian life, as consisting in certain external 
virtues, and acts of religion ; as appears from the 
Homilies and Exhortations of Csesarius ; the 
Capita Parepuetica of Agapetus; and especially 
from the Fonnulahonestaj Vita?, i. c.the Summary 
of a vii'tuous life, drawn up by Martin, areliln- 
voc. ir. . K 
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CENT, sliop of Braga [/i]. The rules administered to the 
latter sort of Christians were more spirittial and 
V y sublime : they were exhorted to separate, as far 
as was possible, the soul fi'om the body by divine 
contemplation ; and for that purpose, to enervate 
and emaciate the latter by watching, fasting, per- 
petual pra)'er, and singing of psalms, as we find 
in the Dissertation of Fulgentius, upon Fasting, 
and those of Nicetius, Concerning the Vigils of 
the Servants of Gfod, and the Good Effects of 
Psalmody. The Greeks adopted for their leader, 
in this mystic labyrinth, Dionysius, falsely called 
the Areppagite, whose pretended writings John 
of Scythopolis illustrated with annotations in this 
century. We need not be at any pains in point- 
ing out the defects of these injudicious zealots ; 
the smallest acquaintance with that rational reli- 
gion, which is contained in the gospel, will be suf- 
ficient to open the eyes of the impartial upon the 
absurdities of that chimerical devotion we have 
now been describing. 

1 he lives of Vll. They who enforced tlie duties of Christi- 
the saints, jjy exhibiting examples of piety and virtue 

to the view of those for whom their instructions 
were designed, wrote, for this purpose, the Lives 
of the Saints ; and there was a considerable 
number of this kipd of biographei*s both among 
the Greeks and fy^ins. Ennodius, Eugipjiius, 
Cyril of Scythopolis, Dionysius the Little, Co- 
gitosus, and others, are to be ranked in thi'< 
class, ^ut, however pious the intention of these 
biographers may have been, jt must be acknow- 
ledged, that they executed it in a most contemp- 
tible manner. No models of rational piety an' 
to be found among, those pretended worthies, 
whom they propose to Christians as ohji'cts of 
. imitation. They amuse their readers with gigaii- 

r [>4] See the Actor* Sanctor. Mfirtii. tom. iii. p. Si»j. 
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. tic fables and trifling romances ; the examples cent. 
they exhibit are th(>se of certain delirious fanatics, ' 
whom they call saints, men of a corrupt and- per- 
verted judgment, who ofFei*ed violence to reason ^ 
and nature by the horrors of an extravagant au- 
sterity in their own conduct, and by the severity 
of those singular and inhuman rules which they 
prestuibed to others. For, by what means were 
these men sainted ? By -starving themselves with 
a frantic obstinacy, and bowing the useless hard- 
ships of hunger, thirst, and inclement seasons, 
with stedfastness and pei'severance ; by I’unning 
about the country like madmen, in tattered gar- 
ments, and sometimes half naked, or shutting 
themselves up in a narrow space, where they con- 
tinued motionless ; by standing for a long time in 
certain postures, with their eyes closed, in the en- 
thusiastic expectation of divine light. All this was 
saintlike and glorious*, and the more that any 
ambitious fanatic departed from the dictates of 
reason and common sense, and counterfeited the 
wild gestures, and the incoherent conduct of an 
idiot, or a lunatic, the surer was his prospect of 
obtaining an eminent rank among the Jieroes and 
dcini-gods of a corrupt and degenerate church. 

Vfll. Many m'itei*s laboured with diligence to Polemic 
tc'nninate the reigning controversies, but none‘'‘'''"''>- 
with success. Nor shall we be much surprised, 
that these efforts were ineffechial, when we con- 
sider how they were conducted ; for scarcely can 
M'^c name a single writer, whose opposition to the 
Kutychians, Nestorians, and Pelagians, vi'as car- 
i-ied on with probity, moderation, or prudence, 
Frimasius and Philoponus wrote concerning all 
the se<!ts, but their works are lost ; the treatise of 
Leontius, upon the same extensive subject, is 
slill extant, but is scarcely worth perusing. Isi- 
dore of Seville, and Leontius of Neapolis, dis- 
}»nted against the Jews, but with whaf sue<.*oss and 

K ‘■2 
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CENT, dexterity will be easily imagined by those who are 
VI- acquainted with the leaiTiiiig and logic of these 
times. We omit, therefore, any further mention 
miserable disputants of this century, from 
a persuasion iiiat it will be more useful and enter-^ 
taining to lay before the reader a brief account ot 
the controversies that now divided and ti’oubled 
the Christian church. 

I'lie con- IX. Though the credit of Origen and his system 
umcmiing scomed to lie expiring under the blows it had re- 
origcn and ccivcd from thc zeal of the orthodox, and the re- 
thunder of synods and councils, yet it was 
very far fiom being totally sunk. On the contrary, 
this gi’eat man and his doctrine were held by many, 
and especially by the monks, in the highest venera- 
tion, and cherished with a kind of enthusiasm which 
became boundless and extravagant. In the west, 
Bellator translated the works of Origen into the 
Latin language. In the eastern provinces, and 
particularly in Syria and Palestine, which were the 
principal seats of Origenism, the monks, seconded 
by several bishops, and chiefly by Theodore of 
Caesarea in Cappadoaa, defended the truth and 
authority of the doctrines of Origen against all his 
adversaries with incredible vehemence and con- 
tention of mind [el- was, at length, 

brought before Justii|i^ 'who, in a long and ver- 
bose edict, addressedid Mehnas, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople f/i], passedasevere condemnationupon 
Origen and his doctrine, and ordered it to be 
entirely aappressed [/J. The effects of this edict [*] 

[*] Cyrillus, ScythopoKsy in Vita Sabfe, which is to be found 
ill Cotelerius, MoniimeniNi, Eeclmisei Gitec^e, p. 370. IFenr. 
Norifl, Dissertat. De Quinta» cap. i. ii. p. 554. toin. i. 

•>|>P- 

[A] This edict is published iu Harduin’s Concilia, tom, iii 
p. 243. 

[/] This edict was [wocured by the solicitation of Pcla- 
gius, who was legate^of Vigilius at the court of Constantinople. 
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• wore more violent than dumble ; for, upon the cent. 
breaking out of the controversy concerning the 
three chapters [wi], soon after this tiine, Origen- - 
ism was not only revived in Palesttoe, but even 
recovered new vigour, and spread itself far and 
wide. Hence many commotions were raised 
in the church, which were, however, terminated 
by the fifth general council, assembled at Con- 
stantinople, by Justinian, A. D. 553, and in 
which Origen and his follower were again con- 
demned [«J. 

X. This controversy produced another, which Th on- 
continued much longer, was carried on with still 
more excessive degrees of animosity and violence, the t ue ' 
and the subject of which was of much less mo- 
ment and importance. The emperor Justinian 
was eagerly bent upon extirpating that violent 
branch of the Mortophysites, ■ which was distin- 
guished by the name of Acephali ; and consulted 
upon this matter Theodore, bishop of Csesarea, 
who was a Monophysite, and at the same time 
extremely attached to the doctrine of Origen. 

The artful prelate considered this as a favourable 
o))portunity of procuring repose to the followers 
of Origen by exciting a new controversy, as also 
of casting a reproach upon the council of Chal- 
ccdon, and giving a mortal blow to the Nestorians 

M’ith a, vi€»w to confound the AcephaK, who were admirer*? of 
Orison, an<l parti c'lilaidy to vex Theodore, of whose credit with 
the emperor, Pelagius was exWem el y jealous. It was to return 
this atfroiil, as woU as to effect the puiposes mentioned in rlie 
following section, that Theodore set on foot the coiitrovei*sy con- 
cerning the tinee chaptei's, which produced such tedious, cruel, 
and fatal dissensions in the church. See Basnage, Histoire de 
TEglise, livr. x. ch. vi. p. 520. 

[/>/] For an explication of wliat is nif?ant by tlie three ( hap- 
loi*8, see note [o] of the Xth section. 

[n] vSee Hnrdiiini Concilia, tom. iii. p. 28:3. Fivajirius, Hist. 

IajcI. Hh, vi. cap. xxxviii. Bdsnage, Hist, de VEglise, livr. 
chap. vi. p. 517, Pet. Dan. Huetii Origeniana, lib. ii. 221. 

D(MicinN Singular. Diss. ulnMi subjoined to hi> llistona 
Origf'niana, p. 315. 
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CENT, an^l tJjeir cause. In order, thendbre, to eflect 
these three important purposes, he persuaded the 
vj / emperor, thtU the Acephali would return to the 
bosom of ty||chureh, under the following easy 
and reasonanle conditions ; namely, “ That those 
passages in the acts of the council of Chah'cdon, 
in which Theodore of Mopsuestia, ^I’lieodoret 
of Cyrus, and Ihjis of Edessa, had been pro- 
nounced orthodox, should be effaced ; and that 
the productions of these prelates, which wore 
known by the appellation of the three chap- 
ters [e], as also other writings of theirs which 
discovered a manifest propensity towards the 
TVestorian errors, should be condemned and pro- 
hibited.” The emperor lent a propitious ('ar 
to the counsels of this prelate ; ami, by an 
edict, published A. D. 544, ordered the Ihrce 
chapters to be condemned and effaced, without 
any prejudice,' however, to the authority of the 
council of Chalcedon {p'\. This edict n as n armly 
opposed by the African and western bishops, and 
particularly by Vigilius, the Roman pontiff, Avho 
considered it as highly injurious not only to the 
authority of the council now mentioned, but also 


[o] Thf3 pierce tbat were iliBtinguIslied l>y tJu* nppolla- 
tion of the three chapter.**, ^wqre, 1. Tlie writings of Theodoie of 
Mopsuestia. 2. The boobs which Theodoret of Cyrus wrote 
against the twelve Anathemas, which Cyril had published against 
the Nestoriaos. 3. llie letter which Ihas of Etlessa liad wrilhoi 
to one Mai'is a Persian, concerning the council of Ephchus and 
the condemnation of Nestoriua. These writings were su])po'-ed 
to favour the Ncstorian doctrine, and such indeed was tiuo'i ttwi- 
dency* It is, howev er, to be ohservecl, that 'J'heodore of Moj>- 
suestia lived before the time of Nestorius, and died, not only iu 
the communion of the church, but also in the highef^t re])utatioii 
for his sanctity. Nor were tlie writing?! of the other two eitlun* 
condemned or censured by the councdl of ( halcedon ; nay, the 
faith of 'Hieodoret and 1 has was there declared entirely orthodox. 
T^e decision of the council of Constantinople, in of)position to 
this, show s that councils, as well as dfx tors, differ. 

f j)'] See ITarduini Concilia, toin. iii. p. 287. Evngriii«, Hist, 
Eedesiast. lib. xxxviii. p. 412. 
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. to the memory of those holy men whose ^v^itings cpn’T. 
and characters it covered M'ith reproach [^]. Up(»n 
this, Justinian ordered Vigilius to repair imme- v ^ ^ 
diately to Constantinople, that, ha^g him in his 
power, he might compel him with ^re facility to 
acquiesce in the edict, and reject the three chap- 
ters ; and this method was attended with success, 
for the pontiff yielded. Oo the other hand, the 
bishops of Africa and Illyricum obliged Vigilius 
to retract his judicatum, by which, in a council 
of seventy bishops* he had condemned the three 
cha|)tersj in obedience to the emperor. For 
they separated themselves fiom the communion 
of this pope, and refused to acknowledge him as 
one of theii' brethren; nay, treated hinj as an 
apostate, until he approved what he had be<‘n 
obliged to condemn. The effect of this retracta- 
tion redoubled the zeal and violence of Justinian, 

Avho, by a second edict, published A. D. 551, 
condemned anew the thr^e chapters. 

XI. After many cabals, commotions,- and dis- The 
sensions, which were occasioned by this trilling ’"‘‘""’“i* 
controversy, it was thought proper to submit the 
tinal decision of it to an assenably of the univei-sal 
church. This assembly was accordingly sum- 
moned, by Justinian, to meet at Constantinople, 

A. I), 553, and is considered as the fifth (ecume- 


nical or general council. The emperor gained 
liis ])oint here ; for, besides the doctrines of Ori- 
gen [rj, the three chapters, the condeinnatioii of 


[< 7 ^ Hen. Noris. De, Synodo quinta, cap. x. p. 579. tarn. i. opp. 
Bsisnage, Ilistoire de TEji^lise, tom. i. livr. x. cap. vi. p. 523. 

[/*] We do not find in the acts of this council any one 
which condemns tlie doctrines of Origen. It is, however, ge- 
ncM-ally inia^:ined, that these doctrines were condemned hy tins 
asseinhly; and what gave rise to this notion was probably the 
fifteen (jret^k cnnoiLS yet extant, in which the principal inrors 
of Origen are condemned, arnl which are iiititled, 'ri»c canons 
<»t the idO fathers assembled in the council of Constantin<)])le. 
rh(‘ tenets of Oriuren, wliicli gave the most oftence, witu 
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which he had solely in view, were, by the bishops 
of the east (for there were very few western pre- 
lates present afc this council), declared heretical 
and pernicv^^ ; Vigilius, who was now at Coii- 
stantinople/^jj^used his assent to the decrees of 
this council j for which reason, after having re- 
ceived various affronts, he was sent into exile, 
from whence he was not permitted to return be- 
fore he had acquiesced in tlie decisions of this as- 
sembly [■#] } and, changing his sentiments for the 
fourtli time, had declared the opinions contained 
in the three chapters to he execrable blasphemies. 
His successor, jPelagius, and all the Roman pon- 
tiffs that have since lolled in the papal chair, ad- 
hered to the decrees of this council j but neither 
their authority, nor that of the emperor, could 
prevail upon the western bishops to follow their 
example in this respect. Many of these, on the 
contrary, carried matters so far as to sejjarute 
themselves from the communion of the pope on 
this account ; and divisions, that arose fn»m henci; 
in the church, were too violent to admit of an ex- 
peditious or easy reconciliation, and could only be 
healed by length of time 

the following: I. That ia the Trinity, the Father is greater than 
Son, and the Son tbaa the Holy Ghost. 2. Tht; pre-oxiHtt‘n(‘o 
of souIh, which Origefi c^naidored sent into mortal bodios for 
the punishment of Hies ebrnmitted in a former state of beiiip;. 
S. That the kouI of Christ was united to the word before tlie in- 
carnation. 4. That the sun, moon, and stars, 8cc. were animated 
and endowed with rational souls. 5. That after the resiirrertion 
all bodies will be of a round figure. 6. That the torments of the 
damned will have an end ; and that a& Christ had been crucified 
in tins world to save mankind, he is to be a-ucified in the next 
to save the devils. 

[^] See Petr, de Marca, Dissert, de Decreto Vigilii pro (hin- 
firmatione Synodi V. which is to be found among tlie Disser- 
tations subjoined to his learned work, De C.oncordia Sacerdotii 
et Imperii, 

[/] The beM account of this matter is to ho found in Noris, 
De Synodo Quinta ii^cumoniea, though even tin's excellent 
author cannot ho vindicated from the imputation of a certain 
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XII. Another controversy of much more im- cent. 
portance had been carried on before this period 
among the Greeks j it was first kindled in the 
year 519, and it arose upon the ibUowing 
tion ; Whether it could be said ^h propriety, tTonwho^ 
that one of the Trinity suffered on the cross ? This 
was designed to eml^rrass the Nestorians, whom«ybc"ay 
seemed to separate too much the two natures in ^ , 
Christ; and the Scythian monks, who seconded debat'd, 
this design, and to whom the rise of this contro- 
versy is principally to be, imputed, maintained the 
affirmative of this nice and difficult question. 

Others asserted, on the contrary, that this manner 
of speaking was by no means to be adopted, since 
it bordered upon the erroneous expressions and 
tenets of the Theopaschites, who composed oik; 
of the sects into which the Eutychians were sub- 
divided [wj. This latter opinion was confirmed 
by Hormisdas the Roman pontiff, to whom the 
Scythian monks had appealed in vain ; but this, 
instead of allaying the heat of the pi*esent con- 
trovei’sy, only added new fuel to the flame. 

Jolm li. who was one of the successors offHor- 
misdus, approved the proposition which the latter 
had condemned; and confirming the opinion 
of the S(*ythian monks, exposed the decisions of 
the papal oracle to the laughter of the wise ; his 
sentence was afterwards approved by the fifth ge- 
neral council ; and thus peace was restored in the 


dre:i*ce of partiality. See also Christ. Lupus, Not. ad Con- 
cilium quintuiii, in his Ad Concilia Adnotat. 

[w] The deacon Victor, and those who opposed the Scy- 
thian monks, expressed their opinion in the following' proposition ; 
viz. One person of the Trinity suiFered in the flesh. Both skies 
received the council of Chalcetlon, acknowhidged two natures in 
Christ, in opposition to Eutyches, and only one person in opposi- 
tion to Nestorius ; and yet, by a torrent of jargon, and a long cliaiu 
of unintelligible syllogisms, the Scytliian monks accused tlieir 
adversaries (»f Nestorianisin, and were accused hy them of the 
Eiitychiaij li(?resy. 
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CENT, church by the conclusion of these unintelligible 
disputes 

With the question now mentioned, tliere was 
another closely and intimately connected, namely. 
Whether the^rson of Christ could be considered 
as compounded? Of this question the Scythian 
monks maintained the affirmative, and their aid- 
vei^saries the negative. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Cmceming the Rites and Ceremonies used in the 
Church during this Century. 

Rites mui- I. Jn this century the cause of true religion 
“pil'd- gunk apace, and the gloomy reign of superstition 
extended itself in proportion to the decay of ge- 
nuine piety. This lamentable decay was supplied 
by a multitude of rites and ceremonies. In the 
east the IVestorian and Eutychian conti’oversies 
gave occasion to the invention of various rites 
and %xtcmal institutions, which were used as 
marks to distinguish from each other the con- 
tending paiiies. The western churches were 
loaded with rites by Gregory the Great, uiio had 
a marvellous fecundi|;y of genius in inA^enling, 
and an irresistible force of eloquence in recom- 
mending superetitious observances. Nor will this 
a[)pear surprising to those who know, that in the 
opinion of this pontiff, the words of the sacred 
writings wore images of mysterious and invisible 

See Norisii Historia Controverbia» uno ex Trinitafe 
pMfiso, tom. iii. opp. p- 771. The ancient wTiter^ who mention 
this controversy call the monks, who set it on foot, Scythians. 
J^nt La Croze, in his Thesaur. Epist. tom. iii. p. 1B9. imagines, 
tliat the country of these monks was Eji^ypt, and not Scytliia. ; 

this conjecture is supported by reasons which carry in 
them at least a high degree of probability. 
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•tilings ; for such as einbrai'c this chimerical system cent. 
Avill easily be led to express all the doctrines and 
precepts of religion by external rites and symbols. 
Gregory, indeed, is worthy of. praise in this, that 
he did not pretend to force others to t1^e observance 
of his inventions ; though this, perhaps, was as 
much owing to a want of power, as to a principle 
of moderation. 

II. This prodigious augmentation of rites and The occa. 
ceremonies rendered an augmentation of doctors Xmlme- 
aiid interpreters of these niysteries indispensibly tigattih 
necessary. Hence a new kind of science arose, 
which had for its object, the explication of these 
ceremonies, and the investigation of the causes 
and circumstances from whence they derived their 
origin. But the most of those, who entered into 
these researches, never went to tJie fountain-head, 
to the true sources of these idle inventions. They 
endeavoured to seek their origin in reason and 
Cdiristianity ; but in this they deceived themselves, 
or, at least, deluded others, and delivered to the 
world their own fancies, instead of letting them 
into the true causes of things. Had they been 
acipiaintcd with the opinions and customs of re- 
mote antiquity, or studied the pontifical law of the 
Gret'ks and Romans, they had come at the ti’ue 
origin of many institutions, which were falsely 
looked upon as venerable and sacred. 

HI. The public worship of God was as yet ce-Pubii.- 
lehi’ated by every nation in its own language ; but 
M'as enlarged, from time to time, by the addition 
of various hymns, and other things of that nature, 
which were consideTed as proper to enliven 
devotion by the pow^r of novelty. Gregory 
the Great prescribed a new method of admi- 
nistering the Lord’s Supper, with a magnificent as- iiie a,imi. 
semblage of ])ompous ceremonies ; this institution 
of his Avas callciT the canon of the mass ; and, ifchariii. 
any ai’c unwilling to give it the name of a new 
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CENT, appointment, they must at least acknowIe(l^<‘, that 
it was a considerable augmentation of the ancient 
I - ' lor celebrating the eucharist, and occasioned 

a remarkable change in the administration of that 
ordinance. Many ages, however, j»assed before 
this Gregorian canon was adopted by all the Latin 
churches [aQ. 

ijaptism. Baptism, except in cases of necessity, was ad- 
ministered only on great festivals. We onut men- 
tioning, for the sake of brevity, the Litanies that 
were addressed to the saints, the difterent sorts of 
srpplications, the stations, or assemblies of (ire- 
gory, the forms of consecration, and other su<?h in- 
stitutions, which were contrived, in this century, 
to excite a species of external devotion, and to en- 
gage the outward senses, in religious worship. An 
itjquiry into these matters would of itself deserve to 
be made the subject of a separate work. 

rV. There was an incredible number of temples 
erected in honour, of the saints, during this cen- 
tury, both in the eastern and western provinces. 
The places set apart for public woi'ship were al- 
ready very numerous ; but it was now that Chris- 
tians first began to consider these sacred edifices as 
the means of purchasing the favour and protection 
of the saints, and to be persuaded that thcs<; de- 
parted spirits defended and guarded, against 
evils and calamities of every kind, the })ro- 
vinces, lands, cities, and villages, in which they 
were honoured with temples. The number of 
these temples was almost equalled by that of the 
festiJiiils, which were now observed in the (/hris- 
liaii church, and many of which seem to have 
been instituted upon a pagan moflcl. To those 
that were celebrated in the preceding centiiry 
were now added the festival of the Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin, invented with a design 


[xj Sec Thcod. Chr. Lilictntlial, De Caitone missa Greg'oriano. 
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la remove the uneasiness of the heathen converts cent. 
on account of the loss of their lupei’calia, or feasts 
of Pan, which had been formerly observed in 'the 
month of February, the festival of the Immaculate 
Conception, the day set apart to commemorate 
the birth of St. John, and others less worthy of 
mention. 


CHAPTER V. 

(Jonrerninf/ the Divisions and Heresies that 
troubled the Church during this Century, 

1. The various sects which had fomented di- The re- 
visions among Christians in the early ages 
the church were far from being effectually sup- hercbies. 
pressed or totally extirpated. Though they had 
l)een persecute<l and afflicted with an infinite 
divei-sity of trials and (^ilamities, yet they still 
subsisted, and continued to excite dissensions 
and tumults in many places. The Manicheans are Maniche- 
said to have gained such a degree of influence®"®' 
among the Persians, as to have corrupted even 
the son of Cabades, the monai'ch of that n'ation, 
who repaid their zeal in making proselytes with 
a terrilde massacre, in which numfiers of that 
impious sect perished in the most dreadful man- 
ner, Is' or was Persia the only country which 
Avas troubled with the attempts of the Manicheans 
to spread their odious doctrine ; other provinces 
of the en>pire were, undoubtedly, infected with 
their errors, as we may judge from the book that • 
was written against them by Heraclian, bishop of 
Chalcedon [,v]. In Gaul and Africa, dissensions 
of a different kind prevailed ; and the controversy 
between the Semi-Pelagians . and the disciplesgia,"!*" “ 


[v/] Soo PLotius, Biblioth, Cod, cxiv. p, 
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CENT, of Augustin, continued to divide the wostern 
' cliiirclies. 

11. The Donatists enjoyed the sweets of free- 
dom and trannuillitv, as long as the V^andals 
reigned in Atnca; but trie scene was gi(?alJy 
changed witli respect to them, when tlie empire 
of these barbarians mtis overturned in tlu^ year 
584. They, liowever, ^till nunaiiunl in a sepa- 
rate body, and not only held their chindi, but, 
towards the conclusion of this centnrv, and par- 
tieula’ly from th<» ytar o))!, defended thein- 
sedves 'ATth new degrees of an -nosily aihl vigour, 
and were bohl miongli lo alliunnt tlu multiplica- 
tion of tindr sect. Grcgoi} tJu^ |f'm-;m fionlilf, 
opposed these efforts with gieat spnit and as- 
siduity ; and, as appears from his e isiles f r J, tric'd 
various methods of depressing tins laetion, ndiich 
was pluming its wings anew, and menacing tfu' re- 
vival of those lamentalilo divisions wide h it had 
formerly excited in the ehureln Noi wa'- the 
opposition of the zealous pontiff uitliom eiVec i ; it 
seems, on the contrary, to have be<'n alt(‘nd< d with 
the desired success, *-in<c, in this < -‘ntiir\^ llu' 
churcli of the l)on<di>ts dwi^alh-d away to no- 
thing, and after tliis period no lra< es uf it arc' any 
where to be found, 

Arians. HI. Towards the coinmenceinent of this cen- 
tury, the Arians wm-e triumpliant in several parts 
, of Asia, Africa, and I^urope. Many of tin* Asiatii! 
bishops favoured tbenn secretly, while their ojii- 
iiions were openly professed, and their cnnise main- 
tained, by the Vandals in Africa, the (xoths in 
Italy, the Spaniards, the Eiurgnndians, tlu' Suc'vi, 
and the greatest part of tlio (xauls. It is true', 
tlie Greeks, who had received the decrees of the' 
c ouncil of Nice, persecuted and oppressed tin' 

[ 2 ;] Sf'«* his Epistles, lib. iv. ep. xxxiv. xxxv. ]>. 714, 7 1 A. 
lih. vi. ep. Ixv. p. 841. ep. xxxvii. ]i. S'Sl. lil>. ix. i‘p. liii. p. 07'^. 
lih. ii. ep. xlviii. p. 611. tam. ii. opp. 
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Aviaiis, wherever their influence and authority cent. ' 
could reach ; but the Niceniaius, in their turn, 
were not less rij^orously treated by their adver- 
sillies, particularly in Africa and Italy, where they 
1‘elt, ill a very severe manner, the weight of the 
Arian power, and tin? bitterness of their resent- 
nuMit [o]. 

The triumphs of Ai-ianisin were, liowever, but 
transitory ; and its prosperous days were entirely 
e ‘lipsed, when the Vandals were driven out of 
AlVic^a, and the (ioths out of Italy, by the arms 
ol* Justinian [/>]. l"or the other Arian jirinces 
\\ere (‘i ily imhieed to abandon, themselves, the 
doeh iiM' of that >(‘ct ; and not only so, hut to em- 
ploy tiie Jui(*e of Ians and tin* authority of (Coun- 
cils to prcv(Mit its fmtJier progress among their 
suhj(*< t^, arul to extirpate it entirely out of their 
dominions. Such was the conduct of Sigismund 
king of the Burgundians; Theodimir king of 
the Sne\i, wlio had settled in Lusitania; and 
JI<‘ccar<*<l king of Spain. Whether the change 
wi-ougiit in the^<* j^riin^es was owing to the force 
ol‘ leasori and aiginnent, or to the influence of 
hoj)(‘s and leai^, is a (piestion wdiich we sliall not 
})ret(*nd to determine. (Ine thing, hoAvever, is 
certain, and that is, that from this period, the 
Al lan s(M‘t declined apache, and could never after 
lecover any considerable degree of stability and 
(jonsistenccc. ^ 

IV. The Nestorians, after having gained a firm The state of 
footing in IN'rsia, and established tlie jiatriareh, 
or head of their sect at Seleucia, extended their 


l*i'ncopitts, Do Bello Vandiil. lib. i. cap. viii. and De 
Bi'llu (rotl)ico, lil>. ii. cap. ii. Evagrius, Hist. Eccles»iast. lib. 
iv. cap. XV. 

[/.>] See Mascovii Historia Gorman, tom. ii. p. 76. 91. See 
also an at'count ut the barbarian kin^s, who abandoned Arianism, 
and rocoivod tlio doctrines of the Nicono council, in the Acta 
Sanctoi-tim, tom. ii. Muriii, p. and April, p. 134. 
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CENT. vicAws further, and spread their doctripes, with a 
success equal to the ardour of their zeal, through 
I the provinces that lay • beyond the limits of the 
Roman empire. There are yet extant authentic 
records, from which it appeal's, that throughout 
all Persia, as also in India, Armenia, Arabia, Sy- 
ria, and other countries, there were vast numbers 
of Nestorian churches, all under the jurisdiction of 
the patriarch of Seleucia [c]. It is true, indeed, 
that the Persian monarchs were not all equally 
favourable to this growing sect, and that some of 
them even pei’secuted, with the utmost severity, 
all those who bore the Christian name throughout 
their dominions \jf \ ; but it is also time, that such 
of these princes, as wei’e disposed to exercise mo- 
deration and benignity towards the Christians, 
wmre much more indulgent to the Nestorians, 
than to their adversaries who adhered to the coun- 
<!il of Ephesus, since the latter were considered as 
spies employed by the Greeks, Avith wdiom they 
Avere connected by the ties of religion. , 

Eutychian V. The Monophysites, or Eutychians, flou- 

^his century, and had gained over 
to their doctrine a considerable part of the eastern 
provinces. The emperor Anastasius Avas Avarndy 
attached to the doctrine and sect of the Ace- 

i diali, who Avere reckoned among the more rigid 
donophysites [e] •, and in the year 513, created 
patriarch of Antioch, intheroom of Flavian, whom 
he had expelled from that see, Severus, a learned 

[c] CosniM Indicopleuates Topographic ChriKtianc, lib. ii. 
p. 125. which is to be found in Moutfaucon’s Cullec-tio Nova 
PP. Grcconim. 

[d] Jos. Sim. A.saeroao. Bibliotfa. Orient. V'atir. torn. iii. 
part I. p. 109. 407. 411. 441. 449. tom. iii. part II. cap. v. 
sect. ii. p. 83. 

[e] Evagrius, Hist. EcclesisM. lib. iii. cap. xxx. xliv, &c. 
Theodoras the Reader, Hist. Ecclesiast, lib. ii. p. 562. See 
al'o' the Index Operiim Severi, as it .stands collected from 
ancient MiSS. in Monttaiicon's Bibliotheca Ooistiniuiia, p. h'i. 
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.monk of Palestine, from whom the Monophysites 
were called Severians [/]. This emperor exert- 
ed all his influence and . authority to destroy the 
credit of the council of Chalcedon in the east, 
and to maintain the cause of those who adhered 
to the doctrine of one nature in Christ ; and, hy 
the ardour and vehemence of his zeal, he excited 
the most deplorable seditions and tumults in the 
church [</]. After the death of Anastasius, 
which happened A. D. 518, Severus was expelled 
in his tura ; and the sect which tlie late emperor 
had maintained and propagated with such zeal 
and assiduity was every where opposed and de- 
pressed by his successor Justin, and the following 
em])eror8, in such a manner, that it seemed to he 
upon the very brink of ruin, notwithstanding that 
it had created Sergius patriarch in the place of 
Severus [A]. 

VI. When the affairs of the Mouophysitea were Jacol) Ba- 
ir» such a desperate situation, that almost all hope “‘® 
ot their recovery was vanished, and then bishops the wono 
were reduced, by death and imprisonment, to 
very small number, an obscure man, whose name 
was Jacob, and who was distii^ished from others 
so called, by the surname of Baradseus, or Zan- 
zalus, restored this expiring sect to its former 
prosperity and lusti'e [i J. This poor monk, the 

r/] Sim. Asneman. Bibfioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. 

ii. p. 47. 321, Euseh. Renaudot> Historm P^tiiarcji. Alexan- 
tliiiior. p. 127. 129, 130. 135. 138, &c. 

[y] Evagriiis, Hist. Ecclesiast. lib. iii- cap. xxxiii. Cyrillus, 
vita Sabce in Jo. llapt. Cotelerii Monument. Ecclesiae Grana*, 
tom. iii. p. 312. Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Anastasius. 

[4] See Abulpharaii Series Patriarch. Aatiocheu. in Asse- 
man. Hiblioth. Orient. Vatican. &c. tom. ii. p. 323, 

[z] See Assonian. Bihliuth. Orient. &c. torn. ii. cap. viii. p. 

(J2. 72. 320. 331. 411'. Eusebii Renaud. Hist. Patriarch. Alex- 
andr. p. 1 19. 133. 425. and the Liturgiaft Orient, tom. ii. p. 33.3. 

3t2. Eanstus Nairoims, Euoplia Fhiei Catbolicse ex Syroruin 
iiioiiumentiH, part 1. p. 40, 41. 
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CENT, grandeur of whose views was much above tlie ob- 
scMirity of Ids station, and whose fortitude and pa- 

j tience no dangers could daunt, nor any Inboui*s 
exhaust, was ordained to the episcopal office by 
a handffil of captive bishops, travelled on foot 
through the whole east, established bishops and 
presbyters every where, revived the drooping spi- 
rits of the Monophysites, and produced such an 
astonishing change in their affaii's by the power of 
his eloquence, and by his incredible activity and 
diligence, that when he died bishop of Edessa, 
A. I). 588, he left bis sect in a most flourishing 
state in Syiia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, 
Nubia, Abyssinia, and other countries [/ij. Tins 
dexterous monk had prudence to contrive the 
means of success, as well as activity to put them 
in execution ; for he aln^t totally extinguished 
all the animosities, and Reconciled all the factions, 
that had divided the Monophysites j and when 
their churches grew so nunaerous in the e^st, that 
they could not all be conveniently comprehended 
under the sole jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
Antioch, he appointed, as his assistant, the pri- 
mate of the east, whose residence was at Tagritis, 
on the boi’dei'S of Armenia [/]. The laborious 
efforts of Jacob were seconded in Egypt, and the 
adjacent counties, by Theodosius bisliop of Al<»x- 
undria j and he beetle so famous, that all the 
Monophysites of the east considered him as their 
second parent and founder, and are to this day 
called jaepbites, in honour of their new chief. 


[^] Concetnmg t1if» Nubians anil Abys^inians, see Asseinsn. 
Biblioth. Orient. &c. tf>m. ii. p. 330. Xobor V^oyage d’Abyssinif, 
tom. ii. p. 36. Ludolpb. Cumroentar. od Historiam 
p. 451. 461. 466. 

[/] Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. ii. p. 110. 411. 
418. Soo also this learned writers Disserlatio tie Mono- 
plrgsitis, which is prefixed to the secoml volume ol’ the Avorh 
now cited. 
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VII. Tims it happened, that by the imprudent cent. 

zeal and violence M^hich the Greeks employed in 
defending the truth, the Monophysites gained 'j 

considerable advantages, and, at length, state of 

a solid and permanent settlement. From thistheViono- 
period their sect has been under the jurisdiction 

<*f the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, who, 
notw'ithstanding the difference of opinion which 
subsists, with respect to some points, between the 
Syrian and l^lgyptian Monophysites, are extremely 
cai’eful to maintain communion with each other, 
both by lettei's, and by the exchange of good of- 
fices. The pi'imate of the Abyssines is subject to 
the patriarch of Alexandria ; and the primate of 
the east, who resides at Tagritis, is under the 
jurisdiction of the patriarch of Antioch. The 
Annenians are ruled by a bishop of their own, 
and arc distinguished by certain opinions and rites 
from tbe rest of the Monophysites. 

VIII. The sect of the Monophysites, before it Controvor- 
was thus happily established, ^vas torn with 

tions and i?itestine disputes, and suffered, in a physitet., 
partiimlar manner, from that nice and subtle con- 
troversy concerning the body' of Christ, which was 
kindled at Alexandria. Julian, bishop of Hali- 
carnassus, affirmed, A. D. 519, that the divine 
nature had so insinuated itself into the body of 
Clu'ist, from the veiy moment of the Virgin’s 
conception, that the body of our Lord changed 
its nature, and became incorruptible. This opi- 
nion was also embraced by Caianus, bishop of 
Alexandria; from whom those who adopted it 
were called Caianists. They were, however, di- 
vided into three sects, two of which debated this 
tpiestion. Whether the body of Christ w'as created 
orincreated? While the third asserted, that our 
Lord’s body was indeed corruptible, but nev<‘r 
aclually corrupted, since the oneigy of the di\ inc 
nature must have prevented its dissolution. 

1 . '1 
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CENT. This sect was warmly opposed by Severus of 
' Antioch, and Damiainis, who maintained that the 
V j ' body of Christ, before his resuirection, was truly 
con’uptible, i. e. subject to the affections and 
changes with which human nature is generally at* 
tended. Those who embraced the ojdnion of .Tu- 
lian were called Aphthartodocetae, Doc(^ta?, Phan- 
t^iasts, and even Manicheans, because it was sup- 
posed to follow from their hypothesis, that Christ 
did not suffer in reality, but only in appearance, 
hunger and thirst, pain and death ; and that ho 
<Iid not actually assume the common affections 
and properties of human nature. On the other 
hand, the votaries of Sevems were distinguished 
by the names Phthartolatrse, Ktistolatrse, aiid 
Creaticolie. This miserable controversy was car- 
ried on with great warmth tinder *he reign of Jus- 
tinian, who favoured the AphthartodocetsB ; soon 
after, it subsided gradually } and, at length, was 
happily hushed in silence [m]. Xenaias of Hiera- 
polis struck out an hypothesis upon this knotty 
matter, which seemecl equally remote from those 
of the contending parties ; for he maintained that 
Christ had, indeed, truly suffered the various sen- 
sations to which humanity is exposed ; but that 
he suffered them not iti his nature, but by a sub- 
missive act of his willfW]. 

n.c Agno- IX. Some of the Gomipticolse (for so tlu'y 
were called who looked' upon the body of Christ 
to be corruptible), particularly Themistius, a 
deacon of Alexandria, add Theodosius, a bishop 
of that city, were carried by the inconsiderate heat 

[m] Timotlieus, D»! R^«ptione Hareticonim in C'oteJorii 
Monumentis Ecclesiast. GrtBC*, tom. iii. p. 409. Libeiiatps in 
, Breviario Controv. c«p. Jix. ForbeBii InstructioneR Hi.'itoiico- 
Tluiologicie, lib. iii. cap. xviii., p. 108. Asseinan. Bibliotli. Ori- 
ental, toin. iii. part II. p. 457. 

Assemon. BibUoth. Orient. Vatican, tom. ii. p. i?2. and 

168 . 
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. of controversy into another opinion, which pro- cent. 
duced new commotions in the church towards tlie 

P^RX 11 

conclusion of this century. They affirmed, that 
to the divine natui'e of Christ all things were 
known ; but that frpm his human nature many 
things were concealed. The rest of the sect charg- 
ed the authors of this opinion with imputing ig- 
norance to the divine nature of Christ ; since they 
hold, in common with them, that there was but 
one nature in the Son of God. Hence the vo- 
taries of this new doctrine were called Agno- 
el<e [o] ; but their sect was so weak and ill-sup- 
portod, that, notwithstanding their elo<iuence and 
activity, which seemed to promise better success, 
it gradually declined, and came to nothing. 

X. From the controversies with the Monophy- ti.c t,i. 
sites arose the spct of the Tritheists, whose chief 
was John Ascusnage, a Syrian philosopher, and, 
at the same time, a-Mohophysite [jo]. This man 
imagined in the Deity three natures, or substances, 
absolutely equal in all respects, and joined together 
by no common essence ; to which opinion his ad- 
versaries gave the name of Tritheism. One of the 
warmest defenders of this doctrine was John Phi- 
loponus, an Alexandrian philosopher and gram- 
marian of the highest reputation ; and hence he 
has been considered by many as the author of this 
sect, whose members have consequently derived 
from him the title of Pfailoponists [j]. 


[o] Jo. Bapt. Coteleriua, Ad Mpnumenta Ecclesise Gra»«.’a}, 
torn. iii. p. 641. Mkh. Le Quien, Ad de Haire- 

NihuH, tom. i. p. 107. Forbes* Insti^wlin^tonco-T^ 
lib. iii. cap. xix. p. 119. Photius, BibUi^P|^K^,230. p. 882. 

[/)] See Gregor. Abuipbaraius* in Biblotb. Orient, 

tom. i. p. 328. 

[y] See Fabridi Biblioth. Grspc. lib, v. cap. xxxvii. p. 358. 
Harduini Concilia, tom. iii. p. 1288. Timotheus, De Ilecep- 
tione Hajreticoriim in Cotelerii Monuinenta Ecclesiie (ira‘ca», 
torn. iii. p. 414. Jo. Daiuaacenus, De Haeresibus) tom. i. opp. 
p, 1 03. edit. Le Quien. 
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CENT. * Tliis sect was divided into two partif's, the Phi- 
p\nT II. ^oponists and the Cononites ; the latter of whom 
s. - ■ i 'vere so called from Coiion, bishop of Tarsus, 
their chief [r]^ They agreed in the doctrine of 
three persons in the Godhead, and differed only 
in their manner of explaining what the scriptures 
taught concerning the resurrection of the body. 
Philoponus maintained, that the form, as well as 
the matter, of all bodies, was generated and cor- 
rupted, and that both therefore were to be re- 
stored in the resurrection. Conon held, on the 
contrary, that the body never lost its form ; that 
its matter alone was subject to corruption and 
decay, and was consequently to bo restored when 
“ this mortal shall put on immortality.” 

A third faction was that of the Damianists, 
ndio w'ere so called from: l)«|||Ban, bishop of 
Alexandria, and whose opinidPwncerning the 
Trinity was different from those already men- 
tioned. They distinguished the divine essence 
from the three persons, viz. the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. They denied that each person was 
God, when considered in itself, and abstractedly 
from the other two; but they affirmed, at the 
same time, that there was a common divinity, by 
the joint participation, of which each person was 
God. They therefore ; called the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, hypostiuses, or persons, and the 
Godhead, which :was common to them all, sub- 
stance or nature 

^ [rp P}iotu^S||||||^^,od. xxiT-,,fA$8«i)iaii. Biblioth. Orient, 
[^.y^ JoH. JSiblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. ii. p. 
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I. In this century the progress of -Christianity cenj. 
Avas nhghtily accelerated both in the eastern and 
Av'cstcrn hemispheres, and its divine light was dif- 
fused far and wide through the darkened nations, 

The Nestoriaas, who dwelt in Syria, Persia, and rtu-' ' 
India, contributed much to its propagation in 
east, by the zeal and diligence, the laborious 
efforts and indefatigable assiduity, with which 
tliey preached it to those fierce and barbarous 
nations, wbo lived in the remotest borders and de- 


soi ts of Asia, and among whom, as we learn from 
aiitlieutic records, their ministry was crowned 
Avith remarkable success. It was by the labours 
of this sect, that the Ijght of the gospel first pene- 
trated into the immense empire of China, about 
the year ()37, wlien Jesuiabas of Gadala was at 
the head of the Nestorians, as AvilJ appear proba- 
ble to those Avbo look upon as genuine the famous 
(Chinese monument, wJiich Avas discovered at 
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CENT. Siganfu, by the Jei^uitH during the lai?t century [<(']. 

Some, indeed, look upon this monument to be a 
t ^ mere foi*gery of the Jesuits, though, perhaps, 
without reason : there are, however, other unex- 
ceptionable proofs, that the northern parts of 
China, even before this century, abounded with 
Christians, who, for many succeeding ages, were 
under the inspection of a metropolitan sent them 
by the Chaldean qv Nestorian patriarch [5]. 


[a] This celebrated monuinent has been published and ex- 
plained by several learned writers, particularly by Kircher, in his 
China Illustrata, p. 53 ; by Mulhfv, in a treatise published at 
Berlin in 1672; by Euselie ^enaudot, in his Relations ancionnes 
des Indes et de la Chined de deux Voyageurs Mahonn^tans, p. 
2^8 — 271, published at Paris in the year 1718, in 8vo : and by 
Assemanni Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatican, toni. iii. pait IL 
rap. iv. sect. 7. p. 538. We were promised a still more arc urate, 
edition of this famous monumt^tby the|P*ned Thooph. Si^iifrrd 
Bayer, the greatest proficimt df'this iit 'Chinese erudition; 
hut his death has blasted our expectations. For niy part, 1 see 
no reason to doubt of the genuineness of this monument, noi- ran 
I understand what advantage could redound to the Jesuits from 
the invention of such a fable. See Liron, Singularites Ilistori- 
ques et Litteraires, tom. H. p- 500. 

[5] See Kenaudot, 1. c. p. 56. 68, &€. Assemanni Biblioth. 
cap. ix. p. 522: the learned Bayer, in Ids preface to 
bis Museum Sinicum, p. 84. assures us that he has in his 
hands such proofs of the truth of what is here aftinued, as 
puts the matter beyond all doubt. l^T See on this subject 
a very learned dbaertation published by M. de Giiignrs in 
the thirtieth volume of the M^owes de Litterature tir^s 
des Begistres de 1! Academic Royale des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, in which he proves that the Christians were settled 
in China so eftfty as the ««eventh century. He rcinai-ks, in- 
deed, that the Nestorians and other Christians were for a 
long lime confounded in the Chinese annals with the wor- 
shippers of an Indian idol, whose rites were introdin.'ed 
into China about sixty -five years after the birth of Christ; 
and that this circumstance has deceived t)e la Cvozo, Beau- 
sobre, and some other learned men, who have raised specious 
objectioBs aj^inst the hypothesis that maintains the early in- 
trofluction of Christianity into this great empire. A reader, 
properly informed, will lend little or no attention to the ac- 
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II. The attention and activity of the Greeks cent. 
were so entirely occupied by their intestine divi- 
sions, that they were little solicitous about the 
progress of Christianity. In the west, Augustin 
laboured to extend the limits of the church, and toiisi'. oni’’ 
spread the light of the gospel among the Anglo- 
Saxons ; and, after his death, other monks were 

sent from Rome, to exert themselves in the same 
glorious cause. Their efforts vrere attended Avith 
the desired success, and the efficacy of their la- 
hours was manifested in the conversion of the six 
Anglo-Saxon kings, who had hitherto . remained 
under the darkness of the ancient superstitions, 
to the Christian faith, which gained ground by 
degi’ecs, and was, at length, embraced universally 
throughout all Britain [[cj. We are not, how- 
ever, to imaginafe that ^is universal change in 
favour of Chris^^ity was wholly due to the dis- 
courses of the Roman monks and doctors ; for 
other causes were certainly instrumental in ac- 
complishing this great event. And it is not to 
be doubted, that the influence which some Chris- 
tian queens and ladies of high distinction had 
over their husbands, and the pains they took to 
convert them to Christianity, as also the severe 
and rigorous laws that were aftenvards enacted 
against idolaters [d], contributed much to the 
progress of the gospel. 

III. Many of the British, Scotch, and Irish As aKo tiio 
ecclesiastics travelled among the Batavian, Be^gic, g 

and German nations, with the pious intention of Fricsi’ma- 

ers, iJic* 

count given of this matter by Voltaire in the firet volume of 
his Efisai siir ITJiRtoire Generale, &c. A poet, who recounts 
facts, or doilies them, without deigning to produce his au- 
thorities, must not expect to meet wdth the credit that is due 
to a historian. 

[c] Bedai Historia Ecclesiast. Gentis Anglor. lib. ii, cap. iii. 
p. 91. cap. xiv. p. 116. lib.* iii. cap, xxi. p. 162, &c. edit. Chifleti. 

Kapin Thoyras, tom. i. p. 227. 

[f/] Wilkins’ Concilia Magna» Britannia*, tom. i. p. 222. 
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CENT, pvopai'ntiiig the knowledge of the truth, and of 
Vi j. eivcliiig churches and forming religious estahlish- 
j meats every where. This was the true reason 
Avhieh induced the Germans, in after-times, to 
found so many convents for the Scotch and Irish, 
of which some are yet in being [/]. 

Columban, an Irish monk, seconded by the 
labours of a few companions, had happily extir- 
pated, in the preceding century, the ancient super- 
stitions in Gaul, and the parts adjacent, where 
idolatry had taken the deepest root ; he also car- 
ried the lamp of celestial truth among the Suevi, 
the Boii, the Franks, and other German na- 
tions [yj, and persevered in these pious and useful 
laboui’s until his death, which happened A. I). 
6l5. St. Gal, who was one of hfe companions, 
})reached the gospeF tO 'tbe ]^lvetii, and the 
Suevi [y2' Kilian «ef^ out from Scotland, the 
))lace of his nativity, and exercised the ministi^rial 
function with such stress among the eastern 
Franks, that vast numbers of them embraced 
Christianity Towards the conclusion of this 

century, the famous Willibrord, by birtli an 
Anglo-Saxon, accompanied with eleven of his 
countrymen, viz. Suidbert, Wigbert, Acca, 
Wilihald, 'Unibald, Lebwin, the. two Ewalds, 
Worenfrid, Marcellin, and Adalbert, crossed 
over into Batavia, which lay opposite to Britain, 
in order to convert the Frieslanders to the religion 
of Jesus. From thenc*e, in. the year 692, they 

See tlie Acta Sauctomm, toai. ii. Febr* p. 362. 

[/] MabiUon, Acta Sanctor. Ordiuis Benedicti, tom. ii. 
p. 560. torn. iii. p. 72. 339. 5p0- Adamanui lib. iii. S. 
C’olumbaiio, in CanisH * .cctioii. Antiq. towri i. p. 674. 

[^] Walafridi Strabonis Vit. S. GaJli in Mabillon, Actis SS. 
Ord. Benedict, tom. ii, p. 228. Canisii Lection. Antiq. tom. i* 
p. 783. 

[//] Vitii S. Kiliani in Caiiusil Lection. Antiq. tom. iii. p. 
171 , Jo. Pet. de Lndewig, Scriptores llerum Wurzburgens^ 
p. 966. 
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w'ftrit into Fosteland, whicli most \vriters look upon 
to have been tlie same with the isle of Helgoland, 
or Heiligland j but being cruelly treated there by 
Radbod, king of the Frieslanders, who put Wig- 
bert, one of the company, to death, they departed 
hence for Ciinbria, and the adjacent pai'ts of Den- 
mark. They, however, returned to Friesland, 
A. D. 693, and were much more successful than 
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they had formerly been in opposing the ancient 
superstitions, and propagating the knowledge of 
the truth. Willebrord was ordained, by the Roman 
pontiff, archbishop of Wilteburgh, now Utrecht, 
and died among the Batavians in a good old age ; 

Avhile his associates continued to sprepd the light 
of the gospel among the Westphalians, and the 
neighbouring countries [i], 

IV. These voy^es, , and. riiany others, under- The j.i.sg. 
taken in the- cause of *Cvhapi»t,' carry, no doubt, 
a specious appearance of piety and zeal ; but the of these 
impartial and attentive inquirer after truth will**''”’^''''' 
find it impossible to form the, same favourable 
judgment of them all, or to applaud, without dis- 
tinction, the motit'es that animated these labori- 


ous missionaries. That the designs of some of 
them were truly pious, and their characters with- 
out reproach, is unquestionably certain. But it 
is equally certain, that this, was neither the case 
of them all, nor even of the greatest part of them. 
Many of them discovered, in the. course of their 
ministry, the most turbulent passions, and disho- 
noured the glorious cause in which they were en- 
gaged, by their arrogance and ambition, their 
avarice and cruelty. They abused the power 
which they had received from the Roman pon- 
tiffs, of forming religious establishments among 
the superstitious nations ; and, instead of gaining 


[?] Alcuini Vita Willibrordi in Mabillon* Actis SS. Orel- 
Benedict. Srec-. iii. part I. p. Jo. Molleri Ciinbria Lit- 

terata, tom. ii. p. 980. 
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CBNT. souls to Christ, they usurped a despotic dominion 
over their obsequious proselytes ; and exercised a 
‘..V ■' P*'*'^cely authority over the countries where their 
ministry had been successful. Nor are we to con- 
sider as entirely groundless, the suspicions of those 
who allege that many of the monks, desirous of 
rule and authority, concealed their vices under the 
mask of religion, and endured for a certain time 
the austerities of a rigid mortification and absti- 
nence, merely with a view to rise in the church to 
the episcopal dignity. 

Ttiejens V. The convcrsion of the Jews seemed at a 
to'einlrace Stand in this century ; few or none of that obsti- 
christi. iiate nation embraced the gospel in consequence 
of an inward conviction of its truth, though in 
many places they were barbarously compelled, by 
the Christians, to make an outward and feigned 
profession of their faitih in Christ. The emperor 
Heraclius, incensed against that miserable people 
by the insinuations, as it is said, of the Christian 
doctors, persecuted them in a cruel nianner, and 
ordered multitudes of them to be inhumanly 
dragged into the Chi'istian churches, in order to be 
baptized by violence and compulsion {k'\. The 
same odious method of converting was practised 
in Spain and Gaul, by the monarchs of those na- 
tions, against which even the bishops of Rome ex- 
pressed their displeasure and indignation. Such 
were the honid and abominable practices to which 
an ignorance of the true spirit of Christianity, and 
the barbarous genius of mis age, led the heralds 
of that divine religion, which was designed to 
spread abroad charity upon earth, and to render 
mankind truly and rationally free. 


fA] Eutyvbii Annales Eedeeisat. Alexandr. tom. ii. p. 212. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Concerning tlie Calamitous Events that happened 
to the Church during this Century. 

I. The Christif^ns suffered less in this than cent. 
in the precedinff centuries. They were some- 
times persecuted by the Persian monarchs, but 

still recovei’ed their former tranquillity after tran- 
sitoiy scenes of violence and oppression. In Eng- 
land, the new converts to "Christianity suffered 
various calamities under the petty kings, who 
governed in those boisterous times; but these 
kings embraced the gospel themselves, and th(>n 
tin* sufferings of the Christians ceased. In the 
eastern countries, and particularly in Syria and 
Palestine, the Jews, at certain times, attacked the 
Christians with a merciless fury Pip ; but, how- 
cix’r, with so little success, that they always had 
reason to repent of their temerity, which was se- 
verely chastised. It is true, the church had other 
enemies, even those who, under the treacherous 
profession of Christianity, were laying secret 
s(;hemes for the restoration of paganism ; but they 
ivi'ro too weak and too inconsiderable to fonn any 
attempts that could endanger the Christian cause. 

II. But a new and most powerful enemy to the iMalioinet 
Christian cause started up in Arabia, A. D. CIS, 
under the reign of Heraclius. This was Ma- 
homet, an illiterate man £tn^, but endowed by 


[/] Eutyebii Annales, tom. ii. p. 236. Ja. Henr. Hottingeri 
Historia Orioiiialis, lib. i. cap. iii. p. 129, 

[m'\ Mabcnnet biniself expressly declared, that he was to^ 
tally ignorant of all branches of learning and science, and was 
ev(‘n unable either to write or read : and his followei-s have 
drawn from this ignorance an argument in favour of the divi- 
nity of his mission, and of the religion he taught. It is, how- 
ever, scarc(*ly credible, that his ignorance was such as it is 
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CENT, nature \^ith the most flowing and attractive clo- 
quence, and with a vast and penetrating ge- 
distinguished also by the advantages he 
enjoyed from the place of his birth, which added 
a lustre to his name and his undertakings. This 
adventurous impostor declared publicly, that he 
was commissioned, by God, to destroy polytheism 
and idolatiy, and then to reform, first the religion 
of the Arabians, and afterwards the Jewish and 
Christian worship. For these purposes he deli- 
vered a new law, which is known by the name of 
the Koran or Alcoran ; and having gained se- 


liFre describc^d, and several of bis sect have called in qiif3sliou 
tlic declarations of their chief relating to this point. See Cliar- 
diri, Voyages en Perae, tom. iv. p. 33, 34. If we considtjr that 
Mahomet carried on, for a coi^sfderable time, a successful com- 
merce in Arabia, and the adjacent countries, this alone will 
convince U8, that he mu^t have been, in some measure, instru<‘ted 
in the arts of reading, \^Titing, and anthmetic, with the knowledge* 
of which a merchant cannot dispense. 

[w] The writers to whom we ai*e indebted for the accounts of 
the life and religion of Mahomet, are enumerated by Fabricius, 
in his Delectus et Syllabus Aigumentor. pro- Veritate It dig. 
Cliiistiansp, cap. 1. p. 733. To which we may add, Boiilaiiivil- 
liers, Vie de Mahomet, published at London, in 8vo. in the year 
1730, and which deserves rather the character of a romance than 
of a bistorts Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, printed at Amsterdmn 
in two volumes 8vo. in 1732, and commendable both for iJie 
icaming and candour with which it appeara to have been com- 
posed ; and above all, the most learned and judicioits Sale's Pie- 
limiiiary Discourse, prefixed to his English Translation of the 
Koran, sect. ii. p. 37. 

to] For an account of the Koran, see principally the learned 
Sale's Preface to his English translation* of that w'ork. Sees 
idso, Vertot’s Discours sur TAlcoran, which is subjoined to 
the third volume of his History of the Knights of Malta, and 
Chardin’s Voyages en Perse, tom. ii. p. 281. The hook 
Avhich the Maliomorans call the Koran, or Alcoran, is com- 
posed of several ])apers and discourses of Mahomet, which 
Avere discovered and collected after his deatli, and is by no 
means tliat same law wrhose excellence Mahomet vaunted 
H ^ highly. That some parts of the true Koran may he coj)ied 
iu the modem one, is indeed veiy possible ; but that the Koran, 
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yeral victories over his enemies, he compelled an cent. 
incredible multitude of persons, both iii Arabia 
and the neighbouring nations, to receive his doc- ' 
trine, and range themselves under his standards. 

Elated with this rapid and unexpected success, he 
extended yet farther his ambitious views, and 
foi'ined the vast and arduous project of founding 
an empire. Here again success crowned his ad- 
venturous efforts ; and his plan was executed with 
such intrepidity and impudence, that he died 
master of all Arabia, besides several adjacent 
provinces. 

III. It is, perhaps, impossible, at this time, to What jut!;;- 
f<)rm such an accurate iudgment of the charaett'r, """* 

• 1 i Ttif 1 1 ’ are to fonn 

Views, and conduct of Mahomet, as would on-of Mahu- 
tirc'ly satisfy the curiosity of a sagacious inquii-cr 
after truth. To give entire credit to the Grecian 
writers in this matter is neither prudent nor safe, 
sin<;e their bitter resentment against this hostile 
invader led them to invent, without scruple or 
hesitation, fables and calumnies to Blacken his 
character. The Arabians, on the other ha)Ml, are 
as little to be trusted to, as their historians are 
destitute of veracity and candour, conceal the vices 
an<i enormities of their chief, and represent him 
as the most divine person that ever appeared 
upon earth, and as the best gift of God to the 
world. Add to this, that a considerable part of 
Mahomet’s life, and, indeed, that pai’t of it that 
would be the most proper to lead us to a ti'ue 

or Law, ^rivoii by Mahomet to the Aral)ian8, is entirely distinet 
from the modem Alcoran, is manifest from this, iJiat in tln^ lat- 
ter, Mahomet appeals to, and extols the former, and rlnnefore 
they must ho two dilf(‘rent compositions. May it not be con- 
jectured that tlie true Koran was an Arahio poem, which Malio- 
met recited to his followers without ginri^ it to them in Avriting, 
onh'ving them only to commit it to their memory? Sucli were 
llio laws of the Druids iu Gaul, and such also those of the 
Iii(han.s, which the Brainiiis receive by oral trudilion, and gel hy 
In'Hrt. ■ / 
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CENT, knowledge of his character, and of the motives 
from which he acted, is absolutely unknown. It 
‘J~ i- ' highly probable, that he was so deeply affected 
with the odious and abominable superetition which 
di.shonoured his country, that it. threw him into a 
certain fanatical disorder of mind, and made him 
really imagine that he was supernaturally com- 
missioned to reform the religion of the Arabians, 
and to restore among them the M'orship of one 
God. It is, however, at the same time, un- 
doubtedly evident, that, when he saw his enter- 
prize crowned with the desired success, he made 
use of impious frauds to establish the work he had 
so happily begun, deluded the giddy and credu- 
lous multitude by various artifices, and even 
forged celestial visions to confirm his authority, 
and remove the difficulties that frequently arose 
in the course of his affairs. This mixture of im- 
posture is by ho means incompatible with a 
spirit of enthusiasm ; for the fanatic, through the 
unguided warmth of zeal, looks often upon the 
artifices that are useful to his cause as pious and 
acceptable to the Supreme Being ; and therefore 
deceives when he can do it with impunity [y>]. 
The religion which Mahomet taught, is cer- 
tainly ilifferent from! what it would have been, if 
he had met with no opposition in the pi'opagution 
of his opinions. The difficulties he had to en- 
counter obliged' him to yield, in some respects, to 
the reigning systems; the obstinate attachment 
of the Arabians to the religion of their ancestors, 
on the one hand, and the fond hope of gaining 
over to his cause both the Jews and Christians on 


' C;)] Thi-s nietliint s, is the best way of adjusting the controversy 
that has been carried on by some learned men upon this curious 
ffuestion, viz. Whetlier Mahomet was a fanatuv or an inipo.stor.^ 
fjee Baylo’s Dictionary, at the article Mftbomet. Ockley’s C’on- 
q’test of Syria, Persia, and Egypt, by the Saracens, vol. i. p. 02. 
Sale’s Preface to bis 'rrauslation of the Alcoran, sect. 2. p. 39. 
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^]ie other, engaged, no doubt, this fanatical im- 
postor to admit into his system several tenets, 
which he would have rejected without hesitation, 
had he been free from the restraints of ambition 
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and artifice. 

IV. The rapid success which attended the pro- The causes 
pagation of this new religion was owing to causes r,ib,‘uedTo 


tliat are plain and evident, and must remove, onhe mpid 
rather prevent our surprise, when they are atten- 
lively considered. The terror of Mahomet’s arms, inctan rcii- 


and the repeated victories which were gained byS*""’ 
him and his successors, were, no doubt, the iire- 


sistibh' argument that persuaded such multitudes 
to einhi'ucc his religion, and submit to his domi- 
nion. Besides, his law was artfully and mar- 
vellously adapted to the corrupt nature of man ; 
and, in a more particular manner, to the man- 
ners and opinions of the eastern nations, and the 
vices to which they were naturally addicted j for 
the articles of faith which it proposed were few 
in number, and extremely simple ; and the duties 
it required were neither many nor difficult, nor 
su<jh as were incompatible with the empire of 
appetites and passions [ql. It is to be oliserved 
further, that the gross ignoi'ance, under which 
the Arabians, Syiians, Persians, and the greatest 
part of the eastern nations, laboured at this time, 
rendered many an easy prey to the artifice and 
eloquence of this bold adventurer. To these 
causes of Uie progress of Mahometism, we may 
add the latter dissensions and cruel animosities 


that reigned among the Christian sects, particu- 
larly the Greeks, Nestorians, Eutychians, and 
Monopbysites, dissensions that filled a great part 
of the east with carnage, assassinations, and such 
detestable enormities, as rendered the very name 


[<y] S<*p Ilelaiid, D« Maliiimedica. Sale’s 

iniiiary Discourse. 

VOL. 11. M 
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CENT, of Christianity odious to itiany. We might add 
liore that the Mono])hysites and Nestorians, full 
of resentment against the Greeks, from whom 
they had suffered the bitterest and most injurious 
treatmeTit, assisted the Arabians in the conquest of 
several provinces [r 1, into which, of consequence, 
the religion of Mahomet was afterwards intro- 
duced. Other causes of the sudden progress of 
that religion will naturally occur to such as con- 
sider attentively its spirit and genius, and the 
state of the world at this time. 

The treat- V, After the death of Mahomet, which hap- 
thr'chris^*’ pened A. D. 632, his followei’s, led on by an 
tiansreeeiv.jjm axing intrepidity, and a fanatical fuiy, and as- 
listed, as we have already observed, by those 
tan.. Christians whom the Greeks had treated vuth 
such severity, extended their conquests beyond 
the limits of Arabia, and subdued Syria, Pei'sia, 
Egypt, and other countries under their dominion. 
On the other hand, the Greeks, exhausted with 
civil discords, and wholly occupied by intestine 
troubles, were unable to stop these intrepid con- 
querors in their rapid career. 

For some time these enthusiastic invadei’s used 
their prosperity with moderation, and treated the 
Christians, and particularly those among them 
who rejected the decrees of the councils of Eplie- 
sus and Chalcedon, with the utmost indulgence 
and lenity. But as an uninterrupted course of 
success, and prosperity renders, too* generally, 
corrupt mortals in.^o]ent and jUx^l^ious, so the 
moderation of this victoiMus.acsiRlHH by 

degrees into severity ; and they tr^Sed tlie Chris- 
tians, at length, rather like slaves than citizens, 
loading them with insupportable taxes, and oblig- 


[/] See Ockley's Conquest of Syria, Persia, anti li!ay|)t, by 
lJui Saracens, the first part of wbicli was publisberl at Lontloii in 
file year 1708, and the second in 1717. 
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jn^ tliem to submit to a variety of vexatious and cent. 
opju'essive measures. pJkt i 

VI. The progress, however, of this triumphant ‘y 
sect received a considerable check by the civil 
dissensions which arose among them immediately metmis di- 
after the death of Mahomet. Abubeker and Ali, 
the foi-mer the father-in-law, and the latter the 
son-in-law, of tliis pretended prophet, aspired 
both to succeed him in the empire which he had 
erected. Upon this arose a tedious and cruel 
tumtest, whose flame reached to succeeding ages, 
and produced that schism which divided the Ma- 
liometans into two great factions, vvliose separa- 
tion not only gave rise to a variety of opinions and 
rit(‘s, but also excited the most implacable ha- 
tred, and the most deadly animosities. Of these 
factions, the one acknowledged Abubeker as the 
true (jalif, or successor of Mahomet, and its rnem- 
bei’s were distinguished by the name of Sonnites ; 
while the other adhered to Ali, and were known 
by the title of Schiites [.v]. Both, however, ad- 
hered to the Alcoran as a divine law, and the rule 
of faith and manners ; to which, indeed, the former 
added, by way of interpretation, the sonna, L e. a 
certain law which they looked upon as descended 
from Mahomet by oral tradition, and which the 
Schiites refused to admit. Among the Sonnites, 
or followers of Abubeker, we are to reckon the 
Turks, Tariai-s, Arabians, Africans, and the great- 
est part of the Indian Mahometans j whereas the 
Persians, aJ^|^he subjects of the grand Mogul, 
are ginieriaHpiwidered as the followers of Ali ; 
though the indeed seem rather to observe a 
strict neutrality in this contest. 


[.v] Soo Ileland, De RHi^ione Turcica, lib. i. p. 36. 70. 74>. 
85. Clifirdii), Voyages eii Perse, touj. ii. ]». 1:^36. 
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CENT. I^esides these two grand factions, there are 
other subordinate sects among the Mahometans, 
> which dispute with M'-armth concerning several 
points of religion, though without violating the 
rules of mutual toleration [/]. Of these sects 
there are four, which far surpass the rest in point 
of reputation and importance. 

[^] For an account of the Mahometan sects, see Ilottinper, 
Ilistor. Orient, lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 340. Kieaut, Etat de T Empire 
Ottoman, livr. ii. p. 242. Chardin’s Voyages eii Peiso, tom. ii. 
p. 236. Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, sect. viii. p. 151. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Concerning the State of Letters and Philosophy^ 
daring this Century. 

1. Noi KING can equal the ignorance and dark- ckn r. 
ness tliat reigned in this century; the most im- ^ 
])arlial and a<!curatc account of which Avill up- v ^ 
})ear incrediltle to those who are unacquainted 
Avith the productions aLthis barbarous period • ol iearniiij 
Any remains of learniiflfend philosophy that yet 
survived were, a fcAV particular cases exce])ted, 
to be found principally among the Latins, in the 
obscure retreats of cloistered monks. The mo- 
nastic institutions prohibited the election of any 
abbot to tlie head of a convent, who was not a 
man of learning, or, at least, endowed with a 
tolerable mejisure of the erudition of the times. 

The monks were obliged to consecrate certain 
hours every day to reading and study ; and, that 
tht*y miglit improve this appointment to the most 
advantageous purposes, there were, in most of 
the monasteries, stated times marked out, at 
whi(d) they were to assemble, in order to cornniu- 
ni<!ate to oach||Hhcr the fruits of their study, and 
1o discuss the matters upon which they had been 
reading [gJ. The youth also, who were destined 
tor the service of the church, were obliged to 
prepare themselves for their ministry by a dili- 
gent application to study; and in this they wore 

[_n~\ See Mahillon, Acta SS. Ord. Bencdicti, tom. ii. p. 170. 
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CENT, dirpcted by the monks, one of ndiosc princTpal 
occupations it was to preside over the education 
> ot the rising priesthood. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, lliat all 
these institutions were of little use to the advance- 
ment of soliil learning, or of rational theolog)% 
because very few in these days were acquainted 
with the true natiu’e of the liberal arts and 
sciences, or with the important ends which they 
were adapted to serve ; and the greatest part of 
those who were looked upon as learned men threw 
away their time in reading the marvellous lives of 
a parcel of fanatical saints, instead of employing 
it in the perusal of well-chosen and excellent au- 
thors. They, who distinguished themselves most 
by their taste and geny|s, carried their studies 
little farther than the(||P’orks of Augustin, and 
Gregory the Great ; aim it is of scraps collectiid 
out of these two writers, and patched togidher 
without much uniformity, that the best jiroduc- 
tions of this century are entirely composed. 

The igno- II. The sciences enjoyed no degree of protec- 
';",“p°‘^**’®tion, at this time, from kings and princes, nor 
did they owe any thing to men of high and emi- 
nent stations in the empire. On the other hand, 
the schools which had been committed to the care 
and inspection of the bishops, whose ignorance 
and indolence were now become enormous, began 
to decline apace, and were, in many places, falbui 
into ruin [6]. The bishops in general were so 
illiterate, that few of that body ^ej'e capable of 
composing the discourses which they delivered fo 
the people. Such of them ac were not totally 
destitute of genius composed out of the writings 
of Augustin and Gregory, a certain number of 
insipid homilies, which they divided between 
themselves and their stupid colleagues, that they 


[^j Histoire Litteraire dc la France, toin. iii. p. 428. 
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(tiig)it not be obliged tlirough incapacity to dis- 
coutimie preaching the doctrines of Christianity 
to their people, as appears evident by the exam- 
ples of Cifisarius bishop of Arles, and Eloi bishop 
of Noyon [c]. There is yet extant a summary 
of theological doctrine, which was unskilfully 
compiled by Taion, bishop of Saragossa, from the 
Avritings of Augustin and (xregory ; and which 
AV’as so highly exalted in this illiterate age, that 
its author Avas called, by the rest of the bishops, 
the true salt of the earth, and a divine light that 
Avas sent to illuminate the world [d']. Many such 
instances of the ignorance and barbarity of this 
century Avill occur to those AA'ho have any ac 
(jiiaintance with the Avritei’s it produced. I'hig- 
land, it is true, was ha[>pier in this respect tharx 
the other nations of Europe, Avhich was princij)al!y 
OAving to Theodore of Tarsus, of whom aa'^c shall 
luiA^e o<;casion to speak afterwards, Avho was ap- 
j)(»ifi(ed archbishop of Canterbury, and contri- 
buted iniu!h to introduce, among the English, a 
certain taste for literary pursuits, and to excite 
in that kingdom a zeal for the advancement of 
h'arning [e j. 

111. in Greece, the fate of the sciences was Tl)e sc’ioti- 
truly lamentable. A turgid eloquence, and 
affected pomp and splendor of styh*, which cast U ir>g bii 
perplexing ohscui’ity over subjects in thejnselvesV'“|‘“'‘'‘'' 
the most tilear and perspicuous, Avas noAV the high-corrui 
est point of px'rfection to AA'bich both pro.se Avriters 
and poets aspirexl. The Latin eloquence aa^is still 
vastly beloAv tltat of the Greeks ; it had not spirit 

[_c] In the original we read EHgins Novioiiiagensis, 
which is a mistake <*ither of the author, or printer. It is pro- 
hiihle that Noviomagensis lias slipt from the pen of Dr. Mosheiroj 
in the place of Noviodunensis ; for Eloi was hislutji'of Noyon, * 
and not of Ninieguen. 

[f/] Mahillon, Anah'cta Veteris /Evi, tom. i. p. 

\\ ilkii Concilia Magna' Britaiinire, tom. i. ji. J ;i. 

C'oiirliigii Antkjuitat. Acadomica*, p. 
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CENT, enough oven to be turgid, and, a few coinposi- 
tioiis excepted, was sunk to the very lowest dogrc'e 
of barbarity and cormption. Both the Greek 
and Latin writers, who attempted liistorical com- 
positions, degraded most miserably that important 
science. Moschus and Sophronius among the 
former ; and among the latter Braulio, Jonas an 
HibeiTiian, Audoenus, Dado, and Adamannus, 
wrote the lives of several saints ; or rather a heap 
of insipid and ridiculous fables, void of the least 
air of probability, and without the smallest tinc- 
ture of eloquence. The Greeks related, without 
discernment or choice, the most vulgar reports 
that wore handed about concerning the events of 
ancient times ; and hence that multitude of ab- 
surd fables, which the Latins afterwards copied 
from them with the utmost avidity. 

The fate of IV. Among the Latins philosophy was at its 
piiiiobophy. jp ^ere any that retained some 

faint reluctance to abandon it entirely, such con- 
fined their studies to the writings of Boetius and 
Cassiodorus, from which they committed to me- 
mory a certain number of phrases and sentences ; 
and that was all their philosophical stock. The 
Greeks, abandoning Plato to the monks, gave 
themselves entirely up to the direction of Aris- 
totl(‘, and studied, with eagerness, the subtilties 
of his logic, which were of signal use in the con- 
troversies carried on between the Monophysites, 
the Nestorians, and Monothelites. All these dif- 
ferent sects called the Stagirite to their assistance, 
when they were to plead their cause, and to de- 
fend theii' doctrines. Hence it was, that James, 
bishop of Edessa, who was a Monoph>site, ti’ans- 
lated, in this century, the dialectics of Aristotle 
into the J>yriac language [/]. 

C A.ssemanni Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican, tom. i. p. 

498 . 
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CHAPTER 11. 


Concerning the Doctors and Ministers of the 
Church, and its Form of Gofvemtnent during 
this Century. 


1. The disputes about pre-eminence, that liad cent. 
so long subsisted bebveen the bishops of Rome 
and Constantinople, proceeded, in this century, ^ j 
to such violent lengths, as laid the foundations of 
that deplorable schism, which afterwards separafcd piites about 
the Greek and Latin churches. The most learned 

. 11 111/* nencc be- 

writers, and those who are most remarkable roriwoonthc 
their knowledge of antiquity, are generally agreed 
that Boniface HI. engaged Phocas, that abomi- Constant!- 
nable tyrant, who waded to the imperial throne 
through the blood of the emperor Mauritius, to 
take fi-om the bishop of Constantinople the title of 
cecumenical or universal bishop, and to confer it 
upon the Roman pontiff. They relate this, how- 
ever, upon the sole authority of Baronius, for none 


of the ancient writere have mentioned it. If, in- 


deed, we are to give credit to Anastasius, and Paul 
Deacon [y], something like what we have now 
related was transacted by Phocas ; for when the 
bishops of Constantinople maintained that their 
church was not only equal in dignity and autho- 
rity to that of Rome, but also the head of all the 
CJu’istian churches, this tyrant opposed their jire- 
tensions, and granted the pre-eminence to the 
church of Rome ; and thus was the papal supre- 
macy first introduced. 

II. The Roman pontiffs used all sorts of me- The siipn'- 
thods to maintain and enlarge the authority and 
pre-eminence winch they had acquired by a grant pow.i by 


many. 

[<7] Aiiastaijius, De Vitis Pontificuni. Paul. Diaooii. Dp 
Kt*bus Ciestis Lonf^obard. lib. iv. cap. xxxvii. in Mura tori i 
Scriptor. Rerum Itulicar. tom. i. part 1. p. 46. 
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CENT, from the inoet odious tyraht that ever disgraced 
the annals of history. We find, liowever, in the 
most authentic accounts of the transactions of 
tJiis century, that not only several emperoi's and 
princes, hut also whole nations, opposed the ambi- 
tious views of the bishops of Rome. The Byzan- 
tine history, and the Formulary of Mareulfus, 
contain many proofs of the infiuence which the 
civil magistrate yet retained in religious matters, 
and of the subordination of the Roman pontiffs 
to^the regal authority. It is true, the Roman 
writers affirm, that Constantine Pogonatus ab- 
dicated the privilege of confirming, by his appro- 
bation, the election of th<? bishop of that (;ity ; 
and, as a proof of this, they allege a passage of 
Anastasius, in which it is said, that according to 
an edict of Pogonatus, the pontiff’, who should be 
elected, was to be ordained immediately, and with- 
out the least delay [AJ. But every one must see, 
that this passage is insufficient to prove what these 
writers assert with such confidence. It is how- 
ever certain, that this emperor abated, some say 
remitted the sum, which, since the time of Theo- 
dor'c, the bishops of Rome had been obliged to 
pay to the imperial treasury before they could be 
ordained, or have their election confirmed [/]. 

The ancient Brihms and Scots persisted long 
in the maintenance of their religious liberty ; and 


[A] Anastasii Vit. Poiitif. in BenecU p. 146. in Muratorii 
Srriptor. Rerum Jtalicnr. toiu. iii. 

[/'] Aimstati, Vit, Pontif. in Agathonp, p. 144. compared witli 
^lai^povii Hist. German, tom. ii, p. 121. in the annotations. 

It will not be amiss to observe here, that by the same edict, 
wliich diminished the oi dination money paid by the hishops of 
Horne to the emperor, Constantine re.sume<i the power of confirm- 
ing llie el(*ction of the pope, which his predecessors had invested 
in the exarchs of Ravenna; so that the bishop elect wils not to he 
ordainerl till his (Section was riotitied to the court of Constanti- 
nople, and the imperial decree confirming it was received hy the 
electors at Home. See Anastasius, iu his life of Agathu. 
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neither the threats nor pi'omiscs of tlic legates of cent. 
Koine could engage them to submit to the decrees ''||- 
and authoi'ity of the ambitious pontiff, as appears > ^ 
manifestly from the testimony of Bede. The 
churches of Gaul and Spain attinbuted as much 
authority to the bishop of Rome, as they thought 
suitable to their own ^gnity, and consistent with 
their interests ; nay, even in Italy, his supreme 
authority was obstinately rejected, since the bi- 
shop of Ravenna, and other prelates, refused an 
implicit submission to his ordei’s [^]. Besides all 
this, multitudes of private persons expressed pub- 
licly, and without the least hesitation, their ab- 
horrence of the vices, and particularly of the 
lordly ambition of the Roman pontiffs : and it is 
highly probable, that the VdRlenses or Vaudois 
had already, in this century, retired into the val- 
leys of Piedmont, that they might be more at their 
liberty to ojijiose the tyranny of those imperious 
prelates [/]. 

III. The progress of vice among the subordi- vicos oc 
nate rulei’s and ministers of the church was, 
fliis time, truly deplorable ; neither bishops, pres- 
byters, deacons, nor even the cloistered monks, 

\vere exempt from the general contagion, as ap- 
jiears from the unanimous confession of all the 
Avriters of -this century that are Avorthy of credit. 

In those very places, that were consecrated to the 
advancement of piety, and the service of God, 
there was little else to be seen than ghostly ambi- 
tion, insatiable avarice, pious frauds, intolerable 
pride, and a supercilious contempt of the natural 
rights of the people, with many other vices still 
more enormous. There reigned also in many 
places the most bitter dissensions betAveen the bi- 
shops and the monks. The fonner had employed 

[A] See Goddes Miscellaneous Tracts, tom. ii. p. 0. 

[/] See Antoine Leger, llistoire des Vaudoise^, 

livr. i. p. 15 . 
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CENT, tlio greedy Imnds of the latter to augment the 
episcopal treasure, and to draw contributions 
j from all parts to support them in their luxury, and 
the indulgence of their lusts. The monks perceiv- 
ing this, and also unwilling to serve the bishops in 
such a dishonourable chairacter, fled for refuge to 
the emperors and princes, under whose civil juris- 
diction they lived ; and afterwards, for their fur- 
ther security, had recourse to the protection of the 
Roman pontiff [wj. This protection they readily 
obtained, and the imperious pontiffs, always fond 
of exerting their authority, exempted, by de- 
grees, the monastic orders from the jurisdiction 
of the bishops. The monks, in return for this 
important service, devoted themselves wholly to 
advance the intere^ and to maintain the dignity 
of the bishop of Rome. They made his cause 
their own, and represented him as a sort of g<xl 
to the ignorant multitude, over whom they had 
gained a prodigious ascendant by the notion that 
generally prevailed of the sanctity of the monastic 
order. It is, at the same time, to be observed, 
that this immunity of the monks was a fruitful 
source of licentiousness and disorder, and occa- 
sioned the greatest pai’t of the vices with whi(Ji 
they were afterwards so justly charged. Such, at 
least, is the judgment of the best writei’s upon this 
subject [w]! 

The state of IV. lu the mean time the monks were every 
the monks. jp jjjgj, and their causc wa8a<!com- 

panied with the most surprising success, particu- 
larly among the Lathis, tlirough the protection 

[w] See Launoii Assertio InquimtioniR hi Chartam Imnm- 
iiiratis S. (Termaiii, opp. tom# iii. part 1. p. 50. Baluzii Mis- 
tom. ii. p. 159. tom. iv. p. 108. Miiratorii Aiitiq. 
Ithlir. tom. ii. p. 949. 

L'O See Launoii Exainen Privilep^ii S. Gennani, tom. iii. 
part J. p. *282. Wilkinn Concilia Magnse Britanniai, tom. i. 
p. 1:1, 44. 49, &c. 
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.and favour of the Roman pontiff, and their pha- cent. 
risaicul affectation of uncommon piety and devo- 
tion. The heads of families, striving to surpass '^^***^ 
each other in their zeal for the propagation and 
advancement of monkery, dedicated their chil- 
dren to God, by shutting them up in convents, 
and devoting them to a solitary life, which they 
look<‘d upon as the highest felicity [o] j nor did 
they fail to send with these innocent victims a rich 
dowry. Abandoned profligates, who had passed 
their days in the "moat enormous pursuits, and 
whose guilty consciences filled them with teiTor 
and remorse, were comforted with the delusive 
hopes of obtaining pardon, and making att)nernent 
for their crimes, by leaving thp greatest part of 
their fortune to some monastfc society. Multi- 
tudes, impelled by the unnatural dictates of a 
gloomy superstition, deprived their children of 
f(‘rlile lands and rich patrimonies, in favour of the 
monks, by whose prayers they hoped to render 
the Deity propitious. Several ecclesiastics laid 
down rules for the direction of the monastic or- 
ders. Those among the Latins, who undertook 
this pious task, were Fructuosus, Isidore, Johan- 
nes Gerundinensis, and Columba [/>]. The rule 
ofdis(!ipline, prescribed by St. Benedict, was not as 
yet so universally followed as to exclude all others. 

V. The writers of this age, who distinguished Tlie Greek 
themselves by tljeir genius or erudition, were very 
few in numlMw. Among the Greeks the first 
rank is due to Maximus, a monk, who disputed 
with great obstinacy and warmth against the Mo- 
nothelites, composed some illustrations upon the 
Holy Scriptures, and W'as, upon the whole, a man 
of no mean capacity, though unhappy through 
tliii impatience and violence of his natural temper. 

\n] (rfMvais, ITistoire (If TAhWi Sti< 2 :or, torn. i. p. 9 — 16. 

[ Lficai Holytenii, Codex llegulw. tom. ii. p. 225, 
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CENT. Isychius, bishop of Jerusalem, explained several 
books of Scripture [^3 5 behind him se- 

veral Homilies, andi some productions of less im- 
portance. 

Dorotheus, abbot of Palestine, acquired a con- 
siderable name by his Ascetic Dissertations, in 
which he laid down a plan of monastic life and 
manners. 

Antiochus, a monk of Saha in Palestine, and 
a monk of a very superstitious complexion, com- 
posed a Pandect of the Holy Scriptures, /. e. 
a summary or system of the Christian doctrine, 
which is by no means worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. 

Sophronius, bishop of Jerusalem, was rendered 
illustrious, and attracted the veneration of suc- 
ceeding ages, by the controversies he cari-ied on 
against those who, at this time, were branded with 
the name of Heretics ; and particularly against 
the Monothelites, of whose doctrine be wa.s the 
fii-st opposer, and also the fomenter of the dispute 
Avhich it occasioned (^r3. 

There are yet extant several Homilies, attri- 
buted to Andrew', bishop of Cret<*, Avhich are des- 
titute of true piety and eloquence, and which ar<‘, 
moreover, considered by some writers as entirely 
spurious. 

Gregory, suniamed Pisides, deacon of Con- 
stantinople, besi<les the History of Heraclius and 
the Avares, coniposed several poems, and other 
pi('<*es of too little moment to deserve mention. 

Theodor<>, abbot of Raithii, published a book, 
Avhich is still extant, against th()se sects who 
seemed to introduce corrupt innovations into the 
Christian religion, by their doctrine relating to 
the person of Christ. 

fi/'J Spc Simon, ('ritique de la Bibliotlioqno dos Auteurs 
Ecclexiastiques de M. Du Pin, tom. i. p. 261. 

[rj See the Acta Sanctorum, toin. ii. Martii ad d. xi. p. 05. 
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VI. Among the Latin writors, a certain num- cent. 
ber were distinguished from the rest by their su- 
perior abilities. Ildefonse, archbishop of Toledo, 
was reputed for his learning ; the Spaniards, how- 
ever, attribute to him, without foundation, certain wmers? '* 
treatises concerning the Vii^in Mary fs]. 

We have yet extant Two Books of Epistles, . 
written by Desiderius, bishop of Cahors, and pub- 
lished by tin; learned Canisius. 

Eligius, or Eloi, bishop of Limoges, left behind 
him several Homilies, and some other productions. 

Marculf, a Gallic monk, composed Two Books 
of ecclesiastical Forms, which are highly valuable, 
as they are extremely proper to give tis a just idea 
of the deplorable state of religion and learning in 
this c('ntury [/fl. 

Aldhehn, an English prelate, composed several 
poems Concerning the Christian life, which exhibit 
but indilferent marks of genius and fancy [«]. 

.fulian Fornerius confuted the Jews, and acquir- 
ed a name by several other productions, which are 
n(‘ilh(‘r worthy of much applause nor of utter con- 
tempt. To all these w'e might add Cresconius, 

Avh<»s(‘ Abridgment of the Canons is well known ; 
F’redegarius the historian, and a few others. 

[ .v] Sfi» tliF Acta Saiirtoruin, Januar. torn. ii. p. 535. 

[/J Uistoin* Littfiairc dc la Franco, tom. iii. p. 5(>5, 

1''.] 1 prolate certainly doservod a more Iiononralde 
irimtion than is hero made of him by Dr. Moshoim. His poeti- 
cal t.'ilents wore by no means the most distinguish iny’ ])art of his 
chat actor. I Jo was profournlly versed in the (ireok, Latin, and 
8a\<m laniiiiairos. lie appeared also with dignity in the pasclwd 
controversy, that .so long divided the Saxon and British churchi'S. 

St'ti Collier’s li)cclesiastical Hist. vol. i. p. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Concerning tJui Doctrine of the Christmn Church, 
in this Century. 

CENT. I. Ik tins barbarous age, religion lay expiring 
PAHT II wilder a motley and enormous heap of super- 
stitious inventions, and had neither the courage 
The (lepio- forcc to raise her head, or to display 

rable state her native charms, to a darkened and delud(*d 
of religion. jn tfig earlier periods of the church, the 

worship of Christians was confined to the one Su- 
preme God, and his Son Jesus Christ ; but the 
Christians of this century multiplied the objects 
of their devotion, and paid homage to the re- 
mains of the true cross, to the images of 
saints, and to bones, whose real owners were 
extremely dubious [w]. The primitive Chris- 
tians, in order to excite men to a coui*se. of piety 
and virtue, set before them that heavenly stat(‘, 
and those mansions of misery, which the gospel 
has revealed as the diflFerent portions of the 


[w] It will not ho amiss to quot^e here a remarkahle pas^^n^^o 
out of The Life of St. Eligius, or Eloi, bishop of Noyon, whic h 
is to be found in DaehoriuK* Spicilegiuin voter. Seriptor. torn. ii. ^ 
p. 92, This passage, which is very proper to give us a just idea 
of the piety of this age, i« as follows : Huic sanctibsiino vivo 
inter cetera virtutuin suarum miracula id etiam a Domino eon- 
resHUfl] erat, ut sanctorum martyrum corpoi-a, quae per tot sa?cula 
abdita populia hactonus habebantur, eo investiganle ac nimio ar- 
dore fidei indagante, patefacta proderentur.” It appeal's by this 
passage, that 8t. Eloi was a zealous relic-hunter, and if we may 
give credit to the iwTiter of his life, be w aa very successful at this 
kind of game, for be smelt and unkennelled the carcases of St. 
Quintin, St. PlatO; St. Crispin, St. Crispinian, St. Lucian, and 
many more. The bishops of this age, wJio w'^ere either ambiti- 
ously desirous of popular applause, or intent upon accumulating 
riches, and filling their coffers with the oblations of a supersti- 
tious people, pretended to be endowed with a miraculous sagacity 
in discovering the bodies of saints and inaityrs. 
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.rifihteons nnd the wicked ; while the Christians cent. 
of this ceiitury talked of nothing else but a cer- 
tain tire, which effaced the stains of vice, and 
purified souls from their corruption. The foitner 
taught that Christ, by his sufferings and death, 
lia(l made atonement for the sins of mortals ; the 
latter scented, by their superstitious doctrine, to 
exclude from the kingdom of heaven such as had 
not contributed, by their offerings, to augment 
the riches of the clergy or the church [x]. The 
former were only studious to attain to a virtuous 
simplicity of life and manners, and employed 
Ihcir principal zeal and tliligence in the eullure 
of true and genuine piety ; while the latter pla(;ed 
the whole of religion in external rites and bodily 
ext‘r(!is(.*.s. The methods also of solving the diffi- 
culties, and dissipating the doubts, tluit often 
arose in inquisitive minds, were of a pi<>ce with 
Ihe rest of the superstitious system that now 
prevailed. The two great and irresistible argu- 


[.t] St. or Eloi, expresses liiitiself upon tliis matter 

in the following; uiariner : ‘‘ Bonus Christiauus ost, qui ad ecele- 
siinn frequenter vonit, et ohlatioueni, qiue in altari Deo oHeratur, 
exhihet; qiii de fructihiis suis non gustat) nisi prius Deo aliquid 
ofteral; qui, quoties saiicta* solemiiitates adveniunt, ante dies 
])liires jrastitatmn, etiam cum propria uxore custodit, ut secura 
couscieiitia Doiiiiiii altfire accedere pos.sit; qui |H>i5ti’emo syinho- 
lum v«d oratioiiem Dominicam ruemoriUu* tenet — Redimite ani- 
mas ve.stras de ptxuia, diiin iiahctis in potestatc nnnettia — ohla- 
tiones et decinifls ecclesiis offertc, luininaria sanctis lords, ju\ta 
quod Jiahetis, exliihitr^ — ad ecclesiam quoqiu* frequentiu.s ennve- 
nite, sauctoruui patrocinia liumiiit^fr expetite — (^uod si uhserva- 
veritis, seruri in die judirdi ante trilmnal ;eterni Judicis venientes 
dicetis: Da, Doinine, tpiia dedimus,” We .see hrue a 

Uiiyr' and ample description of the character of a £ft>od Christian, 
in which tliere is not the lt?ast mention of the love of (iod, resii^- 
nation to Ids will, obeditmee to his laws, or of justi<*e, henevo- 
lencrs ami charity towards men ; and in which the \vhoh‘ of 
reliirion is made to consist in coiuinj^ often to tlie churcfi, bidn^- 
inf> olVei in^H to the altar, lij^htiiig caudles in consecrated places, 
and such like vain services. 

VOf.. II. 


N 
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CENT. nioTits against all doubts, were the authority of 
p\Xr^ n clnireli, and the working of miracles ; and 
the produ(!tion of these prodigies required no ex- 
traordinary d(‘gree of dexterity in an age of such 
gross and universal ignorance. 

Tiicoxposi- Few either of the (ireeks or Latins applied 
I ioij-Sinp- themselves to the interpretation of the Jhdy 
iiiic^. Scriptures during this eenluiy. There are yet 
extant some commentaries of Isyehius bishop e>f 
Je'rusalem, upon certain hooks of the Old Testn- 
ment, and upon the Epistle to the H<'hr(*ws. 
Maximus published a solution of Ixv qm'stions 
relating to the Holy Scriptures, and other pro- 
ductions of the same nature. Julian J^onierins 
atteunpteid, but without success, to reexmeih' the 
seeming contradictions that are to he found in tin' 
sa<;rod writings, and to exjdain the joojvhecy ol‘ 
Nahum. All those wi’itei’s Avere manilestly in- 
ferior to the meanest expositors of modern tinu'S. 
The frieeian do<dors, particulai ly those who pre- 
tended to he initiated in the niost mysteiious 
depths of theology, wei'e continually hunting after 
fantastic alh'gories, as is evident from the t^ties- 
tions of Maxiinus already nientione<l. The La- 
tins, on the contrary, were so ditlident of their 
abilities, that they did not dare to enter these 
allegorical labyrinths, hut cont(*nted thems('lA(‘s 
with what floAvors they could pluck out of the 
rich collections of Gi'egory and Augustin. Of 
this Ave see a manitest example in Paterins’ J*]x- 
position of tin' Old and New Testament, Avhich is 
entirely compiled from the writings of (iregory 
the Great [//]. Among the interpretei s of this 
cejitury, we itni>l not ibi’get 'I'homas, bishop of 


(//] Tlii"! iim'Iphs pi'oilurtioii tas bp.**ti usniiHy i)iil)IiNlic(l \vi(Ji 
tln^ \\(ul\s of Greifory tlie Gvpat : in conHPtjtiPiipe of wliirli, tlio 
monivs have iiiHPrted it in tlioir spUiidid odilion of 
the woiks of that pontiff, tom. iv. part II. 
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who gave a socond Syriac version of all 
the hooks of tlie New Testament [c^]. 

Ill, While philosophy and theology had scarcely 
any remains of lift*, any marks of existenci* among 
the Latins, the (Jrei'ks were wlmily occupied with 
coniroversies ahoiit certain purliciilar Inanches 
of religion, and never once thought of reducing 
all lh(‘ doctrines of Christianity into one r(>gular 
and rational system. It is true, Aiitiochus, a 
monk of Palestine, <;oiijposed a short summary of 
the' Christian doctrine, which he entitleil, Tlie 
Pandect of the Holy Scriptures. It is, however, 
easy to ])er(U‘iv<^ what sort of an author he was, 
how void of dignity and true judgment, from 
many circumstances, and jiarticularly fi'om that 
rueful poem which is suhjoined to his work j ia 
which he deplores, in lainentahle strains, the loss 
of that [irecious fragment of the true cross, which 
is saiil to have hcen carried away hy the Ptu sians, 
among otlx'r spoils. The most eh*gant and judi- 
cious summary of theology that appeared among 
th(‘ Latins in this century v.as the Treatise oi' 
ll(k‘fons(>, I)e Cognitione llaptismi, which was 
saved, hy Balusius, from the ruins of time; a 
work, indeed, which is not extremely necessary, 
since the impi<>us frauds of superstition hav<' heem 
s<» fully hrought to light, though it contains re- 
niarkalde proofs, that many of the corrupt addi- 
tions and inventions, which disfigure Christianity 
ill the pojiish churches, were not contrived till 
ai'ter this period [u]. The dry and insijiid body 
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[rj ,los, SiiJL Asm'maniii Biblioth. Orient. Vaiii'an. tom, ii. 

j). 01. 

[r/'l S<‘{‘ T]alii 7 li Miscidlanea, tom, vi. ]>. I. IVoin tin* 
oT IhloioMsiis it ajijx'jus evldont, tliat tin* moii.sirous (lorijinp 
oT 'rniFisiilKfjiMrialioii wjls ahsoJiitoIy uiiKiiown to tlx* Laiim 
itt lliis Cx'iilHrv'; six* 0 . i.S 7 . |>. 00 ; that tlx* Jloly Srii|)- 
itn’i's were io tlx* IiuixIm of ull Cliristiaiis, arul vv(*ro [x-m^itl 
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of divinity, roinposod by 1’aio, or Tago, bishop of 
Saragossa, undi'r tlio titl<“ of Five 13ooks of Sen- 
tences, and coinj)iled from the WTitings of Gre- 
gory and Augustin, is scarcely worthy of mention, 
thougli, in tliis century, it was considered as an 
admirable and immortal work [Z»]. 

Several particular branches of doctrine m cj-c 
treated by the theological writers of this ag(* : 
Thus Maximus wrote concerning the Nature of 
Theology, and the Manifestation of the Son in 
the 1^’lesh, and also concerning the Two NTut tires 
in Christ ; and Theodore llaithu composed a 
treatise conceming Christ’s Incarnation. Hut a 
small acquaintance with the state of learning and 
religion at this period will enable us to fonn a 
just, though disadvantageous idea of the merit of 
these [lerAirmances, and also of their authors. 

IV. 'J^he moral writers of this century, arid 
their ntuserable productions, show too plaiidy to 
what a wretched state that noble and important 
scienc.<i was now reduced. Among thes(> moral- 
ists, tbe first rank is due to Dorotlnuis, autbor 
of the Ascetic- Dissertations ; Maxitnus ; Ald- 
liehn ; llesychius; Thalassins ; and some others; 
yet, even in their productions, what groveling 
notions do we find ! what rubbish ! Avhat a 
heap <»f BujK'rstitious fancies ! and bow many 
marks of extrav<-«ance, perplexity, and doubt ! 
Besid(‘s, tbe laity bad litth; rr'ason to complain 
of the severity of their moral directors, adiose 
custom it was to reduce all the oblicrations of 


by tbt‘iTi without the l^apt inoleHtation or Tfi‘^traint, C. 80. p. .59. 
Jldrfoiisiis, it is true, is zealous iu baiiisbi ip: n'asoii and jjbilo- 
Nopby from religious mutters; lie, however, establislies the Holy 
Seriptures and tlie writiji(y.M of the ancient doctors as the Mipr(*ii}e 
trilmn.iK before which all theological opinions are to he tried, p. 

[^] See Mabillon, Analecta Veteris Aivi, tom. ii. p, 68. 
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cii \i’. III. The Doctrine of five Chiirth. 

.Ciiristiauity to the practice of a small number cknt. 
of virtues, as appears from Ahlhelm’s Treatise 
concerning the eight principal Virtues. Nor ivas ‘ j 
the neglect of these duties attended with such pe- 
nalties as were proper to restrain offenders. The 
false notions also, which prevailed in this ago, 
tended much to diminish a just sense of the nature 
and obligation of virtue ; for tfie solitude of the 
monastic life, though accompanied with no marks 
of solid and genuine piety, was deemed sufficient 
to atorte for all sorts of crimes, and was therefore 
honoured among the Latins with the title of the 
sec(»nd baptism ; which circumstance alone may 
serve to show us the miserable state of Christi- 
anity at this time. The greatest part of the (»re- 
cian and Oriental monks laboured to arrive at a 
stat(! of [terfection by niere contemplation, and 
stiTdiously endeavoured to form their temper and 
characters after the model of Dionysius, the chief 
of tlie Mystics. 

V'. Theodore of Tarsus, a Grecian monk, re-Theronow. 
stored among the Latins the discipline of penance, 
as it isi (commonly teniieu, wfiuai liad lieen tor acipiim*. 
long time .almost totally neglected, and enforced 
it hy a body of severe laws borrowed from the 
(Grecian ciinons. This zealous prolate, being 
rais(>d beyond his expectation to the sei^ of Can- 
tt'i hnry, A. D. (ihS, formed and executed several 
pious and laudable projects ; and among other 
things rcdu(;ed to a regular scuence that branch of 
{'cc!esiasl,i(;al law, which is known by the name of 
penitential disciplitie. He juddished a I’eniten- 
tial, which was entirely new to the Latin world, 
hy which the clergy were taught to distinguish 
sins into various clas-scs, aecording as they were 
more or less heinous, private or public ; to judge 
of them and determine the degnu's of their guilt 
by their nature and consequences ; the intention 
(»f the offender ; the time and place in wifich tlu'y 
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CKNT. Aroro committed; smd the cirenmstimees Avi(h 
Avliiidi tliey were attended. This new Penitential 
‘ eontaiiH'd also the methods of proec'eding a’ith 
n'speet to oftenders; |)oint(‘d otit the ])enalti('s 
that w<'re suitable to the various elassc's of Irans- 
f^r<'ssions ; |>res<-rihe<t the forms of eoi)S(»lation, <'x- 
hortalion, and a.hs(dution ; aiul described, in an 
ample and aceurafe manner, the duties and obli- 
gations of those who w<we to receive* the conli's- 
sions of the ]»enitent (]c]. This m*w diseijdine, 
though of Gi'eeian origin, was eagerly adoiite'dhy 
the Latin churches; and in a short sftace <»f 
time, passed from Prifain into all the westeiu 
]U’ovin<‘('s, where the hook of Theodore* hecame* 
the model of all otln'r jee'iiilentials, and eras mud- 
tipJie'd in a vast number of copie's. The* duration 
of this elisci})line was but transitory ; lor, in the* 
eighth century,, it began to decline, and was, at 
length, entire.*ly sup]>lanted by what was e'alle'd 
the eicAV e-anon e»f indulgemce's. 

Ti.estateof VI. Tlic doe’toi's M ho oj*pe)se*d the* varieuis see-ts 
uicoiol'}. scarcely weerthy of mentiem, ami Aveeulel ele*- 

serve still less an attentive jx'i-usal, did neet the'ir 
Avritings contribute to ilhistrate the* histeuy e)f the 
times in AA'hich they liA’ed. Nieias compeese'd 
twee beeoks against the Gemlih's ; iuiel Phedius iii- 
feerms us, that a, certain writer, a\ hose name* is 
unkneeAvm, e'mbarked in the^ same contreeve'isy, 
anel suppeu-texl the good cause by a proeligieeu^ 
number of argum 'nts elrawn from ancie'nt rt*e-e)rds 
and monume*nts |e^/J. Jidian l^omerius exe'ite'd 
Ins polemic talent against the Jews, ddie vie-ws 


[rl Thp Pp7iit(*iitial of Theotlovp its yt t pxtiiiit, tlioujili maiiti- 
ed i\\u\ iiiipprfpct, in an pdition jmblishpd at Paris in tin* u ar 
ill 4to. Iiy IVtit ; and pnritdipd with loanipd divsprtaiion.s 
and notPN of tho oditor, Wp have also tlie ex.v (’apitida laa le- 
feiast. 'ria*odor. piihlislu^d in Darherius’ Spi( ih‘i;imn, tom. I\. ami 
in th<‘ ( onciliti IPtrdiiini, loni. iii. p. 1771. 
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of TiinotlKMis were yot more extensive; for lie cevt. 
gave an ain|)le desori()tion ainl a Jalioured con- 
futation of all the various heresies that divided * ^ ^ j 
the church in his book Coiiceniing the lleceptiou 
of Heretics. 

As to the dissensions of tin' Catholic. Christians 
among themselves, they produced, at this time, 
f<‘\v or no events worthy of m<‘ntion. We shall, 
therefore, only observe, that in this century were 
sown the seeds of those fatal disconls, which rent 
asunder the bonds of Christian communion la*- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches ; nay, these 
s(‘(‘<ls had already taken root in tin; minds of the 
tM’ei'ks, to whom the Koman power became in- 
supportable, and the pretensions of the sovereign 
pontiff odious. 

In firiiaiii, warm controversies concerning bap- 
tism, the tonsure, and jnirticularly the famous 
dispute concerning the time of celebrating the 
Kasler festival, were carried on hetwei'ii tin' an- 
cient Britons, and the new converts to Chris- 
tianity which Augustin had made among tin* 
Anglo-Saxons [c]. The fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity were not at all affected by linM! 
controvtTsies, which, on that account, were more 
innocent, and less important than they would have 

I"/”] (’liniinaiii I'.jilsiola in Jm*. l]ss<?rii Sylloj^t* Fpistolnr. 

I lifxM iiicar. p. licdn* Historic KccIcKiast. i?(‘ntis .Vii^lor. 

lift. iii. cap. x\c. W ilkiMs’ (’oncilia .Manila* liritami. tom. i. p. 

:>li . 1;:^. .\cfa Smictor. I'ohniar. loin. iii. p. 84. ot'c 

ii’stt Df. \\ articr's lv.T]t'siiisti(‘al History of Knulnml, l.'ooL^li. 
jiiid in. 'J’liis liislorv, wliicli lias lately appraicd, <lt‘s(M\ t‘s tin* 
highest applauM', on nccotnit of tliat nolde s]Mvil tif li()«‘i ty. erm- 
dour, and inod<;ration, that .seems to liavi* f^iiided the pen of lln^ 
jtidicious author. It u erc, at tho .same time, to he >vdshed, that 
this eleiijmt If^torian had less ucoided citint: authorilies, 
hfCM a little more lavish of tliiit tM’udition which ht‘ is known to 
possess: for then idff*r hav inj^* surpassed Collier in all other r**- 
“iiects, he woiihl havti etpialled liitii in that d«‘pth and hsiniimr, 
which are the only iiierilorious circumstances of )iis partial ami 
dlsaLTct'ahle history. 

♦ . 
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otherwise l)(!eri. HesiiU's, tliey wc're entirely ter- 
minated in the eighth century, in favour of the 
Anglo-Saxons, by the Benedictine monks 


CHAPTER IV. 

Conru'crnmef the Hites ami Ceremcnhes used iu the 
Church duriufj this Ceutun/. 

Religious I. In the council of Constantinople, which Avas 
called Quinisextmn [ff], the (rreeks enacted se- 
veral laws concerning the ceremonies that Aven* to 
he observed in divine Avorship, Avhich reiuh'red 
their ritual, in some respects, different from that 
of the Romany. These laAV's Aver«“ puhliidy re- 
ceived by all the churches, which Avere established 
in the dominions of the Grecian einjierors ; and 
also by those Avhich were joined with them in com- 
munion and doctrine, though under the lavil 
jurisdiction of barbarian princes. Nor Ai^as this 
all ; for every Roman pontiff’ added something 
new to the ancient rites and institutions, as if it 
Avas an essential mark of their zeal for religion, 
and of their pious discharge of the ministt'iial 
function, to div<*i't the imdtitude Avith noAv sIioaas 
and new spectacles of devout mummery. These 
superstitious inventions Avere, in the time of 
Charlemagne, propagatt'd from Rome among the' 
other Latin churcues, Aidiose suhje<*tion to the 
Roman ritual Avas ne<;essary to satisfy the ambi- 
tious demands of the lordly pontiff. 


[ /’] Mabillon, atl Sa>r. iii. BeiuMlict. p. "2. Stjf" Sct‘ 

also Dr. Warrior’s bA-cIpsiast. Hist, book HI. 

T//] This cotiTicil was rallod Quinisextiim, from its b(*ijip^ 
coTisi(l<*io(l as a supplement tolbefiftb and sixtli rouiicils of Con- 
stantino])lo. in wbich nothing bad been deoreed coneiMnintr th(‘ 
morals <»!* (.’bristians, or relig:ious ceremonies. 
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ri. It will not b(* iuiprojK'p to «(*lect liere a fow cknt. 
out of tli»‘ many instaiiocs « e could produce of the 
multi})! ication ol religious rites m this (ieritury. 

Th(' number of festivals under which the church 
already groaned was now augmented; a new s „f 
festival was instituted in honour of the true 
on which Christ suifered, and another in connue- iltuui*. 
inoration of the Saviour’s ascension into heaven. 
Boniface V. enacted that infamous law, by whi(“h 
the churches became places of refuge to all who 
ded thither for protection ; a law which })rocur('d 
a sort of impunity to the most enormous crimes, 
and gave a loose rein to the licentiousness ol’ the 
most abandoned profligates. Honorius enijiloyed 
all his dilig(>nce and zeal in embellishing (diurclies, 
and other consecrated })laces, with the most |)om- 
pous and magnificent ornaments; for as neitlier 
Christ, nor his a}iostlcs, had left any injunctions 
of this nature to their folloAvers, their ])retended 
vicar thought it but just to su})})ly this defect by 
the most s|)lendid display of his ostentat ious Iw'iie- 
ficence. \Vo shall jiass in sihmee Ihe riidu's and 
variety of the sacerdotal garuumts that were now 
us(‘d at the celebration of the cucharist, and in the 
performance of divine worshij), as this would lead 
us into a tedious detail of minute and unim|)ortant 
matters. 


CHAPTER V. 

t'onccniiia/ the Divisions ami Jlevvsics that 
troubled the Church dnriny this cent art/. 

1. Thk Greeks were I'ligaged, during this The ro- 
cimtury, in the most bitter and A'iruleiit couiro-™”'j"i°*^"‘’ 
versy with the Paulicians, whom they considered s-ects. 
as a branch of the Manichean sect, and m ho 
were settled in Armenia and the adjacimt coun- 
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cicNT. trios. Tliis dispute was carried lo tlie greatest 
vn. }i(.ig}it under the reigns of Constans, C'on&tun- 
tine Pogonatus, and Justinian II. ; and the 
(ireeks were not only armed witli ai’gnineuts, hut 
A\'ore also seconded by the force of military le- 
gions, and the terror ol' penal laws. A certain 
person, whose name was Constantine, reviv(‘d, 
under the reign of Constans, the drooping fac- 
. tion of the J’aulicians, Avhi<di was now ready to 
expire j and propagated with great success its 
pestilential [//3 doctrines. But this is not tin? 
])lace to enlarge iijion the t(‘nets and history of 
this sect, AA'hose origin is attributed to Paul and 
.lohn, two brotluu’s, Avho revived and inodific'd 
the doctrine of Mfines. As it was in the ninth 
i>.iuiuians. centuiy that th<‘ Paulicians nourished most, aiul 
aeejuired strength suflicient to support the rigours 
of an ojien and cruel Avar Avith the (jrr<'eks, avc 
shall res(‘rve a more particular account ol' them 
for our history of that period. 

Aiiaii-.. II. In Italy, the Lombards preferred the o})i- 
nions of the Arians to the doctrine Avhieli Avas 
established by the council of Nice. In (hnil and 
iviagiani. ill hhighiud, the Pelagian and Semi-pelagian con- 
troversies (Hintinued to excite the Avarmest animo- 
sities and dissensions. In the. eastern jtrovinei's, 
the ancient seeds, Avhich had been Aveakened aial 
oppressed by the imperial hiAi's, but neither totally 
extirpated nor destroyed, began, in many jdaees, 
to raise their heads, to recover tlu'ir vigour, 
and to gain jirosciytes. The terror of jamal 
laAvs had obliged them, for some time, to seek 
their safety yi their obscurity, and therefore to 
conceal their oj=inions from the public eye ; but 
as soon as they suaa the fury or the poAver of tlaur 


[//] Pliotilis, III), i. contra Miiiiicli. p. (>l. Fctri Sicnii His- 
tf ria M.'iiiifl). p. 41. (JtforLT. ( pdrpJHiH, CoriiptMirl. Hist. [>. 4.41. 

pdii . \ t'lift . 
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n(l\»'rs!irios tliniinish, tlioir hopes returned, and cknt. 
tiK'ir eonrase was renewed. 

III. Tlie condition, both of the Nestorians and . . 'i 

Monotdiysitcs, was inueh more Hourisliini; under ,, 

1 ^ 1 1 -I r i’. 1 Nestonins 

the Saracens, who were rn»w necome lords ot the ami Jiono- 
00“^!, than it Jiad been hitlierlo under tlieCliristianP''-''^'^^'^ 
emperors, or even the Persian monarchs. These 
two sects met with a distinguished protection from 
tlu'ir new masters, while the (irr<Md<s suffered 
under the same sceptre all the rigours of perseeu- 
lion and banishment. Jesuiahas, the sovereign 
pontiff of the Nestorians, concluded a treaty, lirsi 
with Mahomet, and afterwards with Omar, by 
M hicli he ol)taiiU‘d many signal advantages for his 
sect [/J. 7 ’'here is yet extant a I'estamentary 
Diploma of Mahomet, in uhieh he promises and 
heijueaths to tin* Christians in his dominions, 
the qiiii't and undisturbed enjoyment of their I’eli- 
gion, togetlu'r with their tenijioral advantages and 
possessions. Some learned men have, indeed, 
called in ipiestion the authenticity of this deed ; 
it is, however, eerlain, that the Mahometans una- 
n'nionsly acknowledge it to he genuine [/■]. A<*- 

cordingly, the successors of Mahomet in IVrsia, 
employed the T*Jest<)rians in the most important 


[/] Jds. Simon. Assc*m;inni Hihliotli. Oriont. Vatican, tom. iii. 
]»art II. |). 94. 

[/■ ] 'riiis fkmoiis Testament of .AFalioinet was brouelit from tlio 
i-ast, (Inrlnir tlu^ last cpiilnry, by Papifi<*ns SrRbpT, a Cajoicbin 
monk, ami was |mblislu*(l brst in Arabic and Latin at Paris, by 
(jabricl Sionita, A. D. KkSO, afterwards in Latin by tlie It^arm'd 
b'abriciiis, A. D. Ib.SH ; and also by I linckelman, A. 1). JbyO. 
See Ilenr. Ilottin^^er. IIi.‘<t. Orient. lib. ii. rap. \x. p. A.s- 

-«emanni Ibbl. Orimit. Vat. tom. iii. part IL p. 9.5. Penandot, 
lllstor. Patriairbar. Alexandr. ]n 1(>S. I'lje) wlio, in conformily 
wilb tbe opinion of Cirotius, lojret tins 4V.siamenl, snp])(#se it 
lor^'t'd by tlie Syrian and Arabian monk.s, with a vh‘w to soften 
tbe Maliomefan yoke under wliicli tliey jxnianeil, and to nnidm- 
ilieir tl(“‘poti<“ masters less severe. Nor is this represtmtation 
of fbo matfer at all imaedible , for it is certain, flial tin' 
monks ol' nunmt Sinai tdrnerly showed an edlcl oC M.ilmnn t 
<»t llie sii'rio jiatnn* wit!; the one n<»w umler < mi-idciarlnn. 
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CKNT. afljlifs, botli of tfie cabinet and of llio proviinics, 
^ urul suffered the patriarcli of that sect only to re- 
side in the kingdom of Babylon [|/]. Tiie Mono- 
physites enjoyed in Syria and Egy})t an e<pial 
degree of favour and protection. Auirus, Iiaving 
made himself master of Alexandria, in the ) ear 
()f4, fixed Benjamin, the ])ontiff of the Monophy- 
sites, in the epis(ropal residence of that noble city ; 
and from this period, the Melchites [;/i] were witli- 
out a bishop for almost a whole century 

which they pretend was drawn iij) hy him widle he was yet in 
a private station. This edict was extremely advantajr<‘ous to 
them, and was undoubtedly an artful piece of forgtny. Thti 
fraud was plain ; hut the Maliometans, in coiisetpuMice of tlieir 
ignorance and stupidity, helicved it to he a gimiiine production 
of their chief, aiul continue still in the same opinion. 'I'licre is 
an account of this fraud t(iven by Cantiniir in Iiis Ilistoire do 
rEn)])ire Ottoman, tom. ii. p. 2(i9. I’he arg^ument thereforts 
uhich Kenaudot and others draw in favour of tin* TcsUiinent 
in question, from the acknowledgment which the Mahometans 
make of its authenticity, is of little or no weig^ht ; since tlie Ma- 
hometans of all otlu*rs are the most liable to he deeeived in 
tliingfs of this nature by their gross and unparallehnl ignorance. 
On the other hand, several of the arguments used hy tho'^c who 
<leny the authenticity of this Testament, are e([ual]y unsatisfac- 
tory ; tliat jwirticularly, which is drawn from the difference* that 
tliere is between the style of this deed and that of the Alcoran, 
}>ro\"es absolutely nothing at all : since it is not essential to the 
genuineness of this Testament to suppose it ]>eniu*{l hy Ma- 
homet himself, because the impostor might liavc employed a 
secretary to compose it. But let this Testament he genuine 
or spurious, it is undoidahly certain that its (^onteiits wi're true, 
since many lt*nrned men Iiav^e fully proved that Maliomet. at liis 
first setting out, prohibited, in the strongest manner, the commis- 
sion of all sorts of injuries against the fdirislians, and especially 
I lie Nohtorians. 

Assemanni. J. c. p. 97. Fuseb. llenaud. Histor. I^itri- 
ar(‘h. Alexandr. p. UiS, IfiO. 

[/;/J The i\)eliliiteK were those Christians in Syria, 
Egypt, and the Levant, vvlio, though not Greeks, folk^wi'd the 
<ioctrines and ceiemt.nies of the Greek cliurcli. ’^J'liey \v('re 
cnik'd Melcliites, L c. Royalists, hy their adversarie'-, hy way of 
reproach, on account of iheir implicit submission to the edict of 
th 5-emp(‘ror Marcian, in favour of tin* council of Chalcedon. 

! /^] l‘!)us»'h. K<'naud. Hist. Patriarch. Alexun<ir. p. 168. 
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■ IV. Thougli the Greek clmrch was already cent. 
torn asunder by the most lamentable divisions, yet 
its calamities were fur from being at an end. A ' 

jiow sect arose, A. D. (JdO, under the reign of the 
einjx'ror IJeraclius, whicli, in a short space ofhtes. 
titn<‘, ex(nted such violent commotions as <‘ngaged 
tlie t'astern and western churches to unite, tlnnr 
forces in order to its extinction. The source of 
this tumult was an unseasonable plan of p<'ace 
and union. Heraclius, considering, with pain, 
th<> detriment which the Grecian empire had suf- 
fered by t he migration of the persecuted N('sto- 
rians, and their settlement in Pei’sia, was ardently 
desirous (»f reuniting the Monophysites to the 
bosom of the Greek church, lest the empire should 
receive a new wound by their departui’c from it. 
l^uisiuant to this idea, he held a contcrence during 
the Persian war, A. D. 002, with a certain per- 
son named Paul, a man of great credit and au- 
thority among the Armenian Mono})hysites ; and 
another, at ITierapolis, in the year 0'^29, with 
Athanasius, the Catholic or bishop of that sect, 
uj)ou the methods that seemed most proper to re- 
store trarnpiillity and concord to a divided church. 

Bolh thes(‘ pensons assured the emperor, tJiat they 
who maintained the doctrine of one natui’e might 
be iuducc'd to receive the de(‘fees of the council of 
Cliulcedon, and thereby to terjninale their con- 
troversy with the Greeks, provided that the latter 
would give th(‘ir assent to the truth of the follow- 
ing proposition, viz. “ that in .lesiis Christ there 
WTis, after the union of the tw'o natures, but otic 
wMll aJid one opc'ration.” Heraclius communicated 
this matter to Sergius, patriarch of C(>nstantinoj>le, 
who was a Syrian by birth, and whose ])arents ad- 
hered to the doctrine of the Mpnophysites. This 
]»r(‘late gave* it as his opirnon, that the doctrine of 
one will and one operation after the union of the 
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( KNT. two natures, iniglit be safely adopted witliout tlie 
vn. injury to truth, or the smallest detriment to 

the authority of the coiineil of Chaleedon. In eon- 
se(|uenee of tliis, tlie em|)eror published a?i «Mlicl, 
A. 1). 630, in favour of that doctrine, aiul hop<'d, 
by this act of authority, to restore peace and con- 
cord, both in church and state [o]. 

Tiicpro- V. The fii’st reception of this new proj('<l was 
lildr doc- promising, and things seemed to go on smoothly, 
trine. For though some ecclesiastics refused submitting 
to the imperial edict; yet Cyrus and Athana- 
sius, the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, 
rec('ived it without hesitation ; and the >ee of Je- 
j-usal('in was at that time vacant f As to the 
lioman pontiff, he was entirely overlooked in the 
matter, as his consent was not considerc'd as at all 
necessary in an affair tliat related only to the east- 
ern chureli. In the mean time, Cyrus, who had 
been j»i’omoted by Ileraclius from tin; see of 
I'hasis to that of Alexandria, assembled a <‘ouncil, 
by the seventh decree ol’ which, the doctrine of 
iMonothclitism, or one will, which the emperor 
had introduced by the edict already mentioned, 
was solemnly confirmed. This new modification 
of the docti’ine of the council of Chaleedon, which 
seemed to bring it nearer to the Fiutychiau sys- 
tem, had the d-^sired »‘ffect upon the Monotlu*- 
lites, and induced great numbers of them, M'ho 
were dispersed in Egyjff, Armenia, and other re- 
mote provinces, '.o return into the bosom of the 
church. They, however, explained tlu' ]>ei‘- 
plexed and ambiguous doctnne of one will in 

[f)] The aiitluis, who have UTilteu con<'eniint» tins sect, 
are loeiitioned hy Jo. Alb. FabriciuK, in his I>i!>lioth. (ira'c. 
vol. X. |). The account whicli I have here Lnv<Mi of thoin 

is ilrawii from the fountain head, and is sujufortcd l»y tlie he.st 
authorities. 

[j)'} See Lequien, Oriens (’hri'-tianus, lorn. iii. |). 
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Christ, in a manner peculiar to {liemselves, ami cicNr. 
ii(»t (juite conformable to the true principles of ^ 
tluMi' sect. j 

VI. This smiling prospect of pcacie and 
coi-d vvas, however, but transitory, and was nii-iion 'it’mc't 
happily succeeded by tlie most dreadful tumults, 
excis’d l)y a monk of Palestine, whose name was 
Sophroniiis. This moid<, being present at the 
eoumdl assernbh'd at Alexandria by Cyrus, in the 
y<‘ar (i.'j.'l, had violently opposed the decree, whieli 
eonfirttu'd the doctrine of one will in Christ. 

Mis opposition, which was theii treated witli con- 
(enipl, became more formidable the following 
year ; wlu'ii, raised to the patriarcJial see of ./«!- 
rusalem, he summoned a council, in M'hich the 
Alonothelites were condemned as heretics, who 
j’cvived and propagated tlie Eutychian errors con- 
cerning <h«‘ nnxture and confusion of the two 
natures in (.'hrist. Multitudes, alarmed at the 
cry of heresy )-aised by this seditious monk, 
adopted his sentiments ; but it was Honorius, 
lh«“ Homan j»ontilf, that he laboui'cd principally 
to gain over to his side. His efforts, however, 
wei’e vain : for Sergius, the patriarch of Constan- 
tinoph', having informed Honorius, by a long 
and artful lettei', of the true state of the question, 
d('termined that pontiff in favour of the doctrine, 
which maintained one will and one operation in 
CJirist (V/]. Hem'c arose those obstinate con- 

riit‘ FiOnian Catlptlir Avritors Imvo pnij)V)y«Ml all tlaMi* 
art and lii'iiiNliy to tlip coiKlnct of Honorius in sucli 

a niannin* as to saw liis ))roipndp(i iufallibilily from tlio rhartio 
of oiTor in a (|Upsrion t/f surli iinportancp, (S(‘p amoiit;' otlicrs, 
llarduin. Dp SatranitMito Altaris, Avliicli is puMislipd in liis 
0|)<*ra Splppta, |). ^355.) And, indopd, it is oasy to ilnd hotlt 
matipr of accusntion and flpfpiipp in tlip phsp of this ])ontiti'. 

On tlip oiip hand, it would apppiir that ,hp liiiii.self know not 
Ills own spntinipnts, nor attatlipd any procisp and dotinito 
)m*:iiiin;^ to t!u3 (‘xpre^sions ho ti'^'^d in thp poiii*h(» of this con- 
tiovpj.sy. On llip otlipr hainl, it in certain, that h<‘ i^avc' it 
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CENT, tests wliich rent the (^hnrdi into two sects, and 
the state into two tactions. 

In order to put an end to these commo- 
Heraclius issued out, in the year (i89, 
tcs'tVocca- the famous edict composed by Serp;ius, and 
called the Ecthesis, or exposition of the faith, in 
and which all controvei-sies, upon the question, whether 
Type. jij Christ there was one or two operations, were 
strictly prohibited, though in the same edict tlio 
doctrine of one will was plainly inculcated. A 
considerable number of the eastern bishops de- 
clared their assent to this new law, whicli was 
also .submissively received by their chief Pyrrhus, 
who, upon the death of Sergius in the y<’ar (>39, 
Avas raised to the see of Constantinople. In the 
Avest, the case Avas quite diflerent. John, the 
fourth Roman pontiff of that name, assembled a 
council at Rome, A. D. 639, in Avhich the E<“thesis 
Avas rejected, and the Monothelites (!ond(‘)nned. 
Nor AA’as this all : for, in the progi'ess of this <!oii- 
test, a ncAv edict, kncAAoi by the name of Type, 
or Formulary, Avas published in the year (>tS, by 
the emperor Constans, by the adAdee of Paul 
of Constantinople [r]], by Avhich the Ecthesis Avas 
suppressed, and the contending parties com- 
manded to terminate their disputes concerning the 


as liis opinion, that in Christ thftj(‘ was hut one Avill and one 
ojHTatiori. It was f(»r this that ho was ('ondeninod in tin* ponrn il 
of Constantinoplo, aipi ho must of ronspquonco ho undouhtodly 
^ heretic, if it is true that g^piioral councils cannot err. Soo Hos- 
fiUet, in his Defence of the Declaration made by tho (lallh an 
Clerjfy, in the year 168/?, <*oncernirp^ Kcclosiastical Pow(t, part 
IL lih. xii. cap. .wi. p, 182. Sec also Basnaffc, Histoiio do 
TEglise, tom. i. p. o91. 

[r] It is proj)cr to ohsorvo here, that Paul, who was a 
Monotholife in his heart, and had maintaincti the Ei thesis with 
jrreat zeal, foil upon this prudent measure witJi n \io\v to af)- 
j]>easo the Roman pontiff and the African bishops, who were in- 
censed a<fainst him to the lii^liest dosrree, on account of hi.s at- 
la<’hinejit to the <lo<’trine of one will. 
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one will, and the one operation in Christ, by ob- cent, 
serving a profound silence upon that difficult and 
ambiguous subject. This silence, which was so ^ 
wisely commanded in a matter which it was im- ’ 
possible to determine to the satisfaction of the 
contending parties, appeared highly criminal to 
the angry and contentious monks. They, there- 
fore, excited Martin, bishop of Rome, to oppose 
his authority to an edict which hindered them 
from propagating strife and contention in the 
church ) and their importunities had the desired 
effect ; for this prelate, in a council of an hun- 
dred and live bishops assembled at Rome, A. D. 

()49, condemned both the Ecthesis and the Type, 
though without any mention of the names of the 
emperors who had published those edicts, and 
thundered out the most dreadful anathemas against 
the Monothelites and their patrons, who were so- 
lemnly consigned to the devil and his angels. 

Vlil. The emperor Constans, justly irritated The sixth 
at these haughty and impudent proceedings of®®““™| 
Martin, who treated the imperial laws with such 
contempt, ordered him to be seized and cairied 
into the isle of Naxos, where he was kept prisoner 
n whole year. This order, which was followed 
with much cruel treatment, was executed by 
Calliopas, exarch of Italy, in the year OJO ; and 
at the same time, Maximus, the ringleader of 
the seditious monks, was banished to Bizyea j and 
other rioters of the same tribe were differently 
punished in proportion to the part they acted in 
this rebellion. These resolute proceedings ren- 
dered Eugenius and Vitalianus, the succeeding 
bishops of Rome, more moderate and prudent than 
their predecessor had been ; especially the latter, 
who received Constans, upon his arrival at Rome 
in the year ()()3, with the highest marks of distinc- 
tion and respect, and used the wisest precautions 
VOL. n. o 
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CENT, to prevent the fJamo of that unhappy controversy 
from breaking out a second time. And thus, for 
^ several years it appeared to be extinguished ; hut 
it w'as so only in appearance ; it was a lurking 
llanie, which spread itself secretly, and gave rea- 
son to those wlio exauiined things with attentiorj, 
to dread new combustions both in church and 
state. To prevent these, Constantine Pogonatus, 
the son of Constans, pui>iuant to the advice of 
Agatho, the Roman pontiff, summoned, in the 
year ()<S0, the sixth general, or oecumenical council, 
in which he permitted the Monothelites and Pope 
Hoiiorius himself to be solemnly eondenuled in 
presence of the Roman legates, who represented 
Agatho in that assembly, and confirmed the sen- 
tence pronounced by the council, by tbe sanction 
of ])enal laws enacted against such as pretended 
to oppose it. 

\ siiort IX. It is difficult to give a clear and accurate; 
'ioc”rinc o'* Hccouiit of the sentiiucnts of those who were called 
the Uono- Monothelites ; nor is it easy to point out the 
tiiciitos. objections of their adversaries. Neither of the 
contending parties express themselves consistently 
with what seem to have been their respective 
opinions ; and they both disavow the errors wth 
which they reciju’ocally charge each other. I’lie 
following observations contain the clearest notion 
we can form of the state of this subtile controversy. 
1. The Monothclites declared, that they had no 
connexion with the Eutychians and Monophy- 
sites ; but maintained, in opposition to these tu o 
sects, that in Clu-ist there were two distinct na- 
tures ; which were so united, though without the 
least mixture or confusion, as to form by their 
union only one person. S. They acknowledged 
that the soul of Christ was endowed with a will, 
or faculty of volition, which it still retained after 
*its union with the divine nature. For they taught 
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t^lat Christ vv^as not only perfect God, hut also cknt. 
perfect man : from whence it followed, that his 
soul was endowed with the faculty of volition, 

S. They denied that this faculty of volition in the 
soul of Christ, w'as absolutely unactive, inaintain- 
in{^, on the contraiy, that it co-operated with the 
divine will. t. They, therefore, in effect, attri- 
huted to our Lord tw'O wills, and these, moreover, 
o|»era1it)j^ and active. 5. They, however, affirmed, 
that, in a certain sense, there was in Christ but 
t>tie will and one manner of operation. 

X. We must not indeed imagine, that all, whonunrcnt 
w(>re distinguished by the title of Monothelites, 
wei-e unanimous in their sentiments with respect sect. ° 
to the poinhs now mentioned. Some, as appears 
from undoubted testimonies, meant no more than 
this, that the two wills in Christ were one, i. e. 
in perfect harmony ; that the human will was in 
jterpetual conformity with the divine, and was, 
c,ons<!quen(ly, always holy, just, and good ; in 
which opinion there is nothing reprehensible. 
Clht'rs, approaching nearer to the sentimeUt of 
tlie Monojthysites, imagined that the two wills or 
liuMilties of volition in Christ were blended into 
one, in that which they called the pei'sonal union ; 
acknowledging, at the same time, that the dis- 
tinction between these two wills was pei’ceivahle 
by r<‘ason, and that it was also necessary to distin- 
guish cai'efully in this matter. The gi'eatest part 
of this sect, and those who were also the most re- 
markable for their subtilty and penetration, were 
of opinion, that the human will of Christ was 
the instrument of the divine ; or, in other words, 
never operated or acted of itself, hut was always^ 
ruled, influenced, and impelled by the divine 
M'ill ; in such a manner, however, that when it 
was once set in motion, it decreed and operated 
with the ruling principle. The doctrine of one 
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CENT, will and one operation in Christ, which the Mo- 
I'Knr II maintained with such invincible t>bsti- 

nacy, Vas a natunii consequence of this hypo- 
thesis ; since the opei’ation of an instrument 
and of the being who employs it, is one simple 
operation, and not two distinct operations or 
energies. Acjcording to this view of things, tlie 
Eutyohian doctrine was quite out of the question ; 
and the only point of controversy to be deter- 
mined, was, whether the human will in Christ 
was a self-moving faculty determined by its own 
internal impulse ; or whether, on the contj-ai-y, 
it derived all its motion and operations from the 
divine ? 

In the moan time, we may learn from this con- 
troversy, that nothing is more precarious, and no- 
thing more dangerous and deceitful, tlian that 
religious peace and concord which are founded 
upon ambiguous doctrines, and cemented by oh- 
scare and equivocal propositions, or articles of 
faith. The partisans of the council of Chalcedon 
endeavoured to ensnare the Monophysites, by pro- 
jwsing their doctrine in a manner that admitted 
of a double explication ; and by this imjn’udent 
piece of cunning, that showed so little reverence 
ff)r the truth, they involved both church and state 
in tedious and lamentable divisions. 
riiL'Ir iate XI. The doctrine of the Monothelites, con- 
lounni of <lctttned and exploded by the council of Constan- 
Tonstan- tinople, found a place of refuge among the Mar- 
t.i,o,.io. Waites, a people who inhabited the mounts Liba- 
rms and Antilibanus, atid who, about the conolu- 
.sion of this cenlury, Werecallet! Maronifos, after 
,Maro their first bishop, a name which they still 
retain. None of the amnent m'itei’s give any ci'r- 
taiti account of the first person who instructed 
these Mountaineers in the doctrine of the Mono- 
thelites j it is probable, however, from several 
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circumstances, that it was John Maro, whose cent. 


name they had adopted [a]. One thing, indeed 
we know, with the utmost certainty, from the 
testimony of Tyrius and other unexceptionable 
witnesses, as also from the most authentic records. 



and that is, that the Maronites retained the opi- 
nions of the Monothelites until the twelfth cen- 


tury, when abandoning and renouncing the doc- 
trine of one^will in Christ, they were re-admitted, 
in the year 1182 , to the communion of the Ro- 
man clmrch. The most learned of the modem 


Maronites have left no method unemployed to 
deiend their church against this accjisation ; tliey 
hav<'! laboured to prove, by a variety of testimo- 
nies, that their ancestors always persevered in the 
Catholic faith, in their attachment to the Roman 


pontiff, without ever adopting the doctriiu' either 
of the Monophysites or Monothelites. But all 
their efforts are insufficient to prove the truth of 
these assertions to such as have any acquaintance 
with the history of the church, and the records of 
ancient times ; for to all such, the testimonies 
they allege will appear absolutely fictitious and 
destitute of authority \t]. 


[^j This ftfclesiastic received the nanse of Mai*o, from his 
lived in the character of a monk in the famous convent of 
St. Metro, upon the borders of the Orontes, before his settlement 
amon^ the Mardaites of mount Libanue. For an ample account 
of this prelate, see Jos. Simon. Assemmini BibUothec. Orient. 
Clement. Vatic, tom. i. p. 496. 

[/] The cause of the Mwonites has been pleaded hy tlie wri- 
ters of that nation, such as Abraham Echellensis, Gnbri<‘l Sionita, 
and others, but the most ample defence of their iinintt?rnjpte<l 
orthodoxy was made by Faust. Nairon, partly in his Dissertatio 
de Origiue, Nomine, ac Reli^ione Mai’ioiiitarum, published at 
Horne, A, D. 1679, and partly in his Euoplia Fidei Catholica? 
ex Syroriun et Chaldjeoruni INlonumentis, published in the same 
city in 1624, None of the learned, however, were persuaded 
by bis arguments, except Pagi * and La Roeque, of whom the 
latter 1ms given us in bis Voyage d«^ Syrie et de Montlibaii, tom. 

See Critics Baroniana ad a 694. 
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CENT. XTI. Neither the sixth general council, in 
whicli the Monothelites were condemned, nor the 
j fifth, which had heen assembled in the preceding 
The com, determined any thing concerning 
<.ii)cd Qui. ecclesiastical discipline, or religious cereinoiiies. 
niscitura. ' 1 ’^ supply tlfis dcfec.t, a new assembly of bishops 
was held, pui'suant to the order of Justinian JI. 
in a spacious hall of the imperial palace called 
Trullus, ?. e. Cupola, from the form of the build- 
ing. This council, which met A. ]). ()9‘2, was 
called Quinisextum, as we had occasion to ob- 
serve formerly, from its being considered, by the 
Greeks, as a supplement to the fifth and sixth 
aT-umenieal councils, and as having giATJi to the 
acts of these assemblies the degree of ]»crfection 
which they had hitherto wanted. Th(‘r<* are }'(‘t 
extant an hundred and two law's, which were 
enacted in this council, and which related to tlni 
external celebration of divine Avorship, the go- 
vernment of the church, and the lives and n>an- 
ners of Christians. Of these there an' six Avhi<;h 
arc diametrically opposite to several opinions and 
rites of the Romish church'; for whi<'.h reason 
the Roman pontiffs have refused to ado])t, with- 
out restriction, the decisions of this council, or to 
reckon it in the number of those called u'cunie- 


ii. p. 28 — ]28. a loi)| 2 - distillation roncpniinj? tho origin of tlio 
Maionitps. Kvoii tlio leariu;d AssoiimimiiH, liiinself a Maronitc, 
and who has spared no pain.s to defend his inition ^ against the 
roproach in question, acknowlodjreK ingenuously} tliat anioiif^ tin? 
arguments used by Nairon and others in favour of the Maronilt^^, 
there are a j^reat many flestitute of f(‘T(e. See Jo. Morinus, i)e 
Ordinat. Sacris, p. 880. Jtich. Simon, His^oire Cntitpu* ties 
("hretiens Orientaux, chap. xiii. p. 146. Kiiseh. Kenaudot, 
Historia Patriarchar. Alexandrinor. p. 149. and Pra*f. ad Liliur- 
j^ias Orientales. Le Brun, Explication de la jVlt*hse, tom. ii. p. 
62f). Paris, 1728. The arguments of the contending parties are 
enumerated iuiparliaily, in Mich a manner as leaves tin* decision 
to th • reader by Le Quien, in his Oriens Christiamis, lorn. iii. 
p. JO. 

* Slc Biblioth. Oritnta]. Vatican, tom. i. p. 
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iiical, though they look upon the greatest part of cent. 
i(s tlccrees as worthy of api>lause f u\. 

L J PART II. 


S(*p Franc. Breviar. Pontif. Roman, tom. i. p. 486. 
Christ. Lupus, Dissertat. de Concilio Trullano, in Notis et Dis- 
sci-tat. ad (^oncilia, tom. iii. opp. p. 168. The Roman catholics 
reject the follovvinj^ decisions of this council : 1. The fifth canon, 
which approves of the eighty-five apostolical canons commonly 
nttrihiited to Clement. 2. The thirteenth canon, \vhich allows 
the priests to marry- 8. The fifty-fifth canon, which condemns 
llie .sabbath .fast, that was an institution of the Latin church. 
4. The sixty-seventh canon, which prescribes the most rigorous 
abstinence from blood and things strangled. 5. The eighty- 
second canon, winch prohibits the representing Christ under the 
image of a lainh. 6. The thirty-sixth canon, concerning the 
ivpinl nuik and authority of the bishops of Rome and Constan- 
tinople. 
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CllAPTKIl I. 

Cimaninxi the, Evn}tfi which h<tp- 
pctud to the Church (luritu/ this Cc.nturp. 

I. w him; (lie IMiiljomolans wer<‘ inlostiTig with cent. 
llicir arms, ami adding lo llioir comiiu'sts, tlio 
inosl /Iniirishing provinces of Asia, and obscuring 
as far as tlioir infinem'i' could extend, the lustre 
and glory of the rising (diurch, the Nt'storiaus ofiiri>iKrj.,.tc.i 
( lialdea were carrying the lamp of Christianity 
among those hai'harous nations, called S<!ythianstary. 
by the ancients, and by the moderns, Tartars, wlio, 
independent on the Saracen yoke, had fixed their 
habitations Avithin the limits of mount Iiuaus; ,[<0. 


s()ntlu*ni if‘gions Scytliiii wen* 
l)y the aru’ieiitH (to wlioiii the noHlicrn were unknown) into 
ihiec* parts, namely, Srythia witliin, and Seytitia })eyond 
I mans, and Sarmatia. It of the first of ihest* three that 
Dr. IMosh(*iin speaks as enlightened ut tliis time with the 
knowhnige of the ffospel ; and it eoniprehended Turkestan 
and Mon^al, tlio Uslx'k or Zagata, Kalmue and Nogaian 
rartary, whicli were people<I by the Baetrians, Sogdians, 
(bindari, Sat*s, and Massagetes, not to mention tlie land of 
Sihi^ia, Samoieth's, and Nova Z(‘ni!)la, which t\ere iminliahited 
in ancient t inn's. 



Q()4) The External History of the Church. 

CENT. It is now well known, that Tiniothcus, llie Nos- 
vin. torian pontiff, who had b(‘en raised to tlial ilig- 

converted to the Chri.stian fiiith, 
jjy tjjg ministry of Siihchal Jesu, whom lu^ had 
consecrated hishop, first the Gohe and Daihunitos, 
by whom a part of Hyrcania was inhahiled ; and 
aftenvards, by the labours of other mifsioiuui;'s, 
the rest of the nations, who had forme<l setlle- 
ments in Hyrcania, Bac^tria, Margiana. and Sog- 
dia [/>3. It is also certain, lhat Chnstlanily <*n- 
joyed, in these vast regions, nntwithslatiding tin' 
violent attacks of the Mahometans to n hieh it was 
sometimes exposed, the a<lvantiiges of a (inn and 
solid establishment for a long (!ourso of agcis j 
while the bishops, by who^e minisliy it was ])roj)a- 
gated and suj)ported, were all oonseerah'd hy the 
sole authority of the Nestorian pontiff. 

The Ger- II. If we tum our eyes tow ards I'.nrope, w’e 
™rt'«njy'" many nations that were as y<d mu'niightened 
Boniface, with the knowledge of the gosja l. Almost all 
the Germans (if we t‘,x<‘ept tin' i>.!vaiian>, who 
had embraced Christianiiv mnler Theoiloiic!, or 
Thieiry, the sort of Clo'/is and (lie eastern 
Franks, with a few other pro\ ijn es) lay buried 
in the grossest tlarkttess ot pagaii supeivtition. 
Many attempts wen* made, by (tious and holy 
men, to infuse th«.* truth into tlj<; minds of these 
savage Gennans ; <fr'«i various ,'ffortK were ust^d 
for the same pm-pose by kings and princes, whose 
interest it was to prmtagato a religion that was so 
adapted to mitigate and tame the ferocity of tlu'se 
w'arlike nations ; but neither the attempts of pious 
zeal, nor the efforts of policy, were attended with 
success. This great work was, how'^ever, efferded 
in this century, by the ministry of Winfrid, a 

[i] Tlioraas Margensis, Historic Monastica* lib. iii. in 
Jos. Sim. Asseinaani Itibhotiieoa Orient. Vatic, tom. iii. pai's I. 
p. '•ftl. See also this latter work, tom. iii. pars H. cap. ix. 
sect. 5. p. 478. 
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Bonodictine monk, bom in England of illustrious cent. 
parontH, and afterwards known by the name* of 
BoniiU(*e. This famous ecclesiastic, attended by . 
two companions of his pious labours, passed over ” 
into In'icsland, A. 1). Tl.l, to preach the gospel 
to the peo]>le of that country, but this first at- 
Icinp! was unsuccessful ; and a war breaking out 
hetwi'cn Hadbod, the king of that country, and 
< 'h:n i(>'. Miu’tel, (uir zealous missionary returned 
i- Mngi ind He resuni<‘d, however, his pious 
>md(‘il;d\ing in the 7 IO; arul being so- 

i(’!!iiiiy iiiij'OwenMl by the Kornan pontilf, (ire- 
giiiy 11. lopi.McIi 3li<‘ '.o^'pel m>3 ‘tdy in f'ries- 
land, Imii all ov<'r (bn main, tie performeil the 
fmn lion^ of a t.’liristiaii t-'aclier among tin- Tbp- 
ringiaii^, rrieslandins, and Hessians, with con* 
''iderable suceess | e]. 

HI. This eminent missionary was, in the year other pious 
/v’.), eoiisecratt'd bishop by Gregory 11. who 
ebanged tbe namt' of Winfrid into that of Bo- niis*iionnry, 
jiifaet ; seetnided abn by the powerful pi’otec- 
tioii, .md eneouragtid iiy the hberality 01 Ghanesin the 
iMiiilel, mayor ol' the p.Tlace to Chilj)eric, king®''"'*^’'” 
of I'rance, ht* resumed his ministerial labours 
among the Hc.ssians and Thuringians, andftnished 
witit glory the task he had undertaken, in which 
he received considerable assistance from a number 
of pious and learnetl men, who repaired to him 
from England and France. As the Christian 
churches enacted by Boniface Avere too numerous 
to he governed by one bishop, this prelate was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of archbishop, in the year 
/'.■StS, by Gregory 111. by whose authority, and the 
auspicious protection of Carloman and Pepin, the 

[r] An iiin])le acroimt of diis eminent man is to be found in a 
lenrruMl disseitation of (yudenius, Do S. Bonifach) (jormanonim 
A])ostolo, published in 4to at Helmstad in the year 1722. See 
also Jo. Al. Fabricii Bihlioth. Latina ^vledii TEvi, tom. i. p. 709. 

I list. Litter <le la France, tom. iv. |>. 92. Mabillon, Annali- 
l>Hs Henedictiwis, &c. 
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CKNT. sons of C^^harlos Martel, he founded, in (lennany, 
the bishoprics of Wurtzburg, Buruboiirg, J^rfurt, 
t. J and Aichstadt : to which he added, in l)»e year 
y the famous monastery of Fulda, hi is last 
promotion, and the last recompense of liis assiduous 
^ labours in the propagation of the truth, was liis 
advancement to the archicpiscopal see of Meutz, 
A. D. y'l'O, by Zachary, bishop of Home, by whom 
he was, at the same time, created primate of Cier- 
inany and Belgium. In his old age, he returned 
again to Fi'i<'sland, that he might linish his mini- 
stry in the same place where he had <'ntered first 
upon its functions ; but his piety was ill rewarded 
by that barbarous people, by whom la; was nmr- 
<^‘red in the year7<'>*5, Arliile fifty eccdesiasties, a lio 
af.'cornpanied him in this voyage, shared the same 
unliappy fate. 

Thejiuig- IV. Boniface, on account of his minisli'rial la- 
horn's and holy exploits, was distinguished by the 
cornitig tiic honourable title of the Apostle of the (iermans ; 
*rnont"^’ if 've consider impartially th<‘ eminiMit ser- 
fuce. vices he rendered to Christianity, will this title 
a})pear to have been undes<>rvedly bestow'ed. But 
it is necessary to observe, that this eminent, pri*- 
late was an apostle of modern fashion, and had, 
in many respe(;ts, departed from th<‘ excellent 
jinodcl exhibited i.n the conduct and ministry of 
the primitive and true apostles. Besides his zeal 
for the glory and authority of the Roman pontitf, 
Avhich cijualled, if it did not surpass his zeal foi- 
the service of Christ, and the pro])agation of 
his religion many other things unworthy of a 

[</] The fVenoh lh*Be<Jietine monks iiit>Frtuously confess t)iat 
Boniface was an over zt^alous partizaii of the Uoinan pontift*, and 
Httiibuted more authority to him than was just and fittinu;. 'riieii 
vMtnis. in their Histoire Litteraire de la I'rance, torn. iv. p. KXi, 
are as follows : “ 11 exprime son devoiienient pour le S. Sieo^ 
I'll des term(‘s (|ul ne sont pas assez proportiones a la di<»iiite 
<lu t^aractere episcopal.” 
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tvuly Christian minister are laid to his cliarge. cent. 
In combating the pagan superstitions, lie did not 
always use those arms with whieh the ancient he- y 

raids of the gospel gained such viiilories in behalf 
of the truth ; but often employed violence and 
terror, and sometimes artifice and fraud, in order 
to multiply the number of Christians. Ilis epis- 
tles, moreover, discover an imperious and arro- 
gant temper ; a cunning and , insidious turn of 
mind ; an excessive zeal for increasing the honours 
and pretensions of the sacerdotal order ; and a 
profouiul ignoran(;e of many things of whieh the 
Iniowk'dgc was absolutely necessary in an apostle, 
and particularly of the true nature and genius of 
tlu' Christian rcHgion. 

V. The famous prelate, of whom we have been Other apos- 
now speaking, was not the only Christian minister 
Avho attempted to deliver the German nations trom to the Ger- 
tin* miserable bondage of pagan superstition; 
veral others signalized their zeal in the same 
latidalile and pious undertaking. Corbinian, a 
Fr<*nch Benedictine monk, after having laboured 
^v'i<ll vast assiduity and fervour in planting the 
gosjiel among the Bavarians, and other countries, 
bee^ame bishop of Friesingen [e]. Firrain, a Gaul 
by birth, preached the gospel under various kinds 
of 'suffering and opposition in Alsatia, Bavaria, 
and Helvetia, now Switzerland, and had inspection 
over a considerable nund)er of monasteries f./J. 

Jycbuin, an Englishman, laboured w’ith the most 
ardent zeal and assiduity to engage the fierce and 
warlike Saxons, and also the Frieslunders, Belgie, 
and other nations, to receive the light of Christi- 
anity ; but his ministry was atteiuled with very 


[f] Bjironifis, Annal. Ecrles. tom. vili. ad an.. 71G. soct. 10. 
(’ar. .^raifdiolheck, llivtoriift Friwirig^onsis loni. i. 

[ /'J 1 lorm. Bniscliii Clironoloiria Mona'^tor. Gorman, p. '^0. 
Anton. (Vitica in Aniialos Ijaronii, toia. ii. a<l an. 750. 

IV. Ilistoirc lyitterairo de la iTanro, tom. iv. p. I'^l. 
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CENT, little fruit We pass over in silence several 

pJrt^ l®ss fame ; nor is it necessary to rnen- 

y tion Willibrord, and othere of superior reputation, 
who persisted now with great alacrity and con- 
stancy in the laboui-s they had undertaken in the 
preceding century, in order to the propagation of 
divine truth. 

■iiieoxpe- VI. A war broke out, at this time, between 
aiTrie-' Charlemagne and the Saxons, which contributed 
mngne louch to the proi>agation of Christianity, though 
salonl*'’' 1^1*® force of a rational persuasion. Tlie 

Saxons were, at this time, a numerous and for- 
midable people, who inhabited a considerable part 
of Germany, and were engaged in perpetual 
quarrels with the Franks concefning their boun- 
daries, and other matters of complaint.^ Hence 
Charlemagne turned his arms against this power, 
ful nation, A. D. 11% with a design not only to 
subdue that spirit of’ revolt with which they had 
so often trotibled the empire, but also to abolish 
their idolatrous wonship, and engage them to em- 
brace the Christian religion. He hoped, by their 
convei'sioh, to vanquish their obstinacy, imagining 
that the divine precepts of the gospel would as- 
suage their impetuous and restless passions, miti- 
gate their ferocity, and induce them to submit 
liriore tamely to the government of the Frarfks. 
These projects were peat in idea, but difficult 
in execution ; accordingly, the first attem[>t to 
<X)nvert the 8axom, after having subdued them, 
was unsuccessful, because it was made, without 
the aid of violence, or threats, by the bishops and 
monks, ^vhom the victor had left among that con- 
quered people, whose obstinate attachment to ido- 
latry no arguments nor exhortations couhl ov«u- 
come. More forcible means were afterwards used 

[<73 Huohbetldi Vita S. Labuini in Laur. Surii Vitis Sanc- 
tor. d. la. Not. n. 877. Jo. M<d!ei Cimbria Litterata, torn, ii- 
|i. 4'()4. 
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f(» draw them into the pale of tlie church, in the cent. 
wars which Charlemagne carried on, in the years 
77^, 776, and against that valiant people, > ^ > 

whose love of liberty was excessive, and whose 
aversion to the restraints of sacerdotal autlu)rity 
was inexpressible [A]. During these wars, their 
attachment to the supei’stition of their ancestors 
was so warmly combated by the allurements of 
re^vard, by the terror of puriishjiient, and by the 
imperious language of victory, that they suffered 
thems<*lves to be baptized, though with inward 
r<'luctance, by the missionaries, which the empe- 
ror sent among them for that purpose [^ J. These 


[//] It will 1)0 propt‘r horo to tranfl(‘ri})e, from tlio opistl()« of 
tilt* famous Alcuin, ont o abbot of Cantorbiiry, Sl reiiiarkablo ])aB- 
which will show ua the reasons which CDiitributed princi- 
pally to ^ivc tin* Saxons au aversion to CbriRtianity, and, at ihe 
same expose the absurd and preposterous manner of t(‘aeh- 

iiiii list'd hy tin* iuissii)naTies, who were sent to (*r)nvert them, 
riiis passH^re in tlie I04th epistle, and the l()47th papro of hia 
wtnks, is as follows: “ Si tanla instantia leve Christi juirum et 
onus, ejus lev(* durissiino Saxonum populo praidicarelur, quanta 
1 )(*(.] marum redditi vtd le^alis, pro parviasiniia quihuslihet culpia 
t'tliclis m*c(;ssitas exifjehatur, foijte haptismatis saemmonta non 
ahhorrt'i'tMil. Sint tHiidem uliquando Doctores fidei apostolieis 
enuliti exeniplis : siiit prsedicatores, non prsedatores.’' Here the 
reader may see a lively picture of the kind of -apostles that llou- 
risht'd at this time ; apostles avJio tvere more zealous in exacting 
tythes, and extending their authority, than in propagating tlie 
siil)lime truths and precepts of the gospel. And yet these very 
apostles are said to have wrought stupendous miracles. 

[/] Alcuinus a])ud Wilhelraum Malmesbur. Di* Gestis Re- 
guni Angloruni, lib. i. cap. iv. p. 5^3. inter lleruni Anglicar. 
Scriptores; IVancofurti, A. D, IGOl, cilitos. In this work w(* 
find the following passage, wliich proves wliat we have siiid 
willi res])(>ct I 0 the unwortliy methods that were used in con- 
verting the Saxons : ‘‘ Antiqui Saxones et omnes Fresonum 
populi, instante Rege Carolo, alios pranniiis el alios minis sollici- 
tantes ad fidern Christi conversi sunt.'’ See als6 two passages in 
tlie Capilularia Regiiin Francor. tom. i p. "240. and 5^5*2. tVom 
the first of tliese passages we learn, that those of the Saxons who 
abamlont'd the pagan superstitious were “ restored to the liberty 
VOL. II. P 
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CENT, sotlitions, indeod, were soon after renewed, and 
VHi. fomented by Widekind and Albion, two of the 
■ ^ y most valiant among the Saxon chiefs, who at- 
tempted to abolish the Christian worship hy the 
same violent methods which had contributed to its 
establishment. But the couitige and liberality of 
Charlemagne, alteinately en>ployed to s,up]>ress 
this new rebellion, engaged these chiefs to make 
a public and solemn profession of ChristiaTiity 
in the year 785, and to promise an adherence to 
that divine religion for the rest of tlx ir days [Jt^. 

* To prevent, however, the Saxons from I'enourieing 
a religion which they had embraced with re- 
luctance, several bishops were appoinced to reside 
■ among them, schools also were erected, and mo- 
nasteries foundfid, that the means of instruction 
might not be wanting. The same precautions 
were employed among the Huns in Pannonia, to 
maintain in the profession of Christianity that 
fierce people whom Charlemagne had converted 


thoy ^lad forfpitod by the fate of arms, and freed from tlio obli- 
j^ation of jiaying tribute and, in the second, we find tbe fol- 
lowing severe law, that “ every Saxon who c.ontemptuously 
refused lo receive the sacTament of baptism, and persisted in bis 
adherence to paganism, was to be punished with death.” While 
«uch rewards and punishments were employed in the cause of 
religion, there was tii» occasion for miracles to advance its pro- 
gress, for tliese motives were sufficient lo draw all mankind to 
an hypocritical and external profession of the gospel ; hut it is 
easy to imagine what sort of Christians the Saxons must have* 
been, who w''ere dragooned into the church in this ahominahle 
’nanner. Compare with the authc^rs mentioned in this iioti*. 
Laiinoius De v(‘teri more baptizandi Juda30s et Infideles, caji. \\ 
vi. p. 703. tom. ii. opp. part II. This author assures us, that 
Adrian, the* first Homan pontiff of that name, honoured with liis 
approbation Charlemagne^s method of converting the Saxons. 

[^] Eginartiis, De Vita Caroli M. Adam Bremensis. lib. i. 
cap. viii. See also the writera of the history and e-\ploits <»t 
Charlemagne, which are mentioned by Jo. Alb. lahricius, in 
his Bibliotheca Latina medii ®vi, tom. i. p. 959. 
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to the faith, when exhausted and dejected by cent, 
various defeats, they were no longer able to make 
liead against liis victorious arms, and chose rather 
to be Christians than slaves [/]. 

V^II. Succeeding generations, filled with aThejudg- 
grateful sense of the famous exploits which Char-*"®"*j'^“ 
lernagne had performed in the service of Christi- fonn oAiie 
unity, canonized liis memory, and turned 
bloody \varrior into an eminent saint. In theatario-^ 
twelfth century, Frederic I. emperor of the 
mans, onlered l^uschal 11. whom he had raised 
to the pontificate, to enrol the name of this 
mighty conqueror among the tutelary saints of the 
eliurcli [ui]. And indeed Charlemagne merited 
this liononr, according to the opinions which pre- 
vailed at that period of time ; for to Ijave en- 
riched the clergy with large and magnificent dona- 
lions ['u], and to have extended the boundaries of 
the (hundi, no matter by what methods, was then 
i‘onsidcred as the higliest merit, and as a sutticient 
pr<dt‘nsion to the honour of saintship. But iii the 
cstc(‘m of those who judge of the nature and cha- 
ra<‘ters of‘ sanctity by the decisions of the gospel 
upon tliat lunid, the sainted emperor will a]>pear 
utterly unworthy of that ghostly dignity. For, 
not to enter into a particular detail of his vices, 
n hose number counterbalanced that of his virtues, 
it is undeniably evident, that his ardent and ill- 
conducted zeal for the conversion of tlie Huns, 
Frieslandei's, and Saxons, was more animated hy 
the suggestions of ambition, than hy a principle 


[/] Vita 8. Rudberti in Henric. Canisii Lortionibus aiitiqniH, 
torn. iii. part II. p. 840. Pauli Debrwni lli'^storia Krdesia* 
Reformat, in linngar. et Transilvaiiia a Lanipio edita, part 1. 
cap. ii. p. 10. 

[/;?] Vi<l. Ilonr. Canisii Lectiones Aiitiquaj, tom. iii. pai-s II. 
p. 207. Walcbii l)i.s8cvt. de Caroli Magni Canonizations. 

[//] Vid. Caroli Testanientum in Stoph. Balusii C'apitularibu^ 
Rouiirn Francor. toin. i. p. 187. 
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of true piety ; and that his main view in these 
religious exploits was to subdue the converted 
^ _ nations under his dominion, and to tame them to 
^ his yoke, which they suppoited with impatience* 
and shook off by frequent revolts. It is, more- 
over, well known, that this boasted saint made 
no scruple of seeking the alliance of the infidel 
Saracens, that he might be more (effectually (ui- 
abled to crush the Greeks, notwithstanding their 
profession of the Christian religion [o]. 

And of the VIII. The many and stupendous miracles, 
widdirn. which are said to have been wi’ought by the 
said toiiavjCliristian missionaries, who were sent to ceonvei't 
fonncMnii barbarous nations, have lost, in our times, 
•iii'.ceii- the credit they obtained in former ages. The 
corrupt discipline that then prevailed admitted 
of those fallacious stratagems, which are v(.*ry 
improperly called pious frauds ; nor did the he- 
ralds of the gospel think it at all unlawful to ter- 
rify or allure to the profession of Christianity, by 
fictitious prodigies, those obdurate hearts, nhich 
they could not subdue by reason and argument. 
It is not, however, to bo supposed, that all those, 
wl'.o acquired renown by their miracles, were 
chargeable with this fanatical species of artifice 
and fraud. For as, on the one band, those ig- 
norant and superstitious nations were disposed 
to look upon, as miraculous, every event ivdiieh 
liad an unusual aspect j so, on the other, the 
Christian doctors themselves were so uninstruet- 
ed and superficial, so little acquainted with the 
powers of nature, and the relations and con- 
nexions of things in their ordinary course, that 
uncommon events, howevfw natural, wiwe <!on- 
sidered by them as mii^aculous interpositions ol' 
tlie Most High. This will appear obvious to 
such as, void of superstition and partiality, read 


fo] See Ba.siiago, Histoirc des Jiiifu, tom. ix. rap. ii. p. 40. 
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the Acts of tlie Saints who flourished in this and cekt. 
the following centuries. ''**’• 

PART 1. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Concemituj the Calamitous Events that happened 
to the Church during this CerUury. 

I. The eastern empire had now fallen from The stra- 
its former strength and grandeur, through the 
repeated shocks of dreadful revolutions, and theters in ti.e 
consuming power of intestine calamities. The®*'*’*' 
throne was now become the seat of terror, in- 
quietude, and suspicion ; nor was any reign at- 
tended with an uninterrupted tranquillity. Jn 
this century three empei’ors w'cre dethroned, 
loaded with ignominy, and sent into banishment. 

Under Leo the Isaurian, and Jiis son Constan- 
tine, surnamed Copronymus, arose that fatal 
controversy about the worship of images, which 
prov(‘d a source of innumerable calamities and 
troubles, and weakened, almost incredibly, the 
force of the empire. These troubles and dissen- 
sions left the Saracens at liberty to ravage the 
l)rovinces of Asia and Africa, to oppress the 
Gi’ceks in the most barbarous manner, and to 
extend their territories and dominion on all sides, 
as also to oppose eveiy where the j)rogress of 
(dirisfianity ; and, in some places, to extirpate it 
entirely. But the troubles of the empire, and 
the calamitii's of the church did not end here : 
flu' about the middle of this century, they were 
assaihul by new enemies, stilt more fierce and 
inhuman than thosci Avhose usurpations they had 
hitherto sufFei’cd. These were the Turks, a tribe nie iiu-iir- 
of the Tartai’s, or at least their descendants, who, 
hrc'aking forth from the inaccessible wilds about 
niour)t Caucasus, overspread Colchis, Iberia, and 
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Albania, rushed from thence into Armenia, and, 
aft(‘r having subdued the Saracens, turned their 
victorious arms against the Greeks, whom, in 
})rocess of time, they reduced under their do- 
minion. 


Their pro- 
frress in tiie 
west. 


IT. In the year 7M', the Saracens crossed tlie sea, 
which separates Spain from African, disperstid the 
army of Roderic king of the Spanish CJoths [/>], 
whose defeat was principally due to the treaclu'ry 
of their general Julian, and made themselves 
masters of the greatest part, of the territoi'ies of 
"this vanquished prince. About the same time 
the empire of the Visigoths, which had suhsist('d 
in Spain above three hundred years, was totally 
overturned by these fierce and savage in^ adei-s, 
who also took possession of all the maritime coasts 
of Gaul, fi-om the Pyrenean mountains to the 
river Rhone, from whence they made fre<]uent 
excursions, and ravaged the neighbouring coun- 
tries with lire and sword. 


The rapid progress of these Iwld invadei’s Avas, 
indeed, checked by Charles Martel, Avho gaifuvl 
a signal vi(!tory over them in a bloody action near 
the city of Poictiei-s, A. D. 7.‘j2[r/]. Rut the 
vanquished spoilers soon recovered their strong! I» 
and their fero{'ity, and returned Avith new violence 
to t heir devastations. This engaged Charlemagne 
to lead a formidable army into S])air), Avith a 
design to deliA'er that whole coiintry horn the 
oppressive yoke of the Saracens ; hut this grand 
enterprizc, though it did not ('ntirely miscarry, 
was not, however, attended Avith the signal success 


.To. Mariana, Tt.'nim Hispanirantni. lil*. vi. cap. wi. 
Riiscbe Kenaudot. Histoire Patriarch. Alcxandrin. p. .fo. 
dc FeiTeTa.<, Hint. d’Eapagna, tnm. ii. p. 425. 

Ly] Paidiix Diaconiis, Do (iRstia Longohard. lib. vi. rap. xlvi. 
liii. .J(». .Mariaria, Horuin llispan. lib. vii. cap. iii. llaylcV J)ic- 
tto’.iiry, at fho article .Abderanitia, Forrrraf., Hist. d'Esjiajjnr, 
toin. ii, p. 4(53. 
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that was expected from it [r]. The inroads of cent. 
this warlike people were felt by many of the 
M'estcni provinces, besides those of France and ' 
Spain. Several parts of Italy suffered from their 
incursions ; the island of Sardinia was reduced 
under their yoke ; and Sicily was ravaged and 
oppressed by them in the most inhuman manner. 

Hence the Christian religion in Spain and Sar- 
ilinia suffered inexpressibly under these violent 
usurpers. 

In Germany, and the adjacent countries, the 
Christians were assailed by another sort of ene- 
mies ; for all such as adhered to the pagan super- 
stifions beheld them with the most inveterate 
hatred, and pei-secuted them with the most un- 
relenting violence and fury [.«]. Hence, in seve- 
ral places, castles and fortresses were erected 
to restrain the incursions of these barbarian 
zealots. 

[r] llFiir. (le Biinaii, Teutsche Keyser-und ReichV Ilistoiro, 
tom. ii. p. IVnoras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. ii. p. 506. 

[,v] Servati Lupi \'ita Wigberri, p. 304. 
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THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CIlUKCIf. 




CHAPTER I. 

CanceniiHg the Steite of I^etters and Philosophff^ 
during this Cenhivip 

CENT. I* There were not wanting among (i reeks 
men of genius and talents, who might Juive eon- 
\ ^ j tributed to prevent the total decline of literature ; 

hut tlieir zeal was dumped by the tumults and de- 
Jncarlnng solatioiis that reigned in the empire ; and wliile 
among the botti church uiid state were nienac^ed with ap- 
e.ree 5. proacliing ruin, the learned were left destitut<‘ ol' 
that protection which gives both vigour and success 
to the culture of the arts and sciences. Hence, 
few or none of the Greeks were at all famous, 
either for elegance of diction, true wit, copious 
erudition, or a zealous attachment to the study of 
philosophy, and the investigation of truth. I'rigid 
homilies, insipid imn’ations of the exploits of pre- 
tended saints, vain and subtle dispute's about un- 
e*.s>.entiji] and trivial subjects, velu'mcnt and bom- 
bastic declarnatioiit. for or against the erection 
and worship cfiniages, histories composed without 
method or jueigment , such were monuments of 
Grecian learning in this miserable age. 

Thepru. H, It must, however, be observed, that the 
ATivoie-'* ‘ Aristotelian jiliilosophy was tauglit every win re 
liaj. ptiiio- in the public schools, and was propagated in all 
places with consideralde success. The doctrine 
of Plato had lost all its credit in the schools, 
after the i-epeated sentences of conderiiiiation that 
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ha<l l)eorj passed upon tlic opinions of Oi’igen, cent. 
aiicl the ti’oubles which the Nestorian and Euty- 
(ihian controversies had excited in the church ; 
so Oiat Platonism now was almost confined to the ^ 
solitary retreats of the monastic orders. Of all 
lh(i writers in this century, who contributed to 
tlie illustration and progress of the Ai’istoleliau 
]»hilosoj)liy, the most eminent was John Oanias- 
cenus, who composed a concise, plain, and com- 
prehensive view of the doctrines of the Stagirilc, 
for the instruction of the more ignorant, and in 
a manner adapted to common capacities. Jliis 
little w(«-k excited numbers, both in (xreece and 
Syi-ia, to the study of that philosophy, whose ]>ro- 
sclytes increased daily. The Nestorians and Ja- 
<5obites were also extremely diligent in the study 
of Aristotle’s MTitings, from whence they armed 
themselves with sophisms and quibbles, Avhich 
they employed against the Greeks in the con- 
trov(‘rsy comicrning the nature and pei’son of 
Christ. 

111. The literary history of the Latins exhibits tiic row*!.! 
j)niunu*rablc instances of the grossest igiioi’- 
aiice [rt], which Avill not, however, appear surpris- i.j 
iiig to such as consider, Avith attention, the state of,*,j‘|“’J‘' 
Europe, in this <!entury. If Ave except some ]»oor 
remains of learning, Avhich Avere yet to be found 
at Rome, and in certain cities of Italy [/>], the 
sciences seemed to have abandoned the conti- 
nent, and fixed their residence in Britain and Ire- 
land [<']. Those, tlierofore, of the Latin Avritei's, 

Avho Avere distinguished by their learning and 
genius, Avero all (a few French and Italians 


[a] Vi(l. Sr<?pb. Baluz. Oliservat. ad Reginoneiri PruinieiiseiiG 
p. 5 M). 

Lud. Ant. Muratorii Anliq. Italica; Mcdii Aiy\, tom. iii. 

p. 811. 

r^’] Jac. LVs(‘rius, Prfcf. ad Sylloj^tMi Epistolarmn Illbpnn- 
faruni. 
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CKNT. exoopted) either British or Scotch, such !}.s Alcuin, 
VIII. Bede, Egbert Clemens, Burigallus, Acca, and 
' otliers. Charlemagne, whose political talents 
were embellished by a considerable degree of 
learning, and an ai'dent zeal for the culture of the 
sciences, endeavoured to dispel the profound ig- 
norance that reigned in his dominions ; in which 
excellent undertaking he was animated and di- 
rected by the councils of Alcuin. With this view 
he drew, first from Italy, and afterwards fi’om Bri- 
tain and Ireland, by his liberality, eminent men, 
who had distinguished themselves in the various 
branches of literature; and excited the several 
orders of the clergy and monks, by various en- 
couragements, and the nobility, and others of 
eminent rank, by bis own example, to the pur- 
suit of knowledge in all its brandies, human and 
divine. 

Cathedral IV. In the prosecution of this noble design, 
Stic schooK greatest part of the bishops erected, by the 
erected, cxpi'css Older of tlic cmpcror, cathedral sidiools 
(so called from their lying contiguous to the prin- 
cipal church in each diocese), in which the youth, 
which were set apart for the service of Christ, 
received a Ic'urned and religious education. Those 
also of the abbots, who had any zeal for the cause 
of Christianity, opened schools in their monaste- 
ries, in which the ii'ore learned of the fraternity 
instructed such as were designed for the monastic 
state, or the sacerdotal order, in the Latin lan- 
guage, and other branches of learning, suitabh' to 
their future destination. It was fomierly believed 
that the university of Paris was erected by Chai- 
Icinagne ; biit this opinion is rejected by such as 
hove studied, with impartialit;^ the history of 
this age ; though it is undeniably evident, that 
this great prince had the honour of laying, in 
some measure, the foundation of that noble insti- 
tution; and that the beginnings from ivhich it 
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arojic M'pre owing entirely to him [c/j. However cf.nt. 
this ^Juestion be decided, it is undeniably certain, 
that the zeal of this emperor for the propagation 
and advancement of letters, was very great, and 
manifested its ardour by a considerable number of 
ex<;ellent establishments ; nor among others must 
we pass in silence the famous Palatine school, 
whicli he erected with a view to banish ignorance 
from his court j and in which the princes of the 
blood, and the children of the nobility, were edu- 
cated by the most learned and illustrious masters 
of the times [ej. 

V. These excellent establishments were not, But nnt nt- 
however, attended with the desired success; n^or|j^"‘^,'i,‘^„')^|{‘ 
was the improvement of the youth, in learning succe^. 
and virtue, at all proportioned to the pains that 
u'ore taken, and the bounty that u'as bestoAved 
to ])ro<!ure them a liberal education. This, in- 
deed, will not appear surprising, when we con- 
sid<‘r, that the most learned and renowned masters 
of these times were men of very little genius and 
abilities, and that their system of erudition and 
philosoj)!iy was nothing more than a lean and 
ghastly skeleton, equally unfit for oruamcjit and 
\isc. The M'hole circle of the sciences wa.s com- 
posed of what they called the seven liberal arts, 
viz. grammar, rhetoric, logic, ai’ithmetic, geome- 
try, music, and astronomy [/] ; the three former 


[f/] Tlie reasons that have been used, to prove Charlc- 
inairiie the founder of the university of Paris, are accurately 
colli'ctcd in Du Boulay, Historiae Academia' Parin, tom. i. 
p. 1)1. But they have been refuted by the following learned 
men in a victorious manner, viz. Mabillon, Act. Sanct. Ord. 
Benedict, tom. v. Pra'f. sect. 181, 182. Launoy. Claud. Joly, 
Do Scholis. 

[e] Boulay, Ilistor. Academ. Paris, tom. i. p. 281. Mabil- 
lon, 1. c. sect. 179. 

[ /"I Henn. Conringii Antiquitat. Academiem, Diss. iii. p. 80. 
Jac. Thomasii Progi-ammata, p. 368. Obycrvatiou. 
tom. vi. Observ. xiv. p. 118. 
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CENT, of which tliey distinguished hy tlie title of tri- 
VIII. viuin, and the four latter by that of quadriviuin. 
j Nothing can be conceived more wretchedly bar- 
barous than the manner in which these sciences 
wore taught, as wo may easily perceive from Al- 
enin’s treatise concerning them \_y } ; and the dis- 
sertations of St. Augustin on the same subject, 
which were in the highest rejmte at this time. 
In the greatest part of the schools, the public 
teachers ventured no further than the trivium, 
and confined their instructions to grarnmai*, rhe- 
toric, and logic : they, however, who, after pas.sing 
the trivium, and also the guadrivium, were de- 
sirous of rising yet higher in their literaiy pursuits, 
were exhorted to apply themselves to the study of 
Cassiodore and Boethius, as if the progress of hu- 
man Knowledge wa.s bounded by the discoveries of 
those two leaiTied Avriters. 

CHAPTER II. 

Concerning the JliKtors and Ministers af the 
Church, and its Form of Goccrnnunit daring 
this Century. 

The vices of J, That corruption of manners, Avhich dis- 
tiiL' clergy. the clergy in the former century, in- 

creased, instead of diminishing, in this, and dis- 
covered itself undc-i- the most odious characters, 
both in the easteni andAvestern provirn^es. In the 
east there arose the most violent dissensions and 
guan'els among the hishojxs, and doctors of the 
church, Avho, forg(‘tting the duties of their stations, 
and the cause -of Christ in Avhich they Avere en- 
gaged, thrcAv the state into* combustion by their 

Alcuini Opera, part II. p. 124.5, edit. Qiieiretai)i. It 
is, liowcver, to be observed, that the treatise of Alruiii, here 
reforred to, is not only imperfect, but is also almost entirely 
transcribed from Cassiodore. 
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outrageous clamours, and their scandalous divi- cent. 
sions ; and even went so far as to embrue their 
hands in tlie blood of their brethren who differed ^'j 
from them in opinion. In the w«‘stei-n world, 
Christianity was not less disgraced by the lives 
and actions of those who pretended to Ijc the 
luminaries of the church, and who ought to have 
been so in reality, by exhibiting examples of piety 
and virtue to their dock. The clergy abandoned 
themselves to their passions without moderation 
or resti-aiut ; they were distinguished by th<Mr 
luxury, their gluttony, and their lust ; they gave 
f!u‘ins(‘Ives up to dissipations of various kinds, to 
the jdeasiires of hunting, and, wliat was still more 
remote from their sacred <!haracter, to military 
sludit's [4] and enterprizcs. They had also so 
fur extinguished every principle of fear and shame, 
that they became incoiTigible ; nor could the va- 
rious laws eiuK’-ted against their vices by (^arlornan, 

IVpiti, and Charlemagne, at all contribute to set 
bounds to their licentiousness, or to bring about 
their reformation [/]. 

11. It is, indeed, amazing, that, notwithstanding Tho vcne. 
the shocking nature of such vices, especially in . 
a set of men whose profession obliged them tocUi^y «irr 
display to the world the attracting lustre of '"u’- 1‘ ^'1', 
tuous example ; and notwithstanding the perpe- 
tual troubles and complaints whi<;h these vice's 
occasioiH'd j the clergy w ere still held, corrupt as 
they were, in the highest veneration, and wore 
honoured, as a sort of deities, by the submissive 
inullitu(h‘. This veneration for the bishops and 
<‘lergy, and the influence and authority it gave 
them over the people, were, indeed, c.aiT*i('d 
much higin.'r in the west than in the eastern pro. 

["//] Ualiizilis, ati Prumiensein, p, 5G:i, 

Wilkins, Cknu ilifi BritaiinlaN tom. i. j). 9U. 

r/] Halil/. Capitular. Heirum I'raucor. tom. i. p. 1H9. 

;>0S. :i7o. IDS, 
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CENT, vinces ; and the reasons of this difference will 
appear manifest to such as consider the customs 
y and manners that prevailed among the barbarous 
nations, which were, at this time, mastei's of 
Europe, before their conversion to Christianity. 
All these nations, during their continuance under 
the darkness of paganism, were absolutely enslaved 
to their priests : without whose counsel and autho- 
rity they transacted nothing of the least import- 
ance, either in civil or military affairs [^]. Upon 
their conversion to Christianity, they, therefore, 
t)]ought proper to transfer to the ministers of their 
new religion, the rights and privileges of Iheii' 


[/•] Julius Ca*har, De Bello Gallico, lib. vi. pap. “ Dniidi's 
iiia^no bunt apiid eos honore: iiam fero do omnibus contro- 
versiis, publicis privatisquo, constituunt ; et, si qtiod (‘st ad- 
niibsuin facinus, hi caedes facta, si de hioroditato, si do finibus 
controversia est, iidoni doconiunt, praunia pmnasque const i- 
tuunt: si qui aut piivatua aut publicus eoruin tioenuo non stt'- 
tit, sacriliciis iiiterdicunt. — Druidos a b<*llo a])esso consu(‘v<*- 
runt, iieqiie tributa una rum reliquis pondunt : niiliti.p vacatio- 
iiem, omniumqiie renim liabent iuimunitatoni, 1 ant is oxcitafi 
praeiniis, ot sua sponte multi in disciplinam conveuiunt, ot a pu- 
loniibus pvopinquisque mittuntur/' Tacitus (Dr inor. (jcnna- 
noruiii, cap. 7. p, 384, edit. Gronov.) expresses also tln^ power 
and authority of tbe priests or Druids in tbo followiiijf terms : 

Neque oiiim animadvortero, neque vincire, nequo vtnberaro 
qindem, nisi sacerdoii!)us perniissum, non quasi in pomain, 
nee dusis jussu, sod vonit Deo imporante." And apiin caj). ii. 

Silentium per sacerd»»te8, quibus ot turn (‘oerceiidi jus est, 
imperatur.” Helmoldus, Chron. Sebuorum, lib. i. cap. xxxvi. 
p. 90. expresses liiinself to the same purpose, “ Major Flaini- 
nis, quam Ilegis, apud psos veneratio est.” And again, lib. 
ii. cap. xil. p. 235 . “ Rex apud eos raodica* apstimationis est 
comparatione Flamlni.s. Ille enirn responsa perquirit — Hex 
et populus ad ilHus nutiim p€uideTit." This ancienty custom 
of honouring tlieir priests, and submit! i t g, in all things, to 
their decisions, was still preserved by llu' Germans, and tlje 
other European nations, after their convcjrsion to Christianiry ; 
and this fufnishes a satisfactory answ«T to that question, viz. 
How it came to pass that the Christian priesthood obtained 
in the west that enormous degree of authority, wbicli is s(» 
contrary t(» tbe positive precepts of Christ, and the nutiire 
and genius of his divine religion. 
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former priests : and the Christian bishops, in their cent. 
tuni, were not only ready to accept the offer, but 
vised all their diligence and dexterity to secure and 
assert to themselves and their successors, the do- 
minion and authority which the ministers of pa- 
ganism had usurped over an ignorant and brutish 
people. 

111. The honours and privileges, which the Thcirriches 
western nations had voluntarily conferred upon 
the bishops, and other doctors of the church, priviUgcs 
were now augmented with new and immense ac- 
cessions of opulence and authority. Tlie endovv’- 
ments of the eiiurches and monasteries, and the 
reviMiues of the bishops, were hitherto consider- 
able ; hut in tliis century a new and ingenious 
method was found out of acquiring much greater 
riches to the church, and of increasing its wealth 
through succeeding ages. An opinion prevailed 
nnivei'sally at this time, though its authors are 
not known, that the punishment which the righ- 
teous judge of the world has reserved for the trans- 
gressions of the wicked, was to be prevented and 
annulled, by liberal donations to God, to the 
saints, to the churches and clergy. In conse- 
quence of this notion, the great and opulent, who 
M’cre, generally speaking, the most i-emarkable 
for tluiir flagitious and abominable lives, offered, 
out of the abundance which thei' had received liy 
inheritance, or acquired by rapine, rich donations 
to departed saints, their ministers upon earth, and 
th(! keepiu’s of the temples that were erei'tcd in 
theii- Itouour, in order to avoid the sufferings and 
penalties annexed by the priests to transgression 
in this life [^J, and to escape the misery de- 


[/] The temporal penalties hero Ttientioned were rififorons 
hxKty, bodily pains and inovtifieations, lonj^ and frequent 
prayers, pil^rinia<ft*s to the torabs of saints and martyrs, and 
siicli like austerities. These were the penalties which the 
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CENT. Tiounced against the wicked in a future state, 
viii. This new and commodious method of making 
atonement for iniquity was the principal source 
of those immense treasures, which, from this 
period, began to flow in upon the clergy, the 
churches, and monasteries, and continu(*d to en- 
rich them through succeeding ages down to the 
present time [»»]. 

They fire IV. But here it is highly worthy of observation, 
.vuii prin- that the donations which princes and persons of 
j pal i ties the first rank presented, in order to made expia- 
tiott for their sins, and to satisfy the justice of 
God, and the demands of the clergy, did not 
only consist in those private possessions, whi(di 
every citizen may enjoy, and Avith which the 
churches and convents were already abundantly 
enriched : no ; these donations were carried to a 
much moi’C extravagant length, and the cliurch 
was endowed with several of those public grants, 
which are peculiar to princes and sovereign states, 
and w'hich are commonly called regalia, or royal 
domains. Emperors, kings, and princes, signa- 
lized their superstitious veneration for the clerg}% 
by investing bishops, chui’ches, and monasteries, 
in the possession of whole provinces, cities, castles, 
and fortresses, with all the rights and prerogatives 
of sovereignty that were annexed to them under 
the dominion of tln ir fonner masters. Hence it 

priests imposed upon such as bad confessed their crimes ; and as 
tliey \vere singularly grievt is to those who had h‘d voluptnons 
lives, and were desirous of continuing in the same course of liccii- 
liuufl pleasure, eft’euiiriacy, and ease ; the richf*r sort of transtfres- 
sors embraced etigrrly this new method of expiation, and w illingly 
gav«^ a part of their sul ‘•taiice to avoid siicli .a?vere and rigorous 
penalties. 

TwJ ITence by a known form of speech, tliey who offered do- 
iMi lons to the chiircli or clergy were said to do this for tlie nuleinp- 
tioii of their smjls, and the gifts themselves w'ere generally called 
the pric<‘ of transgiessioii. See fjid. Ant. Miiraforii l)iss. do 
IJeoemptione Feccaioniin, in his Antiquitates Ilalico; modii tevi, 
tom. V* p. 712. 
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<;ame to pass that they, who, by their holy pro- cent. 
fession, were, appointed to proclaim to the world 
the vanity of human grandeur, and to inspire «**j **^ 
into the minds of men, by their instructions and 
th<?ir example, a noble contempt of sublunary 
things, became themselves scandalous spc'ctacles 
of worldly pomp, ambition, and splendor ; were 
created dukes, counts, and marquises, judges, 
legislators, and sovereigns ; and not only gave 
laws to nations, but also, upon many occasions, 
gave battle to their enemies, at the head of nu- 
merous armies of their own raising. It is here 
t hat we are to look for the source of tho.se dread- 
ful tumults and calamities that spread desolation 
through Europe in after-times, particularly of 
those bloody wars concerning investitures, and 
those obstinate contentions and disputes about 
the regalia. 

V. The excessive donations that were made The cQUse.s 
to the clergy, and that extravagant liberality that^lJ^'’"®*,'^ 
augmented daily the treasures of the European raiity to uio 
<‘hurches (to which those donations and this libe-'^'"^'^" 
rality were totally confined) began in this <*en- 
tuiy ;• nor do we find any examples of the like 
munificence in preceding times. From hence we 
may conclude, that these donations were owing 
to customs peculiar to the European nations, and 
to the maxims of policy that were established 
among those warlike people. The kings of these 
nations, who were employed either in usurpation 
or self-defence, endeavoured, by all means, to at- 
tach warmly to their interests those whom they 
<!onsidercd as their friends. and clients ; and, for 
this purpose, they distributed amojig them exten- 
sive territories, cities, and fortresses, with the 
various rights and privileges belonging to them, 
reserving to themselves no more than the supreme 
dominion, and also the military service of their 
powerful vassals. This then being the method of 
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CENT, governing onstoinaiy in Europe, it was esteemed 
fun"ii princes a liigii instance of political prinlence 
to distribute among the bishops, and other Chris- 
tian doctors, the same sort of donations that they 
had formerly made to their generals and clii'nts ; 
for it is not to be believed, that superstition alone 
wa% always the principle that drew forth tluMV li- 
berality. They expected more fidelity and loy- 
alty from a set of men, who were bound by the 
obligations of religion, and consecrated to the 
service of God, than from a body of nobility, 
composed of fierce and impetuous Avairiors, and 
accustomed to little else tlum bloodshed and ra- 
pine. And they hoped also to cheek th<‘ sedi- 
tious and turbulent spirits of their vassals, and 
maintain them in theii* obedience, by the in- 
fluence and authority of the bishops, udiose com- 
mands were highly respected, and whose spiritual 
thunderbolts, rendered formidable by ignorance, 
struck terror into the boldest and most resolute 
hearts [wj- 


[’7?3 The account here pivon of the rise of llie clergy to 
enormous deperees of opulence anti authoritv, is coiTohoratetl l>y 
the following reraarkrlde passage of William of IV'Ialine'<hury 
(lib. V. De Rebus -Regiim Antflia*), “ (’aniliis Mayiius, 

pro contundenda geuiiiim illanim ferocia, omnes pene ttMias 
erclpsiis rontulerat, con^'iliosissime peqtentleiis, iittlle «.a<Ti ordinis 
homines, tam facile qnam laicos, hthOilatem Domini rt‘jlcere : 
practerea si laici rehellarent, illos posst* exconinmnicalionis auc- 
toritate et potenfiie se\ ritate compescevt^” Hus is doiil)tlt»hs 
the true reason tvhy Charlemagne, who was far from being a 
8Upei*Ktitious prince, or a slave to the clergy, augmented so vastly 
the juri«<lirtk)n of th*‘ Roman pontiff in (Termany, Italy, and the 
other countries, when* he had extended his conquests, and accu- 
mulated upon the Uis)io])s siieh ample possessions. He ex- 
pected more loyalty and submission from the elenry than from 
the laity ; and he augmented the riches and authority of the for- 
mer, in onler to secure his throne against the assaults of the 
latter. As the hishf»ps W'ere universally held in the hlgliest ve- 
neration, lie made use of their influenre in checking the rebellious 
of his dukes, counts, and kniglite, who were frequently 
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• VI. This ])rodigious accession to the opulence cent. 
and authority of the clergy in the west began at 
their head, the Roman pontiff, and spread gradu- 
ally from thence among the inferior hishojis, and 
also among the sacerdotal and monastic orders, k To tbe^'^ 
The harharous nations, ivho received th«' gospel, 
looked upon the bishop of Rome as the successor 
of their chief druid, or high priest. And as this 
tremendous druid had enjoyed, under thi* darkness 
of paganism, a boundless authority, and had been 
treated with a degree of veneration, that, through 
its servile excess, degenerated into terror; so the 
harharous nations, upon their ccfnvei'sion to Chris- 
tianity, thought projMjr to confer upon the chief 
of the bishops the same 11011001*8 and tin* same 
authority that had formerly been vested in their, 
arch-druid [o]. The Roman pontiff received, with 

v<*ry tn)ul>l*"soinf*. Cliarlemao^o, for instance, had nui(‘]i to 
ft‘nr fn»m tin* dtikoH' of Honevonto, Spoloto, and (Aipiia. when 
tilt* LM»vt‘rnuRMit of the Loiuhards was overturned ; he tlnn'efore 
iiindc ov(*r a considerable part of ftaiy to the Roman pontiff, 

^^ll(>se nhostly authority, opulence, and thn*ateninfis, were so 
proptM- to n‘strain lliose powerful and vindictive princes from 
st'dilious iij'^mTectioiis, or to (piell such tumults a.s they might 
vtniture to excite. Nor was Charlemagne the only prince who 
lioiiourtMl tin* t’lergy from sucli political views ; the other kings 
iind princes of Run»j)e acted mucli in the same manner, and 
from tin* same piinciydes, as will appear evideiU to all who ctm- 
si(b*r, with attention, the forms of u’overmnent, and the methods 
of governing, that took place in thi.s century. So that the ex- 
cessive augmentation of sacerdotal opulence and authority, which 
many look upon as the work of superstition alone, was, in many 
instances, an effect of political prudence. We shall consider, 
presently, the terrors of excommunication, whicJi William of 
Mahneslniry touches but cursorily in the latter words of the 
pas.sage aliove quoted. 

[o] Csesar speaks thus of the chief or arch-druid; “ IJis 
omnibus druidibus prre est unus, qui auiiiinam inter eos (Celfas) 
liabet auctorilatem. Hoc mortuo, si qui ex reliqiiis excellit 
dignitate, siiccedit. At si sunt plures pares, su ffragio Dniidum 
a^llegitur : nonnunquam etiani armis de principatu eontendunt.'* 

Vida Jul. Ca;&ar, De Bello CtuIUco, lib. vi. c. 13. 

Q y 
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CENT, aomethiiig inoro than a mere ghostly delight, 

pTi-!* II august j)rivileges : and lest, upon any 

I. j- V change of affaii's, attempts might be made to 
deprive him of thefn, he strengthened his title 
to these extraordinary honours, by a variety of 
passag<‘s drawn from ancient liistory, and, what 
was^still more astonishing, by arguments of a 
religious nature. This conduct of a superetitious 
people swelled the arrogance of the Roman druid 
to an enormous size ; and gave to the see of 
Rome that high pre-eminence, and that despotii; 
authority, in civil and political mattei's, thatw('r<! 
unknown to former ages. Hence, among other 
unhappy circumstances, arose that most mon- 
strous and most pernicious opinion, that such 
persons as were excluded from the communion of 
the church hy the pontilf himself, or any of the 
bishops, forfeited thereby not only their (tivil rights 
and advantages as citizens, but even the common 
claims and privileges of humanity. This horrid 
opinion, which was a/atal source of wars, massa- 
cres, and rebellions without number, and whiiih 
conlviliuted more than any thing else to augment 
and confirm the papal authority, was, unhappily 
for Eiu’ope, borrowed by Christians, or rather by 
the clergy, from the pagan superetitionf, [/>]. 


[p] Tliauj?li exroiDniunication, from llip time of ('oiibtautine 
tljf? Great, was, in evci y part of the Christian world, atttiiided 
with many disagret-ahie eir rts, yet its highe.st terrors were eon- 
fified lo Europe, wlnjre its aspect was truly formidable and hi- 
deous. ' It acquired also, in the ei^^hth century, new {W'cessioiis 
of terror : so that, from that pevioil, tlie (»ycuuimunication piac- 
tised in Europe differed entirely from that wliicli was in use in 
other parts of Chnstendoin. Excoinmiinirated persons were in- 
de€‘d eoiisidered, in all places, as objects of aversion both to (iod 
and men; but they were tiot, on this account, rolihed of tlie 
privih‘<2fes of citiisens, nor of the rights of hiiinanity ; inueli less 
were those kings and princes, whom an insolent bishop had 
thought propfT to exclude from the communion of the church, 
supposetl to forleit, on that account, their crowns or their lerri- 
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VII. We see in the arirniis of the French nation cent. 
the following remarkable and shocking instance 
ot tlie enormous power that was, at this time, , 

A^ested in the Roman pontiff. Pepin, who 
mayor of the palace to Childeric III, and who, in pomiir X" 
the exercise of that high office, was possessed, in •“)- 
reality, of the royal power and authority, notlmhonty,"’ 
contented with this, aspired to the titles and ho- !'■' 
nours of majesty, and formed the design of de- bl!io» of ” 
throning his sovereign. For this purpose, the^’*'?'"- 
states of the realm were assembled by Pepin, 

A. I). 751 ; and though they were devoted to the 
interests of tliis ambitious usurper, they gave it 
a.s their o])inion, that tJic bishop of Rome was 
pr(“viously to be consulted, whether the execution 

tories. Hut, from this century, it was (jiiite otherwise in 
Europe; excommunicatiou received that infernal poAver wliich 
dissolved all connexions; ho that those whom tlie hishopM, or 
their chi(*f, excluded from church communion, were dcffraded to 
a level with the beasts. Under this horrid sentence, iho kinfr. 
lh(i ruler, the Jiusband, the father, nay, oven the man, forfeited 
all their rights, all their advantages, the claims of nature, ami the 
privileges of society What tlieu was the origin of this unnatu- 
ral power which excommunication acquired? It was liriefly as 
follows : Upon the conversion of the barbarous nations to Chris- 
tianity, these new and ignorant proselytes confounded the i‘xcoin- 
inutni ation in use among C'hristians, with that whii h had been 
p)Ariis(*d in tlie times of paganism by the priests of the gods, and 
coMsidiTed tlnnn as of the same nature and efl’ect. The Hornaii 
poiiilds, on the other hand, were too artful not to conntenanre 
and encourage this en or ; and, therefore, cunployed all sort> of 
means to gain credit to an opinion so proper to gi*Htify their am- 
bition, and to aggrandize, in general, the episcopal order. That 
^this is the true origin of the extensive and liorrid influence of tlie 
European and Papal excommunication, will appear evident to 
such as cast an eye upon tlm following passage of Ciesar, l>e 
Hello Crallico, lib. vi. cap. 13. ‘‘ Si qui aut privalns aiit puhli- 
cus Druidum d(*cretio non stetit, sacrifleiis interdicunt. I bee 
poum est apud cos gravis.sima. Quibus ita est interdictuin, ii 
numero inipiorurn et sceleratorum babentur, iis omnes decediint, 
adituin eorum serrnonennpie defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione 
iiicoiiiiuodi accipiaiit : neque iis petenlibus jus redditur. neque 
lionos ulhis coimnunicatiir.” 
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CENT, of sneh a project was lawful or not. In consc- 
PART^ii <^*f ambassadors were sent by Pepin 

V j y to Zachary, the reignini? pontiff, with the fol- 
lowing question : Whether the divine law did 
not permit a valiant and warlike people to de- 
throne a pusillanimous ajid indolent monarch, 
who was incapable of discharging any of the 
functions of royalty, and to substitute in his 
place one more worthy to rule, and who had 
already rendered most important services to the 
state ? Th<‘ situation of Zachary, who stood much 
in need of the succours of Pejiin against the 
Gre«'ks and Londmrds, rendered his answ(*r such 
as the usurper desired. And when this favour- 
able <lecision of the Homan oracle was puhlished 
in France, the unhappy Childeric Avas sti‘ipj»(*d 
of his royalty without the least opposition ; and 
IN'pin, without the smallest resistance from any 
quarter, stepped into the tlu’one of his master 
and his sovereign. Let the abettors of tlu* ])apal 
authority see, how they can justify in Christ’s 
pretended vicegerent upon earth, a decisioji, 
whi(‘h is so glaringly repugnant to the laxAs atnl 
pi’ccepts of the divine Saviour [cf]. This dcci- 

r^] See Le Cointe Annal. Fraiicia* Erclps. iMezt'ray, Daiiii’]. 
fttp] tilt! othpr (iullic anti <iprmaii historians, concprnipi.'- tins ini- 
pt.ilant pvput ; hut partn ulaily fJossuPt DpiVus. Di'cliinttitniis 
Cleri (iallicjiiii, pait I. p. IVtr. Hiial Di*<spitiitloiii'«> IIp- 

tor. Pt ( ritiqnps snr divpL-^ Siijets, Diss. ii. p. 70. Diss. iii. p- 
150. Lonti. In 8vo. Horn*, dp Burirji, Ili'^toiia Ini|)inii 

Goriiunp^’i, tom. ii. p. 288. This rpinaikahlp (‘vpnt is iml, in- 
dppd iplatpd in tlip wiime manner by all historians, anti it is gpne- 
rally rpprpspnted iiridpi* tliP falsest poloiirH by tbosp, who, from a 
spiiit of blind zpal and pxcpssivp adulation, s *izo pvpry orension 
of pxallin^ the dignity and authority ol' the bishops of Honn*. 
Sufli wri tin’s assert, that if was by Zachary’s authority, as p<in- 
tdi, HTid not in ronsoqupnre of bis tipinion as a ra'^uist or divinp, 
that rht* frown was takpn from thp head of ChildfTic, and pljntd 
upon that of IVpin. But this thp French ahsolutply ami j'uslly 
d|>r /. llatl ir, however, been so, tlie crinn* of tin! ]»ontdl w ould 
Jjave been much gi eater than it was in reality. 
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sion was solemnly confirmed by Stejdien IT. the cen t. 
successor of Zacliary, who undertook a journey 
into France, in the year 751<, in order to solicit 
assistance against the Lombards ; and who, at 
the same time, dissolved the obligation of the 
oath of fidelity and allegiance which Pepin had 
sworn to Childeric, and violated by his usurpa- 
tion, in the year '^ 61 . And to render his title to 
the crown as sacred as possible, Stephen anoint- 
ed and crowned him, with his wife and two sous, 
for tlie second time [r]. 

VI 11. Tl lis compliance of the Roman pontiffs The atlvan- 
proved an abundant source of opulence and ere- 
ditto the church, and to its aspiring ministers, see of itone 
When t hat part of Italy which was as yet s>ul)ject|j™’” 
to the (ireciun empire was involved in confusion of n. i.i. 
and trouble, by the seditions and tumults which 
arose from the imperial edicts fs] against theFraiae. 
I'rection and worship of images, the kings of the 
T.<ombards employed the united influence of their 
arms and negotiations in order to terminate these 

8^^ [rj IVpin 1 151(1 b(ien anointed, by the legate Bonifac(* at 
Soi'^horis, ♦‘soon after !iis election ; but thinking tlmt eereinony 
perlbrnied hy tln^ jiope would reconim4?nd him more to ilie re- 
spect ol his Huhjiicts, h(* desired that it should he performed anew 
hy Stephen. Pepin is the first French rnoiiareh who received 
this mietion as a ceremony of coronation, at least according to 
tli(* leport.s of the most credible historians. His predecessors 
w (‘re proclaimed hy being lifted up on a shield, and the lioly 
phial of Clovis is now universally regarded as* fahiiloiis. Tlie 
custom of anointing kiijg.s at their coronation was, howiwer, more 
ancient than the time of Pepin, and was observed long before 
that period hotli in Si'othmd and Spain. See Edmund Martene, 
l)e Antiq. I'a-eles. Uitih. tom. iii. cap. x. As also Buiiau, His- 
t(‘>via Imperii Cjermanici, tom. ii. p. 301. 366. 

m' [•' The. author has here in view the edicts of Leo Isau- 
ricus and Constantine Copronymus. The former |)ul>lished in 
the y(‘}ir a famous edict again.st the worsliip of image.s, which 
occasioned many contests and much disturbances both in church 
jind state ; and the latter assembled at Constantinople, in the year 
a council of 338 hisho])s, vho unacimou.sly coiulenined, noc 
only the woi*Hhip, but also the use of images. 
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CENT, contests. Tlieir success, indeed, was only advan- 
viii. tageous to tlieniselves ; for they managed mat- 
**^*’** become, by degrees, masters of the 

Grecian provinces in Italy, which were subject to 
the exarch, who resided at Ravenna. Nay* one 
of these monarehs, named Aistulphus, eairied 
his views still further. Elated with these new ac- 
cessions to his dominions, he meditated the con- 
quest of Rome- and its territory, and formed the 
ambitious project of reducing all Italy under the. 
yoke of the Lombards. The territi<;d pontiff, 
iStefdien II. addresses himself to liis powerfid 
patniii and protector Pepin, represents to him his 
deplorable condition, and implores his assistance. 
The French monarch embarks, with zeal, in the 
cause of the suppliant pontiff ; crosses the Alps, 
A. D. 7^‘L with a numerous army and having 
defeated Aistulphus, obliged him, by a solemn 
The aona- treaty, to deliver \ip to the see of Rome tin* ex- 
piT ^'^♦Jbate of Ravenna,.Pentapolis, and all the cities, 
sec. castles, and territories which he had seized in 
the Roman dukedom. It w'as not, hou'ever, long 
before the Lombard prince. vi(tJatcd, without re- 
morse, an engagement which he had erdtwed into 
Avith reluctance. In the year '‘/55 he laid siege to 
Rome for the second time, but was again obliged 
to sue for peace by the victorious arms of Pepin, 
who returned into Italy, and forcing the Lombard 
to execute fjlie treaty he bad so audaciously vio- 
lated, made a new grant of the exarchate [^j, and 

S<fe Gar. Siffonius De Re^o Italia-, lib. iii. p. 
torn. ii. opp. Bujiaii, Historia imperii Germaniei, tom. ii. 
p. 301. 36G. Muratori Annali d’ltaliiP, tom. iv. p. 3 JO. 
TJie real limita of tJir exarchat^^, gi*aiited liy Pepin to tin* 
Kornau pontiff, have been mueh controverted ainoiifa^ tJie 
lenrnod. and have, particularly in our timea, employed the 
resi^arclieH of several eminent writers. The hiHho})s of lionie 
extend tli4‘ limitb of this exarchate as far as they can willi 
an’ appesiranet* of deceniy or pvobuhility ; V'hili* tlndr ad- 
versai’ies are as zealous in contractlntr this famous yrant 
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q1’ Pentapolis to the Roman pontiff .and his sue- cent. 
cessors in tlie apostolic see of St. Peter. And 
thus was the bishop of Rome raised to the rank of 
a t(!inporal prince. 

IX. After the death of Pepin, a new attack chario- 
was made upon the patrimony of St. Peter, by™"^"'^^'' 
Dideric king of the Lombards, who invaded the the See of 
territories that liad been granted by the Pi-encli 
monarch to the see of Rome. In this extremity, 
Adrian 1. who was pontiff at that time, fled for 
succour to Charles, the son of Pepin, who, on 
ac(;ount of his heroic exploits, was afterwards 
distinguislicd by the name of Charlemagne. 

Thi.s ))rince, Avhose enterprising genius led him to 
seize with avidity eveiy opportunity of extending 


within nanowr bounds. See Lud. Ant. Murator. DroiK de 
I'Einpire sur I’Etat Etvlesiastique, c?ip. i, ii. As also his Anti- 
(piitat. Ital, Medii yl‘2vi, tom. i. p. 04. 08. 986, 987. I'lie same 
author trf‘{its the matter with more circumspection, tom, v. p. 
790. This controversy can only he terminated with facility by 
an inspection of Pepin's ^raiit of the territory in question. Pon- 
tanini, in bis First Defence of the temporal Jurisdiction M‘ tln‘ 
See of Uouie over the City of Comniachio, written in Italian, 
intimates, that this prrant is still in lM*ing, and even makes use of 
some phrases that are contained in it (see the pages and 340 
<»f that work). This, however, will acjircely he helieved. Were 
it indeed true that such a deed is yet in being, its being published 
l<» the world would h<‘, undoubtedly, unfavourable to th(‘ preteri- 
.dons and interests of the church of Rome. It is at least certain, 
tliat in the recent dispute between the ein])eror Joseph and the 
Roman ])ontiff concerning the city of Commacliio, tlie partisans 
ot the latter, though frequently called upon by those of the 
emperor to produce this grant, refused cunstantly to comply 
with this demand. On the other hand, it must he confe.s.s('d, 
that Blaiichimis, in his Prolegom. ad Anastasiuin de Vitis Pon- 
tif. Rorn. p. 55. has given us, fi-om a Pamesian manuscript, a 
specimen of tliis grant, which seems to carry the marks of remote 
antiquity. He that as it may, a multitude of witnesses unite in 
assuring us, that the rcinoi'se of a wounded conscience was the 
source of Pepin’s lila^rality, and that his giant to the Roman 
pontid* was the superstitious reinerly by which he hoped to (‘\- 
jdate Ins enormities^, and particularly his horrid perfidy to bis 
master CJiilderii’. 
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CENT, his coiKiuests, and whose veneration lor the Ro- 
viii. ^vas carried very far, as nnKili from tlie 

* j” ■! -It-' ' of policy as superstitiem, adopted iinme- 

diately the cause of the trembling pontilf. lie 
passed the Alps with a formidable army A. D. 77 1'» 
overturned the empire of the Lombards in Italy, 
Avhich had subsisted above two hundred years, 
sent their exiled inonareh into France, and pro- 
claimed himself king of the Lombards. These 
conquests offered to Charlemagne an occasion 
of visiting Ron)e, where he not only confirmed the 
grants which had been made by his father to that 
see, but added to them new donations, and made 
to the Roman pontiffs a cession of sev('ral cities and 
provinces in Italy, which had not been contained 
in Pepin’s grant. What those cities and ])ro- 
vinces were, is a question difficult to be resolved 
at this period of time, as it is perplexed with 
much obscurity, from the want of authentic re- 
cords, by which alone it can be decided with cer- 
tainty [n]. 


[?«] Soe Car. Sipfonhis, Do Rpgno Italian, lil). iii. p. 
tom. ii. opp. Buiiau Historiii Imperii (icrnianici, tom. ii. 
p. 3G8. Petr, tie Marca De ('oiicordia Sarerdotii et Imperii, 
lib. i. cap. xii. p. Liitl. Anton. iMuratori Droits do 

I' Kriipire snr I’Etat 1C clesiastiqiie, cap. ii. p. 147. (’onrin- 
txiiis, Dt* Imperio Ko. oin. Cernian. cap. \i. Thf? ext«'nt of 
Cliarlerniif^ne's ^rant to th*: see of Koine, is as nim h disputed 
as that of P( pin’s between tbe jiartisans of tlie pope, and 
those of the emperors, '^’hey who jilead the cause of tlie Ko- 
iiian ^f*e maintain that ( orsiea, Sardinia, Sicily, the territory 
of Sabiiio, the tiuchy of Spoleto, and several other jilaces, wen* 
solemnly granted, by Cdiarlcmaf^ne, to St. Peter and his 
successors. They, on tlie other hand, who assert the rights 
of the emperor, din. i rush as far as they can the nnmifiecnce 
<»f Charles, and confine tliis new grant within narrow limits, 
d )m‘ reader may consult upon this subject the aiitliors of the 
present nire, who have published their opinions concerning ilie 
p^<•teTl^ioMs of the emperors and the pcipes to the cities of Coin- 
r.fuhio and Morence, and the duchies of Parma and Phuenila; 
hut, above all, the letu-ned J3erret’s excellent treati.-jcs in- 
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.X. By tills act of lihorality, wliicli sooms to cent. 
carry in it tlic coutimlictory oharaclers of policy 
and inipr.udeiice, Cliarlcinagne opened for him- 
self a passage to the empire of the west, and 
the supreme dominion over the city of Home andtmVio' 
its territory, upon which the western empire 
seemed tlien to depend He had, no doubt, buted."^^' " 


titled Dissertatio Chorographica clc Italia Medii f. 83. 

'I'lu* spirit ot' party seetnS) in this controversy, as in many others, 
to liavo blinded the disputants on both sides of the (question ; 
and this, togethiir with the difficulty of avoiding mistakes uptm 
a point involved in such deep obscurity, has, in many ca^es,^' 
rendered the truth invisible to both the contending parties. 
With r(‘spect to the motives that induced Chrfrleinagne to make 
this grant, they are inm Ji less doubtful than tin* extent of tlie 
grant itself. .Adrian affirms, that tbe monarch’K view was to 
atone for his sins by this act of Hherality to the clnirch, as we 
see in a letter from that pontiff to Charlemagne, which is pub- 
lished in Muratori’s 8(jriptores rerurn Italicar. torn, iii, part IL 
]). :;^(i5. and of which the following passage is reniiu-kable : “ Ve- 
nientes ad nos de Capua, quarri bealo Petro apostolorum principi 
pro mercech* aninife vestra^ atfpie sempiterna meinoria, mm (‘e- 
t(‘iis civitjitihijs, ohtidistis” It is not indited unlikely, that 
( haih'inauin*, who affected that kind of piety wdiieh was the 
eharaeteri>tic of this barbarous age, mentioned this super*'tilious 
motive in the act of cession by whieb he confirmed his donation 
to the chun^li ; hut sueli as are acquainted with the charaeter of 
ibis prince, and tlie history of this period, will be ctiutious in at- 
irihutiiig his generosity to this religious principle alone. His 
i»nmd moti\e was, imdoulUedly, of an anjintioiis- kind ; In* was 
ehstinJiti'ly Inuit upon adding the western emj>ire to his domi- 
nions ; and the success of this grand proje(*t <lepended much upon 
tin; mnseiit and assistance of the Itoinan pontiif, wh(>se approba- 
tion, in those times, was sufficient to .sanctify tlie mo'it iniquitous 
])rojects; so that C’harleniagiie lavished gifts upon the lushop.s of 
Koine, that, by their assisuuico, he might assume, w'itli a I'ertain 
air of decency, the empire fff the west, and conlirm his new do- 
minion in Italy. 'This policy we havt* taken notice of already, 
and it must appear manifest to all who vi<*w things wdth the 
hinidlest degree of impartiality and attention. 

[/r j Cdiarles, in reality, was already emperor of the west, that 
i.s, the most powerful of the Ihiropeari inonarchs. He wanted, 
therefore, nothing more than the title of empi*ror, and the sii- 
preme dimiinion in Konie and its ♦erritory, both of wliich he ob- 
tained by the assistanee of Leo HI. 
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CENT, been meditating for a considerable time tliis ar- 
duous project, which his father Pt;pin had pro- 
bably formed before him, but the circyrnstances 
of the times obliged him to wait for a favourable 
occasion of putting it in execution. This was 
offered him in the year 800, when the affairs of 
the Greeks were reduced to the utmost extremity 
after the death of Leo III. and the barbarous 
murder of his son Constantine, and while the 
impious Irene held the reins of eraj)ire. l^bis 
favourable opportunity Avas seized Avitb avidity 
• by Charles, who set out for Rome, where be was 
received Avith the utmost demonstrations of zeal 
by the sovereign iwntiff" [.r3> 'v-ho bad entered 
into his A’ieAvs, and persuaded the peoj)le, elated 
at this time with high notions of their ind<,*pen- 
dcncy and elective power, to unite their sutfrages 
in favour of this prince, and to proclaim him em- 
peror of the Avest \_y']. 

'i'lic nature XI. Charles, upon his elevation to the em- 
ti"o of the west and the government of Rome, 

iMmtiirs seems to have reserved to himself only tlu^ suj)reme 
dominion, and the unalienable rights of majesty, 
and to have granted to the church of Rome a sub- 
ordinate jurisdiction over that great city, and its 


[a:] Leo 111. 

C.y] historians who have transmitted to us aceount.s 

ot‘ tJiis oentuiy, and more especially Hunau, llistoiia JiDpcrii 
lUmmio Gennaji. tom. ii. p. 537. The partisans of the Ro- 
man pontiiTs generally maintain, that l..eo 111. hy a divine 
right, vested in him as bishop of Rome, traiiNporteil the 
western empire from the Greeks to tlm Franks, and confenetl 
it upon Charlemagne, the monarch of th» latter. From hence 
they conclude that .he Uonum pontiff, as the view of Christ, 
is the supreme Lor.l of the whole earth, and, in a particular 
manner, of the Konian empire. The temerity of these pri*- 
lensions. and the abHurdity of tliis reasoning, aiv expo'^ed 
with much learning and judgment hy th(' celebrated Fri'd. 
".paidieiin, De firta fran.slatione Imperii in Carulum M. ))or 

l.eoiwm ill. tori), ,'i. opji. p. od7. 
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aniK'xod tenitory [c-]. This grant was undoubt- 
edly suggi^sted to him by the ambitious pontiff 
as a matter of sacred and indispensible obliga- 
tion, and many fictitious deeds were probably 


CENT. 

VIII. 


PART If. 


[s'] That Charhiinagnf?, in preserved entire hi^ *^u- 

proriie. authority over the city of Rome and its adjuct*nt ter- 
ritory, j»ave law to the citizens by judges of Jiis own appoint- 
ment, piinislie<l malcfactoi-s, enjoyed the prerogatives, and exer- 
fist‘d all the functions of royalty, has been demonstrated by si*- 
v(*ral of the learned in the most ample and satisfactory manner, 
and confirmed by tlie most unexceptionable and autheniir 
ti?stiinonies. To be convinced of this, it will be sufficient to 
consult IVInratori’s Droits de TEiiipire sur I’Etat Ecclesiastiqne, 
cap. vi. p. 77. And, indeed, they must hav^e a strange po\v(*r 
of resisting tin* clearest evidence, who are absurd enough (o 
assert, as does Fontanini, in his treatise, entitled Dorninio S. 
della ijede sopra Comachio, Diss. L c. 95, 96. that Chailes 
sustained at Koine the character of the advocate of the Homan 
chun'h, and not that of its sovereign or its lord, the dominion 
of the pontilFs being unlimited and universal. On the other 
hand, we must acknowledge ingeiiuou.sly, that the power of 
tlie ])(>ntirt’, both in the city of Rome and its annexed territory, 
was very great, and tfiat, in sevt^ral cases, he s(*emed to act 
with a princely authority. But the extent and the foundations 
of that authority are matters hid in the deepest obscurity, and 
have thereby given occa^iou to endless disputes. Muratori 
maintains, in hi.s work above cited, p. J02, that tbe bishop of 
Rome discharged the function of exarch, or vicar, to the (‘in- 
peror, an opinion whi<‘h C'h*nieiit XI, rejected as injmious to 
the papal dignity, and which, iudeeil, does not a}>pcar to have 
any solid foundation. After a careful exaininaticm of all the 
circumstances that can contribute towards tlie solution <if tliis 
])(*rjdexed (pjestion, the most prohahfe account of the matter 
seems to he this: the Roman pontiff possessed the city 

of Rome, and its territory by the same right that he hekl the 
(»xar<‘hate of Ravenna, and the other lands of which he leceived 
ilu* grant from (^harlemagne ; that is to say, that he posses.s(*(l 
Rome fts a feudal tenure, though charged witli less marks of 
de|)endence than other fiefs generally are, on account of the 
lustre and dignity of a «‘ity wfiicli had been so long the capita^ 
of the ^•mJ)ire. IhiM opinion derives much streinrth from what 
we shall have o<‘ca'-ioii to oh.serve in the following note, ami 
it has the ])i*cu\iav advantage of reconedimr the jarring testi- 
monies of ancient writers, ami the various records of anthpiiry 
relating to this point. 
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CENT, produced to make out tlio pretensions, and justify 
the claims of the church to this high degree of 
temporal authority and civil jurisdiction. In 
order to reconcile the new emperor to this graiit, 
it was no doubt alleged, that Constantine the 
(jri’eat, his renowned predecessor, when he re- 
moved the seat of the empire to Constantinople, 
delivered up Rome, the old metropolis, M'ith its 
adjacent territories, commonly called th<> Roman 
dukedom, to he possessed and governed hy the 
chui-ch, and that with no other restriction, than 
♦ that this should he no detriment to his supreme 
dominion ; and it was insinuated to Charles, that 
he could not depart from the rule established hy 
that pious emperor, without ineiUTing the wrath 
of (h)d, and the indignation of St. Peter \a~\. 

ff?] Most writers are of opinion, that ConRtantine’w pro- 
tPiifled jrnint was posterior to this period, and was foifft'd in 
the tenth rentiiry* It appears to me. on the contrnry, that 
this fietitions irrant was in ])ein^ in the eiuhth century, and 
it is extremely prohahle, that both Adrian and his snroessor 
Leo ni. made use of it to persuade Charltmiaune to that 
donation In favour of this opinion we liave the nnexeep- 
tiouuhle testimony of Adrian }iims(*lf in his letter to ('harle- 
mairne, which is puhlislied in Muratori’s Keniiii Jtalirannu 
Seriptores, tout, iii. part TI. p. 194. And which is extremely 
woidiv f»f an attentiv/, perusal. In this letter, Adrian ex- 
horts (^harles hefore Ins elevation to the empire, to (n-dei- the 
restitution f>f all the nits and donations that had fornuTly 
been made to Sf. Petei, and to rln* church of Home. Tn lliis 
demand also In* distinuuir»hes, in the plainest manner, the 
donaiion of Constantine irotn those of the other princes ami 
empenes, and, what is particularly remarkahh*, from tho 
exarclnite which was the of Pi‘phi, and even from the 

additions that Chai h's had already made "o Ids father s Lnant ; 
from whence we mri'. jijstiy conclude that by the donation of 
Constantine, A<]rian im'ant the city of Horne, and its aniu'xed 
territory. lie speaks first of tjiig errant in the followint^ 
terms: Deprecuiruir vestram L\cellentiairi...pro Dei 

arnore et ipsius clavii*'eri repni eodonim...ut secumluin 
proiniRsionem fjuain polliciti eslis eideni Dei apostolo pro 
animie vf*stne inerce<le et atahilitate re^ni veslri, omnia nn>tris 
temporibus adimplere jubeatis . • . et shut teinporibus beat! 
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XII. Wliilo the power and opulence of the cent. 
Roman pontilfsi were rihing to the greatest Iieiglit 
by the events which we have now been relating, 
they received a mortifying cheek', in consequence,/*'''^^ 
of a ((uarrel which broke out between these cianemiu’r- 
liaughly [)oiititfs and the CJrecian emperors. Leo"''’*^'"^'!?^ 
the Isaurian, and his son Constantine C-opro-Hon""/ the 
nyrnus, incensed at the zeal which Gregory 11. and iion'i"* 
lil. discovered for the worehip of images, notami'Ii'mi. 
only confiscated the treasures and lands which tin'"'-'’ 

revenues. 


Silvostrl I^omani pontificis, a sanctfe reronlationi.s piis«iiTio 
(’onstantino M. Iniporatort*, pf‘r hufj^itatfiin (here Coii- 

5:1 ant inti’s donation is evidently mentioned) .sancta Dei ca- 
llnilicji t‘t apostolica I’omana ecclesia elevata attpie exal- 
lata est, et ♦protestatem in his Hesperise partilms lar^dii 
diji^natus est : ita et in hi.s vestns felieissimis ternporihiis 
at(|n(.* nostrls saneta Dei ecclesia germinot . . . et ainplius 
atijin* aiMplius exaltata perniaiieat . . . quia ecc(‘ novus C’hris- 
tianissimos Doi gratia Constrantinus iinperator (liere tve see 
(’harl(‘s, wlio at tliat time was only a king, styh‘d empt^ror 
l»y the jiontiff, and compared witli Constantine) his tem- 
poiihiis snrrexit, ])er quern omnia Deus saiictu* sure eerh^sim 
. . . lariiiri dia'natiis est.” So much for that part of the 
h‘ti(M* that relat(‘.s to Cohsianiine’s grant: as to the other 
don.itions wliicli the pontiff evidently dislinguivhes from it, 
ofiserve wliat follows : Sed et ciincta alia qine per diversos 

iiiijieratores, patricioa, etiam et alios Deum tiinenti's, pro 
eoriini aninia* mercede et venia delictoruni, iii partihus 'J’n«- 
ci:e, Spoloto, sen BeneAento, atqiie Corsica, simnl et Pavi- 
innisi fiatriinoniu, heato Petro apostolo concessa sunt, et jier 
nefandain giTitoni Longohardorum per aiinoniin spatia ahs- 
tracta et ahlata siint vestri.s tfunporihiis, restltuantnr.” (The 
ponlifF Intimates further, that all the.se d'ants weie carefully 
preserved in the oilici* of the Latoran, and that he sends them 
to diaries liy his legates.) “ Inide et plnres donationes in 
sacro nostro scrinio Lateninensi reconditas Jiabemiis, tamen 
et pro salisfactione Chrislianissimi regiii Aestri, per jam fit os 
viros ad demonstrandum eas vohis direximus, et pro hoc 
pmimus eximiam pnecellentiam vestram, iit iu iutegrii ipsa 
patrimonia Ix'Uto IVtro et nohis nvstituere juheatis." ]]»y this 
it appears that Constantine’s grant was now in heimr among 
ifiH archivf's of th<‘ Lat(?ran, and was sent to diarlemagne 
with tlie other donations of kings and princes, aaIio-c e\- 
Atnjileu were made use of to excite his liberality to the churi h. 
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CKNT. church of Romo possessed in Sicily, ( -alabria> and 
Apulia, but moreover withdrew the bishops of 
these countries, and also the various provinces and 
churches of lllyricum, from the jurisdiction of the 
Roman see, and subjected them to the spiritual 
dominion of the bishop of Constantinople. And 
so inflexibly were the Grecian emperors bent upon 
humbling the arrogance of the Roman pontifls, 
that no intreaties, supplications, nor threats could 
engage them to abandon their purpose, or to r<?- 
store this rich and signal portion of St. Reter’s 
pati’irnony to his greedy successors [i]. It is hcr<^ 
that we must look for the original soiii'ce, and 
the pi'incipal cause, of that vehement contest be- 
tween the Roman pontiff and the bisljop of Con- 
stantinople, which, in the following century, di- 
vided the Greek and Latin churches, and was so 
p(*rni(;ioiis to the interests and advancement of 
true Christianity. These lamentable divisions, 
which wanted no new incident to foment them, 
Avere, nevertheless, augmented by a controversy 
whiclj arose, in this century, concerning the deri- 
vation of the Holy Spirit, which we shall have 
occasion to mention more larg<*ly in its proper 
place. But it is more than probabh; that this 
controversy wouh! have been terminated with the 
utmost facility had not the spirits of the contend- 
ing parties been previously exasperated by disputes 
founded upon avarice and ambition, and carried 
on, without either moderation or dc'ccruiy, by the 
holy patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople, in 
defence of their respective pretensions. 

T!i. nion;.. XIJI. The inonastic discipline was extremely 
pirne fsiuii relaxed at this time both in the eastern and west- 
into tU'cay. provinces, and, as appe^ai’s by the coru'iJiriii}^ 

Se»‘ Mich. Lcqiiicn’s Orif*nR ('hristiaiiti'', tom. i. ]>. ?)f). 
tlie (Jrcfk writf»rs also ThcophsmaR Jinci otluM's jicI<tu>\v- 
Icf.yc the fnrt ; hut tlicy arc not iintiroly agreed about the rensons 
t(> which it is to bo attrUmted. 
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lestiniouies of the writei-s of this century, was 
lalleii into a total decay. Tlie only monks who 
escaped this general corruption, were they who 
passed their days in the deserts of Egypt, Syi'ia, 
and Mesopotamia, amidst tlie austerities of a 
Avrctched life, and remote from all the comforts 
ol' human society ; yet the merit of having pre- 
sented tlnnr discipline was sadly counterbalanced 
by tlie gi’oss .ignoi'ance, the fanatical madness, 
and the sordid superstition that reigned among 
tln*se miserable hermits. Those of the monastic 
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II 



ol'ders wImx lived nearer cities and populous towns, 
troubled Irequently the public tranquillity by the 
tumults and seditions they fomented among the 
multitude, so that it became necessary to check 
their lebi'llious ambition by the severe laws that 
wei'(‘ euac.ted iigainst them by Constantine Co- 
])ronymus, and other empex-ors. The gi’eatcst 
part of the western monks followed, at this time, 
the I'ule of Si. Benedict ; though ihei’e were evexy 
whei(‘ (;onv('nts u'hich adopted the discipline of 
other orders [c]. But as they inci’x'used in opu- 
lence they lost sight of all rules, and submitted, 
at length, to no other xliscipline than that of 
inti'nqxu’ancc, voluptuoxxsness, and sloth [^/]. 
t 'liarlemagne attempted, by various edixds, to put 
a stop to this growing evil ; but his efforts were 
atti'iided with little success [«]. 

XIV. This univex'sal depravity and coiTupfion The orlfrin 
of the monks gave I'ise to a new order of pi'b"sts“f 


[r] S<*(‘ iMHhillon, Pnef. ad Acta SS. Ord. Bonodicti, Stftc. 
i. p. 2^'. and Sire. iv. part I. p. 20. 

[f/] Tlie author inentioiu*d in tfie procodlru*: nott*. discourses 
witli n uohlo rranhness and couraj>«i coiii't'niifiir ilio corruption 
oF the frionks, and it.s various causes in the vsumc work, 
lid S:f*c. iv. part I. p. (i^. 

[f ] SiM* the Ca]»ilulnria ('aroli, puhlished by Biiluzius, tom. i. 
p. 118. 157. 2:17. :155. 3(i(). 375. 50:^. Law's so soverc, and 
<rFttMi r<‘|»eatc<h show evidently that the corruption oF the inoiilv^ 
must havf hccii truly eiiormou.s. 
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CKNT. in the west, whieli was a sort of middle order 
' between tlie monks or regulars, and tlie se{udar 
/ eJerg}'. This new species of ecclesiastics adopted 
the monastic discipline and manner of life, so far 
as to have their dwelling and their table in <!om- 
mon, and to assemble themselves at certain horn s 
for divine service ; but they entered not into th<‘ 
vows which were peculiar to the monks, and they 
were also appointed to discharge the ministerial 
functions in certain churches w'hicb were eom- 
inilted to their pastoral direction. These eccle- 
siasti(!s were at first called Fratres Dominici, 
but soon after received the name of canons \f\. 
Tin* common opinion attributes the institution 
of this order to Chrodegangus, bishop of Metz ; 
nor is this opinion destitute of truth [//]. For 
though before this time, there were in Italy, Af- 
rica, and other provinces, convents of ecclesiastics, 
who lived after the manner of the canons f/:]; 
yet Chrodegangus, who, towards the middle ol“ 

[./ ] Memoires sur THLstoire (I’Auxorro, tom. i. 

p. 171. tlie Puris (‘ditioii, publisht'd in 174*3, in Ito. 

See for an account of Clirode^in^us, the Ilistoin* J.it- 
teraire d<* la France, torn. iv. p. 128. Calniet, HiKtoire do Lor - 
raine, tom. i. p. 513. Acta Saiictor. tom. i. Martii, p. 152. 
"J'Ijo rule v'hich he prescribed to his canons, may be seen in J.,o 
C.'oint's Annalos Franco?, Eccles. tom. v. ad a. 757. sect. ,35; as 
also in the ('oncilia La!>b< tom. vii. p. 14- M. IL* is not, lio\vi*v(*r, 
the author of th<* ridt' which is published in his name, in the Spi- 
eilei^um voter. Scriptor. torn, i, p. 565. Lonpu'val, in his Ilis- 
toire de I’Etflise Gallicane, torn, iv, ]>. 435. has g^iven a neat and 
elegant abridgment of the rule of Chrodegangus. 

[ 4 j See Lud. Ant. Miirator. Antiq. Italicur. Medii A'^i, toni. 
V. p. IH5; as also Lud. Thomassin. Disciplina Iu‘<‘l<‘sije \5‘t. et 
Nov. part I. lib. iii. Hie design of this institution was truly 
t xcellent. The autliors of it, justly shockcfl at the \ii'ioiis man- 
ners of a licentious clergy, hoped that this new institution would 
have a tendency to prevent the in*egularitieH of that ordi'r, hy 
delivering them from the cares, anxieties, and occupations of thi-» 
pr 'Sent life. But the event has shewn how much these piou* 
hopes have licou disappointed. 
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this oentiiry, subjeetod to this rule the clergy of cent. 
Metz, not only added to their religious ceremonies 
the custom of singing hymns and anthems to God, 
at certain hours, and probably a variety of rites, 
but also, by his example, excited the Franks, the 
Italians, and the Germans, to distinguish them- 
selves by their zeal in favour of the canons, to 
erect monasteries for them, and to introduce 
tli<;ir rule into their respective countries. 

X V. The supreme dominion over the church The autho 
and its possessions was vested in the emperors and 
kings, both in the eastern and the western world. pontjOs 
The sovereignty of the Grecian emperors, in this^'"'i"‘^‘^ 
i-4,*s})<*ct, has never been contested ; and though tlinalt* 1o, 
the partisans of the Roman pontiffs endeavour to 
render dubious the supremacy of the Latin mo- 
narehs over, the church, yet this suprematy is too 
manifest to be disputed by such as have considei’ed 
the matter attentively [<3> It acknowledged 
by tin; wisest and most candid writ(;rs, even of 
the Romish communion. Adrian I. in a council 
of bishops as.sembled at Rome, conferred upon ' 
(Charlemagne, and his successoi-s, the I’ight of elec- 
tion to the see of Rome [A] ; and though neither 
Charlemagne, nor his son Lewis, were willing to 
exercise this power in all its extent, by naming 
and creating the pontiff upon every va(!ancy, yet 
they resei’ved the right df approving and con- 
firming the person, that was elected to that higk 
(lignity by the priests and people : nor was the 
cons(*cration of the electe<l pontiff of the least 
validity, unle.ss performed in presence of the cm- 

[/] For an accurate account of the rights of the (Jreeinn 
ein])eroiN in religiou.s inatteiN, we refer the reader to Lt^quieii’s 
OrituiH C’hristianus, tom. i. p. 136. 

[ k'] Tills act is mentioned hy Anaatasius ; it has been pre- 
served by Yvo and Gratiaji, and has been the subject of a inul* 
tiiude of treatises. 
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CENT, poror’s ambiissadorsi [/], Tlic Koniaii pontiffs 
vjii. obeyed tli<‘ laws of tlu‘ (‘inporors, received tlieir 
j iiidicial deciijioiis as of iiulispcnsablo ol>lij;ation, 
and executed them with the utmost punctuality 
and submission [««]. The kings of the Franks 
appointed extraordinary judges, whom they calksl 
(uivoys, to inspect into the lives and manners (»f 
the (ilergy, superior and inferior, to take cogrii- 
'/a)iec of their contests, to tenninate their disputes, 
to enact laws concerning the public worship, and 
to punish the crimes of the sacred order, as well as 
those of the other citizens [n]. All churclu's al<o, 
and monasteries, were obliged to pay to th<‘ public 
treasury a tributti proportioned to their res])ectivo 
lands and possessions, except sucli as, by the |»nre 
favour of the supreme powers, were graciously 
exc'inpted from this general tax [o]. . 

(’oilflMCtl XVI, It is true, indeed, that the Latin ('in- 
""i"" '"' pc'iors did tiot assume to themselves the admini- 
sti'ation of the churen, or the cogrir/ance and 
decision of controversies that were purely of a 
religious nature. They acknowledged, on tin* con- 
trary, that these matters Wlonged to tin' tribunal 
()f the Roman pontiff and of the ecclesiastical 


p/j Mabillon, CoiiJini. in Ordinein noirianum Musim 
Tfiihri, torn. ii. p. J 13. Mnratori Droits de rEinpire sur TEtat 
ErclosiHsticpiF, p. 87, 

[ 7 ) 1 ] Tins has lKM*ri amply demonstrated by Habizius, in his 
iVad'. ad CapituJaria iTancoriun, sect. ':i\. 

See Muratori Antifj. Ifal. Medii Aivi, tom, i. Diss. ix. p. 
174). Franc, do Euve, De Missis Doniinicis, cap. x. p. II. cup. 
viii. p. 118. m. 168. 19.1. 

[o] See Muratori Antiq. Jtal. Medii .EA’i, *orn. i. Diss. xvii. 
j». 9'26. See also the colloetioii of the various ])ieccs lliat wtic 
published on occasion of the dispute between I^evvis XV. arul his 
cln-oy, relating to tlie imniunities of that order in FVance. I’husti 
picct*^ were printed at the Hogue in the year 1751, in seven vo- 
lumes. Hvo, under the folloAving title : Ecrits pour et contre les 
iinniu utes preteudues par h* Clerge de France. 
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rouncils [/v]. liut this jurisdiction of tlic poiilifl’ cknt. 
was confined within narrow limits; lie could 
decide nothinf^ hy his sole authority, but was 
obliged to convene a council when any religious 
diffc'rences were to be terminated by an authori- 
tative judgment. Nor did the provinci's, when 
any controversy arose, wait for the decision of the 
bishop of Rome ; but assembled by tbeir own 
authority, their particular councils, in which the 
bishops gave their thoughts, with the utmost free- 
dom upon the points in debate, and voted often 
in direct opposition to what was known' to he the 
opinion of the Roman pontiff; all which is evi- 
ilenl from u’hat passed in the councils assembled 
by the h’rancs and Germans, in order to deter- 
miuc the cidebrated controvei’sy concerning the 
us(* aiid worship of images. It is further to b<‘ 
oliserved, that the power of convening liouncils, 
and the right of presiding in them, were the pi'<‘- 
rogativi's of the emperors and sovereign prinei's, 
in whose dominions these assemblies were held ; 
and that no decrees of any council obtained th<‘ 

Ibrce of hiAvs, until they were approved and eon- 
fii’incd hy the supreme magistrate [</]. Thus was 
the spiritual authority of Rome wisely bon ndi'd l»y 
the civil power; but its ambitious pontiffs fretti'd 
under the imjx'rial curb, and eager to break loose 
tlu'ir bonds, left no means unem[)loyed for that 
purpose. Nay, they fonned projects, Avhiidi seem- 
ed less the effects of ambition than of })hren/y ; 
for tliey clainnvl a supreme dominion not oidy 
over tin' chiu*ch,'but also over kings themselves, 

[/7] Sff the Dissertation of Charlemagne, De lma<>inihus, 

111*, i. i'ap. iv. p. -1*8. edit. Ifeiimann. 

[y] All this is fully and adniirahly demonstratetl hy Raluziiis, 
in his pn*fa<*(‘ to the Capitnlarin, or laws of the kincis of tin* 

I'nnn s, and is also amply illustrated in that work. 8ee also d. 

Rasnaps Hi.stoire de I’E^libe, tom. i. p, :270. 
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CENT, and prof ended to reduce the whole universe under 
viir. their ghostly jurisdiction. However extravagant 
pretensions were, they were ftdlowed by the 
most vigorous efforts, and the wars and tnnndts 
that arose in the following century, contributed 
inmih to render those elforts successful. 

Grecian XVIT. If WO tum oui' cyes towards the writers 
centuiy, we shall find very few that stand 
distinguished in the lists of fame, either on account 
of erudition or genius. Among the Greeks, the 
following (Hily seem worthy of mention. 

Germanus, bishop of Constantinople, the great- 
est part of whose high renown was due t(} his vio- 
lent zeal for image AV'oi'ship fr]. 

(.^osnias, bishop of Jerusalem, who acqnin'd 
some reputation by his Lyric vein, consecrated to 
the service of religion, and emjdoyed in compos- 
ing hymns tor public and private devotion. 

George Syncellns and Theophanes, who aiv 
not the least considerable among the writers of 
the Byzantine history, though they be in all re- 
spects infinitely below the ancient Greek and 
Latin historians. 

But the writer, who surpassed all his contem- 
poraries among the Greeks and Orientals, was 
. John Damascenus, a man of genius and eloqm'uee, 
who, in a variety of jjroductions full of erudition, 
explained the Peripatetic philosophy, and illus- 
ti’ated the main and capital points of the Christian 
doctrine. It must, h< wever, he acknowledged, 
that tins eminent talents of this great man were 
tainted with that sordid superstition and that 
excessive veneration for the ancient fathers, that 
were the reigning defects of the age he lived in, 
not to mention his UTctched method of explaining 


[r] Spp ttich. Simon, Cvitiquo de la Blbliofhequp Ecclrsias- 
tique lie M. Dn Bin, tom. i. p. 270. 
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tlie doctrines of Ihc gospel according to tlie prin- cknt. 
cij)les of tlic Aristotelian philosophy ]\ 9 j. 

XVIll. The first place among the Latin writers 
is due to Charlemagne, whose love, of letters was 
one of the bright ornaments of his imperial dig-^riTtin 
nity. Tlie laws which are known by tin; title of«'"‘"r''- 
Ca[>itularia, with several Epistles, and a Hook 
concox’ning Images, are attributed to this prince ; 
though it seems highly probable, that the most 
of these compositions \vere drawn up by other 
pens [/]. 

After this learned prince, we may justly place 
venerabh^ Hede, so called from his illustrious vir- 
tiie.s I //J ; AlcuinfM’j, the preceptor of Charle- 
magne ; I’auliniis of Aquileia [x], who wen* 
all distinguished by their laborious ap[)liculion, 
and tlndr zeal for the advancement of learning 
and science, and who treated the various brunches 
of li1(‘rature, that were known in this .century, 
ill such a rnaniKM' as to convince ns, that it was 
the infelicity of the time..s, rather than the want 
of genius, that hindered them from arising to 
higln'r degrees of perfection than what they at- 
tained to. Add to these, Boniface, of whom we 


f.v] Diftion. tom. ii. p. 950; as also the account of the 

of John J)aniascoims, which is published in Quien's 
edilion tif his works, and was composed by Leo Allatiiis. 

j Soo Jo- A. I'ahricii Bibliotheca INfedii ..Lvi, Lat, tom. i. 
]). 9J(). Histoire Utternire de Li’ance, tom. iv. p. 3?S. 

j See the Acta Sanctorum, tom. April, p. 8()(>. (ren. l)ic- 
lionsirv, at tin; article Ihnle. A list of the writings of lliis vener- 
able Briton, composed by himself, is published by Muraton, in 
hiN Antitj. Italic. Medii ACvi, tom. iii. p. 825. 

[/oj Hist. lJtt(*r. de la France, tom. iv. p. 295. (rcn. Dic- 
titmavy, at the article Alenin, (atelinot, who has disco\ered 
the treati->e of Alcuin, De Processitme Sjnritns S, which has nt^ver 
been publislied, > preparinit an edition of all tlie works of tliat 
learned writer. See the Hist. Litteraire de la i'rance, lorn. viii. 
FiM*f. ]). 10. 

[.1 I See Hist. Litterain*, 8tc. tom. iv. p. 286. .\cta Sanct. 
lom. i. Jammr. p. 713. 
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liavo already spoken ; Eginard, the celebrated 
author of tiie Li% of Cliarlemagne, and other 
productions ; Pual, the deacon, who ac(|uii'ed a 
consul(*ral)le and lusting re[)utation iiy his History 
of the Lombards, his Book of Homilies, and his 
miscellaneous labours ; Ambrose Autbpert, who 
wrote a commentary on the Revelations ; and 
Theodulphus, bishop of Orleans ; and thus we 
shall have a eon)plete list of all the writers ho 
ac(juir(*d any degree of esteem in this century 
by their literary productions, either sacred or 
profane. 


CItAPTER III. 

Concernwg the Doctrine of the Christian Church 
during this Century. 

1. The fundamental doctrines of Chiistianity 
were, as yet, respected and preserved in the 
theological writings both of the Greeks and I^a- 
tins, as seems evident from the discourse ot Jolni 
Oamascenus concerning the orthodox faith, and 
the confession of faith which was drawn up by 
Charlemagne [y]. The pure seed ot ceh‘stial 
truth was, however, choked by a monstrous and 
incredible quantity of noxious wee<ls. The ra- 
tional siujplicity of the Christian worshij) Avas 
corrupted by an idolatrous veneration for images, 
and otlier superstitious inventions, and the sac rc'd 


[//I treatise of this prince, ( oncei ning; Tniaees, hook 

III. p. ed. flciiiiiHnni. Of the Creek writers, the reader 
liifiy consult Midi. Syneellns’s Confession of hiiitli, puhlislied hy 
iMoiitfaucoii, in his BihliotluM'a Coialininna, p. 90 : and unions 
the Latins, An Exposition ot the principal Doctrine of the (.hris- 
tian UelioioTi, eoinposed hy Benetlict, al)f>ot of Aniam*, and ]nif)- 
lisht .1 by lhjhi»ius, in liis Miscellanea, toni. v. [>. .>6; as al-io tlie 
Creed of Leo 111. published in the same work, turn. vii. p, IB. 
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flume of’ ilivine charily m us cxtingiiislied hy the cknt. 
violent contentions ami anyno^ities wliich the ''***• 
jirogress of these superstitions oeiiasioned in the t 
clnin^h. All acknowledged the efficacy of our 
Saviour’s merits ; and yet all, one way or another, 
lahoni’ed, in effect, to diminish the jiersuasion of 
this efficacy in the minds of men, by teai'hing, 
that (’liristians might appease an offended Deity, 
hy voluntary acts of mortification, or by gifts and 
oblations lavished upon the church, and by ex- 
horting such as were desirous of salvation to ])lace 
th(‘ir confidence in the works and merits of the 
saints. Were we to enlarge upon all the absur- 
dities and superstitions M'liieh were invented to 
flatter tin; passions of the misguided multitud(% 
and to increase, at the expense of reason and 
Christianity, the opulence and authority of a li- 
centious clergy; such an immense (juantity of 
odious materials would swell this work to an enor- 
mous sr/e. 

Pile piety in vogue during this and some ru p;ll^ 
sm'ceeding ages consisted in building and ein-|JJ."j,’j'^'|;,'|' 
h(‘llishing churches and chapels, in endowing mo- 
nasteries, erecting basilics, hunting after the rt*- 
li{!s of saints and martyrs, and treating them with 
an exc<‘ssiv<' and absurd veneration, in procuring 
the int<*rcession of the saints by rich oblations or 
superstitious rites, in worshipping images, in pil- 
gi'images to those places Avhich wereesteermul holy, 
and chiefly to J^alestine, and such like absurd and 
ext ravagant practices and institutions. The jtious 
(’hristian, and the profligate transgi*essor, showed 
••qual zeal in the performance of tlu'sc supersti- 
tious services, which were looked upon as of the 
highest efficacy in order to the attaiiiment of 
eternal salvation ; they were performed by the 
latter as an expiation for their crimes, and a mean 
of app(>asing an offended Deity ; and hy tlu; foi-- 
nier with a view to obtain, from ahov(‘, the good 
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CKNT. Iliings of this life, and an easy and cominodions 
passage to life eternal. The true and genuiiu' reli- 
‘ .lesus, if we except a fi'w of its doctrines 

contained in the creed, was utterly unknown in this 
century, not only to the multitude in general, l)ut 
also to the doctors of the first rank and eminence 
in the church, and the consequences of this (toi'- 
rupt ignorance were fatal to the interests of virtue. 
All orders of men, regarciless of the ohligations of 
morality, of the duties of the gospel, and of the 
culture and improvement of their minds, rushed 
headlong with a jicrfect security into all sorts <d’ 
wickedness, from the delusive hojies, ihat hy lluj 
intercession and prayers of the saints, and the 
credit of the pri(>sts at the throne of (iod, they 
would easily obtain the remission of their enorini- 
tit's, and render the Deity propitious. This dismal 
account of tlie religion and morals of the eighth 
<vntury is confirmed by the unanimous t(*slini(»ny 
of all the historians who have written (concerning 
that jHcriod. 

i;«pgptic.ii III, The Greeks were of opinion, that the holy 
”^i‘''j‘i’|fJ^‘'‘scri|)tures had been successfully interpreted and 
logy. explained by the ancieirt commentators, and 
therefore imagined, that they rendered a most 
important service to the students ifi divinity, 
wlion, without eitner judgment or choice, they 
extracted and compiled from the works of lh(*se 
admired sages their explanatory observations on 
the sacred writings. The commentary of Joint 
Daniascenus upon the epistles of 8t. Paul, which 
was taken from the writings of Chrysostom, is 
alone sufficient to serve as a proof of tin' little 
discernment with tvhich these compilations were 
generally made. 

'file Latin cxjtosifoi’s may be divided into two 
classes, acx’ording to the different nature of tlu'ir 
pi .iductions. In the first, we place those wrrtc'is 
who, after the example of the Greeks, employed 
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tlu'ir lahourin colleotinginto onebojly the interpre- cent. 
talions and commentaries of the ancients. Bede ’ 

distinguished himself among the expositoi-a of this , i 
fdass, hy his explication of the epistles of St. Paul, 
d rami from the writings of Angu.stin and others 
Still more estiinahle are the writers of the second 
class, who made use of their own penetration and 
sagacity in investigating the sense of the holy 
scriptures. Such as Alenin, Amhi’ose Authpert, 
the expositors of the Revelations, nay, and Bede 
also, who belongs, in reality, to both classes. It 
must, however, he acknowledged, that all these 
commentators were destitute of the qualities that 
are essential to the sacred critic ; for we find them 
in their explications neglecting entirely the natural 
sense of the words of scripture, and running blind- 
fold after a C(*rtaln hidden and mj'stical meaning, 
whii.'h, to use their jargon, they usually divided 
into allegorical, anagogical, and tropological [r/] ; 
and thus tliey delivered their own rash tictions and 
crude fancies, as the true and genuine sentiments 
of tin* sacred writers. Of this we are furnished 
n ith many examples in Alcuin’s Commentary on 
St. .John ; Bede’s Allegorical Illustrations of the 
Books of Samuel ; and Charlemagne’s book con- 
cerning images, in which various passages of the 
holy scriptures are occasionally explained accord- 
ing to tlie taste of the times 

IV^ The veneration of Charlemagne for theciiarK-- 
saered w ritings was carried to such an excessive ' , 
length [ej, as to persuade that njoriareli tJiat they study of tin^ 
eontained t})e latent seeds and principles of 

[ 2 :] Spo, for an account of tlie (‘oininentarics of Bede, lUt h. 
wSirnon, CrititjiiP do la Blbliotli. Epclp‘<iast. do M. Du Pin, tout, 
i. ]>. See also Bcda^ Explicatio Gencscos px Patribus, iu 

Tliosaiir. Anoedot. tom. v. p. 111. 116. 140, and ]ki« 
interpretation of Habiikkuk, ibid. p. 295. 

[/’f] St‘<^ Carolus I\Iap:nus, D#* Ima^inibus, lib. i. p. 1S8. 

[//] S(’(‘ tlu* sauio iniporial author, book I. p. 84. 91. 123. 

127. ]31. 133. 136. 138. 1 1.>. I GO. 164, 165, .W. 

[rj 8i'C CiiroluK MriLriiiK, Dc linagin. lib. i. p. 23 J. 236. 
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CENT, arts and sciences ; an opinion, no dould, which 
. lie early imbibed from the lessons of his pre- 

<^<'pt<>i’ Alenin, and the other divines who fre- 
quented his court [r/J. Hence the zeal u'ith 
which that prince excited and eneom-iiged the 
more learned among the clergy to <lirect their 
jnous labours towards the illustration of the holy 
scriptures. Several laws which he puhlisli(‘d to 
encourage this species of learning are yet extant, 
as also various monuments of his deep solicitude 
about the advancement and projiagation of Chris- 
tian knowledge And h‘st the faults that wi'i’c 
to be found in several places of the Latin transla- 
tion of the siTiptures should prove an obstacle to 
the execution and accomplishment of his pious 
views, he employed Alcuin in corr(“<;ting these 
erroi’s, and is said, in the last years ol' his liie, to 
have spent a considerable part of his time in the 
same learned and pious work [/’I- It is also to 
his emiouragement and direction, that some wri- 
ters attribute the first German translation of the 
sacred writings, though others contend, that this 
honour is due to his son and successor Lewis, 
surnarned the Meek. 

Mi.scsits V. This zeal and industry of the emjieror eou- 
soiJfin- tributed, no doubt, to rouse from their sloth a 
puiiicntap- lazy and ignorant clergy, and to raise up a .‘^jiii it 
or'i'haTc'm- application to literary jnirsuits. We cannot, 
p. ror. however, help observing, that this laborious jirinee 
imprudently e.stablished certain ciistoms, and con- 
firmed others, which had a manifest tiuidency to 
defeat, in a great measure, his laudable di-signs 
of 2 )romoting Christian knowledge. 1 h“ (lonlirnu'd 
the practice already in use, of reading and explain- 

[f/J .lo. De Canono Stripturae Siwia*, p. 18[. 

[/’"I Hjiroiiiiis, Anna!, ad a. dcclxxviii. ii. xxvii. Jo. A. 
IjiluiciiiH, Blbliodi. Lat. McmIIi Ailvi, toni. i. p. 950. Jac. 

I -.s.sfM'iiis, Dp Sjicris of. Scriptiirit* \t!riia(Mil. p. 1 Kb 

f / ] J. -V. Viiltrlt Ji Bib. I.at. ^Icdii foiii. i. p. 950. 

UsbCTius, Du Saciis et Scripturis ^ uniaciii. p. 110. 
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ing to the people, in the public assemblies, certain cent. 
portions only of the scriptures ; and reduced the 
tlirterent methods of \voi*ship followed in different 
churches into one fixed rule, which was to he oh- 
s<‘rved with the most perfect uniformity in all 

[f/“| I'liey who that the portions of scripturo \v)iich 

uro si ill oxphum'tl, (‘voiy yoar, to Christians in th(‘ir rolii^ious 
iisscmhlios. won* s(»locto<l for that purpose* liy tJie ordor of 
CharlfMMM^nif^. an* undoubtedly mistaken; sini'o it is manifest, 
that in tho ])recedin^ ages there were certain portions of 
M rijftnre set apart for each day of worship in the greatest 
]>art of the Latin ehurelies. See Jo. Henri 'J'Jiameri, Stdie- 
dia''ina de Origine (‘t Dignitato Perieoparuin qine Kvang<‘lia 
ot i^pistohe Vulgo V'orantiir. See also J. Pranc. Ihiddei, 

La';()gt* ad Theologiain, torn. ii. p. 1640. It must, liowever, 

!m' eonfe^sed, that Charhunagne introduced some new regu- 
lations into this part of divine service : for whereas, before his 
tirms th(‘ r.<atin churcln‘s differed from each otlnn- in several 
circumstances of the public worsliip, and particularly in this, 
that tin* same portions of scripture were not road and ex- 
plained in tiiern all, he published a solemn edict, command- 
ing all the religious a'^semhlios within his territories t<o con- 
hnui t]ien]sel\es to tin* rule of worship and divine service esta- 
hlislu'd in tlie churcli of Rome. With respect to the ponions 
of script un* wliich we call tfie epistles and gospels, and which, 
fioTu tin* time of Churleinngne down to us. contimn* to he 
used in divine worship, it is certain that they wen* read in the 
f lmrcli of Rome so early as the sixth century. It is also cer- 
tain, that this prince was extremely careful in reforming the 
service of the Latin chun’hes, and appointed the form of \v(»r- 
shij> used at' Rome to he observed in them all. Hence the 
chi'rches, vvhicli did not adopt the Roman ritual; have different 
epistles and gospels from those which are used by us and the 
othci w<‘st(‘Tn churches, who were commanded by (.'harh*- 
jnagiie t(» imitate the Roman service. The churcli of ( or- 
In'tta is an example of this, as may he seen in Miiratori’s 
Anti<|. llal. loin. iv. p, 836; and also tin* chunfi of Milan, 
wdiicli follows tin* rite of 8t. Ambrose. If any are desirous 
to krmw^ what epistles and gospels were usf*d by the Tniid<?i 
and Ollier western churches before tlie time of Charl<*matrne, 
i!i(‘y have only to consult tin* Caleiidars ])uhlished liy Mar- 
tene, in liis Thesanr. Ain'cdot. tom. v, p. 66. the Discourses 
of l>ede, published in the same work, tom. v. ]). 330. and 
Alahillon, De Antlqna Liturgia (lallicatia; to all which may 
he added Peyrat, Antiquites Ut la (Jiapello du Roi de 
Lrance, p. 
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CENT. Persuaded also that few of the clerjjy were capable 

vm. explaining with perapieuity and judgment the 
) portions of scripture which are distinguished in the 
ritual hy the name of epistle and gospel, he ordered 
Paul Deacon and Alcuin to compile, from tlie an- 
cient doctors of the church, homilies, or discourses 
upon the epistles and gospels, which a stu[>id and 
ignorant set of priests were to commit to memory, 
and recite to the people. This gave rise to that 
famous collection, which went hy the title of the 
liomilarium of Charlemagne [A], and which being 
followed as a model by many productions of tlm 
same kind, composed hy pi-ivate pei’sons from a 
principle of pious zeal, contributed much to nou- 
rish the indolence, and to perpetuate the igno- 
rance of a worthless clergy [?’]. The zeal and ac- 
tivity of this great ])rince did not stop here ; for 
he ordered the lives of the principal saints to be 
written in a moderate volume, of Avliicli copies 
were dispersed throughout his dominions, that the 
people might have in the dead, examples of piety 
and virtue, which were no wliere to he found 
among the living. All these projects and designs 
were certainly formed and executed with upright 
and pious intentions, and, considering the state 


[/tj See, for nn acco'int of this hook of Homilies, tl)P learned 
Seelcn's Selecta Litteraria, p. 2.52. 

Alan, abbot of ]5irfa ii; Italy, wrote in this eeiitiiry an 
enormous Book of Ilomi^ies, the pretaee to M'hieh is piihlished 
by Be.-nard Peziiis, in the Thesaur. .Aiieedot. tom. vi. part I. j). 
8.S. In the followiiiff ape several works under (he sawn* title 
were composed hy learned men: one hy ITapino, of Ilalherstadt, 
which is still extant: another hy Bahanus Maiirus, at the re<jiiest 
of the emperor Lotlwire; and a third hy Il-Ticus, ineritioned hy 
Pezius in the work above tpiotetl, p. 9.?. Ail tlie.ie weie wrote 
in Latin. The famous Ottfrid of Weissenhonrp, was the first 
who composed a Book of Honiilie.s in the 'I’entonic laiiffnape ; 
for an account of this work, which was written in the ninth cen- 
tury, see I.anibecius, De Bi))Hotlieca Vindohoii. Aiipusta, tout, 
ii. cap. V. p. 419. 
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_ of things in this (ientiny, were, in several respects, cent. 
both useful and necessary ; they, however, con- ^ 
trary to the emperor’s intention, contributed, ^ 
undoubtedly, to encourage the priests in their '' 
criiniiiiil sloth, and their shameful neglect of the 
study of the scri])turcs. For the greatest part of 
thfun employed their time and labour only upon 
tin>se paj’ts of the sacred writings, wliich th<> tun- 
]»eror had apjiointed to be read in the churches, 
and explained to the people ; and never at- 
tempted to exercise their ca])acities upon the 
rest of the divine word. The greatest part of 
tile clergy also, instead of composing themselves 
th(! difcourses they recited in public, confined 
themselv<‘s to their book of homiliiis, that vvas 
jmhlished by the authority of their sovereign, 
and thus let their talents lie uncultivated and un- 
employed. 

\T. None of the Latins earned their theolo- Th? staii* 
gi<!ul enterprizes so far as to give a ■ complete, 
coniKJCited, and accurate system of the various ^ 
iloctrincs of Christianity. It would be absurd to 
comprehend, under this title, the variou<5 dis- 
«;ourses concerning the pei’son ami nature of 
Christ, which were designed to refute the errors 
of Felix [/'J and Elipand, or to combat the 
opinions which were now spread abroad concern- 
ing the origin of the Holy Ghost [/ ], and sevi'ral 
other points ; since th(‘se discourses afford no 
proofs either of precision or diligence in their 

r^‘] riiG (iGCtriue taught by FHix, bishop of rarFlla, 
and liis discipb* Elipand, airhfdshop of Tolndo, tvas, tliat Jgsus 
rini.st was tin* Son of (lod, not by naturo, but by adoption. 

This doctriiu* was also intirnatt'ly conneotod willi tin* Nestorian 
bypoibosis, and was (‘ondFinnod, in this contmy, by tlin synod of 
Itati.sbon, and tin* councils of bVanefort and Frioul. 
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CENT, authors. The labours and industry of the di- 
vni. vines of this age were totally employed in col- 
lecting the opinions and authorities of the fathers, 
by whom arc meant the theological writ<>i-s of the 
first six centuries ; and so blind and servile was 
their veneration for these doctoi’s, that they re- 
garded their dictates as infallible, and theirwritings 
as the boundaries of truth, beyoxid which, reason 
was not permitted to push its researches. The 
Irish, or Hibernians, vv'ho in this cxintury were 
known by the name of Scots, were the oidy divines 
who refused to dishonour their reason hy suh- 
nxitting it implicitly to the dictates of authoi’ify. 
Naturiilly subtile and sagacious, they applied th(*ir 
philosophy, such as it was, to the illustration of 
the truth and doctrines of religion ; a method 
which was almost generally abhorred and exploded 
in all other nations 


[wi] Tliat the Hiberninns, who wore called Scots in this 
century, ^vere lovers of learin«<»\ and distinpruished thenistdves, 
ill these times of igiioranco, by the culture of the st icTices 
beyond the other European nations, travellinj^ throutrh the 
nuHt distant lands, botli wdth a view to improve and to <‘oni- 
nuinicate their knowledge, is a fact with whicli 1 have long 
been acquainted, as we see^ them, in the most authentic re- 
tords of antiquity, di-charging, with the highest reputation 
jind applause, the function of doctors in Franco, (Germany, and 
Italy, both during tliLs and the following century. Hut that 
these Iliheriiians w^ere tiie first teachers of the scholastic theo- 
logy' in Europe, and so early as the eighth century illustrated 
the doctrines of religioi' hy the principles of philosophy, I 
learruMi hut lately from tlie teHtimony of Benedict, abbot of 
Aniaae in the province of Languedoc, v. ho lived in this jxn iod, 
and some of whose productions are publisbeil by lialuzius, 
in the fifth volume of bis Miscellanea. This hniiiu'd abbot, 
in his Letter to Giiarnanius, p. 54. ex]>resses biinself tims : 
“ Apud modernos schola.sticus, (?. c. public teachers, or scliool- 
miLsters) maxime apud S^^otos, est syllogismus delusionis, nt 
dicant 'rrinitatem, sicut personanim, ita esse suhstantiariim 
(by this it appears, that the Irish divines made ii^e of a cer- 
tain syllogism, wliicb Benedict calls delusive, i. c. fallacious 
and sophistical, to demonstrate that the jiersoiis in the Cod- 
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The Greeks were not so destitute of systema- cknt. 
ticiil divines as tin* Latins. John Damasceiius 
composed a complete body of the Christian doc- 
triiKi in a sciontitii^al melliod, under the title of 
Four Looks concerning the Orthodox Faith. The 
two kinds of tlieology, which the Latins termed 
seholasti<! and didactic, were united in this labo- 
rious performance, in which the author not only 
explains the doctrines he delivers hy subtih^ and 
]>rofound reasoning, but also confirms his explica- 
tions by the authority of the ancient do<;tors. This 
hook was received among the Greeks with the 
highest applause, and was so excessively admir(*d, 
that at length it came to be acknowledged among 
that pi'ople as the only rule of divine truth. Many, 
however, complain of this ap]>lande<l writer, as 
having cfuisiilted more, in his theological system, 
the conje<;tures of human reason, and the opinions 


IkmkI were snhstaiiros : n captious sylloprisin tliis, wo may 
st*c Irom wliat follow*^, and also every wny proper to throw 
the iffMorant into the irreatest perplexity) ([iiatinns si ad- 
senscrit ilh'ctiis auditor, "rrinifuteiu esse trium suhNtantianim 
DcJim, triiiin (h*rofj;etur cultor Deorum : si autein iihnueril, per- 
stnianini (huienator oulpetur." It was with this miserable piece 
of sophistry that these subtile divines puzzled and tormented 
their disciph*s and hearers, accusiTijr those of Trithei.^m who ad- 
ntitied tlieir ariinmeiit, and castinjr the reproach of Sahellianisni 
upon tlutse wfio rejt*cted it. For tints they n'a^oned, or rafher 
(piih!)h‘d : “ You must either nfhrin or deny that tin' three Fer- 
Hofis in the D<*ity are three substances. If you afhnn it, you 
are un<louf)T(‘<lly a IVitlieist, and worship three (lods : if you 
deny it, this denial implies that they are not tliree distinci ]»er- 
Nonss and llius you fall into Sahel lianism." Benedict condennis 
this Hiheinian snlitilty, and severely animadverts upon the intro- 
duction of it into th(*oloc:y ; he also recomineiKls in its j>lac«* that 
amiable simplicity that is so conformable to the nature and uenius 
of the gospel: “ Sed hiec de fide (says he) et omnis caliditatls 
ver.sutia simplicitate fi<lei calholioye est piiritate vitaiida, non cap- 
ti<m iuteijectione linguarum sieva impactione interpolanda- ' 
From hence it ajipears, that the philosophical or scholastu* theo- 
logy among the Latins, is of more ancient date than is commonly 
imagined. 
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CENT, of the aiicionts, than tlio genuine dictates of the 
i>Ai('r*u oracles, and of having, in conscqiieix^e of 

y this method, deviated from the true sour<‘e and 
the essential ])rinoiples of th(5ology [«]. To the 
Avork of Danjascenus now mentionetl, we may 
add his Sacred Parallels, in which he has colJetd- 
ed, with uncommon cani and industjy, the o])i- 
jiions of the ancient doctors concerning the va- 
rious points of the Christian religion. W'l* may, 
therefore, look upon this writer as the Thomas 
and Lombard of the Greeks. 

MoMiviri- yjj^ None of the moral Avriters of this (‘t'ntmy 
attempted forming a complete system of the 
duties and virtues of the Christian life. .John, 
surnanied Carpathius, a Greek Avriter, (!om[)(>se(l 
some exhortatory discourses, in which thc're arc 
scarc(;ly any marks of judgment or genius. Among 
the monastic orders nothing AA^as relished but the 
enthusiastic tttrains of the Mystics, and the doc- 
trines of Dionysius the A.veopagit(», their pre-' 
tended chief, whose suppositious AA’ritings u'cre 
interpreted and explained by .Johannes ])arensis 
out of complaisance to the monks [o]. The 
Latin Avriters confined their labours in morality to 
some general precepts concerning virtue and vice, 
that seemed rather destined to regulate the cx- 
t< rnal actions of t’hristians, than to jiurily tludr 
iuAvard principles, or to tix duty ujion its proper 
foundations. Their precepts also, such as they 
AA’ere, and their manner of explaining them, had 
now imbibed a strong tincture of the Peripatetic 
jdiilosopliy, as ajipeai’s from certain treatises of 
Bede, and the treatise of Alenin, concerning 


fwl Jo, Hpnr. Ilotliiijrer. BiMiothecar. Quadripnrt. lib. iii. 
t MU. ii. hppt. iii. p. :i7?. Mart. CliemiiitiiiH, De Uhu et l^iili- 
latf l^ocor. CtHTiniuii. ]). 

' o] Simon Assemaniii Bibliotli. Oriental. Vatitun. toni, 
ii. p. 
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virtup and vice [/>]. That the people, however, 
be animated to the pni>;uit of virtue by the 
eoniinanding power of example, Bede, Florus, 

Alenin, Manielliniis, Ambrose, Authj^ert, and 
others employed their pious industry in writing; 
the ]iv(‘s of siK^h as had been eminent for tlicir 
})i(‘ty and worthy deeds. 

VJH. The eontroversies tliat turned upon tlie Controvcr- 
inain and essential points of religion were, during 
this eentury, few in number, and sc^areely any of 
IIkmu managed with tolerable sagacity or judg- 
UKMit. Tin' greatest ])art of the Gn'i'ks were in- 
A'olv('d in the dispute concerning images, in 
which tln'ir reasonings were utterly de^titute of 
jin'cision and perspicuity ; while the Latins em- 
ployed tlieir chief zeal and industry in (umfuting 
ami f'xtirpating tln^ doctrine of Elipand concern- 
ing the person of Christ. John Damascc'inis 
exposed tln‘ mToi's of all the different sec'ts in a 
short hut useful and interesting treatise ; In* also 
aUa(*ked the iVlaniclneans and Nestorians with a 
parti(*nlar veli('men<'(s and oven went so far in his 
pohnnic* labours, as to combat the erroneous doc- 
trim* of the Saracens, [ti these compositions we 
find sev<*ral pi oofs of subtil ty and genius, but very 
litth* of that clearness and simplicity that consti- 
tute tin* chief merit of polemic writings. The 
Jews w<*re left almost unmolested, as tin* Cliris- 
tians w(*i’e sufhciently employed by the contro- 
versies that had arisen among themselves : Ana- 
statius, abbot of Palestine, made, how<*ver, some 
attempts to subdue the intidelity of that obstinate 
people. 

IX. Of all tbe eontroversies w1n(*b agitated ami Tlio orifriu 
nernh'xed tin* Christian elnirch during this 
tury, that whndi arose concerning the worship ot the 

korsliip of 

r p 1 Thi.^ tn‘atis(* i? in tbn works of Alcuin, iiiibli-sLetl 

hy (iin‘n:(;tfinus, tom. ii. p. 1-18. 
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CENT, images in Greece, and was carried from thence 
into both the eastern and vvesteni provinces, was 
i the most unhappy and pernicious in its consc- 
quences. The first sparks of this terrible flame, 
that had liked to have proved fatal both to the in- 
terests of religion and government, had already 
appeared under the reign of I'hilippicus Bardanes, 
who was created emperor of the Greeks a litlh; 
after the conirnencement of this century. This 
prince, with the consent of John, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, ordered a picture, which represented 
the sixth general council, tube pulled down from 
its [dace in the church of St. Sophia, A. D. 7I - ; 
be<*a»ise this council had condemned the Monothe- 
lit(is, whose cause the emperor espoused with the 
greatest ardour and vehemence. Nor did Bar- 
dancs stop here j but sent immediately an order to 
Romo to remove all images of that nature from 
the churches^ and other places of worship. Ilis 
orders, however, were far from being received with 
submission, or producing their designed effect j on 
the contrai’y, Constantine, the Roman pontiff, not 
only rejected, by a formal protest, the imperial 
edict, but resolved to express his contempt of it by 
liis actions us well as his words : he ordered six 
pictures, representing the six general councils, to 
Ih' placed in the poj’ch of St. Peter’s church ; and, 
that no act of rebellion or arrogance might be left 
unemployed, he asseraWed a council- at Rome, in 
which he caused the emperor himself to be con- 
demned as an apostate from the true religion. 
These fii"st tumults were quelled by a revolution, 
which, the year following, deprived Bardanes of 
the imperial throne [r/]. 


Sop Fred. S()anhmo>i Historis ImBsrinum Restitiifa, 
vliii'li iH )>ii1>lished in tfie sccr.nd volume of liis work**, mul 
aKo ]inrtt<-(l apart. Maiinbours'’8 liiKfoiy of this roiitroversy, 
rv’ icli IS lull of the most a)>siurd and malignant fictions. Mura- 
turi Auiiali d'ltalia, tom. iv. p. 221. 
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’ X. The dispute, liowevcr, broke out with re- cent. 
doubled fury under Leo the Isaurian, a prince of 
the greatest resolution and intrepidity, and the 
new tumults it excited were both violent and 
tlurable. Leo, unable to bear any longer the ..ndorToo* 
excessive height to which the Greeks cairied their i*'"- 
superstitious attachment to the worship of images, 
and the shaip railleries and serious reproaches 
which this idolatrous service drew upon the 
Christians from the Jews and Saracens, deter- 
mined, by the most vigorous proceedings, to 
rot)t out at once this growing evil. J^or this 
purpose he issued out an edict, A. D. 7-h, by 
which it was ordered, not only that the Avorship 
of images should be abrogated and relinquished, 
but also that all the images, except that of 
Christ’s erucilixion, should be removed out ol‘ 
the churches [rl- In this proce<^ing the em- 
pcM’or acted more from the impulse of his natural 
character, which was warm and vehement, than 
ft om the dictates of prudence, Avhich avoids pre- 
cipitancy where prejudices are to bo combated, 
and destroys and mines inveterate supereti lions 
rather by slow and imperceptible attacks than 
by open and violent assaults. The imperial edict 
jiroduced such effects as might have been ex- 
pected from the frantic enthusiasm of a supeinsti- 


of tlie imperial edict, Dr. ^^osll(*im 
follow’^ tin* opinions of Baioniuti, Fleury, and L<* Sueur. Others 
adirni, with more probability, that tliis famous <*dict did not 
i‘njoiri ibe down images ev(»ry Avhere, and casting 

them out of tiie churehos, hut only prohjhired the paying to 
them any kind of adoration or worship. It would soc*in as if 
Let) was not, at first, averse to llie use of iniages, as onia- 
ineiits, or even as helps to devotion nnd ineniory : for at the 
same time that he forbade them to be worshipped, h(‘ ordered 
them to he plared higher in the eliurches, say some, to avoid 
this adoration : Init afterwards finding that they were tlie oc- 
casion of i<loIatry, he had them removed from tlm churches, 
and broken. 
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CENT, tious people. A civil war broke out in tbc islands 
of the Archipelago, ravaged a ])art of Asia, and 
afterwards reached Italv. The ])cople, paitly 
from tlu'ir own ignorance, but priiuiipaily in con- 
sequence of the perfidious suggestions of the 
priests and monks, avIio bad arttully rendered tbe 
M orship of images a source of opulence' to tlx'ir 
churches and cloisters, wen.* 1 <mI to n'gard the 
emperor as an apostate, ami hence tliey consider- 
<;d themselves as freed from their oath of alle- 
giance, and from all the obligations that attach 
subjects to their lawful sovc'reign. 

I'lie con- XI. The Itoman pontiffs, (b’egory 1. and If. 
* n’tlie " cre the authors and ringleaders of these (dvil 
)> commotions and insiuTections in Italy. 'fhe 

foJ'iiicr, upon the emperor’s n'fnsing to revoke his 
caiii edict against images, declan'd him, n ithont hesi- 
aucithwr’ tidion, unworthy of the name and privileges of a 
opp. sers Christian, and thus excluded him from tin' com - 
rii'ii ritl munion of the (diurch j and no sooner was this 
nUclUbtLC. formidable sentence made public, than the Ro- 
mans, and other Italian provinces, that w<'r(' sub- 
ject to the Cirecian em|>ire, violated their alle- 
giama*, and rising in arms, eitlu'r massacred or 
banislnul all the <*mperor’s d»*puties and t>tfic(‘rs. 
l.eo, exasperated ‘w these insolent }»roceedii'gs, 
icsolved to chastise the Italian rebels, and to 
make the haughty j>ontiff ti'cl, in a particular 
manner,' the effects of his resentment; but In; 
failed in tin; attempt. Doubly irritated by this 
disappointment, he vented his fury against images, 
and their worshippers, in tlie y('ar7d(), imamuch 
more terrible manner than he had liitherto doin' ; 
for, in a cournfil assembled at Constantinople, he 
(h'graded trom his office Germanus-, the bishop of 
tliat imjn'rial city, who was a jiatron of images, 
put Anaslasius in his place, orderi'd all the 
ini'.ges to be publicly burnt, and inlliclc'd a va- 
riety of severe punishments ujnm such as were 
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attached to that idolatrous worship. These rigo- ci 
rous measures divided the Christian church into ' 
two violent factions, whose contests were earned ^ 
on with an ungoverned rage?, and produced no- 
thing hut niutual invectives, crimes, and assassi- 
nations. Of these factions, the one adopted the 
adoration and woi’ship of images, and were on 
that account called Iconoduli or Iconolatrie ; 
Avhile the other maintained that such worship 
was unlawful, and that nothing was more worthy 
of the zeal of Christians, than to demolish and 
destroy those statues and pictures that were the 
oc«-asions and objects of this gross idolatry, and 
hence they were distinguished hy the titles of 
Icononiaehi and Iconoclasta*. The furious zeal 
which Ciregory II, had shown in di'feniling the 
odious superstition of image worship was not only 
imitated, but even surpassed, hy his successor, 
who was the thiril pontiff of that nami? ; and 
though, at this distance of time, we are not ac- 
(piainted with all the criminal circumstances that 
att(?nded the inti'mjierati? zeal of these insolent 
jtrelates, yet we know with the utmost certainty, 
that it was owing to their extravagant atlachmeni 
to imagt'-worship that the Italian provinces uert; 
torn from the (irecian empii*e [a J. 

[.v] TIm* writers tell us, tliut liotb the Cirn*{4ories 

their in**'<!leriee so far as to evcoini/miiieate I.eti and 
his s(Mi (’oiisliinrliic, to dissolve the ohli^alitMi of the oath 
of alleiiianee, wliieh the people of Italy had taKrai to iheso 
prinees, and to [irohihit tlieir paving trihufe to theiic <u‘ 
sljewiii:^,, them any marks of submission and obedience, d besr 
lacts are also acknowled/^ed by many of tlie partisans of (bo 
Itomaii pontiffs, sueli as Baronius, Sitionius Di* Be^^no Italia*, 
and tli(*ir mimerous followers. On tbe other bainh some 
learin'tl writers, |)arUcnlaiiy amoiiir tlie I‘V(‘ne]i, al'ieviate 
considerably tin* crime of tlie (d-t^gorit's, and positively <leny 
that tln*y either excoininiinicated tin* <‘mp(‘rors ahove-inen- 
tioned, or calb‘(l off tlie people from their duty and idle- 
uianee. See Launoius, l\[>istoli;:\ lil>. \ii. Kp. \ ii. |>. •!.“»<». 
lorn. V. ojip. par. II. Nat. Alexainler. Select, ll.i^tor, K<cle. 
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CKNT. XII. Constantine, to whom the forions triho 
PAiiyji image woi'shi[)per8 had given by way of 

> derision the name of Copronymus [^J, succeeded 
Their no Ihtiier Lco in the empire, A. D. 7'Id, and, 
f';ress umitr animated with an equal zeal and ardour against 
(oosia,.- idolatry, eninloyed all his inlluence in 

jiynius. extirpating and ahohslnng the worsinp ol images, 
in ojijiosition to the vigorous efforts of the Ho- 
man pontiffs, and the siijierstitious monks. iJis 
manner of proceeding Avas attended with greater 
marks of equity and moderation than liad ap- 
pear<*d in the measures })ursned by Leo ; for, 
knowing the respect which the Greeks had for tin; 
decisions of gi'ueral councils, whose authority they 
consiilered as supreme and unlinnt<*<l, in religious 
matters, he assembled* at Constantinople, A. k). 
/'-'i't, a council composed of the eastern bishops, in 
order to have this important <|uestion examined 
. with the utmost care, ami decideil ivith wisdom, 
seconded by a just and lawful authority. This 


Capit. Sapc. viii. Dissart. i. p. 45(). Potr. de IMurca, Coii- 
rnrdiji Sacfrdotii ot Imperii, lib. iii. cup. xi. Bossuet, Dffeii''. 
Declarationis Cl(*ri (iallic. de Potestate Kccles. par. I. lib. \i. 
cap. xii. p. 197. (iiannone, HiHtolre Civile de Naples, tom. i. ]>. 
409. All these i’ound th**ir opinions, eoiiceniiM»’ the conduct of 
th<* (irej^ories, chiefly upuM the authority of the Latin wrileiK, 
Mil Ji as Anastasias, Paul Deacon, and others, who sts m to Innc 
known nothing of that audacious insolence, with wliich thest* 
pontifts are said to have opposed the emperors, and even repn^- 
s»eut them as having given s< ’fral marks ol their submission am I 
obcdieiKc to the injp< riHl auibority. Such are the contraiy ac- 
counts of the (Treek juid Latin writers ; and the most^ prudent 
UiO t\e*can make of them is, to Nu.rfpend our judgment with re- 
speet to a matter, wliicli fhe ohscuiity that covers tlie history of 
this peiiod nmders it iriipossilde to clear up. All that we <*au 
know with certainty is, -hat tlie zeal of tin* two pontiffs above- 
mciiiinned for the worship of images, fumisbed to the people of 
Jtidv die occasion of falling from their allegiance to die (ircciau 
empciors. 

'riiih iiick-naini* given to Constantine, from bis 
having deliled tin* sacied font at Lis baptism. 
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* assembly, which the (jrreeka regard as the scveiitli ci:nt. 
mcamcnical council, gave judgment, as Avas the 
cusiom of those times, in favour of the opinion y 
embraced by the emperor, and solemnly condemn- 
ed the worship aud also tlie use of images [w]. 

But this decision wsw not sufficient to vanquish 
the blind obstinaiiy of superstition ; many adhered 
still to their idolatrous woi*ship, and none made a 
more turbulent resistance to the. wise deoiH‘<? of 
this council than the monks, who still continued 
to excite commotions in the state, and to blow 
the Haines of sedition and rebellion among tlie 
people. Tluur malignity ivas, however, chastised 
by Constantine, who, filled with a just indigna- 
tion at lh(‘ir seditious practices, punished several 
of them in an exemplary manner, and by neiv 
laws set bounds to the violence of monastic rage. 

Leo IV. who, after the death of Constantine, 
was declared emperor, -A. I). 77>5, adopted the 
sentiments of his father and grandfather, and pur- 
sued the m(*asares which they had <;onc«'rted for 
the extir[)ation of idolatry out of the tdirisiian 
jdiurch ; ibr having perceived that the worshippers 
of images could not be. engaged by mild and 
gentle proceedings to abandon this superstitious 
practice, he had recourse to the coercive inlluenc*' 
of penal laws, 

XI II. A cuji of poison, administered by the (. nm r 
impious counsel of a perfidious spouse, d<‘prived 
Leo IV. of his life, A. 1). 7^0, and reudcriid the 
idolatrous cause of images tnumphant. '^I’he pro- 
Higate* Irene, after having thus aeconi])lished 
the death of her husband, held the ri'ins of cm- 
pire during the minority ol' law son Constan- 
tine j and, to establish lu>r authority on more 

[//] Tin* authority of this oounril is not ai'knowle(l<ro<l 
l)y tliB Romnii ('atlH'lit's, i»a nioro than the obligation ot‘ tlie 
Mvoiid rorninandmont, wliirh tliey have prudently struck oti^ 
of tlie decaloj^ue. 
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CENT. foundations, entered into an alliajice with 

'•If- yVdrian, bihliop of Rome, A. D. 7^h, and tium- 
moned a council at Mice in I^ithynia, which is 
Known by the title of the second Nicene council. 
In this assembly the imperial laws concerning the 
new idolatiy were abrogal<*d, the decrees of the 
council of Constantinople reversed, the worship of 
images and of the cross r('sloi-ed, and severe pu- 
nishments denoimced agaii\st such as maintained 
that (rod was the only objc<;t of religious adora- 
tion. It is impossible to imagine any thing more 
ridiculous and trilling than the arguments upon 
which the bishops, assemble<l in this council, 
founded (heir decrc'es [?«3. 'I'he authority, how- 
e\ er, of these decrees was held sacred by the Ro- 
uiiins, and the (Greeks considered in the light of 
parricides and traitors all such as refused to sub- 
mit to them. "I'he other enortnities of the flagi- 
tious Irene, and her deserved fate, cannot, with 
proprii'ty, be treated of here. 

■li.ocomi- XIV'. In these violent contests, the most of the 
iUmtort. >^uoh as the Britons, (jejinans, and Cauls, 

s<‘eiiied to steer a middle way between tin* <»j)po- 
site tenets of ihe conUmding ))arties. They were 
of opinion that images might be lawfully j>r<‘- 
served, and even placed in the churches, but, at 
t!o' same tittie, the', looked uj)on all worship of 
(hem as highly injurious and oll'cnsive to the Su- 
[*renie Being f.rj. Such, particularly, were th<^ 
sentiments of ( harlc'uagne, who distinguished 
himself in this important controversy. By the 
advice of the French bislu'ps, who were no frimids 
<o this second comtcil of Nice, In* ordered some 

' //'] C}i<“i]iT]itiiis, Iahihcb (/onrilii Tri(l«*ntiiii, pai. iv. 

!(•<*. ii. <H|i. p. lA'iitHi't, JVt*scrviitit’. rontH* lii Jicunioii 

to ItoiiB*, ]>Jir. iii. liMtre xvii. p. 4 I(). 

[d ] riie iutM'sion tlio Britons lia<l to tlie ^voi^liip ot iniBoos, 
luay ’ o soon hi Spelmiui ad Concilia ^111^.7110 Bntaiiiiia*, ttoii. i. 

]». ;';c 
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■ J(‘iiniod and judicious divine lo compose Four cent. 
liooks concerning Images, wliicli lie sent, in the 
year 790, to Adrian, the Roman pontilF, with a 
view to engage him to witlidraw his approbation 
of tlie decrees of tiiat council. In this perform- 
ance the reasons alleged by the Nicemi bishops to 
justify the woi-ship of images are refuted with 
great accuracy and spirit [y/]. They %vere not, 
however, left without defence ; Adrian, who 
u'as afraid of acknowledging even an emperor for 
his master, composed an answer to the Four Books 
mentioned above, but neither his arguments, nor 
his authority, Avere sutticient to support the super- 
stition he endeavoui’cd to maintain ; for, in the 
year 791, Charlemagne assembled, at Franefort 
on the Maine, a council of three Itnndred bishop.s, 
in ord(*r to re-examine this important question ; 
in which the opinion contained in the Four Books 
was solemnly eontirmed, and the worship of 
images unanimously condemned [.r]. I'Vorn hence 
we may conclu<le,"that in this century the Latins 

[//] TIr; books ot* C'liai'kMiiag^iic coiiceriiing wlTuIi 

<l<*s(*i vo ail iUtfiitivi* |)<Tusiil, are yet evtant ; uimI wIuri they 
AS'<*n* becoiiK* oxtreni(*ly scarce, were rcjuiblislietl at ILinover, in 
Svo, ill 1731, by the celebratetl Christoplier. Aiiii’. IJenriiaii, 
u bo enricJied tins edition with a leariietl i^refact;. "rin‘s(‘ books 
;u<‘ adorned wilb tlie vein*rablo name ot* Cbarlemai^iit' ; but it is 
easy lo ptaceivc fliat iJicy arc tlic production of a se!io!ji''tic 
div'iiu‘, and not of an emperor. St'veral leunu‘d men bate con- 
jeetiin‘d, il-at Cliarlcmai;nc‘ composed th<*so hooks with ib{‘ as- 
sislatice of bis preceptor Alenin; see Heiimaiini IVief. j). .>1. and 
Ibinau Historia Imperii (ierniaii. tom. i. p. 490. This conjec- 
Inni, tbouj^li far from beinj^ contemptible, cannot be admittinl 
Avilliout be.sitation ; since Alcuin was in Enybmd when tliese 
books M'ero composetl. We learn from the bislory of bis life, 
that lie \v(‘nt into England, A. 13. 7S!)j and ditl not n'turn from 
thence ])efore 792. 

[_z I 'riiis event is treated wdlb a decree of candour not 
inort‘ laudable, tbau surprisintr, by Mabillon, in Pnef. ad Ste- 
el dnni iv. Aetonim SS. O’d. Beiietlict. part V. See aKo Jo. 

(Ieori>, Doiscliens, (k»lkit. J\tl ("onciliiini I'lancoloi 
Arymitor. Hi lib in Ito. 
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CENT, deemed it neither impious, iku' unlawful, to dis- 
vn i. from the opinion of the Roman pontiff, and. 
charge that prelate with error. 

XV. While the controversy concerning images 
tro'vc'rsy WHS at its height, a new contest arose among the 
.-ibout tbc Latins and Greeks about the sourc;e from whence 
ot the lioiy the Holy Ghost pi’oceeded. The Latins afhrmed, 
ciiiost. tiiat this divine Spirit proceeded from the Father 
and the Son : the Greeks, on the contrary, as- 
serted, that it. proceeded from the Father oidy. 
The origin of this controversy is covered with 
perplexity and doubt. It is, however, (•ertain, 
that it was .agitated in the council of G«*r‘.tilli, near 
Paris, A. D, 7f>7. hi jiresence of the emperor’s 
h'gates and from this we may conclude, with 
a high degree of probability, that it arose in 
Gr< ‘cce at that time when the contest about images 
was carried on with the greatest veluanence. In 
this controversy the Latins alleged, in favour of 
their opinions, the creed of Constantinople, which 
the Sjianiards and l^rench had successively cor- 
rupted (upon Avhat oci'asion is not Avell known), 
by adding the word fliociuc in that jairt of it 
which contained the docU-ine concerning the 
Holy Ghost. The Greeks, on the other liand, 
made loud complaints of this ci’iminid attiunjit of 
the Latins to corrupt by a manifest intc'rpolalion 
a creed, which servial as a rule of doctrine for the 
church universal, and declareil this attempt im- 
pudent and sacrilegious. Thus, the disjiute 
changed at length its object, and Avas transferred 
from the matter to the interpolated word above- 
mentioned [Ij } ; in the following c<'ntury it was 


[rf] Soo Le Coiiite, jVijuaIus Eccles. Francoruin, tom. v. 
]>. <>!> 8 . 

[/' ] I.i<?arnc(l men jrenenilljr imagine lliat tliis eojitrmerey 
bejran about the word Jiliotiue, which some of the Latins ha(J 
added to tlie creed that had been drawn up by the council <tf 
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Rites and Cerenmdes. 




. carried on with still greater vehemence, and added 
new fuel to the dissensions which alrea<ly }ior- 
lended a schism between the eastern and western 
churches [c]. 


CI'.N'T. 

vin. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Concerning the Rites ami Cerononies used in the 
Church during this Centurg. 

T. The religion of this century consisted al- Ceremon;.-, 
most entirely in a motley round of external rites 
and ceremonies. We are not, therefore, to won- 
der that more zeal and diligence were em- 
ployed in multiplying and regulating these out- 
ward marks of a superstitious devotion than in 

ConsfiiTitinople, and that from the word the dwpute proroedod 
to tJic doctrine itsidf; see MabiUon, Act, Sanctor. Ovd. Boned, 

SiiH*. iv. part I. Pra?f. p. iv. who is followed by many in this 
o[»iiiioii. But this opinion is certainly (*rroiioous. The doctriiio 
^vas till* first subject of controversy, which aftorw'ards extended 
to tlic word filwcfue, coiisidorctl by tlie (Wrecks as a raanifrst in- 
terpolation. Anionf? other proofs of this, the council of Gentilli 
shows evidently, that the doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit 
iiad liecn, for a considerable time, the hubject of controversy 
when the dispute arose about the word now mentioned. Paiji, 
in his (’ritica in Baronium, tom. iii. p. 8:33. is of opinion, that 
this controv(*rsy hail both its date and its occasion from the 
disputi* concerninu’ images : for, when the Latin.s treated the 
Greeks as heretics, on account of their opposition to image 
worsbij), till* (ireehs in their turn charged the Latins aNo with 
heresy, on account of their maintaining tliat the Holy (ihost 
proceeded from thii Fatlier and the Son. The learned i ritio 
has, however, advanced this opinion without sufficient proof, 
and wo must therefore consider it as no inon* than a prohabk 
<‘onj(*ctnre. 

[c] See Pitlioei Hist. Controv. de Processioin* Spiritus S. at 
the end of his Codex C'anon. Eccle.s. Homan, p. .85.5, Le Quien, 

Oriens Christian, tom. iii. p. 3.5!. Ger. J. Vossius, De Trihus 
Symholis, Dlss. iii. p. (io ; and above all. Jo. Georg. Walchiiis, 

Histor. Controv. de Processione Spiritus S. published in 8vo. at 
Jena, in 175J. 
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CENT, com'cting the vices and follies of men, in en- 
yu!',, ligJdeiiing their understandings, and forming their 
hearts. The administration of the sacrament of 
the liord’s Supper, which n^as deemed the most 
solemn and important branch of divine worship, 
was now every where emhellished, or ratiier de- 
formed, Muth a variety of sensidess foppi'ries, 
which destroyiul the beautiful simplicity of that 
atfeeting and salutary iiistitution. We also find 
manifest traces in this century, of that supersti- 
tious custom of celebrating what were (;alled so- 
litary masses [f/J, though it be difficult to decide 
whethei’ they were instituted by a public law, or 
introduced by the authority of private persons [r]. 
Be that as it may, this single custom is sufficient 
to give us an idea of the superstition and darkni'ss 
that sat brooding over the Chnstian church in this 
ignorant ag(‘, and rondel’s it unnecessary to (Miter 
into a further didail of the absurd rites with which 
a designing priesthood continued to distigure the 
religion of .hisus. 

II. Charhunagne seemed disjiosed to stem 
this torrent of supei’stition, M'liich gathered forci* 

1 itts of the from day to day; for, not to mention thi* z(‘al 
iloiiic' which he opposed the worship of image’s, 

there are other circumstance's that I xMir testimony 
to his intentions in this mattew, such as his jn-e*- 
venting the multiplication of fe^stivals, by re- 
ducing them to a tixed and limited niimbe'r, bis 
prohibiting the; ceremony of consecrating the 


Ctiarlc- 
'/eal foi tl 


[f/j Solitary or private W(‘rt? tliose tliat t^'ore 

^(^l(^brate(l by tbe priest alone in bt^liaU' of souls detaiiKMl in 
jMirpratcny, as well as upon some otluT particular oeeasions. 
These luasNes werf* ]M'.liibited by fhe laws of tlie eliurcli, iiut 
ll.cy wt‘re a rich souret* t.f ]>roHt to fbo eler^'^y. I'lit'y wtue etni- 
^Icmned by the canons of a synod assendtied at Meutz under 
( bnclnrna^ne, as critniTml innovations, and as tbe Iniits oi a\aric<‘ 
and slotb. 

See (’barlerna^ne’s book conceinin;r Iniaiics, p. ; as 
Geoiy^t; (’alixtus, J)e Missis Sulitariis, sect. I "i. 
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clnircli bolls by the rito of* lioly asporsion, and cpa r. 
oIIk^p eoolesiasti<*al laws ol' bis oiiiioting, wbicb 
rodoiirul to bis boTiour. Several cirouinslanoos, * 

liowover, ooncurrod to render bis designs abortive, 
and to blast the suceoss of his worthy purposes, 
and none more than bis excessive attaehmenl to 
tin' Roman pontiffs, who were tin' ]>alrons and 
})rot('ctors of those, who exerted thenixselves in tlie 
c*ause of e.ei*einonies. This vehement passion for 
the lordly pontiff was inherited b}^ thq great priru'C 
of whom we are now speaking, from his father 
1^'pin, who had already (jommarided the manin'r 
of singing, and the kind of ehnr<*h-]n(isi(* in use 
at Rfirne, to be observed every where in all Chi*is- 
tian (‘hurehes. It was in conformity with his ex- 
am])le, and in compliance with the repeated and 
imi)ortnnate solicitation of the pontiff Adrian, 
that Charlemagne laboured to bring all the J^a- 
tin ('hurdles to follow, as their model, the church 
of Rome, not only in the artich' now mentioned, 
but also in the whole form of their woishij), in 
<nery i*ir(MiTnstaric(' of tlieir religious servi(;e [/’]. 

Si'Vi'ral churcln's, hoAvever, among which those' of 
Milan and Corbetta distinguished tlu'insc'lves (uni- 
nenlJy, absolutely rejei'ted this proposal, and could 
lU'ither b<^ brought, by pi'rsuasion nor violence, 
to change their usual method of worship. 

[ /’J S(‘o Cliarlr*Tiia^n(*’s Tivali'^o coiicin'irm*' Tinajr<‘s, ]5()(»!v L 

.)'2. D« Vita (’aroli Magni, rii|>. 'iG. )>. edit. 

Bossolii. 
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Tlio an- 
cient sectf 


CIcmcMi*! 
mid Adal- 
bert. 


Conccniiuij the lyivishns and ITeyesi(s that 
tronhlcd the Church duruuj this Century, 

I. The Ai'ians, Maiiichoans, and Marcionifi's, 

tliougli often <le])ressed hy the forci' of penal 
laws anil the power of the secular arm, gathered 
strength in the east, amidst the tumults and di- 
visions with which the Grecian empire was })ei*- 
pi^tually agitated, and drew great numbers into 
the profession of their opinions The Mono- 

tlu'lites, to whose cause the emperor Philippiiuis, 
ami many others of the first i*ank and dignity were 
most zealous well-wishei's, rc'gained their credit hi 
several places. The condition also of both the 
Neslorians and Monophysites was easy and agree- 
able under the dominion of the Arabians ; their 
power and influence was considerable ; nor were 
lliey ilestitute of means of weakening the (ireeks, 
their irre.coneilcahle advei*savi(‘s, and of spreading 
their doctrines, and multiplying every where tlie 
number of their adherents. 

II. In the church M’hich Bonifaei' had newly 
<’i’(Cted in Gennanv, he himself tells us, tliat there 
were many pei’vc'se and erroneous ri'prohates, 
who had no true notion of religion, and liis friends 
and adherents confirm this assertion. But the 
testimony lioth of the one and the others is un- 
doubtedly partial, and unworthy of credit ; since 
it ajipears from th<‘ iflosl cvidiuit proofs, that the 
persons here accused of errors and heresies were 
.Irish and Prench divines, who refused that blind 
vdnnission to tlu* idijirch of Rome, Avhicli Boni- 
tVe wTis so zealous to projiagate every wliere. 

III lairoju- fiKii Ai'iniiism jin-viiili'il jn'i'iitly iimoiig llie 
bai'btkous iiutiou» that embraced tlie Ctiristiari faith. 
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Adalbert, a Gaul, and Clement, a native of Ire- 
land, were the persons whose opposition gave the 
most trouble to the ambitious legate. The former 
got himself conseerated bishop, without the con- 
sent of Boniface, excited seditions and tumults 
among the eastern Francs, and appears, indeed, 
to have been both flagitious in his conduct, and 
erroneous in his opinions ; among other irregu- 
larities, he was the forger f//^ of a letter to the 
human race, which was said to have been written 
by Jesus Christ, a)id to have been carried from 
h(‘aven by the arch-angel Michael [?]. As to Cle- 
!nent, ids character and sentiments were mali(;i- 
ously rriisrepresented, since it appears, by the best 
and most autlientic accounts, that he was much 
better acquainted with the true principles and 
doctrines of Christianity, than Boniface himself ; 
and hence he is considered by many as a confes- 
sor and suflerer for »4he truth in this barbarous 
age [ii]. Be tliat as it will, both Adalbert and 
(Jement were condemned, at the instigation of 
Boniface, by the pontiff Zachary, in a council as- 
sembled at Rome, A. D. 7t8 [/J, and in conse- 


f//] tlio Histoire Litteraire de la France, torn. iv. p. 82. 
[7] is an edition of this letter piiblisited by the learned 

vSte])beii Ibiluziiis, in the Capitularia Reguiii Franconiin, tom. ii. 
p. i:l9(i. 

We bud an enumeration of the erroneous opinions of 
dement in the letters of Bonifa<*^ Epistol. cwxr. p. 189. 
See also Ufiserii Syllofj^e Epistolanim Hibernicanim, p. 12, 
Nouveau Dietionnuire Histor. Critic, tom. i. p. 138. The 
zealous Boniface too ignorant to be a proper judge of 
h(‘resy, as appears by his condemning Virgilius for believing 
lliat there were antipodes. The great heresy of Clement 
seems to have been his prt‘ferring the derisions of scripture to 
d(M’iees of councils and the opinions of the fathers, which he 
took tin* liberty to reject when they were not conformable to the 
word of (iod. 

[/] 'rhis is the true df4te of the council assembled by 
Zachary for the condemnation of Adalbert and Clement, and not 
VOL. II. T 
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CENT, quonce thereof were committed to ])risorj, whore, 
pJrt'u prohahility, they concluded their days. 

V ^ ^ - y III. Religious discord ran still higher in Spain, 
,, , , Fi’ance, and Germany, towards the conclusion of 

••ful ' • ’ 

Kiipand. this century ; and the most unhappy tumults and 
commotions were occasioned by a question j*ro- 
posed to Felix bishoj) of Urgella, by Elipand, arch- 
bishop of Toledo, who desired to know in what 
sense Christ was the Son of God? The answer 
which the former gave to this question, was, that 
Chi’ist, considered in his divine nature, was truly 
and essentially the Son of God ; but that, con- 
sidered as a man, he was only so, nominally and 
by adoption. This <loctrine was spread abroad by 
the two prelates; Elipand propagated it in the 
different provinces of Spain, and Felix through- 
out Septimania, Avhile the pontiff' Adrian, and the 
greatest part of the Latin doctors, looked upon 
this opinion as a renovat'i^n of the Nestorian 
heresy, by its representing Christ, as divided into 
two distinct pei-sons. In <';onsequence of this, 
Fi'lix was successively condemned by the I'ouncils 
ofNarbonne, Ratisbon, Franefort on the Maine, 
.and Rome ; and was finally obliged, by the coun- 
cil of Aix-la-Chapelle, to retract his error, and to 
change his opinion [m]. The change he made 
^v'as, however, rarher nominal than real, the coin- 


the year 74<5, as Fleuiy^ and Mahillon f liavo |)re1eiHh‘d; in 
whieh error they are followed by Mr. Btnver in the tliird voluinti 
of hi-- rii'^tory of the Popfs, p. 3x^5. I'he jiroof is, lljat- lh“ letter 
of Boniface, in consequence of wJiicli this council was aHscinhled, 
must have been wrote in the year 748; sinre he declares in that 
letter, that he bad been near tliirty year* le^ite of the holy see 
of Rome, into whicli commission be entered, as all aulliors ngivo, 
about the year 719. 

1?-^* The council .of Narboniie tliat condeiiinrd Felix was 
held in the year 788, that of Ratisbon in 792, that «)f Fiaiicfoit 
in 794. that of Rome in 799. 

» IlUt. Fcclesiast. torn. iz. p. 296*. f Aiiiial. Ord. Btiu'dict. lib. xiii. ii, t. 
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iTioii sliift of temporising divines ; for he still re- cent. 
tained his doctrine, and died in the firm belief of 
it at Lyons, where he had been banished by Char- ! 

leinagne [w]. P^liparid, on the contrary, lived 
secure in Spain under the dominion of the Sara- 
cens, far removed from the thunder of synods and 
councils, and out of the reach of that coercive 
j)0\ver in religious matters, whose utmost effoils 
can go no further than to malic tire erroneous 
IrypocrMtes or martyrs. Marty are of opitrion, that 
lire disciples of Felix, who were called Adoptiarrs, 
depai'ted nruch less from the doctrine generally 
received antoitg Christians, than is cominorrly 
iitragitted ; attd that what chiefly distinguished 
their tenets was the term they used, arrd their 
rnamrer of cx[>ression, rather tharr a I’eal diver- 
sity of sentiments [o]. But as this sect, together 
with their chief, thought proper to make use of 
sirrgular, and sometimes of contradictory expres- 
sions ; this fui'trished such as accused them of 
N<*storiauisitr with very plausible reasons to srrp- 
port their charge. 


[//] Tlu* authors, who have written concenxin^ the sect of 
are nieutioiied by J- Alb. Fahricius, Biblioth. Lat. Medii 
tonj. ii. ]). 4>82. Add to these Petrus de Marea, in his 
Maira His])aiiica, lib. iii. cap. xii. p. 368. Jo, de Fen-(*ra.s, His- 
toire (renerale d’Espaime, tom. ii. p. 518. 523. 528. 535. 560. 
.ft). Mabilloii, Prad’. ad 8aec. iv. Actor. SS. Ord. Beiiedicti, par. 
ii. Th(*re are al.so very particular accounts given of Felix by 
Doin. ('oloiiia, Histoire Litteraire de la Ville de Lyon, tom. ii. 
p. 70. and by tbe Benedictine monks in their Histoire Litteraire 
lie la luanre, tom. iv. p. 434. 

foj Jo. (7eorge Dorscheus, Collat. ad Concilium Francofurt. 
p, 101. Werenhds, De Logoinachiis Eruditor. ]>. 459. Dpp. 
J;ic. Basnagius, Pnef. ad Etherium in Hour. Canisii Lection, aii- 
tiqiiis, torn. ii. part I, p. 284. George Calixtus, iSingul. Diss, 
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NINTH CENTURY. 


PART I. 


THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Comemimj the Prosperous Events which hap- 
pened to the Church during this Cmturg. 

CENT. I. The reign of Charlemagne had been sin- 
1 '/*^ I auspicious to the Christian cause ; the life 

y of that great prince was principally employi'd in 
The most zealous efforts to propagate and establisli 

Swedes, the religion of Jesus among the Huns, Saxons, 
nmbrians'^ Fiieslanders, and other unenlightened nations ; 
converted. hut his piety was mixed with violence, his spiritual 
conquests were generally made by the force of 
aim.*;, and this impure mixture tarnishes the lustre 
of his noblest exploits. Ilis son Lewis, unde- 
servedly sumamed Ihe Meek, inherited the de- 
fects of his illustrious father without his virtues, 
and was his equal in violence and cruelty, but 
vastly his inferior in all worthy and valuable ac- 
(5ompIishments. Under his reign a veiy favour- 
able opportunity wa.s offered of propagating the 
gospel among the northern nations, and particu- 
larly among the inhabitants of Sweden and Den- 
mark. A petty king of Jutland, named Harald 
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Klack, being driven from both his kingdom and cent. 
country, in the year 826, by Regner Lodbrock, 
throw himself at the emperor’s feet, and implored 
liis succours against the usurper. Lewis granted 
Ids request, and promised the exiled prince bis 
protection and assistance, on condition, however, 
that l)e would embrace Christianity, and admit the 
ndnisters of that religion to preach in his domi- 
nions. flarald submitted to these conditions, was 
baptized Avith his brother at Mentz, A. D. 826, 
and returned into his country attended by two 
eminent divines, Ansgar or Anschaire, and Auth- 
l)(!rt ; the former a monk of Corbey in West- 
})]ialia, and the latter belonging to a monastery of 
tin* same name in France. These venerable mis- 
sionaries preacdied the gospel with remarkable suc- 
c(»ss, during the space of two years, to the inha- 
bitants of Cimbria and Jutland. 

II. After the death of his learned and pious The pro- 
companion Authbert, the zealous and iodefati- 
gabbj Ansgar made a voyage into Sweden, A. 1). Ansg.ir. 
828, where his ministerial labours were also 
ci'owned wnth a distinguished success'. As he re- 
turned from thence into Germany in the year 831, 
he was loaded by Lewis the Meek with ecclesi- 
asti<‘id hononr.s, being created archbishop of the 
new church at Hamburgh, and also of the whole 
north, to w'hich dignity the superintendance of 
the eburcli at IJremen was afterM^ards added in the 
}^ear 841*. The profits attached to this high and 
lionourahle charge were very inconsiderable ; while 
the perils and labours, in Avhich it involved the 
])ious ])relate, were truly formidable. Accordingly 
Ansgar trav«?lled fre«|uently among the Daises, 
Cimbrians, and Swedes, in order to jiromote the 
causi; of Christ, to form neiv churches, and to 
confirm and establish those which he had already 
gathered together ; in all which arduous enter- 
prizes he passed his life in the most innriinenl 
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CENT, dangers, until he concluded liis glorious course, 
A. i). 805 [a'\, 

V III. About the middle of this century the 

Co.'Mrb!..n Mtcsiaus [5], Bulgarians, and Gazarians, and 
oi iiio Bui- after them the Bohemians and Moravians, were 
Bohennans to Christianity by Methodius and 

and iM,.ra-’ Cyril, two. Greek monks, whom the ('injuvss 
vians. Tlicodora had sent to dispel the darkness of those 
idolatrous nations [c]. Tlte zeal of Charleinagiu', 
and his pious missionaries, had been formerly 
exerted in the same cause, and among the same 
peopki [c/j, but with so little success, that any 
faint notions which they had received of tiu' 
(''bristian doctrine were entirely effaced. Tin* 
instructions of the Grecian doctors had a much 
bett(,>r, and also a more permanent efletd ; but as 
they recommended to their new discijdes the 
forms of worship, and the various rites and ci’-re- 
monies used among the Greeks [c], this was the 
occasion of much religious animosity and conten- 


[f/] Tlui writf*rs to whom we are indohted for acroiints of this 
])ious and illustrious prelatt*, the foundt'v of tire Ciinhriiiii, Danislu 
and Swodihh churclios, arc nientioiH*d hy %lo. Albert. I^'ahririiis, 
in his Biblioth. Latin. Mcdii JlWiy tom. i. j>. : ns also in his 

Lux Evans:clii Orhi Terrarum exorions, p. Add to ihcso 

the Ucncdictinc monks, in their Ilistoire T.it. dc la I'Vancc, torn. 
V. p. 277. Acta Sanctoi- Mens Fehruar. lorn. i. p. ,S9l. Lrici 
Pontoppidiini Aniniles Ei Jcs. Danicae Diplomatici, tom. i. p. 18. 
tfo. Mollerus, Cimbrite Littcrata, tom. iii. p. 8. These writtMs 
^ivc us also circuuistantiai accounts of Ehho, Withmar, Reinhert, 
and others, who Mere cithc. the fellow-Jabourers or successors of 
Anst^ar. 

have translated thus the term ^^ysi, wliich is an 
error in the oi-i^inal. J)r. Mosheini, like many others, lias con- 
founded the Mysians x;iih tire inhabitants of Mtoia, by 
tin* latter, who were ihiropeans, the title of the fornier, who 
dwelt in Asia. 

( c~| Jo. (jieorjre Str<‘dowsky, Sacra IVToiaviai riistoria, lib. ii, 
cap. ii. p, 04. compared wdrli Pet. Kohlii Introduc. in Hi.storiarn 
et rem Litter. Selavoruro, p. 1)24. 

l_(/] Stredow'sky, loc. cit. lib. i. cap. ix. p. 5.7. 

QeJ Lenfant, Ilistoire de la Guerre des Ilusailes, livr. i. clu i. 

p. 2, 
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tion in after-times, when the lordly pontiffs exerted cent. 
all their vehemence, and employed every means, 
though with imperfect success, of reducing these > 

nations under the discipline and jurisdiction of the 
Latin church. 

IV. Lhidcr the reign of Basilius, the Mace- of the sia. 
donian, who ascended the imperial throne of the 
Greeks in the year 8f)7> the Slavoniajjs, Aren- 
tani, and certain provinces of Dalmatia, sent a 
solemn embassy to Constaatinople, to d<‘clare tlu'ir 
rt'solution of submitting to the jurisdiction of the 
(Grecian entpire, and of embracing, at the same 
time, the Christian religion. This proposal was 
rcceivetl with admiration and joy, and it was also 
answert'd by a suitable ardour and zeal for the 
convt'rsion of a people, which seemed so inge- 
tiuously disposed to embrace the truth : accord- 
ing!)', a competent number of Grecian doctors 
Avere sent among them to instruct them in the 
knowledge of the gospel, and to admit them by 
baptism into the Christian church [/]. The 
warlike nations of the Russians were converted 
under the same emperor, but not in the same 
manner, nor from the same noble and rational 
motiv<‘s. Having eiitei'ed into a treaty of p(?ace 
with that piince, they were engaged by varioUs 
presents and |)romises to embrace the gospel, in 
consequence of which they received not only the 
( 'liristian ministers that were appointed to instruct 
tluun, but also an archbishop, u’^hom the (ire- 
cian patriarch Ignatius had sent among them, 
to perfect their conversion and establish their 

[ /'] \Vt* aro indelitod for this account of the conversion of the 
Shivoniiius to the troatiso De Adininistnuxlo Iiuporio, coin|'oscd 
hy tin* h'Jirned emperor Constantine Porphyrot^en, which i.s pnh- 
lishcd hy Hamhirius in Imperium Orientale, tom. i. p. 7*2, 7S. 
Constantine pives th(» same acMiiint of this event in the life of his 
Lojimlfiithcr IhiHilius, the Macedonian, sec.t. 34'. published in the 
Corpus Jiyzantininn, tom. wi. p. 1.S3, 134. 
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CENT, church [^]. Such were the begiuuitigs of Clirih- 
tiariity among the bold and warlike Russians, who 
were inhabitants of the Ukraine, and who, a little 
before their conversion, fitted out a formidable 
fleet, and setting sail from Kiovia for (.’onslanti- 
nople, spread terror and dismay through th<f wlnde 
empire [A]. 

The nature V. It is proper to observe, with res])ect to the 
I^nver-^ various eoiiversioiis wliieli wc have now been l e- 
sions. lating, that they wer« undertaken upon inueh 
better prineiples, and executed in a more pious 
and rational manner, than tliose of the preceding 
ages. The ministers, who were now sent to in- 
struct and convert the barbaious nations, em- 
ployed not, like many of their predecessors, the 
terror of penal laws, to affright men into the profes- 
sion of Christianity ; nor, in establishing churches 
upon the ruins of idolatry, were they principally 


CofiMtantiniLs, Pori>}i. Vita Bftsilii MauodoniK, suet. 00. \k 
157. Corp. Byzant. See also the Narratio Oe Rutlionorum C’o»- 
vursioiK', piihlished botJi in Greek and Latin by Bandiirius, in 
bi.s Imporiuin Orientale, Notis ad Porpliyrogenetain d(‘ Adiiiini- 
strainlo Inipurio, p, 62. tom. ii. 

Tbo learned Leqnien, in bis Oriens Cbristianiis, tcun. i. 
p. 1257, givoB a very inaccurate account of ihcHe Itussians wdio 
were converted to Cbrisdanity under the reijrn ot Ba'^ilius tlic 
JViaredonian, and in this iic does no more than adopt fLo uinuf^ 
of many who wrote befori- him upon tlie same snhj(M t. Nor is 
be (X)npi8tent with himself, for in one place be aftirms, tliat tlic 
people here spokiMi of were the Russians that lived in the neiali- 
bourhood of the Bulj^arians ; while in another be maintains, that 
by these Russians we are to undei’staiid the Gazarians. 
only reason be allet^es to support this latter opinion is, that 
amon^ the Christian doctors sent to dnstnict the Russians, men- 
tion is made of Cyril, \\ fio converted the Gnzari to ('luistianity. 
This reason shows, that the learned writer bad a most imperfect 
knowledge both of these Russians and tlie CJazari, Fie is also 
guilty of other mistakes upon the same subject. There is a 
much better explanation of ibis matter given by the very learned 
Tlieopb. Si^ifred. Bayer, in his Dissert, de Russoruin prima lix- 
pediuone ('onstiintinopolitana, which is published in tin* sixth 
voliiino of the Cornmeutaria Acad. Scientiar. Petropulilaiue. 
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iittentive to promote the grandeur and extend the cknt. 
authority of the Roman pontiffs ; their views were 
inoi*e nohle, and their coiiduet more suitable, to ^ 
tlie genius of the religion they professed. They 
liad principally in view the happiness of mankind, 
endeavoured to promote the gospel of truth and 
pea(Hi by the methods of a rational persuasion, and 
seconded their arguments by the victorious power 
of exemplary lives. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that the doctrine they taught weis far from 
being conformable to that pure and c^xcellent rule 
of faitli and practice laid down by our divine Sa- 
viour and his holy ajmstles ; their religious system 
was, on the contrary, corrupted with a variet}' oi 
supc'rstitious rites, and a multitude of absurd in- 
ventions. It is further certain, that there remained 
among tl)ese converted nations too many traces of 
the idolatrous religion of their ancestors, notwith- 
standing the zealous labours of their Christiaii 
guides : and it appears also, that these pious mis- 
sionaries were contented with introdu<‘Jng an ex- 
ternal proh^ssion of the true religion among their 
iK'w proselytes. It would be, Iiowever, unjust to 
ac(^uso them on this account of negligence or cor- 
ruption in the discharge of their ministry; since, 
in order to gain over these fierce andsavage nations 
to the iduii ijh, it may have been absolutely nec^es- 
saiy to indulge them in some of their infirmiti<*s 
and prejudices, and to connive at many things, 
which they (^ould not approve, and which, in other 
ciicuinstancos, they u ould have been careful to 
correct. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Concerniuy the Calamitous Events that happened 
to the Church duriny this Century. 

(FAT. I. Tiik Saracens had now extended their 
»>un I with an amazing success. Masters 

Cl of Asia, a few provinces excepted, they pushed 
their conquests to the extremities of India, and 

1 lie pro- 1 T 1 1 * i* A t* • • 

;;res^ of the obliged llic grcBtost part ot Africa to rccc'ivc 
lonTriir yohe ; nor were their enterpriz(*s in tlic w(‘st 

Miiiver^ai wifliout cffcct, siiicc Spain and Sardinia submitted 
empire, tltcii' ai’ins, uiid fell under their dominion. 
Jlut tlieir conquests did not end here ; for in the 
y<‘ar 8^27, l>y the treason of Euphemius, they 
made tlieinselves inastei’s of the rich and fertile 
island of Sicily ; and towards the conclusion of this 
<‘entury, the Asiatic Saracens seized upon several 
cities of Calabria, and spread the terror of tlndr 
vi(!torious arms even to the very walls of Ronu', 
while Crete, Corsica, and other adjacent islands, 
were either joined to their possessions, or laid 
waste by their incursions. It is easy to compre- 
heml that this overgrown prosperity of a nation 
aciv.istomed to blooilshed and rapine, and which 
ai!.o beheld the Clnistians with the utmost aver- 
sion, must have been every where detrimental to 
the progress of the gospel, and to the trampiillity 
of tile church. In fhe east, more esjiecially, a 
jirodigious number of Christian families embraced 
the religion of their conquerors, that tlii'y might 
live in the peacefn) enjoyment of their |)os.sessions. 
Many, indeed, ifdiised this base and criminal 
compliance, and with a pious magnanimity ail- 
heied to their principles in the face of per.'C- 
eiition ; but such were gradually reduced to a 
nii''erable condition, and w'ere not only robbed of 
the host part of their Mealtli, and de])rived of 
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tlioir worldly advantages, but, wliat was still more 
d('[)loral)lc, they fell by degrees into such incredible 
ignorance and stupidity, that, in pi'ocess of time, 
there were scarcely any remains of Christianity to 
be found among them, besides the mere name, and 
a few external I'ites and ceremonies. The Kuropean 
.Saracens, particularly those who were settled in 
Spain, wore of a much milder disposition, and 
seemed to have put off the greatest part of tlu'ir 
native ferocity ; so that the Christians, generally 
speaking, lived peaceably under their dominion, 
and were permitted to observe the laws, and to 
enjoy the j)rivileges of their holy profession. It 
must, however, be confessed, that this mild and 
tolerating conduct of the Saracens was not without 
some few exceptions of cruelty [/]. 

1 1. The European Christians had the most cruel The n..!- 
sulferings to undergo from another quarter, even™®”'" 
from the. insatiable fuiy of a swarm of barbarians 
lhal issued out from the northern .provinces. The 
Normans, under which general term are compre- 
hended the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, whose 
habitations lay along the coasts of the Balli(' sea, 
w('i’e a jieople accustomed to carnage and rapine. 

'I'lieir pettv kings and chiefs, who subsisted by 
piracy and plunder, had already, diiring the reign 
of ( 'harleinagne, infested with Iheirflects the coasts 
of the (icrman ocean, but were restrained by the 
opposition they met with from the vigilance and 
activity of that warlike prinCe. In this century, 
lunvever, they became more hold and enterprising, 
made frequent irruptions into Germany, Britain, 
Friesland, and the (xauls, and carried along with 
them, wherever they went, fire and sword, desola- 

[/] Scp, for iin pxamplo, tlie atTount that is given of Eulo- 
gius, who suffered niarlynloni at Cordoua, in the Acta Sanctorum 
till d. \i. Martii, tom. ii. p. 8S ; as also of Roderick and Sido- 
niuu, I wo Spaiii^.}! mdil)’is of this century. ll>id. ad d. \iii. 

Marril, p. 
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CENT, tion and horror. The impetuous fury of these 
savage barbarians not only spread desolation 
y' through the Spanish provinces but even pene- 
trated into the very heart of Italy; for, in the 
year 857, they sacked and pillaged the city of Luca 
in the most cruel manner ; and, about three years 
after, Pisa, and several other cities of Italy, met 
with the same fate ancient histories of 

the Francs abound with the most dismal accounts 
of their liorrid exploits. 

Form new lU. Tlic tirst vicvvs of thosc savagc invad(’rs »'x- 
fci'itiements. pjj further than plunder ; but charmed at 

length with the beauty and fertility of the pro- 
viiic<!s which they were so cruelly depopulating, 
tliey b(!gau to form settlements in them ; nor were 
the European princes in a condition to oppose 
their usurpations. On the contrary, Charles 
the Bald was obliged, in the year 850, to resign 
a considerable part of his dominions to this pow- 
<'rful banditti ; and a few years after, under 
the reign of Charles the Gross, emperor and 
king of France, the famous Norman chief Godo- 
I’red entered with an army into Friesland, and 
obstinately refused to sheath his swoi’d before he 

r/^j Jo. fie Ferreras, flistoire Gener. fl’Espa|?Me, foin. ii. 

083. Piracy was esteemed amon^ the norlhcrn nations 
H very hoiiouralile and noble profession ; and Ikmicc* the 
sons of kings, and the young nobility, were trainetl iij) 1o 
ibis species of robbery, and made it their principal business 
to perfect themselves in u. Nor will this appear very •sur- 
prising to' such as consider the religion of thesf* nations, and 
the barbai'ism of the times. See Jo., Lud. Holherg, Ilistoria 
Danoruni et Norvegorum Naval is, in Scriptis 8oci(‘tati.s 
Sciential*. Hafniensis, t<nn. iii. p. 34*9. in which there are a 
multitude of curiou.-» and interesting relations concerning 
the ancient piracies, drawn from the Danish and Norwegian 
annals. 

LO the Scriptures Ileruiu Italicarum, published by 

IM lira tori. 

[>//] Annalt*s Incerti Auctoris, in Pitlioei Scriptor. Francic. 
P* 
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was master of tlie whole province Such, 

however, of the Normans as settled among the 
Christians, contracted a gentler turn of mind, and 
gradually depart<jd from their primitive brutality. 
Their marriages with the Christians contributed, 
no doubt, to civilize them ; and engaged them to 
abandon the superstition of their ancestors with 
more facility, and to embrace the gospel with more 
readiness than they wonld have otherwise done. 
Thus the proud conqueror of Friesland solemnly 
embraced the Christian religion after that he had 
received in marriage, from Charles the Gross, 
Gisela, thp daughter of Lothaire the younger. 


[w] Rppfinonis Prumieiisis AnnaL lib* ii. f. 60. in Pistorii 
Scriptor. German. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Concemhig the State of Letters and Phihsophi/ 
fluriny this Century. 

CENT. J. The Gi’ecian empire, in tlnil century, was in 
IX. (’ircumstanoes every way proper to extinguisli all 
taste tor letters and philosophy, and all zeal for 
'rvsCc cultivation of the sciences. The liheralit}'', 
of'icticrs however, of the emperors, some of Avhom wore 
m<‘n of learning and taste, and the wise pi’ocau- 
tions taken by the patriarchs of Constantino|>le, 
among whom Photius deserves the fii*st rank in 
point of erudition, contributetl to attach a certain 
number of learned men to that imperial city, and 
thus prevented the total decline of letters. Ac- 
cordingly we find in Constantinople, at this time, 
several persons who excelled in eloquence and 
poetry ; some who displayed, in their writings 
against the Latins, a considerable knowledge of 
the art of reasoning, and ai high degree of dexterity 
in the management of controversy ; and others 
who <jomposed the history of their own tinjes with 
accuracy and wdth elegance. The controversy 
W'ith the Latins, when it grew more keen and 
animated, contributed, in a paiticnlar manner, to 
excite the literary emulation of the disputants, 
rendered them studious to a(*quire new ideas, and 
a rich and copious elocution, adorned with the 
graces of elegance and wit ; and thus roused and 
invigorated. talents that were ready to perish in 
indolence and sloth. 
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Leaniiny and PUilGsoplu/. -f'J 

JL Wc learn from the accounts! of Zonaras, cent. 
that the study of philosophy lay for a long time 
neglected in this age j hut it was revived, with a , 

/(*al for the sciences in general, under the emperor 
Theophilus, and his son Michael III. This re- 
vival of letters was principally owing [e] to the 
encouragement and protection which the h'arned 
rtH‘.eiv(?(l from Bardas, who had hcen declared 
Ctcsar, himself a weak and illitci-ate man, hut 
a warm friend of the celehrated Photius, the great 
jtafron of science, hy whose council he was, un- 
doubtedly, directed in this matter. At the head 
of all the. learned men to whom Bardas committed 
the cidtiire of the sciences,' he placed Leo, sur- 
nanied the Wise, a man of the most .profound and 
uru^ommon erudition, and who afterwai'ds was 
consecrated bishop of Thessalonica. Photius ex- 
plaitif'd the Categories of Aristotle, while Michael 
Psellus gave a brief exposition of the other works 
of that great philosopher. 

III. The Arabians, who, instead of cultivating Tiie^tnte 
the arts and sciences, had thought of nothing ‘‘‘‘"""s 
Jntiierto, hut of ext«‘nding their territories, were Arabians, 
now excited to literary pursuits hy Almainunis, 
othei-wise called Abu Gaafar Abdallah, whose 
zeal for the advancement of letters was great, 
and whose munificence towards men of learning 
and genius was truly royal. Under the auspicious 
protection of this celebrated caliph of Babylon and 
Rgypt, the Arabians made a rapid and astonishing 
progri'ss in various kinds of learning. This ex- 
celh'ut jirince began to reign about the time of 
the death of Charlemagne, and died in the year 
8^.3. He erected the famous schools of Bagdad, 

Cufa, and Basora, and established seminaries of 
learning in several other cities ; he drew to his 
court men of eminent parts by his extraordinary 

[f>] Annalinm toiu. ii. Jib. xvi. ]>. 126. toin. x. Corporis 
By^anlin 
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CENT. Jiborality, set up noble libraries in various places, 
bad translations made of the best Grecian pro- 
j diujtions into the Arabic language at a vast ex- 
pense, and employed every method of promoting 
the cause of learning, that became a great and 
generous prince, whose zeal for the scieiu^es was 
attended with knowledge It was under the 

reign of this immortal caliph, that the Arabians 
began to take pleasure in the Grecian learning, 
and to propagate it, by degrees, not only in Syria 
and Africa, but also in Spain and Italy ; and from 
this period they give us a long catalogue of cele- 
brated philosophers, physicians, astronomers, and 
mathcrnaticians, who were ornaments to their na- 
tion through • several succeeding ages And 

in this certainly they do not boast without reason, 
though we are not to consider, as literally tru(*, 
all the wonderful and pompous things which the 
more modern wi’iters of the Saracen history tell 
us of these illustrious philosojdiers. 

After this period the European Christians pro- 
fited much by the Arabian learning, and were 
highly indebted to the Sai*acens for the improve- 
ment they made in the various sciences. For the 
mathematics, astronomy, physic, and philosophy, 
that were taught in Europe from the tenth century, 
were, for the most part, drawn from the Arabian 
schools that were established in Spain and Italy, or 
from the writings of the Arabian sages. And from 
hence the Saracens may, in one rtwpect, be justly 
considered as the restorers of learning in Europe. 

The state of IV. In that part of Europe, that was subject to 

ieiter-. un- jjjg dominion of the Francs, Charlemagne la- 

dtr ( iidrlc 
und 

Ills suects- Abnlpharaius, Historia Dynastiar. p. 246. (icorg-. 

Elnmcin. Histor. Saracen. lil». ii. p. 139. Bartliol. Herbelot, 
Bildioth. Orient. Article Manmn, p. 545. 

r 7 ] See the treatiHe of Leo Africanua, De Meiluis et l^hilo- 
sophist Arahibna, publi^^hed a eecond time by Fabricius, io the 
twelfth volume of his Bibliotheca Grseca, p. 259. 
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■ boiired with incredible zeal and ardour for the 
advancement of useful learning, and animated 
bis subjects to the culture of the sciences in all 
their various branches. So that, had his succes- 
sors been disposed to follow his example, and 
capable of acting upon the noble plan he formed, 
the em))irp, in a little time, would have been en- 
tirely delivered from barbarism and ignorance. 
It is true, this great prince left in his family a 
<‘ortain spirit of emulation, which animated his 
immediate successors to imitate, in some mea- 
sure, his zeal for the prosperity of the republic of 
b‘tt(‘rs. Lewis the Meek both formed and exe- 
<Mited several designs that were extremely condu- 
cive to the progress of the arts and sciences [r] ; 
and his zeal in this respect was sur|)ass(‘d by the 
ardour with which his son Charles tlui Bald ex- 
erted himself in the propagation of letters, and 
in exciting the emulation of the learned by the 
most alluring marks of his protection and favour, 
'riiis great patron of the sciences drc>v the lite- 
rati to his <;ourt from all parts, took a particular 
delight in their conversation, multiplied and em- 
bellished the seminaries of learning, and prot(*cted, 
in a more especial manner, the Atilic school, of 
which immtion has been formerly made, and 
which was first erected in the seventh century, in 
order to the education of the royal family, and 
the first nobility [.v]. His brother Lothuire en- 
(h'avoured to revive in Italy the drooping s(!ie!ices, 
and to restore them from that state of languor 
and decay into which the corruption and indo- 
lence of the clergy had permitted them to tall. 



[/■] See the Ilistoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 
583 . 

[a*] Herman, Aiitiquit. Acadeinicfe, p. 820. Caes. 

I''<- do Boiihiy, Hist. Acad. Paris, toin. i. p. 178. Launoiiis, 
D»* Scholis Faroli M. cap. xi, xii. p. 47. Histoire Litteraire de 
U France, loin. v. p. 488. 

VOL. ir. 
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CENT. For Uiis purpose he erected schools in the eight 
IX. principal cities of Italy, A. D. but with 

^ little .success, .since it appears that that country 

was entirely destitute of men of learning and ge- 
nius during the ninth century [?/]. 

In England learning had a better fate under 
the auspicious protection of King Alfred, who has 
actpiired an immortal nu-uie, not only l>y the ad- 
mirable progress he made in all kinds of elegant 
and useful knowledge [w], but also by the care 
, he took to multiply men of letters and genius in 
his dominions, and to restore to the sciences, sa- 
cred and profane, the credit anil lustre they so 
eminently deserve [j-]. 

impedi- V. liut tlic iiifclicity of the times rendered the 
eflTeets of all - this zeal, and all these projeids, for 
..fkariiing. tln> advancement of learning, much less consider- 
able than might have otherwise been exjiected. 
Tl’he protectors and patrons of the learned were 


[/] Spf the e(lK*t for that puipose anioiip tho Capitularia in 
?Jiii‘:itoni Rmiiri Italicar. tom. i. part II. p. 15 J, 

[//] S<*o Muratori's Aiitiq. Ital. Medii 7E\\, tom. iii. ]). 

[//;] Soo Ant, Wood. Hist. oi Antiquit. Aiad(‘in. Oxonions. 
lih. i, p. 18. Boulny, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. j). ^211. (ic- 
noral Du‘tionary, at the article Alfred. (This ])riiicc, jimon^- 
other pious and leanuMi lahours, translated tin* l^isloral of 
<>rc£»ory I. IWtius, Do Coiisolatioius and Bede’s Ecclosiasli- 

c:d Jli.story,) 

gjg"* f cj Tliis excellent prince not only tMiconrafred hy his 
protiifttiori and tihei-ality such of liis own subjet'ts as made any 
profirresa in the liberal arts and sciences, hut inviterl over from 
forciffii countries men of dlslili^ui^lled talents, whom he fixed in 
a seijiinary at Oxford, and, of t'onsequence, may he looked upon 
as the founder of that noble university. Johannes Scot ns Kri- 
pena, who had been in tlie scrvii*e of Charles the Bald, and 
(triinhald, a monk of '^t. Berlin in France, \eerc the most tamous 
of tho*>e learne<l ineii who came from abroad ; Asserius, Wert?- 
frid, Plepmind, Dunwuf, .WulFift^ and the abbot of St. Neol’s, 
d<Ner\<‘ the first rank amon^ the Fn^rlish literati, wlio adorned 
the ape of Alfred. See Collier’s Fcclesiastical History, \oI. I. 
ht'ok iii. |). 165, 166, tkc- Rapiii njoyras, in the reign of this 
illustrioas luonarcii. 
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themselves learned ; their authority was respecta- cent. 
ble, and their munificence was boundless ; and yet 
the progress of science towards perfection was but i 

slow, because the interruptions arising from the 
troubled state of Europe were frequent. The dis- 
<!ords that arose between Lewis the Meek, and his 
sons, which were succeeded by a rupture between 
tlie latter, retaitled considerably the progi^ss of 
letters in the empire ; and the incursions and 
victories of the Normans, which afflicted Europe 
iliii'ing the whole course of this century, were so 
fatal to the culture of the arts and sciences, that, 
in most of the European provinces, and even in 
I^’rance, there remained but a small number who 
truly deserved the title of learned men [y]. The 
■wretched and incoherent fragments of erudition 
that yet remained among the clergy were confined 
to tlie monasteries, and to the episcopal schools ; 
but the zeal of the monkish and priestly orders 
for the improvement of the mind, and the culture 
of the sciences, diminished in proportion as their 
revenues increased, so that their indolence and 
ignorance grew with their possessions. 

VI. It must, however, be confessed, that se- Examples 
veral examples of learned men, whose zeal 
tlu^ sciences was kindled by the encouragement iimir,,L.i 
and munificence of Charlemagne, shone forth 
with a distinguished lusti'c through the darkness*'"’^’ 
of this barbarous age. Among these, the first 
rardv is due to Rahanus Maurus, whose fame was 
gr(‘at through all Germany and France, and to 
whom the youth resorted, in prodigious numbei’s, 
from all parts, to receive his instructions in the 
liberal arts and sciences. 'J’he writers of histoiy, 
whose works have deservedly preserved tlieir 

[//] S^Tvati Lii])i EpistoliR xxxiv. p. 69. Conringii Antiq. 

Arad. p. IJistoire Litier. de la France, tom. iv. p. 

u y 
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CENT, nainos jioiu oblivion, are Eginliard, Freciilpli, 
Tliogan, Hiaiio, Anusta.sius, Ado, and otlters of 
Florus, Walafridus, Strabo, Ber- 
tbarius, and Rabanus, excelled in poetry. Snia- 
rugdus and Bertharius were eminent for their 
skill in grammar and languages, as Avas also tin? 
celebrated Rabanus already mentioned, who ac- 
quii'cd a veiy high degree of re))utation by a 
leai'ned and subtile treatise concerning the causes 
and the rise of languages. The Gteek and lle- 
hr<'w erudition was cultivated with considerable 
success by William, Servatus Lupus, S(^otus, and 
otlu'rs. Eginhard, Agobard, Hincmar, and S(U’- 
vatus Lupus, were much celebrated for the elo- 
quojice which appeared both in their discourses 
and in their writings 

J oil .in nos VII. The philosophy and logic that were taught 
KiTiilla. Eul’opoan schools during this century 

scari;ely deserved such honourable titles, and 
were little better than an empty jargon. There 
u'ere, however, to be found in various places, 
particularly among the Irish, men of acute parts, 
and (‘xtensive knowledge, who wei’e perfectly %vell 
entitled to the appellation of philosophers. The 
chief of these was Johannes Scotus Eiigena 
a native of Ireland, the friend and companion of 
Charles the Bald, who delighted so much in 
h's conv(‘rsation as to honour him with a place 
at his table. Scotus was endowed with an excel- 

[z2 Siirh a.s arf» desiroi = of a im>re circuinstantial acrount of 
llw'sF ntepH, and of their various productions, may consult the 
llistoin^ Litteraire de la. France, tom. iv. p. 251, to 271. Or 
the more ample at'couiit given ot them by the celehratetl Le 
I5euf, in his Etat ties Sciences en France depiiis Charlemagne 
jnsqn’au Roi Robert, vhich is published in Ijih Recueil de divers 
I'jTits pour servir (l'Eclairci.s«oment a rilistoire de France, tom. 
ii. p. 1. Paris 1738. en 8vo.' 

i f/] Erigena signifies properly a native of Ii-j^dand, as 
Lh in, or It in, was tlie ancient name of that kingdom. 
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lent arid truly superior genius, and was eonsider- ckm-. 
al)Iy versed both in Greek and Latin erudition. 

Ife explained to his disciples, the philoflt)phy of 
Aristotle, for which he was singularly well ipia- 
lifted by his thorough knowdedge of the Greek 
language j but as his genius was too bold and as- 
piring to (!onfine itself to the autliority and deci- 
sions of the Stagirite, he pushed his philosophical 
researches yet farther, dared to think for himself, 
and ventured to pursue truth without any other 
guide than his own reason. We have y<d extant 
of his composition. Five IBooks concerning the Di- 
vision of Nature, an intricate and subtile produc- 
tion, in which the causes and principles of all 
things are investigated with a considerable degree 
of sagacity, and in which also the precej)ts of 
Christianity are allegorically explained, yet in 
such a manner as to show, that their ultimate end 
is the union of the soul with the Supreme Being. 

He was the first who blended the scholastic tbeo- 
logy M'ith the mystic, atid formed them into one 
system. It has also been imagined, that he was 
far from rejecting the opitiions of those M’ho con- 
sider the union of God and nature, as similar to 
the union that subsists between the soul and the 
body, a notion much the same with that of many 
ancient ])hi]osoj)hers, M'^ho looked upon the Deity 
as the soul of the world. But it may, perbajts, 
be alleged, and not without reason, that what 
Scotus said upon this subject amounted to no 
mpre than what the Realists \h], as they are call- 

[/y] The ]loiiIists, who followed the doctriiu* of 
with respect to iiuivei-sal ideas, were so called in opposition to 
the Nominalists, wdio embraced the hypothesis of Zwio and the 
Stoics upon lliiit perplexed and intricate subject. Ari.stotle held, 
ajininst Plato, that ])rt*vious to, and indepemleut of matter, then^ 

\^'cre no universal i(h*a.a or essences; and that the ideas, or ex- 
eii'plars, wliich the hitter supposed to have existed in the divine 
mind, and to have been the models of all created things, had hc(*/i 
«‘t(‘rnaj|y impressed upon nmtter, and were coeval with, ami l.<- 
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CENT, cd, maintained afterwards, though it niUHt he a1- 
lowed that he has expressed himself in a very per- 
obscure manner [c]. This celebrated 
j>hilosopher formed no particular sect, at least as 
far as is come to our knowledge ; and this will 
he considered, by those who are acquainted with 
the spirit of the times he lived in, as a proof that 
his immense learning was accompanied with 
meekness and modesty. 

About this time thei’e lived a cei’tain ])ersoii 
named Macariiis, a native of Ireland, who pro- 
pagated in France that enormous error, whi(di was 
afterwards ado])ted and professed by Averroes, 
that one individual intelligence, one soul, per- 
formed the spiritual and rational functions in all 
the human race. This error was confuted by 
Ratrarn, a famous monk of Corbey {fC\. Refore 
these writers nourished, Dungal, a native of 
Ireland also, who left his country, and retired into 
a French monastery, where he lived during the 
reigns of Charlemagne and Lew'is the Meek, 
and taught philosophy and astronomy with the 
greatest reputation Ileric, .a monk of Aux- 

herent in, tlieir objects. Zeno and .his followers, dcpartiTi;>f both 
from the Platonic and Aristotelian systems, inaintaincti that these 
pretend«<l universals had neither frfrm nor essence, and ncre no 
more than mere terms and nominal representations of tlndr par- 
ticular ohjects. The doctrine of Aristotle prevailed until lln; 
eleventh century, when Iloscelimis embraced tlie Stoical system, 
and foiimled the sect of the Nominulists, wdiose Kentiincnts were 
propafirated with great success by the famous Abelard. These 
two sects difFi*red consuhnahly among themselves, and exjilaiji- 
ed, or rather obscured, their respective tenets in a vari4‘ty of 
way«. 

[i?n The work here alluded to wa>^ published at Oxford by 
Mr. 'rhomas Oale, in 1681. The learned ITeuman has miuh* 
several extracts from it,- and givtm also an amph* and learned 
aceount of Scotu.s, in his Acts of the Pliilohophers, nrittiui in 
German, tom. iii. p. 858. 

[c/ j Mahillon, Pnef. ad S;ec. iv. part II. Actor. SS. Ovd. 
Bcnedieti. sect. 150. p. 53. 

[c] Histoire 15tu*raire de la France', torn. iv. p. 103. 
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orro, made likewise an eminent figure among the cr.N r. 
h'arned of this age ; he was a man of iineomirion ^ 
sagacity, was endowed with a gi;eat and aspiring v ^ 
genius, and is said, in many things, to have an- 
ticipated the famous Descartes in the manner of 
investigating truth [/]. 


CHAPTER II. 

Concerning the. Doctm'S mul Ministers of the 
Church, and its Form of Gorernment during 
this Century. 

T. Tiiii impiety and licentiousness of theriiecnr- 
greatest part of the clergy arose, at this tinie, 
to an enormous height, and stand upon record, 
in the unanimous complaints of the most candid 
and impartial writers of this century [/y]. In 
tlie east, tumult, discord, conspiracies, and trea- 
sons, reigned uncontrolled, and all things were 
carried hy violence and force. These ahnses 
appeared in many things, hut particularly in 
the election of the patriarchs of Constantinople. 

The favour of the court was become the only 
step to that high and important office ; and as 
the patriarch’s continuance in that eminent post 
(h'pended upon such an uncertain and precarious 
foundation, nothing was more usual than to see a 
prelate jnillcd down from his episcopal throne by 
an imperial decree. In the westei-n provinces, 
the bishops were become voluptuous and efl'emi- 
nate to a very high d<‘gree. They passed their 
lives amidst the splendour of courts, and the plea- 

[ /’] Le Btruf, Meinoirp.s pour rjlistoire d’Au.xorre, toiu. ii. 

]). 181. Acta Sanctoriiin, tom. iv. M. Juiiii ad d. xxiv. p. 
vS'29, and ad d. xxxi. .fid. p. "^49. For tluH philosopher has oh- 
tained a place aiiioiip: the saintly order. 

C//j A”ol)ardus, De Privilcgiis et Jhire Sacerdotii. '•ert, 

1.1. p. 117. tom. i. opp. cd. Bulu/ii. 
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CENT, sures of a luxurious indolence, wliioh corrupted 
tludr taste, extinguished their zeal, and rendered 
V y them incapable of performing the solemn duties of 
their function FA] ; while the inferior clergy were 
sunk in licentiousness, minded nothing but sensual 
gratidcations, and infected with the most heinous 
vices the flock, whom it was the very business of 
their ministry to preserve, or to deliver from the 
contagion of iniquity. Besides, the ignorance of 
the sacred order was, in many places, so deploiTi- 
ble, that few of them could either road or write j 
and still fewer were capable of expressing their 
wr(‘t<!hed notions with arty degree of method or 
perspicuity. Hence it happened, tliat when let- 
ter’s were to be penned, or any matter of consr;- 
qucnce was to be committed to writing, they bad 
commonly recourse to some pereon who was sujr- 
posed to be endowed with superior abilities, as 
ap])ears in the case of Servatus Lupus [/ J. 

Thec.iuscs If. Many circumstances concuri’ed, pai’ticularly 
rujltiom” the European nations, to produce and augment 
this corruption and licentiousness, so shameful in 
an order of men, who were set apart to exhibit 
examples of piety to the rest of the world. Among 
these we may reckon, as the chief sources of the 
evil under con^ideration, the calamities of the 
times, even the bloody and perpetual wars that 
were carried on between Lewis the Meek and his 
family, the incursions and conquests of the bar- 
barous nations, the gross and incredible ignorance 
of the nobility, and the affluence and riches that 

[A] The reader will he coiivioced of this hy consulting Ap:o- 
bard, |)as.sin), and by lookinp^ over the lava’s enacted in the Latin 
couiumIs for restrainniif the disorders of the cleif^^y. See also Ser- 
vatiiM Lupus, Epist. XXXV. p. 73. 28 i. and Steph. Baluz. in Ad- 
not. p. 378. 

[tj See the works of Servatus Lupus, Epist. xcviii, xeix. j). 
121). 142. 148. as also his Life. See also Rodolphi Rituricensis 
Japitidu ad Clerum sumn, in Baluzii Miscellaneis, toiu. vi. p. 
139. 148. 
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flowed in upon the dmrches and religious semi- 
miries from all (juarters. Many other causes also 
contributed to dishonour the church, by intro- 
ducing into it a corrupt ministry. A nobleman, 
who, through want of talents, activity, or courage, 
was rendered incapable of appearing with dignity 
in the cabinet, or with honour in the field, imme- 
diately turned his views towards the church, aimed 
at a distinguished place among its chiets and rulei*s, 
and became, in consequence, a contagious example 
of stupidity and vice to the inferior clergy [/:]. 
The patrons of churches, in whom resided tlie 
right of election, unwilling to submit their dis- 
orderly conduct to the keen censure of zealous 
and upright pastel's, industriously looked for the 
most abject, ignorant, and worthless ecclesiastics, 
to whom they committed the cure of souls [/J. 
IBut one of the circumstances, which coidributed 
in a particular manner to render, at least, the 
higher clergy wicked and depraved, and to take 
olf their minds from the duties of their station, 
was the obligation they were under of performing 
certain services to their sovereigns, in conseijuence 
of the possessions they derived from the I'oyal 
bounty. The bishops and heads of monasteries 
held many lands ano castles by a feudal tenure ; 
and being thereby bound to furnish their princes 
with a (iertain number of soldiers in time of war, 
were obliged also to take the field thenisel\'<>s at 
the head of these troops ^‘wd thus to act in a 


Hiiicniarus, Oper. Postprior. contra (Jodpsclialcuni, 
cap. xxxvi. tom. i. 0pp. p. 318. Servatu« Impus, Kpist. Ixxix, 
p. 120. 

[/j Ap^obardus, De Privilegiis et Jure Sacerdotum, f-ap. xi. 
p. 341. toin. i. Op|>. 

[w] Stppb. Baiijzii Apppinlix Actor, ail Servatuui, p. 508. 
Muratori Aiitiq. Ital. Mcdii Ailvi, tom. ii. p. 4 VG. Mabillori. 
Annal. Bpiipdic, tom. vi, p. 587. Fresno ad Joinvillii IliNt. 
l-.u(lovici 8. ]). 75, 76. 
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CENT, splierc tliat wasutterly inconsistent with the nature 
and duties of their sacred character. Besides all 
jAur II. often happened that rapacious priiujcs, in 

order to satisfy the craving wants of tlieir soldiers 
and domestics, boldly invaded the possessions of 
the church, which they distributed anuuig their 
armies ; in consequence of which the prit'sts and 
monks, in order to avoid perishing through hunger, 
abandoned themselves to the practice of violence, 
fraud, and all sorts of crimes, wliich they looked 
upon as the only means they had left of procuring 
themselves a subsistence 

'1 be Uontan 111. The Roman pontiffs were raised to that 
poiitin,. dignity by the suffrages of the sacer- 

dotal order, accompanied by the voice of the , 
people ; but, after their election, the apj>ro- 
bation of the emperor was necessary, in order 
to their consecration There is, indeed, yet 
extant, an edict, supposed to have been published 
in the year 817> by Lewis the Meek, ir» whiidi 
he abolishes this imperial right, and grants to the 
Romans, not only the power of electing their pon- 
tiff’, hut also the privilege of installing and conse- 
crating him when elected, vvithout waiting for 
the consent of the emperor But this gi’ant 

Mill deceive none M'ho inquire into this matter 
with any degi’ce of attention and diligence, since 

[u'] Agobavihis, De Di«<pens. Ronim Ecflesiast. stu’t. 4. p. 
tom. i. opp. llodonrdus, Ilistor. Ei t los. Jiheinciisis, lib. 
iii. (•a[;. ix. Sorvaltis Lupus, Epist. xlv. p. 87. 4:<7, «<ic. Mnra- 
tori, tom, vi. Arifuj. Ital. Medii /Evi, p. 302. Lud. Tlioma.ssiii, 
Dlsciplina EreWsia! Vet. et Nov^at circa Beocficia, part II. lib. iii. 
cap. xi. These corript ui(*asures pj't‘^vaib‘d also ainon^ tho 
(irecks and Lombtu’ds. as may be seen in Oriens Clirifitiaiins 
oI‘ Lequien, tom. i. ]), 142. 

[/?] See De Biinau, Ilistor. Imper. German, torn. iii. p, 
28. 32. 

ry>] Ilardiiini Concilia, tom. iv. p. 1230. Le Ofiiitc, Amiab .s 
Ec'des. Fraucor. tom. vii. ad a. 817. .beet. 6. Daluzii Capitular. 

* Iieguin Fraiicor. lom. i. p. 391. 
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■ .“-(ncral loariied men have proved it spurious hy cent. 
the most irresistible arguments \jrf\. It must, „ 
however, be confessed, that, after the time of . i 
dull •les the Bald, a new S(;ene of things arose ; 
and the important change above mentioned was 
really introduced. That prince having obtained 
the imperial dignity by the good offices of the 
bishop of Rome, returned this eminent serviiie by 
delivering the succeeding pontiffs from the obli- 
gation of waiting for the consent of the emperors, 
in order to their being installed in their office. 

And thus we find that, from the time of Kuge- 
nius III. who was raised to the pontificate, A. I), 

X.S1-, the election of the bishops ol* Rome was 
carried on without the least regard to la\i', ord(*r, 
and decency, and was generally attended with (iivil 
tumults and dissensions, until the reign of Otho 
the (ireat, who put a stop to these disorderly 
proceedings. 

IV^ Among the prelates that were raised to thcTiiefra.iiii 
jiontifieate, in litis century, there Avere vtuy feu'}j™J[‘j'|''> 
who distinguished themselves by their learning, ponmis i.. 
prudence, and^virtue, or who Avere at all <'«‘ii'f'd 
about acijuiring those jiarticular qualities that an* 
essential to the character of a Christian bishop. 

On the contrary, the greatest part of them arc! 
only knoAvn by the flagitious actions that hai'c 
transmitted their names Avith infamy to our times ; 
ainl they all, in general, seem to liaAc vied with 
eaidi other in their ambitious efforts to extend 
their authority, and render their dominion urdi- 
inited and universal. It is here that av(‘ may 


[</] Munitori Droits He rEnipin* siir I’Ktat p. 5 E 

and Aiitiq. Ital. Modii /Evi, tom. iii, p. .S9. in wir; h that 
h‘arn(‘d man ronji'ctures, that this edict was forued in the eleventh 
century, nunau, Hist. Imper. German, tom. iii. p. .S4-. The 
partisans, howewer, of the papal authority, such as Fontanlni and 
oiIkm-w, plead stnumously. ihoniih inetVectually, foi tin* 
city of the edict in question. 
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CENT, place Avith propriety, an event, whi(!h is said to 
have interrupted the much vaunted succession of 

j regular bishops in the see of Home, from the first 
foundation of that church to the present times. 
Between the pontificate of Leo IV. who died in 
the year 855, and that of Benedict ill. a (Cer- 
tain woman, who had the art to disguise her sex 
for a considerable time, is said, by learning, ge- 
Ttius, and dexterity, to have rnadt; good lier way 
to the papal chair, and to have governed the 
church with the title and dignity of pontiff about 
two years. This extraordinary person is yet known 
by the title of Pope Joan. During the live suc- 
ceeding centuries tliis event was genei'ally be- 
lieved, and a vast number of writer’s bore testi- 
mony to its truth ; nor, before the reformation 
undfu’taken by Luther, weis it considered by any, 
either as incredible in itself, or as ignominious to 
the church [;•]. But in the last c(*ntury, the ele- 
vation, and indeed the existence of this female 
|)ontiff, became the subject of a ketui and learru'd 
controversy ; and several men of distinguished 
abilities, both among the Roman catholics and 
jirotestants, employed all the force’of their genius 
and erudition to destroy the credit of this stor’y, 
by invalidating, on the one hand, the weight of 
ihe testimonies on which it is founded, and by 
showing, on the other, that it was inconsistent 
with the most accurate chronological comjriita- 
tictns [a']. Brdween the contending parties, some 

!_/■ j 'Fho arguments of those who maintained the truth of this 
€‘xtiaor(linaiy event are collected in one striking point of view, 
■with great learning and industry, hy Fred. Spanlniiin, in ins 
Fxercitatio de Papa l‘Vmina, torn. ii. opp. }>. 577. Tfiis disstT- 
tation wa« tiansluted into French by the celebrated L'Knfaiit, 
who digested it into a r?etter method, and enriched it with 
htveral additions. 

[.v] 'Fhe arguments of those wlio reject the story of Pojio 
Ji an as a fable, havp been collected by Oavid l>]ondel, 
ami after him with still more ajit and erudition hy Bayle, in 
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• of the wisest and most learned writei’s have judi- cent. 
ciously steered a middle course ; they grant that ^ 
many fictitious and fabulous circumstances have 
been interwoven with this stoiy ; but they deny 
that it is entirely destitute of all foundation, or 
that the controvei'sy is yet ended, in a satisfac- 
tory manner, in favour of those who dispute the 
truth. And, indeed, upon a deliberate and impar- 
tial view of this whole matter, it will appear 
more than probable, that some unusual event 
must have happened at Rome, from which this 
story derived its origin ; because it is not at all 
iTedible, from any principles of moral evidence, 
that an event should be universally believed and 
related in the same manner by a multitude of his- 
torians, during five centuries immediately suc- 
ceeding its supposed date, if that event was abso- 
1 utely destitute of all foundation. But what it was 
that gave rise to this story is yet to be discovered, 
and is likely to remain so [0* 

ihf! third volume of his Dictionary, at the article Papesse. 

/\dd to tills Jo. Geor<j^. Piccard, Histor. PVanciaft Oriental, torn. 

ii. lib. XXX. stu't. 119. p. 436. which author has adopted and 
appropriated tlie sentiments of the great Leibnitz, ii])on the 
matter in qtiestion. See also Lequien’s Oripns Christian, tom. 

iii. ]). 777. and Heuman's Sylloge Dissert. Sacr. torn. i. part II. 
j». 3r)r<i. The very learned Jo. Christoph. Wagenselius hajs niven 
a just and accurate view of the arguments on both sides, wliich 
may be seen in the Aniwnitates LitUrarUe of Schelboniius, |>art 
1. p. 1 46. and the same has been done by Basnage, in his Ilis- 
toire de I’Eglise, tom. i. p. 408. A list of the other Avriters, 
who have employed their labours upon this intricarc* que.stion, 
may he seen in Casp. Sagittarius's Introd. in Hist. Eccles. tom. 
i. cap. XXV. p. 676. and in the , Biblioth. Bremens. tom. viii. part 
V. p. 935. 

[^] Such is the opinion of Paul Sarpi, in his Lettere Ita- 
liane, Lett. Ixxxii. p. 452; of Lrm&nt, Bihlioth. Gennanhjue, 
tom. X. p. 27 ; of Theod. Hasaus, BiWiuth. Bremens. tom. 
viii. part V. p. 935 ; and of the celebrated PfafF Instit. 

Histor. Eccles. p. 402; to whom we might add Wernsdorf, 

Ihxw'lor, IIollRirff. and many others, were tlris enum(‘ra- 
lioii necessaiy. Without assuming the character of a judge 
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CKNT. V. The enormous vices, that must have co- 
IX. vored so many pontiffs with infamy in tlie judg- 
ment of the wise, formed not the least obstacle 
'■Midi ambition in these miserable times, nor 

ourii'ita' hr hindered them from extending their influence, 
meni to the and augmenting their authority, both in church 
i'lwts'hy and state. It does not, indeed, appear from any 
whom they authentic records, that their possessions aug- 
flre avour- proportion to the progress of their au- 

thority ; nor that any new gi-ants of land were 
added to what they had already obtained from Ihct 
liberality of <he kings of France. The donations, 
^vljieh Lewis the Meek is reported to have mad(‘ 
to them, are mere inventions, equally destitute of 
truth and probability [?<] ; and nothing is more 
groundless than the accounts of those writers wht> 
artirm that Charles the Bald divested himself, 
in the year 875, of his right to the tiity of Ronjo, 
and its ten’itory, in favour of the pontiffs, whom 
lie, at the same time, enriched with a variety of 
noble and costly presents, in return for the good 
services of John VIII. by whose succours he was 
raised to the erapu’e. But be that as it may, it 
is certain, that the authority and affluence of the 
bishops of Rome increased greatly from the time 
of Lewis the Meek, but more especially from the 
accession of Charles the Bald to the imperial 
throne, as all the historical records of that period 
abundantly testify [icj. 

They gain VL After the death of Lewis II. a fierce and 
dreadful war broke out between the posterity of 


arisu in tlie 
empire. 


in this intricate controversy, coiiceniin^ which so many false 
decisions have been pronouuce/l, I shall only tnk<» the lihtMty to 
observe, that the ni.itter in debate is as yet dubious, and has 
not, on either side, been represented in such a light as to bring 
conviction. 


[w] See above, sect. 3. 

[w] Bunau, Histor. Imperii Rom. Gorman, tom. iii. p. 482. 
/d. (ioorge Eccard, Ilistor. Franciai Orient, tom. ii. lib. xxxi. 

p. 606. 
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. Chai'leinagiie, among wliicli there were several cent. 
coiripetitoi’s for the empire. This furnished the 
Italian princes, and the Roman pontifl'John Vlll. 
with a favourable opportunity assuming to 
themselves the right of nominating to the imperial 
throne, and of excluding fi'om all part in this 
elocution the nations who had formerly the right of 
suffrage ; and if the opportunity was favourahl(>, 
it was s<dzedwith avidity, and improved with the 
utmost dexterity and zeal. Their favour and in- 
terest was earnestly solicited hy Charles the Bald, 

^vhose entreaties \vere rendered effectual hy rich 
pn'sents, protligious sums of money, and most 
jKunpous promises, in consequence of which he 
was })roclaim('d, A. D. 871>, by the pontiff John 
Ylll. and hy the Italian princes assend)led at Pa- 
via, king of Italy,, and ein[)eror of the Romans. 
Carlomun arul Charles the Gross, who succ^eeded 
Jiim in the kingdom of Italy, and in the Roman 
empire, were also elected hy the Roman pontiff, 
and the Italian princes. After the reigns of these 
princes the empire was torn in pieces ; the most 
deplorable tumults and commotions arose in Italy, 

France, and Germany, which were govtu-ned, or 
rather subdued and usurped, by various chiefs, 
and in this confused scene of things, the highest 
bidder was, by the succour of the gi’eedy pontiff's, 
generally raised to the government of Italy, and 
to tin* impm’ial throne QrJ. 

Vli. Thus the power and influence of the pon- The empe- 
tiff's, in civil affairs, arose in a short time to an™”i*'I'"‘* 
enormous height through the favour and protec- ecciesiasti. 
tion of the princes, in whose cause they had 
ployed the influence which sujxTstition had given poweroithe 
them over the minds of the people. The increase 
of their authority, in religious inatteri:^, was not bishops di. 

minibhc'd. 

[.r] TJiis matter is ani|}ly illustrated by Siironius, in bis famous 
bi>t)!x j,)e Repw Italia?, and by the other writers of German and 
Jialian history. 
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CENT, less rapid nor less considerable, and it arose from 
the same causes. The wisest and most impartial 
!r among the Itoman catholic writers not only ac- 
knowledge, bufeare even at pains to demonstrate, 
that, from theime of Lewis the Meek, the ancient 
rules of ecclesiastical govcimment were gra<lually 
changed in Euroj)e by the counsels and instigation 
of the court of llome, and new laws substituted 
in their place. The European princes suffered 
themselves to be divested of the supreme autho- 
rity in religious matters, which they had derived 
fi‘om Charlemagne; the power of the bishops 
was gi’oatly diminished, and even the authority of 
both jwovincial and general councils began to de- 
cline. The Roman pontiffs, elated witli their 
overgrown pi’osperity, and l>ccome arrogant, be- 
yond measure, by the daily accessions tliat were 
made to their authority, were eagerly bent upon 
pei'suading all, and had, .indeed, the good fortune 
to persuade many, that the bishop of Rome M-'as 
constituted and appointed, by .lesus Christ, su- 
preme legislator and judgeof the church universal ; 
and that, therefore, the bishops derived all their 
autiiority from the Roman pontiff’, nor e.onld the 
councils determine any thing uithout his permis- 
sion and consent [ yj. This opinion, which was 
inculcated by the pontiff’s with the utmost zeal 
an<l ardour, was opposed by such as were ac- 
<jnainted with the aiicient ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions, and the government of the church in the 
earlier ages ; but it was opposed in vain. 

C.y] exri'llcRt work of an anonymous and unkmova 

autlior, \v}r) j^igns hirrisolf D. J3. and wIiosr book is ontitlod, His- 
toice dll Droit EtTk*siasti(jue Public Frani,*ois, pub]i--b<*<l at 
Li»ndon, in two volumes 8 vo, in rbo year 1737, and latt ly r<*j)ub- 
liMlietl III a lariarer and more ^ilendid edition. Tlie autlior of tins 
perfonnanre shows, in a judicious and. con cis.e nianner, the various 
steps hy wliicli the papal authority arose to sucli a monstrous 
hoi^Bt. Ills account of the iiiiuli rentury may he seen in the 
first volume of liis wrirk, at tlie J GOtli pag^e. 
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VIII. In ovder to gain credit to this new ec- cent. 
clesiastical code, so different fronl the ancient 
rules of church government, and to supjiort the i 

liaughty pretensions of the pontiffs to supremacy 
and independence, it was necessary to produce moWais and 
the authority of ancient deeds, to stop the 
of such as were disposed to set bounds to their pommuo * 
usurpations. The bishops of Rome were aware of 
this ; and as those means were looked upon as the 
most lawful that tended best to the accomplish, 
ment of their purposes, they employed some of 
their most ingenious and zealous partisans in 
forging conventions, acts of councils, epistles, and 
sucl) like records, by which it might appear, that, 
in the first ages of the church, the Roman pontifls 
were clothed with the same spiritual majesty and 
supreme authority which they now assumed [z}. 

Among these fictitious supports of the papal dig- 
nity, the famous Decretal Epistles, as they are 
called, said to have been written by the pontiffs 
of the primitive times, deserve chiefly to be stig- 
matised. They were the production of an ob- 
scure writer, who fiaudulently prefixed to them 

[2^] There is just reason to imagine, that these Decretals, and 
various other acts, such as the grants of Charlemagne and Lewis 
the iMeek, w(*re forged with the knowledge and consent of the 
Koinan poiitjffs ; since it is utterly incredible, that these pontiffs 
should, for many ages, have constantly appealed, in support of 
their pretended rights and privileges, to acts anti records that 
wore only the fictions of private persons, and should, with such 
weak arms, have stood out against kings, princes, councils, and 
bishops who were unwilling to receive their yoke, A(*ts of a 
private nature would have been useless here, and public deeds 
w t‘re necessary to accomplish the views of papal ambition. Such 
forgeries were in this century esteemed lawful, on account of 
tlieir supposed tendency to promote the glory of God, and to 
advance the prosperity of the church ; and therefore, it is not 
surprising, that the pontiffs should feel no remoi*sej^ in im- 
posing upon the world frauds and forgeries, that were designed 
TO eni ich the patrimony of St. Peter, ai\d to aggi-andize hia suc- 
re.ssors in the apostolic see, 

VOL. jr. 
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CENT, the name of Isidore, bishop of Seville [#?], to 
iiiaK'e the world believe they had been collected 
^ j” ‘ tiI ^ illustrious and learned prelate. Some of 

them had appeared in the eighth century [/>], but 
they were now entirely drawn from their obscu- 
rity, and produced, with an air of ostentation and 
triumph, to demonstrate the sii])remacy of the 
Roman pontiffs [c]. The decisions of a certain 
Roman council, which is said to have been held 
during the pontificate of Sylvester, were like- 
wise alleged in behalf of the same cause ; but this 
council had never been so mu(;h as heard of 
befoi-e the present century, and the accounts now 
given of it proceeded from the same sourct* with 
the decretals, and were equally authentic. Be 
that as it may, the decrees of this pretended coun- 
cil contributed much to enrich and aggrandize the 


[f^] It is certain tliat tlie forger of tlwi (iecretals was extremely 
desirous of persuading the world that they were collected by 
Isidore, the celebrated bishop of Seville, who lived in the sixtii 
century* See l abricii Bihlioth, Latin. Medii iEvi, toms. v. ]>. 
btil. It was a custom among the hisliopu to add, from a prin- 
cij'.le of Inimility, the epithet Peccator, u e. sinner, to their 
titles; find, accordingly, the forger of the Decretals has added 
the word Peccator after tlie name of Isidore : but this, some ig- 
norant transcribers have absnnily changed into tlu' word Merca- 
to, : and hence it happens that one Isidorus Mercator }iasses for 
rile, fraudulent collector, or fo|^er of the decretals. * 

[/yj See Don Calmet, llistoire de Lorraine, tom. i. j». 

IL Just. Hen, Bohmer. Prsef. ad novum Edit. Juris Canon, 
tom, i. p. xix. Not. 

[r] Beside the authors <*f the Centurbe Magdehurgenses, and 
other WTiters, the learned Bloudel has demonstrated, in an 
ample and satisfactory manner, the spuriousness of the deci eials, 
in his Pseudo-Isidoriifl et Tunanus vapulantes; and in our time 
the cheat is achnowb dged even by the Uoman Catliolics, at 
least by such of them as are possessed of any toleraJ[)le degi-ee 
of judgment and impartiality. See Buddeiis. Isagoge in 'Fbeo- 
lo;>lam, tom. ii. p. 7G2; as also Petr. Constantins, Prolegoni. 
ad Epistolas Pontificum, toni. i. ]).. IGO ; and a Dissertation ot 
Fl» iity, prefixed to tlie sixteenth volume of Ids EccJoiastical 
History. 
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llciinan pontiflfe, and exalt them above all human cent. 
authority and jurisdiction [</]. 

IX. 1 here were not, however, wanting among j 

the Latin bishops, men of prudence and sagacity, 
who saw through these niipious traiids, and per- of these 
ceived the chains that were forging both for tiiom 
and for the church. The French bishops distin- 
guished themselves, in a particular and glorious 
manner, by the zeal and vehemence with whi(!h 
they opposed the spurious decretals, and other like 
tictitious monuments and records, and protested 
against their being received among the laws of the 
church. But the obstinacy of the poutifis, and 
particularly of Nicholas L, conquered this oppo- 
sition, and reduced it to silence. And as the em- 
pire, in the periods that succeeded this contest, 
fell back into the grossest ignorance and darkness, 
there searcidy remained any who were capabU) 
of detecting these odious impostures, or disposed 
to support the expiring liberty of the church. 

The history of the following ages shows, in a mul- 
titude of <leplorabIe examples, the disorders and 
calamities that sprung from the ambition of the 
aspiring pontiffs ; it represents these despotic 
lords of the church labouring, by the aid of their 
im[)ious frauds, to overturn its ancient govern- 
ment, to undermine the authority of its bishops, 
to engross its riches and revenues into their own 
hands ; nay, what is still more horrible, it repre- 
sents them aiming peididious blows at the thrones 
of princes, and endeavouring to lessen their power, 
and to set bounds to their dominion. All this is 
unanimously acknowledged by such as have looked 
with attention and impartiality, into the history of 
the times of which we now write, and is ingenu- 

[i/] See Jo. Launoiua, De Cura EcclesuB erga Pauperes et 
iNIiseros, cap. i. Observat. i. u. 576. tom. ii. pw. 11. opp. 

X 2 
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CENT, ously confessed by men of learning and probity, 
that are well affected to the Romish church and 
its sovereign pontiff [e]. 

The tno moiiastic life was now universally in 

nastic life the highest esteem, and nothing could equal the 
re ute' veneration that was paid to such as devoted them- 
selves to the sacred gloom and indolence of a con- 
vent. The Greeks and Orientals had been long 
accustomed to regard the monkish ordei's and dis- 
cipline with the greatest admiration ; but it w^as 
only since the b^inning of the last century, that 
this holy passion was indulged among the Latins 
to such an extravagant length. In the present 
age it went beyond all bounds : kings, dukes, 
and counts, forgot their true dignity, even the 
fulfilling with zeal the duties of their high sta- 
tions, and affected that contempt of the world 
and its grandeur, which they took for magnani- 
mity, though it was really nothing else but the 
result of a narrow and superstitious spirit. They 
abandoned their thrones, their honoui's, and their 
treasures, and shut themselves up in monasteries, 
with a view of devoting themselves entirely to 
God. Seveial examples of this fanatical extrava- 
gance were exhibited in Italy, France, Germany, 
and Spain, both in this and the preceding cen- 
tury. And if the allurements of worldly pleasures 
and honours had too much power over the n)inds 
of many, to permit their separating themselves 
from human society, during their lives, such en- 
deavoured to make amends for this in their last 
hours ; for when they perceived death approach- 
ing, they demanded the monastic habit, and ac- 
tually put.it on before their depailure, that they 

[cj See the above-mentioned author’s treatise, entitlfMl Regia 
PotestEK in Causis MatrimdniaJ. torn. i. par. ll. opp. p. '/ 6 1 ; 
also Petr. Constantius, Prsef. ad Epist. Romanor. Pontift‘. tom. i. 
p. J27. 
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might be regarded as of the frateroity, and bfe of cent. 
consequence entitled to the fervent prayera and 
other spiritual succoui-s of their ghostly brethren. > 

But nothing affords such a striking and re- 
markable proof of the excessive and fanatical ve-abtotscm- 
neration that was paid to the monastic order, asPl®/®** 
the treatment they received fi’om several kings “nd i*»iic!ir 
and emperoi's, who drew numbers of monks and‘‘'*'’®‘=®i“' 
abbots from their cloisters, and placed them jp 
stations entirely foreign to their vows and their 
character, even amidst the splendour of a court, 
and at the head of affairs. Tne transition, indeed, 

Avas violent, from the obscurity of a convent and 
the study of a liturgy, to sit at the helm of an em« 
pire, and manage the political interests of nations. 

But suish was the case ; and pious princes alleged, 
as a I’eason for this singular choice, that the go- 
vernment of a state could never be better placed 
than in the hands of such holy men, who had 
subdued all irregular appetites and passions, and 
Avere so divested of the lust -of pleasure and am- 
bition, as to be incapable of any unworthy designs ; 
any low, sordid, or selfish views. Hence wo find 
in the history of these times frequent examples of 
monks and abbots performing the functions of 
ambassadors, envoys, and ministers of state, and 
displaying their talents with various success in 
these high and eminent stations. 

XI. The morals, however, of- the monks, Avere a reform. i- 
far from being so pure as to justify the reason al- JJ,"" 
legcd aboA'e for their promotion. Their patrons onier at. 
and protectors, who loaded them with honours 
and preferment, were sensible of the irregular and 
licentious lives that many of them led, and used 
thei#utmost efforts to correct their vices, and, to 
reform their manners. Lewis the Meek distin- 
guished his zeal in the execution of this virtuous 
and noble design ; and, to I'ender it more effec- 
tual, he employed the pious labours of Benedict, 
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CENT, abbot of Aniane, in reforming the monasteries, 
KT II Aquitaine, and afterwards thi'oughoiit the 

, y whole kingdom of Fraiice ; and in restoring, by 
new arid salutary laws, the monastic discipline, 
which was absolutely neglected and fallen into 
decay. This’ worthy ecclesiastic presided, in the 
year 817, hi the council of Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
several wise measures were taken for removing the 
disorders that reigned in the cloisters ; and in 
consequence of the unlimited authority he had 
received from the emperor, he subjected all the 
monks, without exception, to the rule of the fa- 
mous Benedict, abbot of Mount Cassim, annulled 
that variety of rites and customs that had obtained 
in the different monasteries, prescribed to them 
all one uniform method of living, and thus united, 
as it were, into one gw^eral body or society, the 
various ordei's which had hitherto been connected 
by no common bond [y]. This admirable dis- 
cipline, which acquired to Benedict of Aniane 
the highest reputation, and made him be revered 
as the second father of the western monks, flou- 
rished during a certain ti|^e, but afterwards de- 
clined tluongb various causes, until the conclu- 
sion of this century, when, under the calamities 
that oppressed both the church and the om]>ire, 
it almost entirely tMsappeared. 

( anons atid XII. The same ♦•mperor, who had apjieared 
cjiioncsscs. protecting and n'forrning 

the monks, gave also distinguished marks of his 
favour to the order of canons, which Chrodo- 
gangus had introduced in several places during 

[yj Jo. Mabillon, Acta Sanetdr. Ord. Benedict. 8|pr. iv. 
par. I. Prffif. p. xxvii. and IVarf. at] Sie(\ v, p. xxv. Ej^dcrn, 
Annales Ordin. S- Beaediet. tom. ii. p. 430. Calrnot. Hist, 
de Loiraine, tom. i. pi 596. For a parti(;nlnr atToiiiit of 
Beiu*(Uct of Aniane, and hia illustrious virtues, see the Acta 
Sa^t'tor. tom. ii. Febr. p. 606: and the Histoire Litterairo 
de la France, torn. iv. p. 447. 
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tile last century. He distributeil them tlirough ck.nt. 
all the provinces of the empiri*, and instituted also 
an order of canonesses, which was the first female 
convent known in the Christian world [^]. For 
each of these orders the zealous emperor hud a 
rule drawn up, A. D, 8I7, in the council of Aix- 
Ja-Clmpellc, which he substituted in the place of 
that which had been appointed by Chrodegangus ; 
and tins new rule was observed in most of the 
monasteries and convents of the canons and ca- 
nonesses in the west until the twelfth century, 
notwithstanding that it was disapproved of by the* 

<‘ourt of Rome [h]. The author of the rule that 
was appointed for the canons was, undoubtedly, 
Amalai'ius, a presbyter of Metz; but it is not so 
certain whether that which was drawn up for tlu^ 
canonesses was compose^ by the same hand [/J. 

Bo that as it may, the canonical order grew into 

[< 7 j See Mabilloii, Annal. Orcliii. S. Benedict!, torn. ii. 

p. 428. 

[4] This rule was condeninod in a comicil held at lioine, 

A, D. 1059, under the pontiff Nicholas II. The pret(*xtR used 
hy the pontiff and the assembled prelates to justify their disap- 
prohation of this ruhs were, that it periuilted the canons to en- 
joy the possessions they had before their vows, and allowed 1«> 

4‘ach of them too larne a portion of bread and u ine ; Ifut tin' 
true reason was, that this order had heeii instituted hy an ern- 
p<M*or Avitliout either the consent or knowledge of the Roman 
])ontitf. Ror an account of the rule an<l discipline of tln'se 
canons, see Rleury's Eccles. Hist. tom. x. p, 1(38, 1G4, kc- Brus- 
sels erlition in J2ino. 

[/J Lud. Thoinassin, Disciplin. Kccles. Vet. et Novfe, ])ar. J. 
lih. iii. cap. xlh, xliii. Muratori, Aiitiq- Ital. Medii ^Evi, torn. 

V. p. 186. 540. No accounts of the canon.s are less worthy of 
credit than those that are given by writers who have been them- 
selves membei-s of that onler, such as Raymond Chapponel’s His- 
toire <les Chanoines, published at Paris in 8v<», in the year 1699 ; 
for these Avritors, from fond prejudices in favour of their institu- 
tion, and an ambitious desire of enhancing its merit, and render- 
ing it respectable, derive the origin of canonical order from 
(Miri.st and his apostles, or trace it up, at least, to the first ages 
of ihe Cinistian church. 
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CENT, high repute ; and from this time a gi’eat number 
PART ri <^onvents were erected for them tlirough all 
V j > the western provinces, and were richly endowed 
by the liberality of pious and opulent Christians. 
But this institution degenerated in a short time, 
like all others, from its primitive purity, and 
ceased to answer the laudable intention and de- 
sign of its worthy founders 

^aI*Gre"k theological writers that flourish- 

©d among the Greeks, the following are the most 
remarkable ; 

Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, a man of 
most profound and universal erudition, whose 
Bibliotheca [/] Epistles, and other writings, arc 
yet valuable on many accounts. 

Nicephorus, also a patriarch of the above-men- 
tioned city, who, among other productions, pub- 
lished a warm defence of the worship of images 
against the enemies of that idolatrous service [»»]. 

Theodores Studites, who acquired a name 
chiefly by his warm opposition to the Iconoclasts, 
and by the zeal with which he wTote in favour of 
image worship [m], 

The same cause has principally contributed to 
transmit to after-ages the names of Theodorus 
Graptus, Methodius, ’who obtained the title of 
C’onfessor for Kis adherence to image-worship in 


Calmet, Hist, de J.omiine, tom. i. p. 591. Hist. Litte- 
raire tie la Franc e, tom. iv. p. 536. 

Q/]] Sec Camu»at, Hbtoire des JouiTiaux, tom. i. p. 87. 

[jwJ Acta, Sanctor. tom. ii- Martii ad d. xiii. p. 293. Oudi- 
11 U 8 . Sci-iptor. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 2. 

[ 7 /] Theodore Studites was one of the most voluminous 
writers of tliis century, and would certainly have been known as 
a man of genius and learning to after-ages, though the contro- 
versy concerning images had never existed. There are of Iiis 
writings, yet extant, 266 letters, several treatises against the 
Iconoclaats, 124 epigrams in lambics, and a large manuscript, 
whicji) contains a coOrse^of ' oatecbetical instruction concerning 
the duties of the monostie 
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tlie very face of pei-secution, Theodorus Abu- cent. 
eara [o], Petru» Siculus, Nicetas, David, and 
othere, who would probably have been long since 
buried in oblivion, had not the various contests 
between the Greek and Latin churches, and the 
divisions of the former among themselves upon 
the question concerning images, excited the ve- 
hemence of these inconsiderable writers, and fur- 
nished them with an occasion of making some 
noise in the world. 

Moses Barcepha, a Syrian bishop, surpassed by 
far all whom we have now been mentioning, and 
deserved the shining reputation which be has ob- 
tained in the republic of letters, as what we have 
yet extant of bis works discover several marks of 
true genius, and an uncommon acquaintance with 
the art of writing ^ 

XIV. Rabanus Maurus, archbishop of Mentz, Latin 
is deservedly placed at the head of the Latin wri- 
ters of this age ; the force of his genius, the ex- 
tent of his knowledge, and the multitude of pro- 
ductions that flowed from his pen, entitle him to 
this distinguished ranlj, and render improper all 
eornparison betw'ccn him and his contemporaries. 

ITe may be called the gi’eat light of Gennany and 
France, since it was fi’om the prodigious fund of 
knowledge he possessed, that these nations derived 
principally their religious instruction. His wri- 
tings were every where in the bands of the 
learned [^], and were held in such veneration, 
that, during four centuries, the most eminent of 
the Latin divines appealed to them as authority in 


[/ 7 j See Bayle's Dictionary, vol. i. at tbo aiticle Aha- 
ffara. 

[p] Jos. Sinr. Asseiiianiii Biblioth. Client. Vatican, tom. ii. 
p. 127. 

[ 5 ^] See, for a particular account of the life and wiitings of 
Rahaniifi Maurus, the Hiatoire Litteraire de la Fi-ance, tom. v. 
p. 151 ; as also the Acta Sauctor. torn. i. Febr. p. 500. 
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CENT, roligious matters, and adopted almost uiuversally 
paL^’ii. sentiments they contained. After this illiis- 
trious prelate, the writers that are most Avorthy of 
^ mention are ; 

Agobard, archbishop of Lyons, a man of wis- 
dom and prudence, and far from being destitute of 
literary merit ; but whose reputation has deserved- 
ly suffered by his justifying, and even fomenting, 
the rebellion of Lothaire and Pej)in against Lewis 
the Meek, their father and their sovereign [/•]. 

Ilildiftf], abbot of St. Dennis, who acquired no 
small reputation by a work, entitled Areopagi- 
tica [.v]. 

Eginhard, abbot of Selingcstat, the celebrated 
author of the Life pf Charlemagne, I’emarkablo 
for the beauty of his diction, the perspi(*,nity and 
elegance of his style, and a variety of olher lite- 
rary accomplishments 

Claudius, bishop of Turin, whose Exposition of 
several Books of Scripture as also his (Jhi’o- 
nology, gained him an eminent and lasting repu- 
tation [?/']. 

[r] Soe Colonio, Hist. LiUor. dt* la Villo dc* Lyon, tom. ii. 
p. 03. Goiioral Dictionary, at tlie aitirle A^^obard. Hist. Lirtt*- 
Tiiin* de la franco, tom. iv% j). 507. Agobard o])|)os(Hi wilb 
/Tcul }»otb the worship and the use of iina^os, in bis famous book, 

1 >0 Picturis et Imaginibus, a work whicb has j»roatIy ombarrasscul 
the doctors of the Koniidi cburch.] 

f.v] Hist. Littcraire <le la Franco, torn. iv. p. 007. 

[/] Hist. Litleraire do la France, tom. iv. p. 550. See aKo 
the Idft* ot C!bavlemat<nf», of whicb tho best of fourtetMi edilimis 
is that publishiMl by SchminkiuH, at TJtrocbt, in the year 1711. 

[?/] [This prelate, who was famou!; for his knowlcd^io of the 
lioly scriptures, cumpose<l three hooks of commentaries upmi 
fumesi^j, four upon l^xodus, and several upon Leviticus. lie 
n rote also a f-onimetitaiy upon tho Gospel of St. Matthew, in 
which tliere are many excellent ibiim-s, and an exposition oi‘ all 
the l^pistles of St. Paul. His commentary on the Epistle to the 
(lalatians is piinted, but all the rest are in iTianiis(‘ri}>t.] 

£w] Se(* Simon, Critique do la liiblioth. Eccles. do M. Du 
Pin, torn. i. p. 
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, Froculf, bishop of Lysi('ux, whose Chronicle, cent. 
which is no more than a heavy compilation, is yet 
extant. Wyw 

Scrvattis Lnpus, of whose composition we have 
several epistles a»id treatises ; and who, though a 
copious and subtile writer, is yet defective in point 
of elegance and erudition 

Drepanins Florus, who left behind him se- 
veral Poems, An Exposition of certain Books of 
Scripture, and other performances less worthy of 
attention [y]. 

Christian Druthmar, the author of A Commen- 
tary upon St. Matthew’s Gospel [z]. 

Godesohalc, a monk of Orbais, Avho rendered 
his name immortal by the controversy whi(di he 
set on foot concerning Predestination and Free 
Grace. 

Paschasius Radbert [<7], a name famous in the 
contest concerning The real Presence of Christ’s 
Body in the Eucharist ; and who, to pass in silence 
his other writings, composed a book upon tliis 
very subject, which furnished abundant matter of 
dispute tl)roughout this century. 

Bertrainn, or Retramn, a monk of Corby, who 
deserves the first rank among the writers that re- 
futed the doctrine of Radbert ; and whose book 
concerning The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
which was composed by the order of Charles flic 
Bald, gave also occasion to many contests among 
learned divines [dj. 

IJaymo, bishop of Halbei’stadt, the laborious 
author of several treatises upon various subjects, 

[.r] Histoirp Litteraire de la France, tom. v. p. 25.5. 

Cy] Colonia, Histoire Litter, de Lyon, tom. ii. p. J35. Hist. 

Litter, de la France, tom. v. p. 213. 

[z] Hist. Litter, de la Finnce, tom. v. p. 84. 

[rt] For an acconiit of Radbert, see the Histoire Litter, de hi 
France, tom. v. p. 287. 

[5] Wp shall have occasion to speak more particularly of 
licrtiamn, and his book, in (he following chapter. 
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CKNT. and who is more to be esteemed for his industry 
and diligence than for his genius and learning [cj. 

Walafridus Strabo, who acquired no mean re- 
putation by his Poems, his Lives of the Saints, 
and his Explications of many of the more difficult 
passages of Scripture [d], 

Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, a man of an 
imperious and turbulent spirit ; but who deserves, 
notwithstanding, a distinguished place among the 
Latin writers of this century, since his works dis- 
cover an*faspiring genius, and an ardent zeal in 
the pursuit of truth ; and tend, moreover, in a sin- 
gular manner, to throw light, both upon the civil 
and ecclesiastical history of the age in which he 
lived [e]. 

Johannes Scotus Erigena, the friend and com- 
panion of Charies the Bald, an eminent philoso- 
pher, and a learned divine, whose erudition was 
accompanied with uncommon marks of sagacity 
and genius, and whose various performances, as 
well as his translations from the Greek, gained 
him a shining and lasting reputation [/]. 

It is sufficient barely to name Remigius Ber- 
tharius, Ado, Aimoin Heric,- Regino, abbot of 
Prum, and others, of whom the most common 
MTiters of ecclesiastical history give arnjde ac- 
counts. 

[«] It is proper to ob^ierve, that a’ gi*eat part of the Avri tings 
that are attributed to Haynio, bishop of Halberstadt, were com- 
posed by llemij or lleniigiu •, of Auxerre. See Cassirnir Oiidinu^, 
Comment, de Scriptor. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 330. Histoire Litte- 
raire de la Fiance, tom. v. p. IIL tom- vi. p. 106. Le lleuf, 
Recueil de Dias, sur rilistoire de la France^ tom. i. p. 

[fi] See the Histoire Litter, de la France, tom. v. p. 514'. 

[e] Ibid. tom. v. p. 416. 

[/] ^6® Herm. Coiiringius, Aritiq. Acadeinicae, p. 300. 
Hist. Litter, de la Fraoce^ tom. v. p. 416. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Concerning the Doctrine of the Christian Church 
" during this Century, 

I. The zesil of Cliai'lemagne for the interests cent. 
of Christianity, and his liberality to the learned, 
encouraged many to apply themselves diligently ‘ 
to the study of the scriptures, and to tlfe pui'suit 
of religious truth ; and as long as this eminent set able aia^c 
of divines remained, the western provinces were 
happily ])reserved from many errora, and from a 
variety of superstitious practices. Thus we find 
among the writers of this age several men of emi- 
nent talents, whose productions show that the 
lustre of true erudition and theology was not, as 
yet, totally eclipsed. But these illustrious lumi- 
naries of the chiireh disappeared one after the 
other, and barbarism and ignorance, encouraged 
by their departure, resumed their ancient seats, 
and lu'ought, in their train, a prodigious multi- 
tiule of devout follies, odious superstitions, and 
abominable erroi's. Nor did any encourage and 
propagate with more zeal and ardour these super- 
stitious innovations, than the sacerdotal orders, 
the spiritual guides of a deluded people. And if 
we impure how it came to pass,that the clergy were 
so zealous in such an inglorious cause, we shall 
find that this zeal was, in some, the eflect of igno- 
ran<;(‘, and, in others, the fruit of avarice and am- 
bition ; since much was to be gained, both in 
)>oint of authority and opulence, from the progress 
of supei'stition. Christianity among the Greeks 
and Orientals was almost in the same declining 
and deplorable state ; though there arose, from 
time to time, in the eastern provinces, men of 
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CENT, superior abilities, who endeavoured to support the 
cause of true religion, and to raise it from the 
pressures under which it laboured. 

II. The causes of this unhappy revolution, that 
to which u covered the Christian church with superstition and 
owing, darkness, will appear evident to such as are at all 
acquainted with the history of these times. The 
Oriental doctors, miserably divided among them- 
selves, and involved in the bitterest contentions 
and quarrels with the western churches, lost all 
notion of the true spirit and genius of Christianity, 
and, corrupted and biassed by the prejudices and 
passions that are generally excited and nourished 
by ill-managed controversy, became incapable of 
promoting the true and essential interests of reli- 
gion. Intent also upon defending the excellence 
and divine authority of their doctrine and disci- 
pline against the Latin doctors, and in maintain- 
ing among themselves the worship of images, 
which begun to be warmly opposed, they ad- 
vanced many things in the course of these dis- 
putes that were highly erroneous ; and as one error 
^bllo^vs another, their number increased from <lay 
to day. The savage and uunatui’al lives of tlui 
monks and hermits, whose number was prodi- 
gious, and whose authority was considerable, who 
haunted the woods and deserts, the gloomy scenes 
of their extravagant devotion, contributed much, 
among other causes, to the decay of solid and ra- 
tional piety. Add to all this, the irruptions of 
the barbarous nations into the west, the atrocious 
ex^pits of usurping princes, the drooping and 
ne^cted condition of all the various branches of 
learning, the ambitious frenzy of the Roman 
pontiffs, who were incessantly gaping after ne\v 
accessions of authority and dominion, tln^ fraials 
and tricks of the monastic ordei's, carried on under 
the- specious mash of religion, and then wo shall 
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SCO the true causes tliat founded tlie empire of cent. 
superstition and error, upon the ruins of virtue, 
j)iety, and reason. > 

111. The ignorance and comiption that Xhe i-or 

iioun'd the Christian church, in tliis century, rupt igno- 
were gri'at beyond measure ; and wi'n* tliere no 
other examples of their enormity upon record tiTmignl’a 
than the single instance of tliat stupid veneration 
that was paid to the bones and carcasses of de- 
narhul saints, this would he sufficient to convince ‘I"' 
us ol th<‘ deplorable progress or supei'stition. 1 his of ii,e foou 
idolatrous devotion was now considered as 
most sacred and momentous branch of religion, was paid to 
HOT (lid anv dine lo ontoi'tain the smallest 

* , f V • . . 1 1 1* 1 theu- 

of hiidiiii;- the Deity propitious, heion^ they hai^lrciks. 
assiu-ed tliemsidves of the protection and inter- 
cession of some one or other of the saintly order. 

] lonei' it was, that every church, and indeed every 
jirivate. Christian, had their particular patron 
among the saints, from an apprehension that their 
sjiirituat interests would he but indifferently ma- 
naged by those who were already employed about 
the souls of otiu'rs ; for they judged, in this ro- 
spi'ct, of the saints as they did of mortals, whose 
cajiacity is too limited to comprehend a vast va- 
riety of objects. This notion rendered it neces- 
sary to multijdy prodigiously the number of the 
saints, and to create daily new patrons for the de- 
hided people : and this was done with the utmost 
zeal. The jiriests and monks set their invention 
at work, and peopled, at discretion, the invisible 
Avorld with imaginary protectoi>i. They dispelled 
th(‘ thick darkness which covered the jiretended 
spiritual exploits of many holy men ; and they in- 
viuih'd both names and histories of saints [ </] that 
never existed, that they might not bo at a loss to 

r.v] MitMlt'toii’s from Konio, paxsiin, in 

\v<* find tho iiaiiK's of St. liaccliOj St. Viar, St. Amphibolus, 
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The Internal History of the Church, 

CENT, funiisli the credulous and wrctclied uiullitude 
PA^T II objects proper to perpetuate Ibeir supersti- 
V j > tiori, and to nourish their t;onlidenee. Many chose 
their own guides, and coimnitled iJieir spiritual 
interests either to pliantoins oftlieir own eri'ation, 
or to disti'acted fanatics, whom they (‘steenied as 
saintS', for no other reason than their li.uing lived 
like madmen. 

The saints IV. The ccclesiastical (iomieils found it ni'ct's- 
caiionized. length, to set Jiinils to llu' licentious su- 

pei’Stition of those ignorant wretches, who, u ith 
a view to have still more friends at court, H»r 
such were tlunr gross notions of things, wtaa* daily 
adding new saints to the list of tlu ir ctdesliiil 
mediators. Th<>y accordingl)', declari'd hy a so- 
lemn decree, that no d<‘parted Christiiin should 
he considered as a memlx'r of *^h<* saintly ot<h*r, 
before the bishop in a jirtivinciiiJ <!tiuricil .uid in 
presence of the people, had pitutounceil him 
worthy of that distinguislu'd honour [h |. This i-e- 
medy, feeble and illusory as it u as, contributed, 
in some measure, to ri’struin the fanati id temerity 
of the saint-makei*s j but, in its I'onseipiences, it 
M'as the occasion of a new accession of jiower to 
the llomau pontiff. Kven so early as this century 
many Avere of o}tinion, that it was propi'r and 
expedient, though not absolutely n(‘<.essary, that 
tile decisions of htshops and councils should he 
confirmed hy the consent and authority of the 
Roman pontiff, whom they considered as the 
supreme and universal bishop ; and this will not 
ajjpear surprising to any who reflect upon the 
enonnous strides Avhich the bishops of Rome made 
towai'ds unbounded dominion in this barbarous 

Mabilloii, Act, Saurlor. OrtL Benedivti, Sa*f. v. Prad’. 
i'. 44 » Laiiiioy, De Liizari, Ma^^daieiia?, et iMartim* in l^o- 
vinriam appulhii, vap. i. ^ect. p. 342. tom, ii. par. 1. opp. 
FrT^ic. Pagi Breviariiim Fontif. liomanor. tom. ii. p. 250. tom. 
iii, p. 30. 
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an<l snjx^rstitioiis whose (corruption and dark^ cen t. 
ness \v<‘re p(‘euliarly favourable to ifieir ambitious 
protensiou'i. It is true, wo have no exani}>le of ^ 
aiiy p(‘rson solemnly sainted by the bishop of Home 
aloru', Ix'fore the tentli century [a], when lldal- 
rie, bisho|) of Auj!,sburf?, received this dignity in 
a forma) maimer from John XV. It is, howevxT, 

C(‘rtain, that before that time the Roman pontiffs 
were consultixl in matt('rs of that nature, and their 
jud^^-menl respe<‘ted in the (‘hoi(‘e of those that 
were to l><‘ Jionoured with ^aiiitship [/’j ; and it 
was hy su<‘h sh'ps as these, Ihd the <*liurch of 
l{om(‘ <sinr‘oss(S'l loitselfihe eKxnioe oftiu'se tu- 
telary di\initi(‘s wbirli at was disting-uisli- 

( d !)y i!)r tiih' ot‘ ( anoni/atio-n. 

\ Tins j)r(‘|/os1ei*ous nmiliplirutiou of Saints f/Ui's tiT 
wa^ a iKHV sounc of ahus(‘^ ami framls. It was^^“ 
thouuht fM‘(*essary to wi'ite tin lives of these eis 
lestial j)atr(His, in ord(M- to jiroeure for tliem the 
venoraiion and eonffdenee ot‘ a delnded ondti* 
tud(‘ ; and liere lying wondei's w(‘re irna nled, 
and all the rc'sourees of forgery and faldt* 4sx:- 
hausted, to ceh'hratt^ (.‘xjiloits whieii iuid ik^vct 
been performed, and to perpetuate the rmnnory 
of holy [lersons who had never existed. V\ (‘ liave 
yet extant a prodigious quantity of tliese triiliug 
legends, the greatest part of which w(n’e, un- 
doiihtcMlly, forged after the time of Charlc'- 
magne, hy the monastic writers, who had both 

[/] Spo Dan. Papobrochius, De Solennium Canonisatinniim 
fnitiis et Progres^s*. in Propyla*o Actor. SS. ineiiH. ^Faiu p. 171 ; 
and the other autliorn who have written upon tliis sidiject, of 
which there is an ample list in the Bihljographia Antiipmr. of 
Fahriciiis, cap. vii. sect. 25. p. 270. 

See the candi<! and impartial account that is given of this 
matter hy the late pope Benedict XIV. in hie lal)onou8 work, I^e 
Servoruni Dei Beatifieatione et Beatoruin Oanoiiizatione, lih. i. 
cap. 7. p. 50. tom. i. opp. edit. Hoinau. It were to he wished, 
that historians of the church of Rome would learn to imitate the 
prudenee, moderation, and equity of tl'*at illustrious pontiff. 

VOL. It. Y 



'rht Ini ft tail llisloti/ of l/it CJtutch. 

CKNT. l]io iiM'linatioji and leisure to edify the ehurch by 
PART II P’^***!^ frauds. The same iiTijioslors, who 

V j j peojded the celestial regions with fictitious saints, 
employed also their fruitful inventions in enjhel- 
lishing w'ith false miracles, and various other im- 
pertinent forgeries, the histmy of those, who had 
been really inai’tyi's or confessors iii the caiisi* 
of Christ ; these fictions, how(‘v<'r, did not pass 
with impunity, hut were severely censmed by 
some of the most eminent writers of the times in 
wliich they were imposed tipon the credulity ol‘ 
the public f/3. Various were the motives that 
engaged different persons to*j)ro])agate, or eonii- 
lenanee, these impostors. Some wi're excited lo 
this by the seductions of a false devotion, m Inch 
reigned in this perverse and ignormil age, and 
made them imagine, that departed saints wen; 
highly delighted with the applauses and vr'ru'ra- 
tiori of mortals, and never failed to ciwvn with j>e- 
<Mdiar marks of their favour and, protect ion sncih 
as were zealous in honouring th('ii* mernoj'ies, 
.and in ccl<‘brating their exploits. The jirospect 
of gain, and the ambitious desire of being reve- 
renc,ed by the multitude, engaged others to mul- 
tiply the number, and to maintain the credit of the 
legends, or saintly registei's. For the churclu's 
that were dedicated to the saints wore perpe- 
tually crowded witli supplicants, who flocked to 
them with rich presents, in order to obtain succour 

[/] See S^rvatus Lupus, Vita MaxijYiini, p. 275, 270- aiul tliF 
vancVid and learned obsei*\"ationH upon tliis subject tbfit are to be 
found in various places of tlie works of tin; rebO»rat(!d Launoy ; r. f/. 
in lus' Dispunotio Epistobr^ Petri de Marca, do t<*niporo (pio in 
(lallia Lbristi fides rocepta, cap- xiv. p. J 10. in bis Dissertationes 
di* Prime's Ciiristiana! Keliu;. i;i Gallia Initiis, Dlss. ii. p. PI 2, 144, 
1-15, J47, IfiS, 159, 181. — De Lazari, Ma^dal. et IMartlm* in 
( biliimn A]>pulsu. p. 840. — De Duobus Dionysiis, p. 527, 529, 
580 4.0111, ii. part I. opp. — See also Marteno, Thesaunis Anecdo- 
tor. toin. i. p. 151. — Hist. Litter, de la France, toni. iv. p. 278. 
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uihIop tlio fifflictions they su/Feml, or deliverance cent. 
from the dangers which they ha<l reason to appro- ^ 
hend. And it was esteemed also a high honour ,, ] 
to he the more immediate ministers of these tute* 
lary mediators, who, as it is likewise proper to 
ohsorvci, Avore esteemed and freijuentcd in propor- 
tion to their antiipiity, and to the number ami 
imporlance of the pretended miracles that had 
rendered their lives illustrious. This latter cir- 
cumstance otfered a strong temptation to such as 
were employed hy the various churches in writing 
tli«‘ liv('s of their tutelar saints, to sujiply hy in- 
\-ention the defects of truth, and to embellish 
llieir legends with tietitious prodigies; nay, they 
w(‘re not only tempted to this imposture, but 
weiT' even obliged to make use of it in order to 
swell the fame of their respective patrons [?«]. 

V I. Hut even all this was insufficient to satisfy a passion, 
the demands of superstition, nourished by the stra- ^^*,' 1 ’,"^“'''* 
1 agems of a corrupt and designing priesthood, and rpiu-s pre. 
(‘onumted by the zeal of the more ignorant and''®'’'" 
stupid sons of the church. It was not enough to 
ri'verence departed saints, and to confide in their 
intercession and succoui's ; it was not enough to 
clothe them ivith an imaginary power of healing 
<liseases, working miracles, and delivering from 
all sorts of calamities and dangers ; their bones, 
their clothes, the apparel and furniture they had 
possessed during their lives', the very ground 
wliich they had touched, or in which their putri- 
fied ('arcasos wore laid, were treateil with a stupid 
viMieration, and supposed to retain the rnarvolloua 
virtue of healing all disorders both of body and 
mind, and of defending such as possessed them 
against all the assaults and devices of Satan. The 

Of 51]] tlio livps of the saints written in this century, 
rioiu* me nion? liable to suspicion than those drawn up by tJ»e 
Hritoiis and Korinans, See Mabillon, Pi*a*f. ad Saec. i. Rene- 
diiiiii. sub init. 
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The Inhtrtud Uisl^rt/ of the Hhon h. 

CENT, coiisoquonce of this wretched notion was, that 
IX. oA'ci y one was eager to provide himself with these 
saintary remedies, for wliich purpose great nnm- 
hers undei'took fatiguing and perilous voyages, 
and subjected themselves to all sorts of hanlships; 
while others made use of this delusion to accu- 
mulate their riches, and to impose upon the mi- 
serable multitude by the most impious and 
shocking inventions. As the demand for relics 
was prodigious and universal, the clergy employ- 
ed all their dexterity to satisfy these demands, 
and were far from being nice in the methods tlx'y 
used for that end. The bodies of the saints were 
sought by fasting and prayer instituted by the 
priest in order to obtain a divine answer, and an 
infallible direction, and this pretended direction 
never failed to accomplish their desires ; the holy 
carcass was always found, and that always in con- 
sequence, as they impiously gave out, of the sug- 
gestion and inspiration of God himsidf. Kach 
discoveiy of this kind was attended w^ith excessive' 
(h'monstrations of joy, and animated the zeal of 
these devout seekers to enrich the church still more 
and move with this new kind of treasure. Many 
travelled with this view into the eastern provimu's, 
and frequented the places which Chri.st and his 
disciples had honoured with their presence, that 
with the bones and other sacTcd remains of the 
fii’st hei'alds of tlu* gospel, they might comfort 
dejected minds, calm trembling consciences, save 
sinking states, and defend their inhabitants from 
all sorts of calamities. Nor did these pious tra- 
vellers return home empty ; the craft, dexterity, 
and knaveiy of tiie Greeks found a rich prey in 
the stujiid credulity of the Latin relic-hunters, 
and made a jirofitable commerce of this new de- 
\oti<»n. The latter paid considerable sums for 
legs and arms, skulls and jaw-bones, (several of 
winch wei’c pagan, and some not human,) and 
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othor thiiifjs Oiat woro supposod lo have belonged cfnt. 
to the priinitiv«‘ \vortl)iesof tli<^ Christian ehureli ; 
and tlnis the Latin churches came to the posses- 
sion of those celebrated relics of St. Mark, St. 

James, St. Bartholomew, Cyprian, Pantaleon, 
and otlnn’s, which they show at this day with so 
much ostentation. But there were many, who, 
unalde to procure for themselves these spiritual 
treasures by voyages and prayers, had recourse to 
violence and theft ; for all sorts of means, and all 
sorts of attempts in a cause of this nature w'ere 
<'onsidered, when successful, as pious and acccpt- 
.ihle lo the Supreme Being [w]. 

VH. Tin* study <>flhe holy scriptures languish- ' 
ed much among the (ireeks in this centurv. Pho- ' 
tiuSj M coniposea a book or i^uestioiis [oj, rolat- i 
ing to vari(»us j)assages of scripture. An Exposi."V'^”'« 
tion of the Epistles of St. Paul, and other produc- 
tions of the same nature [/;], was one of the few 
that (‘inployed their talents in the illustration of the 
sacr(‘tl MTitings. He was a man of great sagacity 
and genius, who prefern'd the dictates of reason 
lo tlu'i decisions of authority; notwithstanding all 
which, he cannot he recommended as a niod(!l to 

[«] S<e ^fiiratovii Aiitiq. Ifal. Medii tom. v. p. G. wlio 
j;iv<‘s fvamplps of tin* truth of this asst'rtion, 

work, which is eiitithnl Ampliilochia, from iu 
(jMvliiLf ht*tMi addrossiul to An)])hilochius, hishop of Cv/icum, 

<-onsi‘-(s of (pipstions, and ansAvevs to thorn ; a sixth pai’t of 
whi<*}i, lit loast, tiro to he found in the Epistles of J^lmtiiis, pub- 
lished at London in Kijl, hy bishop Monttigue. The most of 
these (|uestioiis relate to dilVerent texts of the Old and New 
Tt'stainent ; luit these are iiiterspeitied u itli otliers of a philoso- 
])hieal and literary kind. This work is still extant in MSS. in 
the V'^atiean, Barheriiiiari, an<l Bavarian libraries. 

( /j] Such as a eatena, or chain, of coni men lari es on the 
hook of J’salms, compiled from the writings of Athanasius, 

Basil, Chrysostom, itc. and a coinnientary upon the Pro])li<*ts, 
both of which are yet extant in MSS. the former in tlie Bihlio- 
dieca Segiieriana, or Coisliniaiia, and the hitter in the Vatican 
lilijai V. 




The. Intc.nud History of the Chureh. 

CENT, other coinmoiitatoi*s. The other (Ireek wriU'i-s, 
PAiiT II. attempted to explain the holy script iirey, did 
V j > little more than compile and accumulate vanous 

passages from the commentatoi’s of the precinling 
ages ; and this method was the origin of thosci 
<iaten8P, or chains of commentaries, so nuich in 
vogue among the Greeks dui'ing this century, of 
which a considerahle nund)er have' come down to 
our times, and which consisted entirely in a col- 
lection of the explications of scripture that were 
scattered up and down* in the ancient writei-s. 
The greatest part of the theological Avriters, tiiul- 
ing themselves incapable of mori' arduous under- 
takings, confined their labours to this compil- 
ing method, to the great detriment of sacred 
criticism. 

Ociciuof VUI. The Latin commentators nere vastly su- 
ti .0 i-atiii ij, number to those among the (irei'ks, 

tort. whidi was owing to the zeal arul iniinifircMtci' ot 
(^Iharlcmagne, who, both by his liboi-ality and 
by his example, had excited and encournged tlu' 
doctors of the preceding age to tlu; stiuiy oi' the 
scri])turcs. Of these expositors llu're are two, 
at least, who are woilby of esteem, (dirislijin 
Druthmar, whose Commentary on St. iMaltlu'w, 
is come down to our times [yj ; and the abbot 
Bei*tharius, whoso two books concerning I'unda- 
mentals, are also - aid to be y(d e.xtant. The ri'st 
seem unequal to the important office of saeriMl 
critics, and may bi' divided into two cJassi's, whieli 
we have had already occasion to mention in flu; 
fiourse of this history; the class of those, who 
merely collected and reduced into a mass the opi- 
nions and explications of the ancients, and that 

[17] Seo R. Simon, (lietoire Critique lies Fiiiieqiaii'c Coin- 
luenUiteiirsi du Nouv. T<“.stairiwit, cliap. xxv. p. tHH ; as also liis 
t'lilique dc la Bililiothequo Eeelesiiistupie de M. l)ii Pin, loiii. 
1. p. -.iO.C who, in Ids xxvith and xxviith chaptei, ei\es an ac- 
coiwt of niohl of the niitem incnlioneil liere. 
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ol' a fantastic sot of exposifors, who wore always cknt. 
hunting after mysteries in the plainest expressions, 
and labouring to deduce a variety of abstruse and 
hidden significations from every passage of scri[)- 
tore, alt which they did, for the most part, in a 
voiy clumsy and uncouth manner. At the head 
of the first (‘lass was Rahanus Maurus, who ac- 
Iviiowledges that he borrowed from the ancient 
doctors the materials he made use of in illustrating 
the (xospi.'l of St. Matthew, and the Epistles of 
St. I*aul ; Walafrid Strabo, who borrowed his 
explications chiefly from Rahanus; Claudius of 
Turin, who trod in the footsteps of Augustin 
and()rig(‘n; Hincmar, whose Exposition of the 
I’our Rooks of Kings, compiled from tin; fath(>rs, 
are yet (Wtant; Remigius of Auxern', who d(“- 
rived from the same source his illustrations on the 
l^salms, and other books of sacred writ ; Sedulius, 
who explained in the same manner the Episth's 
of St. Ihvul ; Morus, Haymo, bisho[) ol‘ llalber- 
stadt, and others, v.hom, for the sake of brevity. 


W(' ])ass in silerux'. 

I\. Ral tanus Maurus, whom we inti’oduced AiUgor 
above at the head of the compilers of the fathers, 
deserves also an (iminent place among the allego- 
rical couuinuitators, on account of his dilfuse and 
teilioiis woi k, entith'd Scripture Allegories. To 
this class also belong Smaragdus, Haymo, Scotus, 
I’aM-hasiiis Ihidlawt, and many otlu'rs, whom it 
is not nec<‘ssary tiaamention. The fundamental 
and general principle, in which all the wrih'rs of 
this class agree, is, that, besides tin; lih'rul signi- 
fication of each passage in scripture, there ai'c 
hidden and deep senses which escape the vulgar 
(we ; lait tiny are not agreed about the mnnlx'r 
of tluwe mysterious significations. .Some attri- 
bute to every |»ln‘ase thri'C senses; others four; 
of hers again live ; nay, th(‘ir nmnlu'r is <*arrii‘d to 
seven by Angi'lonu', a nioid< of Lysituix, an a<'ul(*. 
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CKNT. tlioii"!) fiiniatitit; Avritor, and who is far from de- 
IX. sci-vitjg tln‘ meanest rank amonc the expositors of 
, this eentiirv[rj. 

Tiw St 110 teaoliers of theology were still more eon- 

of .h'u'Mo temptihle than the commentators, and the (jlroeks 
tiicoio"y. {IS well as the Latins were extremely negligent 
both in unfolding the nature, and proving the 
truth of the doctrines of Christianity. Their 
method of inculcating divine truth was dry and 
unsatisfactory, and more adapted to fill the me- 
mory with sentences, than to enlighten the nn- 
diM'standing, or to improve the judgment. I’he 
Creeks, for tlie most part, followed implicitly 
Damascenus, while the Latins submitted their 
hoodwinked intellects to the authority of Augus- 
tin. Authority became the test of truth, and sup- 
plied in arrogance what it wanted in argument. 
That magisterial decisions were employed in the 
place of reason appears manifestly from the ('ol- 
lectanenm de trihus Quapstionibus of Servatns 
Liipus ; and also from a Treatise of llernigius, 
conciwning the Necessity of holding fast the 'IVuths 
of the Gospel, and of maintaining inviolabh* the 
sacred Authority of the holy and orthodox Fathers. 
If any d<*igned to appeal to the authority of the 
scriptures in defence of their systems, they either 
explained them in an allegorical manner, or im- 
diMstood them in the sense that had been given 
to them by the decrees of <!ouncils, or in the 
writings of the fathers ; froMiwhich senses they 
thought it both unlawftil and impious to dejiart. 
The Irish doctors alone, and particularly .Johannes 
Scolus, had the courage to spurn the ignomini- 


See the prefaec t</his Comniojitary on the Hook of’ Kini^s, 
ill the Hibliothera Patruiii Maxima, tom. xv. p. 308. 'I'lu' coin- 
nieiitaTV of Aiij^eloine upon the book of Genesis wa« |>iil)lislie(l 
by Jii-rnant Pezius, in hin 'fhesaurus Aneedotonini, tom. i. part 
I.‘ but, imli>(‘d, the loss would not have been great had it never 
seen the liKht. 
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qus Ipttei’s of authority, and to ox|tiuiii the suh- cknt. 
lime <locti'ine of Cliristianity in a inuiuier con- 
lorniablc to tho dictates of reason, and tlie prin- 
ciples of true philosophy. But this nohle attempt 
drew upoii them the malignant fury of a super- 
stitious age, and exposed theni to the hatred of 
the Latin theologists, who would not permit either 
reason or philosophy to meddle themselves in reli- 
gious inattei's [.v]. 

XI. The important science of morals sullered, or o.ii ,. 
like all others, in the hands of ignorant and un-"'"' 
skilful writers. Tlie lahoui’s of sonn* were M'holly"^' 
cjnployed in collecting from the fatliei's an indi- 
g(*sted heap of maxims and sentences concerning 
religious and moral duties ; and such, among 
otlu'rs, was the work of Alvanis, intitled Scin- 
tilla* Patrum. Others wrote in a more sysl(‘malic 
manner wncerning virtue and vice, such as Ha- 
lilgarius, llabanns Maurus, and Jonas, hishop of 
Orleans ; but the re})resentations they gave of tlie 
one and the other were very differi'iit from those 
which AA'c find in tho gospel of Christ. Others 
again fi'll into that most absurd and di'lusive 
iiK'thod of instructing the ignorant in the will of 
( ilod by a fantastic combination of figures and alle- 
gories ; and several of the Oreeks began to turn 
their studies towards the resolving eases ol‘ con- 
science [7], in order to remove the difiiculties that 
arose in scrupulous and timorous minds. We pass 
in silence the writers of homilies and hooks of 
penance, of which there was a considerahle num- 
bei* in this century. 


[.v] I'or an arcotmt of tin; |«Tspnitioii and hatrod tliat. Joiiau- 
Mfs Scotus suHpri'tl in tin* (■au^e of iT.'ison and lihorty, s(‘p Du 
Houlay, lliNt. Acatlotn. JViy, tom. i. p, 182; as also Mabdion, 
Ada Sain tor. Ord. Bpin*d. Sa*r. v. p. 3?)2- 

[/] S(‘e .Nicppliori ('liarto;)bylat‘. Kpi.stoljB Durft, in Uic Bib- 
liotbtn-a Mamiii l^itruni; tom. iii. j». 4 
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CENT. Xlf. TIio doctrine of tlic mystics, wlioso origin 
• is falsely attributed to Dionysius the Arcopagit<‘, 
, and whose precepts were designed to elevate the 
Thc^ro «-bove all sensible and terrestrial objects, and 

grcM^of to unite it to the Deity in an ineffable manner, 
nijiticism. been now for a long time in vogue among 
the Greeks, and moi’e especially among the mo- 
nastic oi'ders. And to augment tlie credit of 
this fanatittal sect, and imdtiply its followers, Mi- 
chael Synchellus and Methodius composed the 
most pompous and clo«pjent j)anegyx'ics u]»on the 
memory of Dionysius, in which his virtues werc^ 
celebrated with the utmost exaggeration. The 
Latins were not as yet bewitched with the spe- 
cious a])pearance, and the illusory <;harms x>f the 
mx'stic devotion, which was equally adapted to 
alh'ct persons of a lively fancy and those of a rnonj 
gloomy turn of mind. The)' lived in a happy 
ignorance of tliis <!ontagious doctrine, wlu'u th<^ 
Grecian emperor, Michael Baihus, sent to Lewis 
the Meek, in the year 821, a copy of the pre- 
tended works fc] of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
which fatal present kindled immediately the holy 
llamc (»f mysticism in the western ])rovinces, and 
tilled the Latins with the most enthusiastic admi- 
ration of this new religion. I’ln* translation of 
tlie.>e spurious wor'.s into Latin by the ex})r<'ss 
order of the cmper<n- [/c3> (Jould not lie ('asy 

Usserii Syllofjjt* Epn. HiWniirar. p. ,34, 55. 
s|)uriou-jM*ss of tiu'sr woilvs is now nnivorsally uniiiti'tl Ity tlnj 
most l<'ftniO(l anti impartial of tht* Ht»m:m C^atliolit* \vTitt‘r>, as 
(lioy rontain acfoniifs of many lvcmiIh tliat lm])])»‘Tie(l sovoral aiios 
aftt*r tlio tinn* of Dioiiysitis, and worn imt ai all iiientiontMl until 
aftor tin* liftli contiiry. kSoc Fhmry, Hist. J'n'cles. Ini. liv, lom. 
\i p. 5:^0. (‘<Iit. iJruxt4It‘s. 

f 'I’liat tlirso hooKs wort* tGauslatod hy tlio ortltT of Lowi-. 
aj)j)t*ars nmriitVstly from lltt; Fpi'-tlo tt> tltat. omptaor, liit li 
llildtiiu prtdlxctl to his AifO])auotit'a, and in wliit li (|t. ()(>. tslit. 
('ohm. 1. >(>.?.) \\i‘ find tho fttlhuvmj; ; '■* Do noiiiia lilno- 

rum, tjiio'- silts) paliio A'lmoin* '•un^'Ci ijrit, t.T tjuilni-* 
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Iiis suhjocfs wore deprived of such an incsii- cknt. 
inahle treasure, coutributcd much to the progress ^ 
of niysticism. By the order of the same enijieror, 
f lilduin, ahbot of St. Denys, composed an account 
of tlie life, actions, and writings of Dionysius, 
under the title of Areopagitica, in which work, 
among other impudent fictions, usual in those 
lim(!s of superstition and imposture, he maintain- 
ed, in order to exalt the honour of his nation, 
that Dionysius the Areopagite, and Dionysius 
tb(' bishop of Paris, were one and the same per- 
son [,r3- This fable, which was invented with 
un|)aralleled assurance, was received with the most 
perfect and unthinking credulity, and made such a 
deep and permanent impression upon the minds 
of the kVench, that the repeated demonstrations 
of its falsehood have not as yet been sufficient to 
ruin its credit entirely. As the first translation of 
till' works of Dionysius that had been done by 
the order of Lewis the Meek M'as probably in a 
barbarous and obscure style, a new and mori) 
eb'gaut one was given by the famous .Johaniu's 
Seotus Erigcna, at the request of Charles the 

piftpiitilms illos coinpoMiit, lectio nobis per Dei gratiarn ot v(‘S’ 
tram oi(liniuio?ioiii, ccjus dlspensationk inteupkictatos, 

‘'t riMia nostra cos jietcntilfiis reserat, Hatisfacit/’ I'Voin this pus- 
sago, it is pvidoiit tlial tlit'y ure rnislakon, who atTnin that tlio 
Latin ♦anslatioii ol' tlio works of J^ioiiysiu^ was not math' ]>o- 
Ibir tli(^ tinu* of duirlcs tlie I>aM. And they err wlio, 

With Ai.iblllon, Ainial. 13pnc<rict. tom, ii. lib. xxix. sect. .09, p. 

ISS. and tin* antliors of tlio IJist. Lit. <h* la I ran^c, torn. v. p. 

intbrui ns, that Michael Halhus sent tbcsi^ works already 
translaltMl into Latin to the emperor Lewis. It is amazing how 
men of learning could fall into this latter error, after n-juling the 
following passage in the Lpistle above quoted: Autheniicos 

iiannpre eosdein (Diouysii) libros (irara lingua conscriptos, 
cnni (‘choinmui'i ecclesiie Constaiitinopolitaiire, et <*etei‘i niissi 
Micliaelis k'gatione — fiincti sunt — pro luuuere inagno susc(‘- 
pinm.s.” 

[d ] Lcniiioy, Di.ss. de Dlscrimine Dionysli Arempag. et Laii- 
si( H'sis, cap. iv. p. ‘iH. t(»m. iL p. L op]». as also the writings 

ol till'' great man conceniipg tiu' Ino Diunysiu&es. 
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“^riie state of 


Bald, tlio publication of wliicli incroa'<cd consider- 
ably the partisans of the n)ystic tbcolof?)' among 
tbc French, Italians, and Germans. Scotus him- 
self was so enchanted with this new doctrine, that 
he incorporated it into his philosophical system, 
and upon all occasions either accommodale<l his 
philosophy to it, or explained it according to the 
jirinciples of his philosophy. 

XIII. The defence of Christianity against the 
and pagans was greatly neglected in this 
ihco- century, in wliich the intestine disputes and dis- 
sensions that divided the chundi, gave snrtic'ient 
employment to sncli as had an iiudination to con- 
troversy, or a talent of managing it with dex- 
terity and knowledge. Agobard, however, as also 
Amnio and Rahanus Maurus, chastised the inso- 
lence and malignity of the Jews, and ex))osed 
their various absurdities and errors, while the ein- 
])eror Leo, Thcodorus Abucara, and other writers, 
whose performances are lost, employed their })0- 
leinic labours against the progress of tluj Sai-ucens, 
and refuted their impious and extravagant system. 
But it may be observed in general of those u'ho 
wrote against the ■ Saracens, that they rejxulod 
many things, both concerning Mahomet and his 
religion, which were far from being true ; and if 
as there is too much reason to imagine, th^ did 
this designedly, •and knowing the falsehood,*)r at 
h'ast the uncertainty of what they alleged against 
these infidels, we must look upon their wrjlings 
rather as intended to deter the Christians from 
apostasy, than to give a rational refutation of the 
Saracen doctrine. 

Til Luntrp- XIV. The contests of the Christians among 
'.TiLg”" Ihemselves were carried on with greater eag<'rrn>s 
ini:u;os <11 id animosity than the disputes in which (hey 
w('re engaged with the common enemies of Jheir 
faith ; and these contests Avere daily productive} of 
new calamities and disorders which dishonoured 
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their profession, and east a heavy, though unde- cknt. 
sei*ved reproacli upon the cause of true religion* 

After the banishment of Irene, the controveiviy ^ 
coricerifing images broke out anew’ among the 
(Greeks, and was carried on by the contending 
parties, during tlie half of this century, witli 
various and uncertain success. The emj)eror Ni- 
(•ephorus, though he did not abrogate the decrees 
of tlie council of Nice, nor order the images to be 
taken out of the churches, yet deprived the patrons 
of ij>iage-worship of all power to molest or injure 
their adversaries, and seems upon the w’hole lo 
have been an enemy to that idolatrous service. 

Hut his successor Michael Curopalates, surnamed 
Ithangehe, acted in a very ditferent mariner. 

Feeble and timorous, and dreading the rage of 
the priests and monks that maintained the cause 
of images, he favoured that cause during his short 
r<>ign, and persecuted its adversaries ■with the 
greatest bitterness and cruelty. The scene 
changed again, upon the accession of Leo, the 
Armenian, to the empire, who abolished the de- 
<'rces of the Nicene council relating to the use 
and worship of images, in a council assembled at 
Constantinople, A. D. Avithout however 

enacting any penal laAvs against their idolatrous 
Avorshippei’s. This moderation, far from satisfy- 
ing the patriarch Nicephorus, and the other par- 
tisans of image-Avorship, only served to encourage 
their obstinacy, and to increase their insoleiice ; 
upon Avhi(di the emperor removed the haughty pre- 
late from his office, and chfistised the fury of se- 
veral of his adherents with a deserved punishment. 

His successor Michael, suniamed Balbus, or the 
Stammerer, w'as obliged to observe the same con- 
duct, and to depart from the clemency and in- 
dulgence, Avhich, in the beginning of his reign, 

[//] anti some other writers place tlie meeting of 

this council in the year 813. 
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CENT, he had discovered to\vards the worshippers of 
images, whose idolatry, however, lie was far from 
ap])roving ; the monks more especially j)rovoked 
his indignation by their fanatical rage, and foived 
him to treat them with particular sevei’ity. IJut 
the zeal of his son and successor Theophilus, in 
tliscouraging this new idolatry, was still more; vo- 
hement ; for he opposed the worshippers of images 
with great violence, and went so fur as to put to 
death some of the more obstinate ringleaders of 
that impetuous faction. 

XV. lJ{«on the death of Theophilus, Avhich 
happened in the year 842, the regency was en- 
trusted with the empress Theodora during her 
s<m’s minority. . This superstitious princess, fa- 
tigued with the importunate solicitations of tin? 
monks, deluded by their forged mirach^s, and not 
a little influenced also by their insolent threats, 
ass<*mbled, in the year above mentioned, a council 
at ’Constantinople, in which the decrees of the 
second Nicenc council were reinstated in their 
lost authority, and the Greeks wore indulged in 
their corrupt propensity to image-worship by a 
law which encouraged tliat wret(!hod idolaliy [ -]. 
So that after a controversy, which had been (tar- 
ried on during the space of a hundred and ten 
) ears, the cause of Idolatry triumphed over the di(t- 
tates of reason and Chi-istianity ; the whole east, 
the Armenians excepted, bowed do^vn hi'fore tin* 
victorious images; nor did any of the succeeding 
emperore attempt to cure the Greeks of this su- 
perstitious frenzy, or restrain them in the per- 
formance of this childish worship. The (toumtil 
that was held at Constantinople under Photius, in 
the year 879, and which is reckoned by the Greeks 

r*] See Frptl. Spnnlunin, Ilistoria Iina^inuiri; sort. viii. p. 
815. tom. ii. opp. — Lenfant, Prcsei-vatif oontre* lii Homuon 
Hvt‘r Ip <Ip l{om€*, Toni. mI. Iplt. xiv. p. J 17. Iplt, wiii, 

xix. p. 509. 
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tjif* oightli goiieral romniij, gave a fartlier degree cent. 
of force and vigour to idolatry, by niainlaiiiing the 
sanctity of images, and ajiproving, (Confirming, 
and ri'iiewing tlie Nicene decrees. The supersti- 
tions (Greeks, wlio Avere blind-led by the monks 
in the most ignominious manner, esteemed this 
council as a most signal blessing derived to tlu'in 
from tbe immediate inti'rposition of heaven, and 
acccordingly instituted in (commemoration thereof 
an annivei’sary festival, which Avas called the Feast 
of < trtliodoxy [ol. 

XVI. The triumph of imfiges, notAA’ithstanding Amor.jr (lie 
the zi'alous efforts of the Roman pontiffs in iladr 
favour, Av'iis obtained Avith nni(;h more difficulty 
among the Latins, than it had been among tbe 
(rreeks; for th(‘ former inaintaiiKMl us yet that 
invaluable, and indeed inalienable privilege of 
judging for themselveis in religious matters, and 
Avere far from being dispo.scd lo submit tlu'ir rea- 
son implicitly lo the de(cisions of tin' pontiff', or to 
look upon any thing as infallible and tru(‘, Avhich 
had authority for its only tbundation. The most 
of the FiUropean C.hrislians, as we have seini al- 
rc'ady, steered a middle course betAV'cen the ido- 
lat('rs and the Iconoclasts, between those AAdio 
AA'(>re '/(‘ulons for the woi’ship of images on the one 
hand, and those Avho were averse to all use of them 
on the oth(*r. They avau’c of opinion, that images 
might bo suffered as the nucans .of aiding the 
memory of the faithful, and of calling to Iheir iv- 
mi'nibrance the pious exploits and the virtuous 
actions of the persons they represented ; but tlu'y 
detested all thoughts of paying them the least 

[//.] (jiTtsor, 01)Sf*rvat. in Codinum dn Offivlis Aiil;p ».‘t 
Kcflcs. ConstantinopolilJiiia*, llh. iii. rap, viii. as also tlie (Vi- 
rtMiionialt; Hyzaiitiinim, hitrly published by lleisk, lib. i. e. 
xwiii. p. !)/>. 
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CENT, marks of religious homage or adoration. Mi- 
chael Balbus, when he sent, in the year 82't, a 
solemn embassy to Lewis the Meek, to renew and 
confirm the treaties of friendship and peace that 
had been concluded between his predecessors in 
the empire and Charlemagne, charged his mi- 
nisters, in a particular manner, to bring over the 
king of the Franks [Ji] to the party of the Icono- 
clasts, that they might gradually suppress, by 
their united influence, the worship of images, 
and thus restore concord and tranquillity to the 
church. Lewis, upon this occasion, assembled 
a council at l^aris, A. D. 824 in order to 
examine the proposal of the Grecian emperor, 
in which it was resolved to adhere to the decrees 
of the council of Frankfort, which allowed the 
use of images in the churches, but severely pro, 
hibited the treating them with the smallest marks 
of religious worship. But in process of time the. 
European Christians departed gradually from the 
observance of this injunction, and fell impercep- 
tibly into a blind submission to the decisions of 


So Michael and his son Theophilus style Lewis in 
their letter to him, refusing him the title of emperor, to whieli, 
however, he had an undoubted right in consequence of the tn ;i- 
ties w^hich they now tfesired to renew. 

[c] Fleury, Le Sueur, and other hibtoriaus, ])lace 
unanimously this council in the year 825. It may he projter 
to observe Iiere, that the proceedings of this council evidently 
show, that the deciKiou^ of the Roman pontiff were by no means 
looked upon at this time either as obligatory or infallible. For 
when the letter of pope AdrM^ in favour of images, was read in 
the council, it was almost unanimously rejected, as containing 
absurd and erroneous opinions. The deiTees of the second coun- 
cil of Nice relating to image-worship, wei e also censured by the 
Galilean bishops ; and the authority of that council, though re- 
ceived by several popes as an oecumenical one, absolutely re- 
jected. And what is remarkable is, that the pope did not, on 
]^hia account, declare the Gallican bishops heretics, nor exclude 
them from the communion of the apostolic see. 8ce Fleury, 
liv. xlviL 
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tlip Homan ])ontiff, M'hoso induonco and autlmrity cent. 
j^rcvv more I'ormidahle from (layto<lay; so that 
towards the conclusion of tliis ciMitiiry, the Galli- 
can clergy began to pay a certain kind of reli- 
gious homage to the saiiitly images, in which their 
e.xaniple m'us followed hy the Cerinans and other 
nations 

XV 11. Notwithstanding this apostasy, the Jco-Scvcmi 
jioclasis Acei-e not destitutes of adherents among 
th(i Latins. The most eminent of these wasl.atill^. 
Claudius, bishop of Turin, by birth a Spaniard, 
anel also a disciple of Felix, bishop of Urged. 

'Fhis ze'aloeis predate;, as se>e)n as he had obtained 
the episceepiil eligiiity through the favour of Lewis 
the Mee'k, began to excredse the elutie's of his 
feinction in the year 823, by ordering all images, 
and even the cross, to be cast out of the e;hurclH‘s, 
and committeel to the llanie's. The ye'ar follow- 
ing he composed a treatise, in which he not only 
de'femh'd these vehement preiceeHlings, anel de- 
clare'el against the use, as well as the' worshij), of 
images, but alse) breeached several other opinions, 
that were epiife e-emtrary te; the notions eef the 
multitude;, and te) the; prejudi(;e's of the time's. 

Ife denieel, amemg other things, in opposition to 
the; Greeks, that the cross was to be hemoureel 
with any kinel of woi’ship ; he tre;ateel reties with 
the; utmejst contempt, as absolutely de;stitute of 
the virtues that were attributed te> them, and cen- 
suiTel ;vith much freeidoin and severity those pil- 
grimage's te> the' he)ly land, anel those voyages te) 
the temibs of the' saints, which, in this century, 
were' htoked upon as extremely salutaiy, anelpar- 
tie'ulavly meritorious. This noble stand, in the 
de;fence of true religion, drew iipon Claudius a 


[f/] ^^al)ilIon, .Aiiii.il. 15(>ne<U«'tin. toin. ii, p. 4H8. — Id. Pn«‘f. 
ad Sii'c. iv. .\ftor. SS. Ord. I’cnedicli. Sa*c. iv. part I. ]). 7. H. — 
l.f .'tiiiial. Efclrs. Tiancor. loiu. iv. ad te. a. 8'^t. 

VOI.. II. Z 
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CKNT. mnitiliulo of {Hlvei*sanos ; tlic sons of su])ei*stition 
ru^iiod upon him fniiii all quarters ; Tlieodeinir 
‘ Jy Duiigallus, .T(»nas of Orleans, and Walafridus 
Slraho [r] united lo overwhelm him with their 
voluminous answc'rs. But the learned and ve- 
nerable pr('lato maintained his f;ronnd [y], and 
supported his eause M'ith such dc'xten'ty and force, 
that it remained triumphant, and gained new 
credit. And hence it ha]>|)ened, that the city of 
Turin and the adjacent country were, for a long 
time after the death of C'laudius, much less in- 
h.'cted n ilh superstition than the other parts of 
J‘]urope. 

Continua- Vlll. Tlx' (umivoYors}' that had been cari'ied 
controvert ill tilt' pi’t'cetliiig cciit uiy cointcruing tlio |»ro- 
concernins <'ession (if wt' luay he allowed that term) of the 
tKHi!)i"|to- H"*!/ Ohost from the I'ather anti the Son, and 
cession of also corKX'ming tluf w'ord fdioque, foisti'd hy the 
teioif. liatins into tin' (treed of Constantinoph*, broke out 
now with rc'douhled va'hememte, and from a pri- 
vate dispute ix'came a llaniingitontest Ixitwec'ii the 
(hvt'k and l.alin churches. Tint monks of .le- 
rusalein distinguished themselves in this (tontro- 
V(*rsy, and conqdaiin'd partieidarly of the intt'i'po- 
lation of the word filioque, /. e. and from the 
son, in the aliovementioin'd symbol ; nor did tln'y 
sitsp hen*, hut (h'spatched to Charlemagne, in 
tfie year 809, a eertcin ('(•eJesiaslio of tln'ir order, 
whoso nann* was .lohn, to obtain satisfaction in 
this matter [//j. Tin* affair was debated in dm; 

[ c] In onlor to do jn.Kticc to tlio advorsarios of (Maiidiiis 
hm‘ njoiitionod, it is no<*ossary Jo oh.sorvo, that tlioy only inaiii- 
(aliit'd tin* iiinocBiico and nm*ftdin*ss of nnaj.^t witliout ]tr<*t«‘nd- 
inor tf» ropiTstMit tlioin a*- ohjocis of reli!.'iou''i worsliip, 

C,/"] ^^ahillon, Annal. Ihoiodirtin. tom. ii. p. 1H(H. — jVa‘f. atl 
Stic. iv. Aftor. SS. Onl. Bonodift. p. 8. — Tlistoini Inlh'r, d<* la 
IVinnc, ttnn. iv. j). 491. et tom. v. p. i?7'. G4. — Ja([. IhiMiiatft*, 
ffistoirt‘ d(‘s Bg-li.ses I{t*foi niees, torn. i. jxniodo iv, p. JhS. t*d. in 
4to. 

[t/J See Sii»pli. Bahnii Miflcellanoa, tom. vii. p, 11. 
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form, boUi in a <;<)uiu‘il asscMiiblod ibis same year cent. 
at Aix-Ia-Cbaitelle and at Home, in presence of 
the sovereign pontilr J^eo Jll. to whom the em- i_, < 

]>eror had sent ambassadors for tliat jmrjiose. Leo 
adopted tlie doctrine whieli represiniti'd the Holy 
(jhost as proceeding from the leather and the Son, 
hat he condi'inru'd tlie aildition that had been 
made to the symliol [/i], and declared it as his 
tipinion, that tlie word tilimjue, or from the son, 
as it was a glaring interjadation, ought to be 
omitted in reading the symbol, ami at length 
struck out of it entirely, not every where at once, 
but in sueli a prmh'iit manner, as to prevent dis- 
turbance. His successors were of the same opi- 
nion ; the word, however, being once admitted, 
not only ki'pt its place in opposition to the Roman 
jiontifis, but was by i^egrees addl'd to the symbol 
in all the Latin churches [/]. 

XIX. To th esc disjmtes of ancient origin were The contro- 
added (•ontroversies enlirelv new, and particularly '""’■‘■y ‘‘"‘r 
that lanious one conci'rning the maimer m which euciurist, 
the body and blood of Christ were iiresent in the r*,?" 
eucJiarist. It had b(*en Jiitiierto the unanimous iiiidbcit. 
opinion of the church, that the body and blood of 
Cdirist were administered to those who received 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and that they 
M ere consi'tjuenlly present at that holy institution ; 
but the seiitinierits of Christians concerning the 
nature and manner of this presence were various 
and contradictory, nor had any council determined 
with jirecision that imjiortant point, or jirescribed 
the manner in Avhieh this jiretended jiresence was 


1^" f//] riiia juldilion of tlie word filio<|uo to the syinltol of 
Nice and C'oiistantinojde, w’n-s made in tin* filth and sixth 0(‘n- 
turies hy the ehurrlies of S|iain, and tlieir exnniph‘ was followed 
l>y most of the (rallicHii ehureJie.s, where lla* symbol was read 
and snnn- with this addition. 

[/] See Ja‘ Cointis Annal. Ec' les. iTuiieor. tom. Iv. ad a. 80fb 
— Lonmieval, Ilisioire do I’E^dise Ciallicaiie, tom. v. p. Jol. 
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CENT, to be un(l(M-stood. Hotli reason and folly were 
hitherto left free in this matter, nor had anv iin- 
perious mode of faith suspended the exorcise of the 
one, or restrained the extravagance of the other. 
But in this century, Pascasius Radbert, a monk, 
and afterwards abbot of Corhey, pretended to (*x- 
plain witli precision, and to determine with cer- 
tainty, tlie doctrine of the church on this head ; 
for which purpose he comjtoscd, in the year 8.'31, 
a treatise Concerning the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ [/:]. A second edition of 
this treatise, revised with care, and considc'rahly 
aiigtiKMitcd, uas jn’csented in the year Slo t<» 
Cliarles the Bald, and gave principally occxision to 
the warm and important controversy that ejisucd. 
The docti'i)ie of Pascasius amounted in general to 
the two following propositions ; l^irst, that after 
the consi'cration of the bread and wine in the 
Lord’s Sup])er, nothing remained of these symbols 
hut the outward tigure, under which the body and 
blood of Christ were really and locally pr(\s(‘nt ; 
and, secondly, that the body of Christ thus ])re- 
sent in the (Mu.'barist was the same body that Avas 
born of the Virgin that sutferisl upon the cross, 
and was rais(‘d from the dead. This new doctrine, 
and more especially tlu." second ]»roposition now 
iiu ntioned, excited, as might well be ('xpex^ted, 
Ibo astonishment </'' many. Accordingly, it was 
opposed by Rabanus Maurus, JIeribald,and others, 
though they ilid not all rel'ute it in the same 
method, nor upon the same principles. Charh's 
the Bald, upon this occasion, ordered the famous 

[/<] wSt*p MabilloB, Aunalps Benodiot. ii, ]>. 580. An area- 
rate edition of j{adl>ert's hook is |iuhlisli(‘d by IMartent', in flip 
iKtli tome of liis Ain|)l’.s.s. CVdlect. Wter. Serijttor. p. 'J7S. 'Tlie 
lihi and actions of tins wionjir-headod divine an; treated of at 
iartre hy iXFidnllon, in Ins Acta Sanctor. Ord. l?enedict, Siec. iv. 
par* n. p. I'iti. and l»y the Jesuits in tlie Acta SS. Antwerp, ad 
d. xXvi. Apt ills. 
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liatninm and JoJianiu's Scotns to draw up a clear cent. 
and rational explication of tlial important doctrine 
wln'ch Kadbcrt seemed to have so (‘gregiousJy ^ 

corrupted [/]. Thi'so learned divines I'xocuted 
with /.eal and diligi'nce tin' order of the emperor. 

'Fhe treatise of .Se.otus perisluid in the ruins of 
linu', hut that of Jtatramn is still extant [w], and 
furnished ample matter of dispute, both in the 
last and jiresenl century [«]. 

XX. It is ri'inarkahle that in this controversy And cnrrict! 
each of the contending narties were almost as mucli"" '’>■ '"■* 
<li vuliMl thcn]s(‘lvos as tiM^y wore at vananoo licnraiun. 

wilh thoir advorsaj’ios. ]?adl)ort, who l)(‘gan the 
(lis|>u1(%oo)itra(li(*tshini.seiriTi n)any})la(‘os,do])arts 
(Voiii Ill's (m il prirKiipJos, and maintains in one j)art 
of his book (‘onclusions that ho had disavowed in 
anotluir. His ]>rincipal Jidversary IJertramn, or 
Ihitramn, secnns in some respects liableto the same 
<*liai*g‘e ; h(‘ appears to follow in ^nuieral fhe doe- 
li iiK' ol’ those wlio d(‘ny lhat the body and blood 
of Christ are regally jn osent in the holy sacrament, 
and affirm, oti tlie (Mintrary, that they an', only 
r('pj('S('nted hy the bread and wine as their sif;ns 
or symbols. Inhere are, however, several passagi's 
in his hook which seem inconsistent with this just 
and rational notion ol’ tlie ('ucharist, ^or at least are 
susceptible of ditTcrent interpretations, and have 

f/] For an account of Itntramn, or IWtranin, and Iiis fainojin 
l)o<)lv wliicli icis made so iniicli noise in the world, see Fabiicius, 
i^il)li(^t;i. l.at. Mr*dii /Fvi, toin. i. p. 1061. 

r>//] A new Knjilisli translation of tho hook of I5crtranin, 
priest and monk of Corhey, Coiiccniinfi: the Uody and Ulood of 
Jesns (’hrist in the Sin’rainejut, was pnhlislierl in^Diihlin in the 
yi*ar 1753; to which i.s pr(‘fi\'ed a %'cry learned and judicious 
Historical Dissertation concerning this famous author and Ins 
works, in which both are ahly defended aj^ainst tlie calninnie-i 
and fictions of the Koman Catholic writers. 

[;/,] 'Hien' is an account, but a partial one, of this controversy 
in IMahillon’s Fnef. ad Sa*c. Iv. pari II. Henediet. p. viii. which 
the enriiais rcjider will tliereloie do well lo eompaie with Fas- 
na^i's llistoire do !' lom. i. p. 
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CENT, fliercforc giv(Ti rise to various dispul os. Joliaiinos 
Scotus, wlio.se i)hilosoi)hi(>al iieniu.s roiuU'rod Idin 
t _ y more accurate, and shod through Ins writings that 
logical precision s(» imich wanted, and so highly 
desirable in poleniieal productions, was the oidy 
disputant in this contest who oxj)rossod Ins senti- 
ments with perspicuity, nietliod, and eonsisteney, 
and declaro(l plainly that tlie hiead aiul wine were 
the signs and .symbols of the absent body jind 
blood of Christ. All the other theologists of his 
time tluctuah' and Avaver in their opinions, ex- 
pres.s therns(‘lves Avith ambiguity, and embrace 
and reject the same tenets at differm.t tinu's, as 
if they had no fixed or ]>crnianent principles (con- 
cerning the matter in (jiu'stion. i'roin all this, 
hoAvcver, it evidently app<'ars, that there Avas not 
as yet in the Latin church any lixed or uniAC'r- 
sally received oj)inion concerning the manm'r in 
Avhich the body and blood of Christ are present 
in the eueharist. 

Produces XXI. The disputants in this (x>ritroA’crsy 
diTpu™!^ charged each otlier reciprocally AA'ith the most 
founded odious docti'ines, Avhich each ]»arty drew by way 
i!^«utaaon consecjucncos from the teiu'ts they oj>poscd, a 
ofmon- method of proix'eding as unjust as it is common 
sequence" 2*^11 kiuds of dci>ate. Ih'iice arose that imagi- 
iiary hen'sy, that, <jpon the triumpliant progtvss of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation in the (deveuth 
century, was branded Avith th(' title of Stercora- 
iiism, and of A'/hich ihe true origin A\'as as folloAvs ; 
Th(‘y Avh(^, emhra<!ing the opinion of Pasca.sius 
Radbert, belicAvjd that, the bread and Avine in 
the sacrament Averc substantially .changed after the 
consecration, and preserv('d only their external 
figure, drcAV a most unjust conclusion from the 
opinion of their adversaries, Avho maintained, on 
the contrary, that the bread and Avim* j)reserved 
ifieir sul)stance, and that Christ’s body and blood 
Avcrc only tiguialively and not really present in 
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th<> oiicharist. Tlioy alJoj^od that the doetrino of cknt. 
llie latter implied, that the ho<ly of Chrisst was 
digi'sled in the stomaeli, and was thrown out with 
the other excrcimMits. Ihit this eonsequenei? was 
qiiiekly retorted upon those that iniagined it j ior 
they who di'nied the inelainorphosis of the bread 
ami wine into the real body and blood of Christ, 
eharged tlui same enormous eonseciueuee upon 
their antagonists u’ho Ixdiiived this transmutation ; 
and the charge \vas much more applicable cer- 
tainly to tlie latter than t(» the former. The truth 
of the inattin* is, that it was m'ither truly ajtpli- 
<-able to the one nor to the other, and their mu- 
tnal rejtroaclu's, most wretchedly huiinhxl, show 
rather a spirit of invective tlian a z(‘al for the 
truth. Tin! charge of Stereoranism is but a ma- 
lignant invention ; it can lu'ver, without the nn»st 
absurd impudence, be brought against those who 
deny the transmutation of the bread into the body 
of (-hrist 5 it may imh-ed be chargi'd upon sueli 
as allow of this transmutation, tliongh it In' a con- 
se<]uenee, that none of them, who were not frene- 
tic, did perhaps (!ver axowLoJ- 

XXJl. While this controversy was at its Tiiefontr.i- 
greati'st hoiaht, another of a iiuite dill’ercnt kind 
and ot much more importanci! arose, wliose un-ii( 'sti nation 
happy <‘onse(i lienees are yet felt in the refornied;^^"' 
I'hurches. The subject of this iii'w contest was i.y chuUv 
the doidrine of predestination and divine gj.;i,.o, 
audits rise is universally attributed to (j'odesehal- 
eus, an illustrious Saxon, who hadenteredinvolun- 
tarily into the monastic ordi'r in the convi'ut of 
Fulda, from whence he removed to tiie monastery 
of Orbais, in the diocese of Soissons, u hei’c In' ]>ro- 
si'cutedhis theological studies with gri'ut assiduity, 

[o] Tor nn account of the iStcrcoraTiKts, s(M', IMahillon, 
atl Sa;r. iv. Bcnodict. part II. p. — J. Ilistoiro do 

ri'ollsp. fnin. i. ]>. and n iioali'^c of the learned Dr. Tfaflj 
published at TubinuMO in 1 folb 
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CENT, but also with an insatiable desire of sounding the 
deepest mysteries, and of being wise above wbat 
is written. This eminent ecclesiastic*, u])on Ins 
return from Konm in the year 8 took up bis 
lodging for some time M'itb Count Eberald, one 
of the first noblemen at the court of the em})eror 
Lotbaire, Avhere he discoursed largely concern- 
ing the inti’icate doctrine of predestination in 
presence of Notbingus, bishop of Verona, and 
maintained that God, from all eternity, bad pre- 
ordaiiied some to everlasting life, and others to 
everlasting ])unishment ancl misery. Kabanus 
Mauriis, who was by no means his friend, being 
infonned of his jeropagating this doclrine, opposed 
him with all bis might. To renden* his opposition 
more successful, he began by representing Go- 
deschalcus as a corrupter of the true religion, 
and a forger of monstrous heresies, in some leltcws 
addressed to Count Eberald, and to the bishop 
of Verona. And when the aeensed monk came 
from Italy into Gennany to justify himself against 
these clamours, and for that purpose appearc'd at 
Mentz, of which Rabamis his accuser was arch- 
bishop, be was condemned in a council assem- 
bled by the latter in that city, A. 1). 8 t<S, and 
sc'nt from thenc' to Hin(.;mar, archbishop of 
Itheims, in whose diocese he had rciccivod the 
order of jn'iesthood. Hincmar, who was devoted 
to the interc'sts of Rabanus, assc'rnbled a council 
at Quiei’cy, A. D. Sf 'h in which Godcschalcus was 
cond('mned a sc'cond time, and was also treated in 
a manner ccpially repugnant to the principles of 
religion and the; dictates of humanity. 13<!cause 
he was firm in maintaining his doctrine, which 
he affirmed, and indeed with truth, to be the doi;- 
Irine of St. Augustin, the imperious Hincmar 
degraded him from the priesthood, and Av*as so 
ba'i)arous as to order him to be Avliipped with tlu^ 
utmost severity, until the force of his pain over- 
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powering liis constancy, obliged him, according to cknt. 
tlic commands of Ijis reverend executionei's, to 
burn with his own hands tlie justification of l)is ^ ^ 
opiJiions wliicli lie had presented to the council 
of Mentz. After these barbarous jiroceedings, 
the unfortunate monk was cast into prison in the 
monastery of Hautvilliers, where he ended his 
misery and his days in the year 8(i<S, or the year 
following, maintaining ivith his last breath the 
doi'trine for which he had suffered. 

XXJII. While Godeschalcus lay in prison, The hui.ry 
his doctrine gained him followers, his sufi'erings°f 
excited compassion, and both together jiroduced 
a consideralile schism in the Jjatin church. Ita- 
tramn, monk of Coi'bey, Prudentius, bishoji of 
Troyes, Loup, or Lujius, abbot of Ferrieres, 

Floras, deacon of Lyons, Kemi, archbishop of 
the same city, with his whole church, all these 
eminent and illustrious ecclesiastics, with many 
othei*s, whom it would be tedious to mention, 
jdeaded with the utmost zeal and vehemence, both 
in their writings and in their discounse, the cause 
of this unhajijiy monk, and of his condemned 
opinions. Some, indeed, confined thems(*lves 
principally to the defence of his jierson and (;on- 
duct ; Avhih* others went farther, and employed 
all their zeal and all their labour, in the vindica- 
tion of his doctrine. On the opposite side of the 
ipiostion wore llincmar, his unrighteous judge, 
Amalarius, the celebrated Johannes Scotus, and 
others, who all maintained, that Godeschalcus 
and his opinions had received the treatment they 
deserved. As the spirit of controversy ran higli 
between these contending parties, and gi'ow more 
vehement from day to day, Charles the Bald sum- 
moned a new council, or synod, which met at 
(hiiercy, A. 1). 858, in which, by the credit and 
intluence of llinemaiv the decrees of the former 
council were confirmed, and of conse()uence Go- 
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CENT. (!('!S<‘lia,lcu» again coiulenuied. But. tfic decrees of 
this council were declared null, and decisions of 
a dift'erent kind, hy which (Jodesehalcus and his 
doctrine were vindicated and defended, were .sub- 
stituted in their ])lace in a council asseirdded at 
Valence in Danphiny, A. I). S.'J.'). This coun<;il 
was composed of the <‘lergy of three pi'ovinces, 
Lyons, Vieniu', and Arh's, wilh Rend, andi- 
hishop of Lyons, at their head, and its decrees 
were confirmed, indie year 8.'5!), by tiie council 
of Ijangres, in M'hich the same clergy were assi'in- 
hled, and in 8(i(), by th(> council of Toiisi, in 
which th(! bishops of fourteen provirnjos supported 
the cause of the jicivsecuted monk, whose (h'alh 
dinniiished considerably the heat of this intricate 
controversy [/y], 

wiiatjudg- XXIV. If we attend to the merits of this 

”,‘,7oi",‘,‘I™eause, we shall find that the debate subsists still 

•his (ontro-in all its foi'cc, and that the doctrine of («od(*s. 
chale.us has in our days both abh* deHuulers and 
powi'rl'ul advi'rsaries. lie, undoubtedly, niain- 
tairied a tw'olbld j)rt>destination, one to evi'ilastiiig 
life, and the other to et(*rnal death, lie ludd 
also, “ that Clod did not desire or will llu' salva- 
tion of all mankind, hut that of the elect only ; 
and that Christ did not sutler death for the whole 
iiunian race, but for that part of it only whom 
Clod has ])r<'de.sti>.ated to eternal salvation.” 
These decisions, nhich carry a sev(*re and rigor- 
ous aspect, arc soft'y and favourably interpreted 

[yy"j Besides tlit' cointHBU wiiters, speak of tliis con- 

troversy, the curious reader will do well to consult the luoie 
learned and impartial accounts he will thid of it in (Vsar 
lOgasse de Boulay’s ilist. Acad. Baris, tom. i. p. I'/tS — 
Alabillon, lVa*f. ad Sa*r. iv. Jkmedict. part II. p. xlvii — 
Hist, l.itterain* ih* la IVance. ttnn. v. p. 352. — I'sseiii His- 
tone (joiieschalci, Jlano\ia? 1(>()2, in Hvo. et Duhlini JhOI, 
in 4to — (leihard. Joh. \'ossi il istoria IVla^n’ana, lih. vii. 
r.ijt. iv — \<l(l J(,. ;\]|,, I'fihiitii HiMioth. Latin. ALdii -.Lm, 
(oin. iii. ]L ?l(^ 
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hy (liP followors of Godi'sitlialcut;. They deny, cent. 
for cxainidi', tliat their h'adi'r rintresents (jiod as 

i . .. I’Aiir n. 

pri'destinating to a iiecessjary course ol iniquity < 

lliosc whom he lias previously predestinated to 
eternal misery, and, according to them, tlie doc- 
trine of frodcsclialcus amounts to no more than 
this; “ 7'hat (Jod has, from all eleruity, doouii'd 
to everlasting misery such as lu‘ foresaw would go 
oil impenitent in a sinful course, and has decrei'd 
their ruin in consequence of their sins freely com- 
mitted and eternally foreseen : that the salutary 
eflects of the mercy of God, and the siilTeriiigs of 
(dirist, extend indeed only to the elect, and arc 
made good to them alone ; though this uicrey and 
these sufferings, considered in themselves, heloiig 
equally to all maiikiiid.” Hut this contradietory 
jargon did not satisfy the adversaries of the Hre- 
destinarian monk 5 they maintained, on the con- 
trary, that uridi'r amhiguous terms and pi'rph'xed 
sentences Godesehalcus had coni'i'aled tiie most 
enormous errors, propagating it assiduously as an 
artiirle of faith, “ That (iod had not only hy an 
original di'cree iiredestinated one ]>art of mankind 
to eternal damnation, hut had also pushed them on 
hy an irresistible necessity, hy aprepolli'ut force, to 
those crimes and transgressions which were jirojier 
to render that daniualion just [jf].'* AVilhout 


[y] Tin* raiist? of (iOtloscliahMis has liocn wry loanjodly 
(lpf(Mulf‘(l by th<* colebralod IMai^uin, Avbo piiblisbod al^o a 
valuable edition, wliieli is yet extant, of nil llio tn‘nti‘'(*s that 
'VviM'ft romposed on both Hides of this iiitriraie rontrnveiHy. 
This iiiteiTHtiiig; etdlectioii, which was printed at Paris in 
year 1650, in two vobinies 4-ro, bears the follouin^ title: A'e- 
teruin auctoruni (jui Nono Srecido de PnMlt'stinationo et 
(Iratia Hcripsenint, Opera et I'Vafrnuiiita, cum Ilintoria et c^e- 
mina Fnebuione. (’ardiiial Norw maintained also the eanse 
t»f Ib'efleHtinariaii unmk Avith more brevity, but less nio- 
<lerjitlou iban !Nlatruin. rirH brief \indi<‘alit)n may be set'n 
in tin* Synnp>^i^ llieieiia-* ( iodeM-halcaine, ulutli i> infilled 
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CKNT. dot<'rjnining any thing upon sucli an inti’icuto and 
in<roinprohensil)lc subject, with respect to which 
* silence is the truest wisdom, we sliall only ohserve, 
that tlie private quarrels, and mutual hatred, that 
prevailed between Rahanus IVIaui-iis and (iodes- 
chalcus, were tlie real source of the l^redestinariau 
controversy, and of all tlni calamities in which it 
involved tliat unfortunate monk [cj. 
llincmar XXV. Another, though less important <?on- 
Iroversy arose about this time, concijrning the 
piitccon- concluding words of a very ancient hymn, which 
words thus; /c, tritut Ihilos niuujHe, jmsohous, 

lu Dcitii!.. which inay he thus translated, “O tiod, who 
art three, atul at tin' same time hut one, n e Ix*- 
seecli thee, 1 lincmar wisely prohibited tlui 

singing these words in tlui churclu's that wc'rc; 
nmh'r liis jurisdiction, from a j)ersuasion that they 
tend<*d to introduc<'. into the minds of the multi- 
tude notions inconsistent with the unity and sim- 

ill tli(* 4lli voluRio of tlio works of iliat (‘anliiial. p. 

All flu* Hcuodicliiios, .kmsoiiists, one! Aiitiustiri monks niiilii- 
ttnii, almost without (‘X(<‘[»lion, that (lodoschalcns nas mo'^f 
iinju.-itly JK-Tsc'ciitcd and op])n‘ss(*d hy IJahatiu'^ iMaiirns. 
"l ilt! an* of ti tlilVorotil (opinion ; they assort in f^oiio- 

TTil, and Lotus (\*llo1., ono of tlioir order, has in a more par- 
ti»-rdar mannor lahoiiroo to doiiioiisirattj in liis flistoria (jo- 
d.'-rhalci 1 Vod<*stinatiooi , puhlishod at J^iris in Kioo, that 
fho monk in (pio.>(roji \* jnstJy condoninod, and tlosorvodly 
jtnnished. 

[ r] 'riie ]>aronJs of ( lodoschalons t'orii^orrated him lo (Jod, 
hy d^^votintf him fiom Jii infanoy, as was the (mstom of tin* 
fimos, the moiiaslio life in tin* monastory of Tnlda. 'i'h<» 
yoUM^ monk, Iiouovor, beinir avrivod at a ((‘rlain atro, sooinod 
innrh disposod to ahandon his letreaf, to shake oif liis rolii^ious 
fett»*ts, and leturn aiiain into sociotv; but In* was pnjv<*nt(‘d 
from tin* oxociition of iliis purpose [jy Kahniius Maiirus, who 
kt‘]>t him, auaiiiHt his will, in his iiioimstic homls. ircncc a 
violent contest arosi* h(*twccn these two ecch*siaslics, in which 
I .vwi^ the Meek was ohlip*‘d to Interjiose, and ht‘nci* the furious 
<li"piit(‘s c<»nc(;niinj.^ predestination and jzrace. See C'entiiriie 
Atnir<loh. L(*nt. ix. c. lik — Alahiilon, Annal. Beiit'd. torn. ii. a<l 
a. 8-ilJ. !>. 
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]-)li<uty of tlio Supreme Bein^, mul mij^lit lead cent. 
lh(‘in to imagine tluittluu-e were three (hxls. But 
the Benedictine monks refused to olx^y tliis man- 
date, and Bertrarnn, w'ho was oiu' of the most 
(‘ininent of that order, wrote a large hook to 
pi’ove the expression Irhut Ihifus, or tln-eefold 
Deity, ortliodox, from the autliority of fatliers, 
whi(di was esteemed the only criterion of trutli in 
these iniseiahh* times, fiodeschalciis, who now 
lay in prison, heard of this dispute^, entered 
AvaiMrdy into it, and in a laboured dissertation suj)- 
jxH'ted th(‘ cause of his fh‘nedi(*line Br(‘thnm, on 
^^dn(^ll account llinemar a('<*us(‘d him of tritludsm, 
and d)*(nv up a tn^atise to j>rove th(‘ cJiaige, and 
to refute that impious and <Miormous Iier(‘sy. ^Fhis 
eontrov<‘rsy, flo^^eve^, was l)utof ashort duration, 
and the ('x(^eplionahle passage of tlu^ hymn in 
(piestion maint aim'd its credit, notwithstanding 
all tile ('fTorts of Hin(*mur, and continiu'd, as he- 
for<', to Ixi sung in llie chiir(‘hes 

XWI. A \'ain (‘uriosity, and not any d(‘sign Tiiemmi’ 
of promoting useful knowledge' and true ph‘ty, 

M as the main sounre of the' greatest ])art of llu* hmii Ih- 
(Controversies that wewe ('arric'd on in this century. 

And it Mas more ('sj)ecially this idle (curiosity, ('ar- aomu*. 
ried to an indeecuit and imjst (extravagant huigth, 
that gave rise* to tlie C()nti’ov(‘rsy comcerning the 
nianm'r^ in Mdiicli C.1n‘ist was horn ol‘ the Virgin, 
udrich h(‘gan in (h^rinany, and made its MTiy from 
th('m*(' into In’aiux'. Certain (n'rnians jnaintained, 
that .h'sus proc('('ded from his motlu'r’s womh in 
a nramu'r <piite dilterent from those g(uu‘ral and 
imifonn huvs of nature that r('gulat(' flie birth of 
the human spi'ccii's ; MdiieJi ojiinion Avas no sooner 
known in Branee, tium it M^as Marmly oj)posiMi 
by the famous llalramn, ^vho MTote a l)(X)k ex- 


r.v] 'rii(‘n* is ;m (if iliis o<)Htrov(M*sy liiviMi liy tlie 

wiitri-. uf ihc llf(*. ‘aciioiis. aiul tldCtriiirs of (u)d(*sclialcus. 
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CENT, prrssly to pi-ovo that Christ ontorod into tlio 
world in the very same way witli other mortals, 
Virpn-mother hax'O him, as other 
w^oinen hriiiff forth their offspring. Puseasiiis 
Radhert, wdio was constantly employed, either in 
inventing or ])atronising the most extravagant 
fancies, adopted the o[)inioii of the Gorman doo 
tors, and composed an <.‘lal)orate treatise to prove 
that Clirist was horn, without his nioth('r’s 
womb being o])en<‘d, in tin' same ma?mer as lie 
came into the chamber where his disciples wore 
asseinbh'd after his resiirn'ction, though the door 
was shut, fie also cliarged those who held the 
opinion of Ratramn with denying the virginity 
of Maiy. "I’his fruitless disjiuti^ was soon hushed, 
and gave place to controversies of superior mo- 
ment 

The first XXVII. Of all tlio controvci’sies that divided 
Christiaris in this tauitury, the most interesting, 
Greeks ami though ut tlio sauic tim«‘ till! luost laiueutable, 
y"„t WTis that whiidi occasioned the fatal schism Ik'- 
of I’liotiim tw^een the Greek and Latin <!hurch<*s. A vindic- 
tive and jealous spirit of animosity and conti'u- 
tion had, for a long time, jirevailed between tlu; 
bishojis of Rome and Constantinople, and had 
.sometimes broke- out into acts of violence and 
rage. The ambition and fury of these contending 
jirelates grew still more keen and vehement about 
the time of I.eothe Isaurian, when the bi'shops of 
Con.stantinopie, see 'uded by the pow'crand autho- 
rity t'f the emperors, w ithdrew from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Roman pontiffs many provinces, over 
wdiich they had hitherto exercised a spiritual do- 
minion * '** century they arose to an 

[/] iSt'f* Lurns Dpfhonifs, his Vt^tcr. Scvijtior. torn. i. 

j>. iM'ihillon, }i(l Srre. iv. IJoiicdift. jRirt If, p. r>i. 

S(‘I‘ (iianiionp, ili.stoiro do Xai)i(‘s, tom. i. p. o.S,). did 

iVtr. d(* Mitrca, Do ( oiirordi.i Sao<‘rd<)tii oi Im[R*ni, lih. i. oa]). 
i. p. d. — Lotjui«‘n, Onons C!hristi;iims, tom. i. p. 9(>. 
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eiioriTions h(iiglit, and broke forth into a most cent. 
dreadful llaine, in the y(‘ar vS.5S [/rj, udien llie 
l('arned Photius was cdiosen patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, by the ein])eror Michael, in the pla(;e of 
li>Tiatiiis, wlioni that prince drove irom his see 
and s('iit into exile. Vov this violent proceeding, 
ihoiigh it was justified and ap})lauded by a coun- 
cil assembled at Constantinople in the yvar Stil, 
was far from hidng attemhul with a gemual ap- 
prohation. Jgnatius ap|>ealed from this council 
to the Roman ])()ntitf \i<‘()las 1. wlio c'spoust'd 
his interests ; and in a coumdl assembh^d at Roua^ 

A. I). (\Kcommuni<*at(‘d JMiotius as iinJaa^- 

fully (‘lectcd, and Jiis ah(‘tlors for having bctni 
conc<irn(‘d in siu h an mirighl(‘ous caus(‘. "rin^ 
ii(‘w patriarc'h, how(‘vcr, was so far from being 
t<M’ri(ied oi* <h‘j(‘clcd by tliis excommunication, 
that h(M’eUirn(Hl tlKwomplinumt to the Roman 
pontilf, and in a (‘ouncil asseml)h‘d at (Constant i- 
no[)h', in lln^ yc'ar Sfil!, h<‘ dc'clarcul Nicolas un- 
worthy both of the place h(‘ ladd in tJie cdnirch, 
jMid also of being admiltcKl to the communion of 
( 1ni>tians. 

XXV III, The Roman pontirt allegc'd a specfious 
]»retext for his appcai’ing in this matter with such 
violemv, and ('xciting Mudi unha])py (ommotions 
in th(' clmrch. This jindext was the innoiMMice 
of Ignatius, M'hoin, u|k>ii an u<*cusation of tr(‘a- 
son, wind Inn* tnn* oi* false, th(‘ <‘mperor had de 
gradcul Irom his patriarchal dignity. This, how- 
i‘ver, was but a iinu’c* pretext; ambition and in- 
tovosi w(U‘(' the true, though secTet s|>rings, that 
direeded tin' motions of Nicholas, who would have 
born witli jiaticncc', nay, helield wa’Ih indifh'r- 
enc(% tlie unjust sulh.'rings of Ignatius, could he 


f'/r] In tlin original, tliorc stands 8.)2, hut as this 
prohwMy an t*rinr of llio jirt'ss, dio triiiislat(;r has t;)k(‘n llie 

lil>ritv lo <‘orns t if In tlio 
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77 //' lnt( nial Ilisfort/ of f/u' (lion'Ii, 

but Jiavc rccovpr4'(l from \hc, fir<'(^ks llie pro- 
viiK*<,*s of Illyricum, Mac<*(l()riiu, b^pirus, Achaia, 
Tb<'ssaly, and Sicily, wlii(‘h Uu) onijMTor and Pbo- 
liiis liad r(‘inov(*d from the im’is(Ii<‘tion of tlic Uo- 
man pontid. Before h(‘ in the cau<e of 

Ii;iiatius, lu‘ a solemn I'lnbassy to ('on>tanli- 

noplc, to demand the ri- * at ion of itu jn'o- 
viiu^es ; t)ui his di'inand as reji ' t/'d with con- 
tem]>l. And hence, niidei’ pn^liaiee of av<'ne;iny' 
tlu' in)ini(*s <'onnnitted ai;aln"'t lu'iialius, he iri- 
duliZ(‘d \A'ilhout hi- own private res^Mit- 

nanil, a/id tIn/s (o\ejt‘d with the jna^i: of justice 
th<‘ lory nf disappointed amhition and avarice. 

WIX. \\*hil<‘ tilings neive iii thi^ tronl)h‘<l 
f>tat(, and th<‘ Ihnne ol coiitroversy was Ln'owdng 
nioi‘<‘ viohml from day to day, Ihisilins ihi' Ma- 
eedonian, v\'h/>, Uy I he min der ol Ids predeet‘swoi-^ 
had paved his m ay tla- imperiall Sn’<»ne, caliiK'd 
at- oiic'i? l-heso t»;midls, omi re-n.pt a peace to ilu'j 
<*[inr4*h, l)\ recaiihiii > from • \i!e to the 

hieh station iVen. hich he ha ! la r'o de^radi'd, 
and hy cohii . * ho{«n> m a .oona-lery. Idds 

impia’ial aei >,{ ..nu.oroN i.e caen.a’\' approved 
and confn nifc > > . oam i ‘o»hh u <n ' eeistan- 

tinotile jii die •' e,c '■' « , ,• t'lrh da* le^ate•^ of 

the B anae p«Mnn' \dii;re H loid yreat miln<‘n<*e, 
and A\'eri lr<\iied n.h ihe hiytM s!, marks ot’ dis- 
tmctioii ; J. ria' Latins aek ra>\vledee tliis as- 
s(Mnhl\ a-’ tlie ei^h'iM ' ‘emnciee d <‘oMneil, and in 
it tli(' lehyjo !s !)i tne(*n tlaMii and the 

(ineks w eiv t aieln* < d, oral ii’ast ImsiaMl and 
suspended. !hit lh(‘ eoiitrover-y coiH'fanine: the 
autliorily oftlu* K/)man poc.tiils, tln^ limits ol tlicar 
e;|)ostly <'mpir(‘, aiui j)arti<*ulavly t heir jmisdi<*f ion 
in Bulgaria, still subsisted; nor eouid ail tht) 


f.r] 'riw' uiitcrs on bnU*.- of rwnitrovn^^y arr onii- 

iiirratnl l.v i-i hit. HIIjI. (ri.na. \o^. i\. r. xxwiii. 
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77// nf do ilnn'i'fi » 

( iTorN «)!' papiil ;uii}fih(*M riilu‘i kaiatius ckn t. 

ov tiio cnijM'i'or ((> ui\,‘ cq, Iiiiluari;i, **! any oUior 
provirHM' to ilir st'o t?}‘ Koino. y 

X\X. l"I-r ‘hiU had ai-i.Mai })ot\vi'eii tlio 

(if<a.*l<s and Latin^, <*nn<*(a'n'ni:.; iho *‘l#‘vali<)ii of 
IMintiiir-, (»J' snrii a • js io ad.uiit of an 

oa.'-y and riiVrtnal i < : a<ly. IV-it t!a' hauLclily and 
ainhi!iou‘> ol‘ :if ’ h'arn* d aiid hiirrnioiis 

jniln;tr<‘li i’rn' llio Ij iiw!' oi‘ di^rord inNO'iui of (»\. 
linanislijrii;- ii, a?ai, onn.ijqnly, ilii* 

h taiMns a.nd <i; ^ i. :r,r;>. of lia* C'liri-tian ( fnirrli. 

I n 1 1)(' \ <‘<n' ». adas'd -o tin* '-on nl ( no'-i .m- 

!i’:ojMO 1). provniot /.►i i;i ii'ja, \\'n)i lim 

I'ifnhir l.'<{d Toa'inod I no <lt‘''iun < M ni'aooni- 

io: in - <a\!, ''pirini.ii .']• 'niiid(»n-, vva*- {‘losf, 

uiUoi’!\ (>j‘o\ok(d at kjo :n:i ki ahn. rjn^lins 

an<i < i-n-roo oo ■M#>o\oii‘y 

\\ay n?n?' rlky ok lii> ^lanaoj.a ao*'* '♦Mfhai , tor 
||<‘ no« .*«;!' »• hij iil<‘ O'hMl. 

ta! ]).'/“ r (o N‘n': » ’o 'k' lt: o* - * }n> pri- 

v'ilo,-,Mi*' . prn'o , 'id :5 !o;;ji Oi'Ma o;uo><' 

ol tJ< ' olno ' n dt'r* n,* oj' * \ ad am rliai'in- 
oi h<rf'\ ■’ *'»’ ^ . o-'o vvlii> liad 

l)OJ‘i; 'Ml' ;n aa'.. i!< • vi { . ' -dt 1 adyujdans, 

and al;a^n^^ >lio« !o,,. ■ 1- • na , no-iid, ddio 

artioh's o('oorrnj){ iloohiih , i* lu i*o> \ \\'ln(‘]i tin’s 
iniporious and (’■xasjxaidt'd )> ‘ i. lo {)roiiuliL againsj, 
lln* Itoinans as iolio\\ : I'irs1> 'idiat tiny 

fast od on tlio Sahhatl). orso\<‘iilii day of fin* \v'(‘olv. 
^St'oondly, 'Flial in Iho iirst \vaM‘k of Lont tlay )ior- 
jnitUnl till' usc‘ ol inillv and oheeso. Idiii’dly, d’haf 
tlioy ]a*ohil;i1<‘d llunr priests to jnarry, and se[)a- 
rated froin th<‘Ir wives snc*li as were niarric'd, wlien 
they went into orders j"//]. Foartlily, Tliat they 

r //] hiioiins at<rllnii«“- to fffis Utrced arul uririatarHl /-olihiK y 
fit till* clfiuv fliut ninltitiulf ut clilldicn ivtio'-o I’atlu'rs av(m’ 0 mi- 
Kikmvii. kiiliUi to tins piirpoM* is tli<‘ following ptissn^n 

fioni a l)o<)Iv <ii' /vlvnnis bislio]) of Sylva in I-'ortupjiI, 
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CKX'j'. rnaintninrfl tlial tlir l)islio])s aloiio wi^w aut)i(M*ize(l 
i'\in IF anoint with llio holy clirisin ha|)tizc(l persons, 
an<l that th(‘y, of (unisiMjiKMUJo, w ho liad 1)0(M] 
anoinhul hy proshylors Avon‘ ol)lij^'(ul to r(‘<*oive 
that unction a scm^oihI time from llu^ liaiul of a 
hishop. Lastly, That they Ijad adulterated tlu' 
syinl)ol or ert'ed ol' Conslanlinophs l)y adding* to it. 
the word /ilioipie, /. e. and iVom tlw^ son, aial ^vor^^ 
1h(M*(dore of opinion that tlie Holy Spirit did 
not |)roeeed from t!i(‘ laither ordy, hut also from 
th(‘ Son Nicolas I. lindinfj 1]n‘ Homan 

ehur(*h thus attaekcMl, semt tlie arliel(‘s of this 
accusation to Ilincmai*, arid tlu^ ollnu- (iallican 
hi.sliops in tiu' yi%ar Shy, d<‘sii*in^’ llnan to assiUii- 
Me r<‘spr(‘tivc sunVai^ans in or<lcr l(i i'xamiiK* 
and answi'r tlic j e]>roa(*li ol'Hhotius. Pursuant to 
this (*\!ioj’latioii of tlu' ])()ntitf, Odo, Acn<*as, and 
Ado, liisliops of Hc'auvais, Paris, and \'i(‘Jin(% as 
also t,h(^ <*ch‘l)rat<Ml iiatranm, slcjvl lorth ^udlantly 
into th(‘ ti(dd of controviU'sy ai^ainst, th(‘ (irc(‘ks, 
ansuaui'd oik' Iw one tin' araaisations ol* Photius, 
and cniplov<al tln^ w hok^ lofcc of (‘rudition 

and zeal in niiii nt ainiuj;* tin' (jausc of tlie Latin 
chui‘cli(‘s [o], 

l)<‘ lM:nictii ; ‘‘It hi* lio, tlirit 

tin* 'h'iizy li:nl vnw' i{ rliaslitv, (‘‘^|>^*ri:»llv tin* cli'riiN •>! 

jSi»;r - ’.‘Jicir lli<» suii** i>l I'*' liiily ;ni* not imirli nion* niimcioii^ 
th::: 'hi* soii^ ot fin* rloj'^V- 

I c j wS<»<‘ (||(‘ ii'itrr ol Pii. ;iu'> in llii* rolloi'llon jnihlislii*(l h\ 
in^iioji Aloulnuoi*, N. 11. p. I/. OiImm' n'iit(*rs nu'iitioii ten 
of .'UTo.sjition hi-niijJij ;iir;iijist rijolin*', imt ’nju-Ii lio not 
Ji ti!iL:iji''h h, t\''i'i*n thi* Inst .-.ul mtoikI root ro\ ci s\' thnt ;iio*'i 
hoi'vws'ji il . (iri'oKs uiul f/atins, ;«ni| th»'v add 1o llu* luhcli-^, 
ivith whiili ilii> pafii.ircli iva'i ^tsnriii’ih tluit won* drawn 

op in tin* linn* of Mirij.icl (\‘ro]:iiiii^. (’oitaii' it tliat in tin* 
ojiivtlc of I'liotiiH, \vliirli !i only to tho lost <‘oiitroM‘rv\', 

and is tin* only rria‘rion hv w'hirh avi* oomIiI to joiIlio of il, ihnir 
aic no moil* heads of aeni^alion tliao the live Avhieli we liavt* 

< ii'Oiii'i ,.1ed in tlie fe' I. 

* f' _] vriliillon- IViet. ad S;ei iN . Uened. pail II- j). 
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WXI. rjM)Ji tlu‘ (l('alh of Ii!:Tiatius, whicli cent. 
liiip|)<MU‘(l in tlio yonr S7<S, i]ir, (Miiporor ,, 

IMiotius into favoor, jiial j>la(*0(l liiin aj^aiii at ^ 

tlio lioad of tl»o (jIiv(^1v in lln^ K(st(iri(n^^ 

dignity from wliciioo lio. had falloiu Tins rostora-hirbcr* 
lion of tlu^ d('gTad(‘d palriarrh was aij^vc'c'd to hy 
IIm' liomari ])ontilT John V'llL, upon cumdition, 

1h)\\^<*\ (' r, tliat Pliotins would porinit tho Uulii^a- 
ria.ns to (*ome uiuhu’ tlie jnvisdiediou of tlio son of 
lionn^ Tho lalhw promis<‘d to satisfy in thistho 
d(‘niands of tin' pontitT, to which llic (‘inpcu'or also 
srcinc'd to cons(‘nt [/>] ; and lienee it was that 
John VI If. sent Icij^ates to the coumJl whicJi was 
held at ConslantiiKjple, A. 1). S7!>, hy wliom In* 
dc(*Iai'cd hi.> iij»[n*ohalion of th<‘ acts of that iisscnn- 
hly, and a(‘knowl(*du(‘d Photius as Ins hrotlier in 
Chi isl. Idle promises, howeviw, of tln^ emperor 
and tin' jialriarcJi wen' far from beinfj; aia^om- 
]»lish(‘d ; for afti'i’ this eouiu'il, the fornu'r, most 
prohahly hy the advice, or at least with tin' (Con- 
sent, of tln‘ latter, n'lnsi'd to tiansh'r tin' jirovirn^e 
of Ihdearia to tin' Roman pontilf ; and it must In^ 
(*oiness(‘d tliat tliis I’c'fusal was iound(‘d u])(m most 
weiejilv and iinj)or1ant l•(‘a^oJls. Jdn' ]n)ntiir, 
notw illislandinjj^, i\ as hialdy irritated at tliis dis- 
appointment, ainl s('nt ftlarinns to (Jonstantinophi 
in the, <*]iaracl('r of lei;’al(', to ih‘clan‘ that lie, liad 
<‘Ij,ineed his mind conei'miriij Photius, and that 
In' I'litii-i'ly a]»])rovc'd of tin* senti'iiee of ('X(^om- 
miiiiieation that had Ix'i'ii formerly given agair.st 
Jiiin. Tin' legate, upon (h'livering this disngi’ei'- 
ah](‘ message, was east into privson hy tin' empe- 
r-or, hut Avas afterwards set free; and Ix'ing rais<'d 
to th(' ])ontifi(‘at(^ upon tlu' <l('atli ol' John VIII., 
reeall(‘d tin' rememhranee of this injai-ioiis treat- 
nn'nt, and levelled a new seiitenee ol‘ condemna- 
tion aeaiji.-t Photius. 

\h\ Miili. 1( (Jui'Mi, Oiirn*- i liiistisiMU' . tuui- i. [). IC.r 

A A ‘J 



Thi' Inii rnal History of tlu Church. 

CENT. XXXll. This sontciice was treated with wn- 
temj)t by tlie haughty patriarch : but about six 
t j years after this period, lie experienced anew the 
fragility of sublunary grandeur and elevation, by 
a fall which concluded his prosjwjrous days. For 
in the year 88G, Leo, surnanied the Philosoplu'r, 
the son and successor of 13asilius, dcpos<*d him 
from the patnarchal see, and confined him in an 
Armenian monastery, where he died in tin' )'ear 
8})1. The death of Photius, who was the only 
author of the schisms that divided the Greeks and 
Latins, might have been an occasion of removing 
these unhappy contests, and of restoring pi'ace 
and concord in the church, if the Roman pon- 
tiffs had not been regardless of the demands of 
equity as well as of the duty of Christian modera- 
tion. But these imperious lords of the church 
indulged their vindictive zeal beyond all measure, 
and would be satisfied with notliing less than the 
degradation of all the priests and bishops who had 
been ordained by Photius. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, were shocked at the aiTogance of 
these unjust pi'etensions, and would not submit 
to them on any conditions. Hence a sj)irit of re- 
sentment and ii’ritation rencAved the spirit ol’ dii?- 
pute, which had been happily declining; religious 
as well as civil contests Avere again set on foot ; 
ncAv controvei’sies AV'U'e added to the old, until the 
fatal schism took place AA^hiih produced a busting 
and total separation liotAveen the Greek and Latin 
church. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ConcaniuH/ flui Rifes find Ceremonies nsed at the 
Church during this Century. 

I. That religious rites and coronionies were ci;n i'. 
luulliplied froju day to day, appears evidently 
I'roni tlio labours of those writers wlio began ir» v ^ > 

this cc'ntury to exjdain to the ignorant multitude i 
their origin, their nature, and the purposes they wriursex- 
served; for the inultiidieity alone of these reli- 
gious riles could render the explication ot them lius ami 
ni'cessary. .lohanncs Scotus, Angelome, Remi, “J*'” 
or Remigius, bishop of Auxerre, and VValafridusiiuM.ia>ui/. 
Strabo, were the principal authors Avho dislin- 
guished themselves in this species of sacred lite- 
rature, to whom wo may add Amalarius, many 
of whose explanations witc, however, refuti'd by 
Agobard and Floras. Tlu'ir Avorks are generally 
entitled, J)e Officiis Divinis, for in the style oi‘ 
this age religious ceremonies were called by that 
name. The laboui’S of th(*se pious and learned 
men in illustrating the ritual were undoubtedly 
umlertaken with good intentions ; but their utility 
may be widl called into question ; and it would be 
bold to atlirm that they Averc not as prejudicial to 
the (“liureh in some resp<‘ets, as they might be ad- 
vantageous to it in others. Their books allbrded, 
indeed, a certain sort of spiritual nourishment to 
the minds (»f Christians in their attendance upon 
public, Avorship ; but this nourishment Avas both 
coarse and unAvholesome. The reasons alleged 
for thii (‘(‘ri'inonu's in A'ogue at this time in the 
<diureh, and the purposes they Avere supposed t«* 
aiisAver, Ai'cre, for the nmst pait, not ordy far 
felehed, childish, and ridiculous, but also bore the 
slrom^A'^t murks id'I'oreerv and fiction. It is also 
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CENT, farther ohservahJe, that these illustrations not only 
PAiiT n but augmented prodigiously, and that 

V j y to the detriment of real piety, the veneration and 
zeal of the multitude for external rit<‘s and cere- 
monies For who would dare to refuse their ad- 
miration and roverenee to institutions wliich llu'y 
were taught to consider as full of the most mys- 
terious wisdom, and founded upon the most pious 
and affecting reasons ? 

A general H, It would 1)0 einllcss to eutor into an exact 
tiimoritcl enumeration of the various rites and (lereinonies 
which were now introducc'd, for the first time, 
and of whi<!h some w<*re adopted by the uhob' 
body of Christians, and others only by eerfain 
churches. We shall then'fore dismiss tliis inatl(*r 
with the geiK'ral account which follows, and point 
out in the notes the sources from whence the cu- 
rious reader may derive a more partiinilar know- 
ledge of the absurdities of this superstitions age. 
The carcases of the saints transported from foreign 
countries, or discovered at home by the industry 
and diligence of pious or designing priests, not 
only obliged the ridel’s of the <!hur(!h to augnienl 
the number of festivals or holidays already esta- 
blished, but also to diversify the ceremonies in 
such a manner that each saint might have bis 
jieculiar worship. And as the authority and rro- 
dit of the clergy depended much upon the high 
notion which was generally entertained of the 
virtue and merit of f/ie«aints they had canonizi'd, 
and presented to the multitude as objects of icl>- 
gious veneration, it was necessary to amuse and 
surprise the people by a variety (kf pompous and 
striking ceremonies, by images, and such like in- 
ventions, in order to keep up and nourish their 
stupid admiration for the saintly tribe. Hence 
the splendor and magnificence that were lavislied 
upon the churches in this century, and tlu! jirodi- 
gious number of costly picturco and images with 
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Ili/es foifi Cin nuDiitfi, 




Al^hiol) tlu'y were adorned ; lienee the stately altars, ck.n t. 
which were enriched with tin* noblest inviaitions 
of painting and sculpture, and ilhnninaled with ‘ ,''y 
innumerahle tajici’s at noon-day; hence the mill- 
titude of processions, the gorgeous and splendid 
garments of the priests, and the masses that were 
celebrated in honour of the saints [c]. Among 
oilier novelties, the feast of All Saints was added, 
in this century, by Cregory IV. to the Latin ca- 
lendar [</] ; and the festival of St. Michai'l, which 
had h(M>n long kept with thegreatc'st inax’ks of d<*- 
volion and respect by the Orientals and Italians, 
began now to he observed more zealously and 
universally among the Latin Christians [c]. 

111. Nor was it only in the solemn acts of reli- .siiiiu.n 
gioiis worship that sujiei-stitiou reigned with an 
unliinited sway; its influence extended even lomtotin; 
the affairs of private life, and was obsi.'vvabh.' 
the civil transactions of men, particularly among 
the Latin Christians, who retained with more 
obstinacy than the (Greeks a multitude of cus- 
toms, which derived their origin from tin* sacred 
riti's of paganism. The barbarous nations, 

Avhii.'h were lionverted to Christianity, couhl not 
support the thoughts of abandoning altogether 
the laws and manners of tludr ancesloi's, how- 
ev(‘r inconsistent they might be with tin' in- 
dispensable demands of the gosjiel ; nai', they 
persuaded, on the contrary, the Christians among 
whom they lived to imitate their extravagant 
superstition in this respect. And this was the 
liue and original source of those barbarous in- 


[c] 8eo Jo. FcM'litii Libor Sioprularis do Mivsis in lionorom 
Sain'ionim. 

[t/] So<* Mabillou, Do Uo Diploinnlion, p. 

[oj Tlio Imlitlays or foslivjils of tlio saints woio as yol but Irw 
in iniinln'i* ainoni; llio 1/itiiis, jis u)>{ioars iVthn a pooin ol' I'bnn- 
piiblislii'd I»y Martoiio in tlic tit Ji volume ot Ills riiosaum-- Ain < - 
dotor. i>. oD.V 
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CENT, stitutions that prevailed among the Latins, during 
PAUT 11 and tlie following century: such as the va- 
t j rious methods by which it was usual for persons 
accuse<l to prove their innocence in doubtful 
cases, either by the trial of cold water [/’], by 


those wei*e prosiinijitiious attempts to force tlie 
(li\iiie providence to tiedare itself miraculously in favour of tlie 
truth. In the trial of cold water, the person accu.sod had the 
ri|^ht foot and left liiind bound together, and was, in tliis posture, 
tlirown naked into th(» water. If h(* sunk, he was acquitted ; 
hut if h(> floated upon the surface, this was considered as an evi- 
«len(‘(» of guilt. Tlie most respectable authors, ancient and mod- 
em, attribute tbo invention of this superstitious tral to ro[)C 
Kutjeiiins II. ; and it is somewhat surprising- that Mr. P>ower has 
taken no notice of it in his history of that ])ontiff. Ihiluzins lias 
inserted in the second volume of his Capitulaiia tlie solemn forms 
of prayer and protestation, that Eugenius had caused to be draw n 
uj) as ail introduction to this superstitious practice ; and Fleury 
and Spanheim look upon that ponlift’ us its first inventor. On 
the olli('r baud, father Le Brun, a priest of tlu) oratory, main- 
tains, in bis Histoire Oritique des Praticpies Fuperstitieusc'-, 
tom. ii. p. 140, ike. edit, d' Amsterdam, tliat tliis custom was 
mucli more ancient than Kiigenius, and bis reasons are not un- 
worlliy of attention. Be tJiat as it may, tliis custom was con- 
demneil and abrogated at tin* request, or rather l>y the autiiorily, 
of Lewis tlie Meek, about the year It was, liowever, re- 

\ive(l afterwards, and was practised in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth i;enturies, as ive shall see in the progress of this history. 
For an account of the trial of cob I water. Dr. Mosheim r(*fer^ 
in :i note, to Mahillons .Vnalecta VVteris /Kvi, torn. i. p. 17. 
and l^oye's De Missis Dominicis, p. 15:^. 

The trial by dm'l, or single combat, was introduced towards 
the conclusion of flu* fifth century by Oondeliaud, king of tin; 
Burgundi.'.iis, after that the . Int^e of oaths had occa'-ioned tlie 
mo-vt lion hie perjuries, and opened a door to all sorts of in- 
justice. ITie duel Avas tlnni added to the ualli by Goiidelmud ; 
tlie MK’cessful combatant ivas supposed to be in the riLdit, and 
this harharons test of triif i and justice was, in '•pite of Inminnity 
and coiimion sense, adopted by the Louibaids, IVenelj, and 
GiTiiians, and derived from thmn to other iialions. It ivas pio- 
hibiicd flr-'t in tlie yeai' H55, in the tliinl council of Valon<‘(‘ in 

Daupliiny. 

4 in* lire onk al Avas ])racrise<l in various ivays. 4 be accused 
eithei hokl a biirn’uv^ hall of iron in his Itainl, or was obliged 
to walk b.nelooL npuii heated phniorh-slini ns, whose imniher 
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single eoinbat [//], by the lire onleal [A], and by ci:n r. 
tlio (jross [/]^ It is no Jongor a question in our 
days, from whence these methods of deciding du- 

was iiirroa-sod in proportion to tin* nuinbor or enormity of tJie 
crimeH imputed to him : and soinetimeM a t^lovc of red-hot iron 
was used on this oecusiou, as we see in llio tenth hook of the 
Jiistory of Denmark, hy Saxon the Grammarian. If in these 
(ihils th(* ])f‘rs()u impeached remained iiiiliurt, and discovered 
no signs of jjain, )je was discharirinl as innocent; oth(*nviso he 
was punished as guilty. ^Ilie first account we have of (-hristians 
appealing to this kind of trial as a proof of their innocence, is 
tliat of Simplicius, bishop of Aiitun, who lived in the h)nitli 
century. Tliis jn-elate, as the story goes, before his promori(m 
to the (*pisC0[)al order, liad inaiTied a wife who loved Jiijn lendei- 
Iv, and who, unwilling to (|uit him alter liis advaricennwif, *‘nn- 
tinued to sl(M*p in tin) same chamber with lier spouse. 1 In* 
sanctity of Simplicius sufl<‘red, at l(*ast in tlie v()i(‘e ol faun*, by 
(be constancy of bis wife’s aiiection, and it was rmnonred about, 
that the holy man, though a bisjjop, ]M‘i'sistr‘(l in opposilioii l(; 
the eceh'sitLs^ieal canons to taste the sweets of matrimony. 

Upon whicii,. the dame, in presence of a great (‘oncoiirst* of 
people, took up a eonsidc'iable (juanllty of burning eoals, )v]ii(‘l) 
she ln*l<l in her clothes, and appiie<l to her breast, williout tin* 
least Iiiiit to her ])iTson or damage to Jier garn)«nil^, as the 
legend sav**, and jier example being folloucd hy her hn^^band, 

A\itli lik(‘ Mic(‘(\ss, tin.* silly miiltitinb* admired the miracle, and 
])rocl:iimed the innocence of tin* loving pair. Lvicius, or St. 

Urice, (whom Mr. Uollier, in his Kcclesiiifotical History of 
land, vol. i. p. re])reseuts by mistake as the first C Inistian 

ivho endeavoured to clear bim^elf in this way) played a trick of 
iimcb the same jiAliire in tin* filth century. 

"J'he trial hy the <’rosH t^^as made hy obliging the conteinling 
])ai'ties to s1n*tch out their arms, and In* that continued tin* 

Imigest in this ]j()sture gained bis cause. 

[//] Jo. Loccenii Anti(juit. Sueo-fiotbicie, lib. ii. cap. )ii. Gii* 
p. 1 1 i, Jills barbarous nn*lbod ot deciding controv(*rsie'' o)' dm‘l 
n.is practis<‘d even ]»y the clergy. Mee Just. Jleii. Ihenn'ii Jus 
I’.ccles. Iholestautium, tom. v. p. 8S. 

[//] IN*!!'. Lumbecius, lleruin Hamburg, lib, ii. p. — 

I'sserii Svlloge Kpisjol. llibernic. p. Si — Jolmsou, Leges 
I'j'cles. I>rit;umiie. — MichaiJ de la hoehe, Aleiuoiies Litiii, 
do la (iinude Uretiigne, tom. viii. p. .JDl. 

[/] \See AgolM‘nlus, (^oiit^a Judicium Dei, tom. b opp. 

Loutra l-eaein ( liiinlohadi, < ap. iX. p. 11 L Hier. Ligiioniu'-, 

Ad I'ormulas Miuculphi, cap. \ii. Ualuziu-', .Vd A'lobeiduui. 

1 ). 101 . 
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CKNT. l>ious cases and accusations deriv('d tiudr orinin ; 
all agree that they were mere delusions, drawn 
from the barbarous rites of paganisni and 
not only opposite to tlie pree<‘pts of the gospel, 
but absolutely destructive <»f the spirit of Iruis 
religion. The pontill’s, however, and the inferior 
clergy encouraged tlies<' odious snj)erstitions, and 
went so far as to aceompujiy the j)ractice of tlu'in 
with tJie celebration ol' the Lord’s Supper and 
other rites, in order to give them a Chiistian 
aspecit, and to rec^oimnend them to the veneration 
and contidence of the multitude. 


CIlAPTEll V. 

Coturruhnf /he Dirishnts (ind Ilaxsivs IIku' 
troubled the Chnrch (lurirKj this Cent art/. 

Thomicicnt J. Till; sccts that had s]»rnng up in the (‘arlier 
*" ages of the <!hurch subsisted still, without almost 
any change in tlu'ir situations or circumshmees 
that is worthy of mention. Su(“h of thejn as were 
considerably numerous, fixed their sc'Uh'menIs be- 
yond the limits both of the Greek and Latin cm- 
pin's, and thus out oftlui reach of their emunies. 
’I’he Nestorians more espi'cially, and the Mono- 
physites, seiaire under the protection ol‘ tin' Ara- 
bians, were (‘xtrinnely industrious in maintaining 
their cr<;dit, and alsot'.iscovcrcd a wai’in and activi^ 


Strabo us in tlio fiftli book of l-in tliar. 

tlio sacred rites of llio t^oddtjss I'eronia wore celebrafetl in a 
^rove not far from mount, Sorarf<», sevtoal pfO‘'Ons, tran'^jtoi trd 
witft dio iinapinary preseiu’o of tJiis pretended divinity, fell iriti> 
of entbuhiasin, an<l walked bare-footed ovi‘r heaps of bmnlutr eoaU 
without reteivin;^ the least daniaue. d'lio historian adtls, that a 
spe( so <*\fraoi’diiiary drew a p^ odit^ions coneom se ot p<*o|)Ie t<» 
this annual solinnitity. Pliny relalt's something ol the same iiatnrt* 
<‘oiieeniiiiLr the lliipil. .See Jiis Nat. Hi A. hook \ii. < hap. ii. 
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zciil ill tlic propaj^iilion ofC-linstiaiiily among llioso cent. 
wJio Avcro yet unatHpiaintod witli tliat divine ndi- 
gion. Some learned men are of opinion, that it i 

Avas only in this century tliat the Ahyssinians or 
Ethiopians embraijed the scmtirnents of the Mono- 
j)hysit<*s, in consequeiuio of the exhortations a<l- 
dressed to them l)y the doctors of tliat sect who 
resided in Egypt. But this is uudonhtedly a 
Avrong account of tlu^ matter; foi' it is C('rtain, 
that the Ahyssinians, Avho Avere accustomed to r<*- 
ceive their spiritual guide from the bishop (d‘ 
Ah'xandria, commenced • Monophysitos in tlu' 
si'venth century, if not sooner. For in iJiat period 
th(^ Arabians made tliemsidA'Cs masters of Egypt, 
oppri'ssed the (Jreelcs, and granti'd to the' IVlono- 
jihysif es such ajiowerful protection, as enabled tin'm 
to reduce under their jurisdiction almost all the 
church<‘s that had been <?stablislie<l in Egypt [Z^. 

JI. The Greeks, during the greaU'st part of this Ti.o 
contury, Avere engaged in a most bittm- contro-‘^'‘“““‘ 
versy ; or, to sp<*ak more properly, in a bloody and 
barbarous Avar with the Paulicians, a sect that 
may be considered as a branch of the Manicha'ans, 
ami Avhich resiiled principally in Armenia. This 
jiernicious sect is said to have heen formed in 
Armenia by tAvo brothers, Paul and John, sons 
of Calliniees, and inhabitants of Samosatena, from 
tin' former of Avhorn it ileriA'cs its name: though 
other’s are of opinion, that the l^aulicians Avere so 
eallod from another Paul, un Armenian by birth, 

Avho lived under the reign of Justinian JI 
Be that us it may, a certain zealot called Con- 
stantine revived, in tin' s(‘\'enlh century, under 

[/] Xouvpaux Moinoires <les Missions do la ConipaLrnui 
do Jt'KUs dans le I^ovant, toin. iv. p. — Lo Grand, 

Dif^sort. iv. — Loho, Voyaj^a*. llistoriquo dc rAbyssiiiio, torn, ii, 

p. 18. 

[/;/] lib. i. Gontra Maidt Iia'o-, p. '/ 1, in 13. W’ttilii 

Vnot Giiocb, lom. i. 
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CKNT. the govcmmciit of Constans, this drooping fac- 
tion, which had suffered deeply from the vio- 
lencc of its advei’saries, and wtis ready to expire 
under tlic severity of the imperial edicts, and 
of those penal laws which were oxeeuled against 
its adherents with the utmost rigour. Constans, 
Justinian II., and Leo the Isaurian, exerted their 
zeal against the Paulieians >vith a peculiar de- 
gree of bitterness and fury, and loft no m(dhod 
of oppression unemployed, no means of ac(!om- 
plishing their ruin that were not put in execution ; 
but their elForts were ineffectual, nor could all 
their power, nor all their barbarity, exiiaust the 
patience nor conquer the obstinaiy of that in- 
flexible people, who, with a fortitude worthy of a. 
better cause, made light of the calamities to whiedi 
their erroneous doctrine exposed them. The liuu! 
of things changed, however, to their advantag<‘ 
towards the commeneeiiient of this centmy, and 
their affairs canded a more jtrosperous asp(*ct 
under the prot(Mdion of the emperor ]Si(;ephorus, 
who favoun'd them in a particular manner, and 
r((stored to them their civil privileges, as well as 
their religious liberty [y/.]. 

Persecuted III. Their tranquillity, however, Avas but of 

anew. sliovt durution ; it was a transient s»‘tm(^ tliat was 
sof n to be succeeded by yet more dreadful sulFer- 
ings than they had hitherto ex}>(U’icnced. Tli<^ 
cruel rage of ])crse(aition, Aidiich had for some 
years been suspended, broke forth with nnlouhled 
violenoc under the reigns of Michael Ciiropa- 
hites, and Leo the Armenian, who caus<Kl tin* 
sM’ictcst search to be made after the Paulieians in 
all the provinces of the (irccian empire, and in- 
Hi(‘ted capital ]>unishment upon siudi of tlx'in as 
refused to return to the bosom of the chui-ch. 

f//, Si i- ( ( VduM’n-., I ri''toi'iar. tom. ii. p. 

IHl). J'.,dit. 1 rills. j». 
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• This rigorous decree tarneil the affliction of the cent. 
PauliciaiJS, udio dwelt in Armenia, into vengeance, 
and drove them into tlie most tlespt'ratc measures, 

They massacred Thomas, t)isho]) of New Cicsarea, 
and also the magistrates and judges which the 
emperors had estai)lished in Armenia : and after 
avenging themselves thus cruelly, they took refuge 
in the (iounti’ies that were governed by the Sara- 
cens, and from thence infested the neighhouring 
states of Greece with perpetual incursions [r/j. 

After these I’eciprocal acts of cruelty and venge- 
anc(‘, the PauliFiians, as it would s(‘em, enjoyed an 
interval of tranquillity, and returned to their 
habitations in the Grecian jwovinces. 

IV. Put the most dreadful scene of perse(;ulion Thef.ifeof 
and bloodshed that Avas exhibited against these 
Avretchetl lieretics arose from the furious and in- 'riicoilorn. 
(!onsiderate zeal of the empress Theodora. This 
imj)etuous woman, who Avas regent of the empire 
during the minority of her son, issuc'd out a de- 
cr('e, Avhich placed the Paulicians in the perplex- 
iiig alternative either of abandoning their prin- 
eij>l('s, or of perishing by fire and sAvord. The 
de(!ree Avas severe, but the cruelty Avith Avhieh it 
Avas put in execution by those Avho aa’cvc sent int() 
Armenia for that purpose Ava« horrible beyond 
expression ; for these ministers of wrath, after con- 
fis(!ating the goods of above an hundred thousand 
ol' that miserable people, jmt their possessors to 
death in the most barbarous manner, and made 
them expire sloAvly in a vainety of the most cx- 
(piisitF) tortures. Such as escaped destruction fled 
for protection and refuge to the Sai’accns, Avho re- 
cF'iveil them Avith compassion and humanity, and 
permitted them to build a city for their residence, 

Avhich Avas calk'd Tibrica. Uj>on tliis they entered 


{ o ] I’liotius, lil>. i. Alanulisoos, j), 

Manu'Ua'ovuiu. il. 


125. IVtri 
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into a league with the Saracens ; and, choosing for 
their cliief an oftteer of the gi-oatest resolution and 
valour, whose name Avas Carl)ea.s, they declared 
against the Greeks a Avar Avhieh Avas carried on 
Avith the utmost veheniciuic and fury. Tins 
bloody Avar continued during this Avhole century ; 
the victory seiuned often doubtful, but the slaugh- 
ter Avas teiTibh% and the numbers that perished on 
both sides prodigious. Many of the Grecian 
provinces felt, in a more particular manner, tlu‘ 
tlirc effects of this cruel contest, and exhibited 
the most moving scenes of desolation and mi- 
sery [p]. During these commotions, some Pan- 
liciuns, toAvards the conclusion of this century, 
spread abroad among the Bulgarians their pesti- 
lential doctrines, AAdiich Avere received Avith do- 
cility, and took root speedily, as might naturally 
bo expected among a barbarous people that Avere 


Oporp:. Cptlrenus, Compend. Hist. p. 641. edit. IWis, 
p, 426. edit. Vpiict. j). 547, pt 429, See. Zonaras, Aniuil. lih. 
xvi. tom. ii. p. 122, odit. Vonot. TIip principal uiitliors wlio 
liave given acrounts of tin* Paidlcians arc Photiiis, lil>. i. 
Con+ra Manichfpos, and Pctnia Siculus, wliost* liistory of tli(‘ 
MaiiiclisRaus was pnblislicd in (irock and Latin at Introlil- 
statU, in 1601, by ^latth. lladcrus. By tlie account of Pc- 
trii.^ Siculus tliat is given by hiin.stdf, wo learn that in tlio 
yvar 870, under the rciiru of Ibiv^ilius thp Mat'pdonian, In* was 
scut andwisador to tho PauUcians at Tibri(*a, to treat with 
tlicm ronc(*rning tlic cxtiiauo’c of |)risonor.M, and lived among 
them dunng the space of nine ' nriontbs ; this is Kurticit*nt to 
give iii; a high idea of tbc power and j>ro«perity of the Pauli- 
cians at that time. It ia from this eminent writer that C\*drc- 
nuR fJC«»mR to have taken wliat lie has advanced in liis Lom- 
pend. Hist. p. What we leaiTi concerning’ the Paiilicians 

from more modern writers, sucli as Baylc, in his Dictifuiary. and 
B. Jo. Christ. Wolliu'*, in hi.s Manicliieisinus ante Mauicluco^, 
p. 247, ficems to ho dciived from Bossuet’s llistoire dcs Varia- 
tions des Kglises Prot« slantcs, t«*m. ii. p. 129. But this hu- 
llioiily is highly exceptionahle : for Bo^suet himself did not 
consult tin* true soiircoH of kuowle<lg(* upon this ])oint ; and 
nbi . is still worse, tin* .spirit of party s4*cms maiiilestly to have 
led him into volunlaiy itiois. 
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Ixit lately made (joiivoils to the CliriMtian cent. 
laitli [</]. , 

V. The Gre<‘ks treated the PauJiciansri, of v 
Av'liotn we liave been now speaking, as Manichse- 
alls; though, if we may credit the testimony of „r nVtiK- 
I’liotiiis, tlie P.'udicians expressed tlie utmost 
ahhorri'iiee of Manes and Ids doctrine [;•]. IMo.st^Xiant 
evident it is tliat tlicy were not altogetlier Maiu- 
(ilueans, though they embraced some opinions 
that resembled certain tenets of that abominable 
sect. They had not, like the Maniclifeans, an 
ecclesiastical govi'rjimeiit admiidsterc'd by bishops, 
prii'sts, and d<*aeoTis ; tliey hud no sacred order of 
men dislinguislicd by their manner of life, their 
liabit, or any other circumslance from th<' rest of 
tlie assembly ; nor had councils, synods, or such 
like institutions any jilace in their religious po- 
lity. They had certain dwtors whom they called 
Suneedemi, /. e, companions in the jounicy of life, 
and also Notarii. Among these, there reigned a 
pi'rli'ct ('(pndity, and they had no peculiar rights, 
jirivileges, nor any external mark of dignity to 
distinguish them from the people [.<]. The only 
singularity that attended their promotion to the 
rank of doctors was, that they changed their lay- 
nani(\s for scripture ones, as if there had been 
something peculiarly venei’able in the names of 
th(' holy iiK'n, whose lives and actions arc recorded 

[y~| It not iiiiprolt.'iblp tliai thero uro ypf in Tlirar<» and 
r>nlL»tiria, Paulirlans. or Paulians, as thoy are callod by koiiip. It 
a])|a‘ars al least (“ertain, that in tin* last c entury some of that nect 
still subsisted, and dw'elt at Nitopolis, as we learn from tbe ttvsti- 
inony of Vvh, Ctnii, in bi.s Etat IVeseiit de rii^lise-I{omaine, j). 

wlio tells us, tlmt Peter Deodati, aivbbisbop of So])liia, caused 
tliem to abandon tlieir errors, and rt'tnrn to tbe calliolic faith ; but 
Mln'tlier ibis lalttn* part of tlie account bo Inio or fals(‘, is nion» 
iban wo shall ]n(*t(‘nd to dett'rmine. 

[r] Plioiius, lib. i. Ponira Mnniclueos, p. 17. 50. 05 — Petr. 

SiimliH, Hist. Maiilcb. p. PI. 

[ s'l Plntlius, 1. c. p. .11, Pe:r. Sicnl. ]>. 11'. (-edremis, L 

r i> Idl. 
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CENT, in the sacred writings. Tlicy roc('ivcd all tliti 
hooks of the New Testament, except the Two 
Epistles of St. Peter, which they rejected for 
^**^^**’^ reasons tiukuown to us ; and their copies of the 
gospel were exaetly the same wi(h those used by 
all other Christians, without tln^ least interpola- 
tion of the saered text ; in which resped also they 
differed considerably from the Maniclweans [/j. 
They moreover recommended to the peo])le with- 
out exception, and that with the most affecting 
and ardent zeal, the constant and assiduous pe- 
iMisal of the holy scriptures, and expressed the ut- 
most indignation against the Greeks, who allowed 
to the ju’iests alone an access to these sacred foun- 
tains of divine knowledge In explaining, 

however, the doctrines of the gospel, they othai 
departed from the literal sense, and the natural 
signification of the words, and interpreted them 
in a forced and allegorical manner, when tlu'y 
opposed their favourite opinions and tenets : 
and such more especially were the delusive and 
eiToneous explications, which they gave f)f M'hat 
is said in the gospel concerning the institutions 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and the diviiu; 
authority of the Old Testament, all which they 
obstinately rejecte<l. Besides the hooks of tin* 
New Testament, tliey treated with a jairticular 
veneration certain epistles of Sergius, the most 
etKinent and ilhistrious doctor of tlieir sect. 

The opi- VI. None of the Greek writci’s have giveii a 
view of the Paulician system, which 
was midoubtcdly composed of a great vanety ol‘ 
tenets ; they content themselves vvith mentioning 
six monstrous errors, Avhich, in llieir estimation, 
rendered the I’aulicians unworthy of enjoying 
i'ither the comforts of this world, or the happi- 

Pliotius, ]. i\ p. II. — Petr. Siciil. p. 19. 

I PliotiuK, 1. c. p. H)|. — Peir. Sicul. p. 
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iioss of tho next. Tlioso errors are as follows : cent. 
J. “ Tliey deny that this inferior and visible 
world is the ]n’0(hiction of the Supreme Beings, 
and they distinguish tho Creator ol' this Avorld, 
and of human bodies, from the most high God, 
who dwells in the heav(ms.” Jt was jwinclpally 
on account of this odious doctrine, which Avas, 
liowevcr, adopted by all the Grmstic sects, that 
tlie Paulicians were looked upon as Manichu'ans 
by the (irccks. But Avhat tlicir sentiments Avere 
<‘oncerning the Creator of this Avorld, arid Avhether 
or not they considered him as a Being distinct 
from the eA'il principle, are matters tluit no Avrittw 
lias hithertf* explained in a satisfhctoiy mfinner. 

We learn only Irom J’hotius, that ac<x>rding to 
lh(' Paidiciun <loct)’inc, th(‘ OA'il princij)le Avas en- 
gend(.‘rod by darkness and fire : from whence it 
plainly folloAvs that he Avas neither self-originated, 
nor eternal [>•]. Q. “ They treated contemptu- 
ously the Virgin Mary that is to say, ac- 
cording to the manner of speaking usual among 
the Greeks, they ndused to adore and woi’ship 
lier. "^I’hey maintained, indeed, that Christ 
Avas the Son of Mary, and Avas bom of her (al-- 


[.r] Phot, ins, lih. ii. Contm Manichrpos, p. 147. Jt is ovidont, 
lu'voiul all fontradiftion, ihiit tlio Paulicians, in imitation of tht». 
Oriental pliilosojilicrs lioni wliom tho (Jnosiicjs and IManicIupana 
dinivfd th«‘ii' oii^^in, con‘^idcrpd eternal mutter as tJie seatr and 
^oun•p of all evil ; hut they hclinvt'd, at tho ‘janic tiims like many 
of the (Giostics, that, this matter, endued from all eternity with 
life ami motion, liad produced an active ])rim‘ipl(', Avliirdi was tJie 
fountain of vice, misery, ami disorder. This principlcN aecoriliiif^ 
to them, is the author of all material substances; whihi (iod is 
tin* (heator ami J'atlier of s[)int.s. TIiom; tenets resemhlo, no 
doubt, the Maniclia'aii doctrine ; yet they dilVer from it in sevend 
])oints. It appears most probable, that the. Pauliciajis were a 
hnuu'Ii of pome of the ancient Cinostic sects, wliich \vere ex- 
treuuly niiinorous ami diversiti^ul, and which, tliouoh persecuted 
and opfircssed from age to age in the most rigorous nianmu* by 
many tonperors, (’ouUl never be entirely suppressed, nor totally 
extirpated. 
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CENT, though Ihoy inaintainotl, as appears from the cx- 
PAiir JI. 1 *.“**^* testimony of their adversaries, that the di- 
vine Saviour brought with him from heaven Ins 
human nature, and that Mary, after the birth, of 
Clirist, liad other children by Joseph); tljoy oidy 
fell into the sentiments of the Valentinian.s, and 
lield, that Christ passed througli the womb of 
the Virgin as the pure stream of limpid water 
])i\sses through a conduit, and that ]\Iary did not 
ju-eserve her virginity to the end of her days ; all 
which assertions the Greeks rejected with the ut- 
most antipathy and abhorrence. 3. “ Tln-y re- 
fused to ceh>i)rate the holy institution of the 
Lord’s Supper for as they looked upon many 
precepts and injunctions of the gospel to be of a 
merely ligiirativ(^ arnl parabolical nature, so th<‘y 
understood by the bnnid and ^A’•ine whicJi Christ 
is said to have adininistered to his <liseip]es at his 
last supper, the divine discoui-ses and exhortations 
of the Saviour, ndiicli are a spiritual food and 
noiirishment to the soul, and fill it with rej>os(', 
satisfaction, and delight [;//]. 4. “ Tiicy loaded 

tin' cross of Christ Mulh cioiteinj*! and reproach 
by which we ar(* oidy to understand, that they 
refused to follow the absurd and superstitious 
practice of the Grerks, ndio paid to tlie pr('t('nd<'d 
w.iod of the cr(>s^ a certain sort of r»‘ligious 
honTag<*. As the l’.,idicians believf'd that Christ 
waf clothed willi an etherial, iin])a.ssil)le, and 
celestial body, they "onld by no means grant 
that he was really naih'd to the cross, or that he 
ex]>ircd, in (‘ih'ct, upon that iguominious tree ; 

C.y] tlx* (irreks do oot cliarfri' tli(> I'aiilic ians ii7iy error 
: it is. Ii(»\vevt‘r, tli;it ilic* art oimt's of 

saert'd insfitutioiG uliit li aro lijvon in Wimc 

iit.illy hy this cMravairant sort; and IMiotiiis, in liis 

I'trst l>oo!^ jiouinst iV[aiiii*hiHans, p, ^^9. i*xjjrt*ssly a‘'Si'ft>. that 
tin* pHiifu iiiMs iivatt'd latptihin a-t a innn' allo^tn it’al <‘<‘n‘iiiony, 
uiid l)y tlin liitpiisnial undoistood tin' yospcl. 
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aii<l hence natm-ally arose that treatment of the 
cross, of which the Greeks accused them. 
5. “ They rejected, after the example of the 
j^rcatest part of the Gnostics, the books of the 
Old Testament, and looked upon the wi’iters of 
that sacred history as inspix*ed by the Creator of 
this world, and not by the supreme God. C. They 
excluded presbyters and elders from all part in 
the administration of the church.” By this, how- 
ever, no moi’c can be meant than that they re- 
fused to call tlieir doctors by the name of pres- 
byters ; a name which had its origin among the 
Jews, and was petmliar to that (xlious people, 
who persecuted Jesus Christ, and attemj)ted, as 
tlic Bauliciaus S])cak, to put him to death (^c]. 


CENT. 

IX. 

PART II. 

W-' 


[z] Tlio.sp six famous orrors of the Paulicinns I have taken 
from tlifj IMaiiiclia'au liistory of Pelrus Siculu.s, witli whom 
Photiiis and Codnnms agroo, althoup^h their arc,oiints of theso 
opinions he less porspincous and di.stinct. Tho explanatory re- 
marks that I have added are the result of my own relh*ction.s upon 
tlio Paulician systoin, and the doflriiio of tlie Greeks. 
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IIU: rXTlAtNTAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER L 

Ctmcemhuj th. Prospemus Evcnt.it ivhich Imp- 
. }Hvtu:d to the Church during this CctUurg. 

CENT. I. The deplorable state of Christianity in this 
i-AKT I arising partly from that astonisliing 

V < ignorance that gave a loose rein both to su- 
TI.0 >ro ptifistitior\ and immorality, and partly from an 
of unhappy concurrence of causes of another kind, 
i|!in*reii'* is unaiumously lamented by the various writers, 
sioii. ' who have trunsinitied to us the history of these 
jiiiserable times. Yet amidst all this dai’kncss, 
some gleams of lighi were perceived from time 
to time, and several recurrences liajrpened, which 
deserve a placr* in the prosperous annals of the 
chui'ch. The Nestorians in Chaldaja extended their 
spiritual conquests beyond mount Iinaus, and in- 
troduced the Christian religion intr- Tartaiy, pro- 
]>erly so called, whoso inhabitants had hitherto 
lived in their natural stale of ignorance and fero- 
city, uncivilized and savage. The same success- 
liil missionaries spread, by degrees, the knowledge 
of tin; (jospel among that most powcM'fnl nation 
of the Turks, or Tartars, whirih went by the 
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name of Karit, and bordered on Kathay, or on cent. 
the northern part of China [a]. The laborious 
industry of this sect, and their zeal for the pro- * < 
pagation of the Christian faith, desei-ve, no doubt, 
the higliest encomiums ; it mu^, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that the doctrine and worship which 
they introduced among these barbaiians were far 
from being in all respects conformable to the 
precepts of the gospel, or 'to the true spirit and 
genius of the Christian religion. 

II. The prince of that country, whom tJie 
Neslorians convei'ted to the Christian I’uith, as- 
sumed, if we jnay give credit to the vulgar 
tradition, tin; name of John after his baptism, to 
Avhich he added the surname of Presbyter, from 
a principle of modesty. Hence it was, as some 
lcarue<l men imagine, that the successQi’s of this 
monarch isetaincd these names until the time of 
Gongis Kan, who flourished in the fourteenth 
(ientury, and were each of. them called PresUir 
.fohii [A]. But all this has u very fabulous air; 
at least it is advanced ndthout any solid proof; 
nay, it a]>pears e\’ident, on the contrary, that the 
famous Ih-ester John, who made so much noise 
in the world, did not begin to reign in that part 
of Asia before the conclusion of the eleventh cen- 
tury. It is, however, certain, beyond all contra- 
<li<’tion, that the monarchs of the nation calh^l 
Kai'it, which makes a large part of the empire 
ol‘ th<! Mogul, and is by some denominated a pro- 
vijice of tlie Turks, and by others a tribe of the 
Tartars, embraced Christianity in this century ; 
and that a considerable part of Tartary, or Asia- 
tic Scythia, lived under the spiritual jurisdiction 


[f/] Jos. Sim. Assomanni Bibliollipca Oriental. Vatic, tom. iii. 

|>iut 11. p. llorbelot, IJililiotboque Oriental, p. 250. 

yee Asseiuaimi Bibliutli. Ouental. Vatic, tom. iii. part JL 

p. -iSrJ. 
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Hollo first 
duke of 
Normandy 
converted. 


of bishops!, who were sent among them by the 
Nestorian pontiff [c]. 

111. If we turn our eyes to the western world, 
we slmll find the gospel inaKing its way witli more 
or less rapidity through the most rude anti mi- 
civilizcd nations. The famous arch-pirate Hollo, 
son of a Norwegian eount, being banished from 
his native land [t/], had, in the preceding century, 
put himself at the head of a resolute band of Nor- 
mans, and seized uj)on one of the maritime pro- 
vinces of France, from whence he infested the 
whole country round about with perpetual incur- 
sions and depredations, [n the year 5 )!^, this 
valiant chief embraced, with his whole army, the 
Christian faith, and that upon the following o(^- 
casion j Charles the Simple, who wanted botli 
resolution and power to drive this warlike and 
intrepid invader out of his dominions, was obliged 
to have recourse to tlie method of negotiation, 
lie accordingly offered to make over to Kollo a 
considerable part of his territories, upon condi- 
tion that the latter would consent to a })eace, 
espouse his daughter Gisela [^;], and onihrarc* 
Christianity. Tliesc terms were acce}»ted by 
Itollo without the h,‘ast hesitation , and his army. 


[z’] TJie Jate learned ?‘r. B. Tlieophiln.s Si'Z’f'fred Dayer, in 
IjU Preface to the Muwmihi Sinienn), p. 115, informed us of his 
ilesign to give the world an aceiivate arctMint of the NesUniaii 
churches estnldished in T, ftaiy and China, dniwii from h(»me 
4 iiiioits ancient records and rnonum<*nt.s, tltat hav^e not hetni a-i 
yet made public. His ^v^ork \vaa to have been entilh'd Historic 
Ecclesiarum Sinirarum, et Septentrionaiis Asiie ; hut death pi-e- 
vented the execution of this intcresdng plan, and also of fie.vcMuI 
others, which this great man bad formed, aud-wbich would have 
undoubtedly cast a new liglit upon the history of the Asiatic 
ChristiaTis. 

[f/] Ilolhergi Historia Danoruin Navalis in .Scriptis Soeletat. 
Scient. Hafniens. part JIJ. p* 357. 

[c] Htlier wiitt»rs more politely rcprestMit th(‘ offer of 
Gisela as one of the methods that Charles employed to obtain a 
peace with Kollo. 
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follomng the example of their leader, professed a cknt. 
religion of which they were totally ignoi’ant [/'j. ^ 
These Norman pirates, as appears from many 
authentic records, were absolutely without reli- 
gion of every kind, and therefore were not re- 
strained, by the power of prt^udiee, from em- 
bracing a religion which presented to tlunii the 
most advantageous prospects. I’hey knew no 
distinction between interest and duty, and th(*y es- 
liniated truth and virtue only by the profits with 
which they were attended. It was from Ibis Kollo, 
who I’cceived at his baptism the name of Kohert, 
tliat tbe famous line of Norman dukes derived its 
origin ; for the province of Bretagne, and a j>art 
ol’ iNeustria, which Charles the Simple conveyed 
to his son-in-law by a solemn grant, were, fiom 
this lime, known by the name of Normandy [^], 
which they derived frojn their now possessors. 

IV. Th<‘ Cyhrislian religion was introduced into The con- 
Poland by the /A'alous efforts of fonude liiely. "f 
Dambi'owJia, dangliter ot Behslaus, duke ot Bt)- Hation. 
hernia, peisuade<l, by tin' force of repeated ex- 
bovlations, her husband Mi<;islaus, duke of Po- 
hmd, to abandon paganism, in conse(|ueuce of 
which he embraced the gospel, A. 1). The 

a(‘<‘onnt of this agreeable (“vent Avas no soora'r 
bi-ought l<» Koine, than the pontiff, John Xlll. 
sent into Poland Aigidius, bishop of Tusculmn, 
aUemh'd with a numerous train of e<‘eicsiasfies, 
in order to second the pious efforts of the duke 
and duchess, who desired with iin])alienee the 
conversion of their subjects. But the exhortations 
and endeavours of these devout missionaries, who 
were unacquainted Avith the language of the 

[/■] Itoiilay. Hilt. Acad. Pm-is. tciii. i. j». SOG. — Daniel, 

Hist, dc France, loin. ii. ]). .'i87. 

C-if [.''/] !■' N'cusiria [)n)pi'rly, and not Itrciaffiio, tliat 
received the name nf Noruiauily, lioin the Nuriuaiis who clui-o 
I! olio for their chief. 
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CENT, people they came to instruct, would have been en- 
^ tireiy witliout effect, had they not been accorn- 
■,panied with the edicts and penal laws, the pro- 
mises and threats of Micislaus, which dejected 
the courage, and conquered the obstinacy, of the 
reluctant Poles. When, therefore, the fear of })U- 
nishment, and the hope of reward, had laid the 
foundations of Christianity in Poland, two na- 
tional archbishops and seven bishops were conse- 
crated to the ministry, whose zeal and labours 
were folloAved with such success, that the whole 
body of the people abandoned, by degrees, their 
aiKiient superstitions, and made public profession 
of the religion of Jesus [//,]. It Avas, indeed, no 
more than an external profession ; for that in- 
ward change of affections and principles, which 
the gospel requires, was far from being an object 
of attention in this barbarous age. 

'flic ciiris. V. The Christian religion was established in 
Tl’issia by means every way siniilar to tboso Ibut 
iiijiu,covy, had occasioned its propagation in Poland ; for we 
must not lay any stress upon the proselytes that 
were made to Christianity among the Russians in 
the preceding centmy ; since these conversions 
were neither permanent nor solid, and since it 
appears evidently, tliat such of that nation, as, 
under the reign of Basilius the Ma(’(5donian, 
had embraced the doctrine of the Greek church, 
relapsed soon after into the superstition of tlu'ir 
ancestors. Wlodomir, duke of Russia and Mus- 
covy, m.arried, in the yejw 1X>1, Anne, sister of 
Basilius, the second Grecian emperor of that 
name j and this zealous princess, by her repeated 
entreatie.s, and her pious importunity, persuadtid at 
length her reluctant spouse to receive the Chris- 

Diiglossi Historltt Polonica, lib. ii. p. 91. lib. iii. p. 95. 
239. — KeRenvolscii Ilistoria Eccles. Slavon. lib. i. cap. i. p. 8 — 
Ilcnr. :’&niHii l.cctioiins Aiiti((uaR, t(>in. iii. par. I. p. 41.— Solig- 
nac. Hint, lie I'ologne, tom. i. p. 71. 
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liaM faith, and he was accordingly baptized, A. I), cent. 
9«7, assuming upon that occasion the name of 
Basilius. The Russians followed spontaneously 
the example of their prince ; we have, at least, ^ 
no account of any compulsion or violence being 
employed in their conversion [i] ; and this is the 
true Xlate of the entire establishment of Chris- 
tianity among that people. Wlodomir and his 
duchess were placed in the highest oi‘der of the 
Russian saints, and are still worshipped at Kio- 
via, where they lie interred, with the greatest devo- 
tion. The Latins, however, ])ai(l no such re- 
spect to the memory of Wlodomir, whom they 
represent as absolutely unwortliy of saintly ho- 
nours [/(!]. 

VI. The Hungarians and Avari had received nmi in 
some faint notions of Christianity under the reign 
of Chai’lernagne, aiid in consequence of the 
measures that had been taken by that zealous 
prince for th<i j)ropagation of the gosj>el. These 
jioti(»ns, however, were soon and easily extin- 
guislu'd by various circumstances, which took 
tlu'ir rise from the death of (Charlemagne : and it 
was not before the century of which we now 
>vrit(‘ that the (Christian religion obtained a fixed 
sotth.'inent among these warlike nations [/J. "J\»- 

wards the middle of this century, Bulosudes and 
(i 3 'vla or Gylas, two Turkish chiefs, whose go- 
vernments lay upon the banks of the Danube [;//], 
made jmblic profession of Christianity, and were 
baptized at Constantinople. The for mer aposta- 
tized soon after to the religion of his ancestors, 

[/] S(*c Anton. Pagi Critit'ii in Baron, tom. iv. ad a. 987. p, 

35. (‘t ad a. 1015, p. 110. C’ar. du IVcisiic, I'aniilia' By/antina', 
j). 1 13. «‘d. Paris. 

[/I] Ditmarns, lib. vii. Caionic. p. 417, torn. i. 

Sfriptor. l^nmsvic. Loibnitii. 

[/] Pauli l)obr(‘Z(*ni lIi?>toiia Ecrlos. Uefonnator. in Uncraria, 
part I. cap. iii. p. 19. 

3’fni lluiifrariaiih mid Tnin>ylvanmns wtnv, at tbii linu', 
known to die (Jiccians by lb<‘ name of Tu'K'. 
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while tlie latter not only persever<'d slcdfiislly 
in his new profession, but also showed the most 
zealous concern for the conversion of his subjects ; 
who, in consequence of his express order, were 
instructed in the doctrines and precepts of the 
gospel by Hierotheus, a learned pi'elate, by 
whom he had been accompanied in his journey 
to Constantinople. Sarolla, the daughter of (iy- 
las, was afterwards given in marriage to Geysa, 
the chief of the Hungarian nation, whom she 
j)crsuaded to embrace the divine religion in which 
she hud been educated. The faith, howevc'r, 
of this new-converted prince was feeble and un- 
steady, and he retained a strong propensity to 
the superstition which he had been engag<!d to 
forsake 5 but his apostasy was prcvente<l by the 
})ioas I’emonslrajKtes of Adalbert, archhishoj) of 
Prague, who came into Hungary towards the 
cont'hision of this century, and by whom also Ste- 
plu'ii, the son of Geysa, was bajttized with gn'ut 
})oni|) and solemnity. It was to this young ju’ince 
that the gospel was juincipally indebted for its 
propagation and ('stahlishmcnl among the Himga- 
riaiis, whose entire conversion was the fruit of Jiis 
zeal for the cause of Christ. For he perfect (“d, 
wliat his fathei’ and grandfather had only begun ; 
fixed bishops, W'ith large revenues, in various 
j)laces; erected mi;gniticent temples for «livino 
woi’ship ; and by the innuence of instructions, 
threuteniiigs, Jewar4ls, and puni.shnicnts, he 
brought his suljects, almost without excieption, 
to abandon the wretched superstition of their 
idolatrous anccstoF-s. 'I’luisc vigorous proceed- 
ings, by which .Slej)hen introduced tlui religioji 
of Jesus among tlie Hungarians, procured him 
the most distinguished honours of saintship in 
siuiceeding ages [n]. 


CiM-majis, ItolioniiaiiH, and Polc^, claim 
racJi tor tJioin^clvos ilic pcculiui iiuiiour ol iiavin;^ boon the- 
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“ VIT. Tlio Christian r<‘ligi«)n mis in a very nn- cent. 
settled state among tlio Danes, under the reign of , 
Gornion ; and, notwithstanding the protection it * 
received from his queen, Avho professed it 
licly, was obliged to struggle with many difficul-roaik." 
ties, and to encounter much opposition. The face 
of things changed, indeed, after the death of 
Gormon. His son Ilarald, surnamed Blaatand, 
being defeated by Otho the Great, A. D. \) l^f), ein- 
hraced the gospel, and was baptized, togidhcr with 
his consort and his son Sueno or Swein, by Adal- 
dagus, archbishop of Hamburgh ; or, as otiiers 
alh'ge, by Poppon, a pious ecclesiastic, wdio at- 
tendc'd the emperor in this expedition. It is pro- 
bable that Harald, edu(;ated by his mother Tyra, 

W'ho was a Christian, was not exlr«*mely averse 
to the I’eligion of Jesus ; it appears, however, 
certain, tliat his conversion nas loss the effect 
of his own choice, than of the irresistible com- 
mands of his vi(^l()rious enemy. Poi’Otho, per- 
suaded that the Danes u’oiild never desist from 

f(nni(]pTN of tilt; Cliristian rolipion in Hungary, and tlioir rospor- 
livo [irotciisioiis liavp ittlroducod not ii liltlo olisourity into tlii-s 
inattor. I'Jio Cifniians allciro, tJiat tin* Christian roligiou was 
]>rought into Hungary by Cii^rla, si'ilt‘r lo ihoii pinjioror Homy 
II., D hoboing gi\pn ill lYiniriago to St(*j!)hon, tho kinir of tliat 
nation, porsnadotl that ]irinro to onihraro tho costm* 1. "J'ho lio- 
hoinians toll ns, on tho othor liainl, tliat it was by the ininistiy 
of Adalhort, archbishop of Pragiio, that Stt*j)hon was convorfod. 

'I fic Poh's artirin, tliat (jt'y.sji, Iiaving niarriod a Christian jn’in- 
<*oss of tlioir nation, viz. Ad(*lheid, sister to Micislas, duko of 
Poland, was induced by her roiuonstrancos and o^hoitations to 
niako profesriion of Christifinity. Jn consoqrn'nco of a caioful 
(*xainination of all those protcnyioiis, wo have fullowod tho sonti- 
ini'iitH and docisions of tho (irook wnt(*rH, after louiiig diligently 
compared them witli the Hungarian historians; and wo are on- 
couragod in tliis by tho authority of tho loarii<*(l (ialiriol <le Ju\ttt 
Hornad, wlio, in his Iiiitia Holigioniw Chiistiaiuo inti'r Hungaios 
Ecclosito oriontali adsorta, puhlisluMl at rranckfort in 1740, do- 
ci(ios this (pi(‘stion in favour of the, Grooks. All oilier accounts 
of tho inatfoi ni(* cxtronioly imporfoct, and auhject to many 
doulits and difhcullics. 
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CENT, their hostile incursions and rapines, as long as 
they persevered in the religion of their ancestors, 
proper to nourisli a ferocity of tem- 
per, and to animate to military exploits, made it 
the principal condition of the treaty of pea<!e, 
which he concluded with Ilarald, that both he 
and his subjects should receive the Christian 
faith [o]. U2)on the conversion of this prince, 
Adaldagus and l^oppon employed their ministerial 
labours among the Cimbrians and Danes, in order 
to engage them to imitate such an illustrious ex- 
ample ; and their exhortations were crowned 
with remarkable success, to which the stupend- 
ous miracles performed by Poppon arc said to 
have contributed in a particular manner. These 
miracles, indeed, were of such a kind, as mani- 
festly shows that they derived their origin from hu- 
man art, and not from a divine interjmsition [/>]. 
As long as Harald lived, he used every wise 
and probable method of confirming his subjects 
in the religion they had embrtmed. For this pur- 
pose ho established bishops in several parts of 
his dominions, enacted excellent laws, abrogated 
superstitious customs, and imposed severe re- 
straints uj)on all vicious and immoral practices. 
But after all these j)ii 'us eiforts, and salutary mea- 
sur*'t^, which jrromisf.d such fair prospects to the 
rising church, his son .Sueno, orSwein, apostatized 
from the truth, and, during a ccutain time, in- 
volved the Christians in the deepest calamity 

[V>] Adam. Breni. Hist. lih. ii. c ap. ii. iii. p. 16. cap. xv. p, 
yO. in Liiidcnbrogii rScriptorilms Kfciiim iSeptcntrioiial — All). 
Kiimzii Wandalia, lib. iv. cap. xx. — Ludwi^ii itelicpiifB Manu- 
^criptor. tom. ix. p. 10. — 1 'rtiitoppidaTii AnimleH Lcclesifc Danictp 
l>)ij)bmiiitici, turn. i. p. 50. 

[y*] Jo. Adolpii. (5ipi*a‘i Aimulofj Episcopor. Slcsvic. cnj». 
xiii. p. 78 — ,\dam. Bromciis. lib. ii. cap. xxvi. p. 22, cap. xliv. 
j). :^8. — Jo. Stepban. a<l Saxonciii Granirnut. p. 207 — Mollcii 
fiitrod ad llijtoiuiiii C’liuraouob. Ciiiibric. part II. cap. iii. 

&t‘Ct. 11. 
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and distress, and treated them with the gi’eatest cknt. 
cruelty and injustice. Tins persecuting tyrant 
felt, however, in his turn, the heavy strokes of 
adversity, whicli produced a salutary change in 
his conduct, and happily broiight liiin to a better 
mind; for being driven from his kingdoip, and 
oblig(Ml to seek his safety in a state of exile among 
the Scots, lie embraced anew the religion he had 
abandoned, and uj>on his restoration to his domi- 
nions, exerted the most ardent and exemplary 
zeal in the cause of Christianity, which he endea- 
voured to promote to the utmost of his power [f/]. 

VIII. It was in this century that the first dawn in Norway, 
of the gospel arose upon the Norwegians, as we 
learn from the most authentic rccoi-ds. The con- 
vereion of that peophi was attempted, in the year 
by their monarch, Hagen Adelsteen, who 
had been educated among the English, and who 
employed <!ertain ecclesiastics of that nation to in- 
struct his subjects in the doctrines of Christianity. 

Hut his pious efforts were rendei’ed fruitless by the 
brutal <»bstijiacy with which the Norwegians per- 
severed in their ancient prejudices, and the assi- 
duity and zeal with which his successor Ilarald 
Cri-aufeldt pursued the same })lan of rtiforma- 
tion were also without effect [r]. The succeed- 
ing princes, far fi'om being discouraged by these 
obstach's, persisted firmly in their worthy pui'pose, 
and Ilaco, among others, yielding to the entrea- 
ties of Ilarald, king of Denmark, to whom he 
was indebted for the Norwegian cro\vn, embraced 
himself the Christian religion, and recommended 
it, with the greatest fervour, to his subjects, in 
an assembly of the peojjlc that was held in the 


[7] Srtxoii. (rrainni. Mistor. Dan. lib, x. p. IBO.- — Pontop- 
pidan, D(^ (icstia et Vestigiis Danoruni HXtrn Daniain, tom. ii. 
cap. i. sort. 1, ’L 

[0] I'Hir, Ponlo])pi(Uiii. Aiinalcs Ecdcs. Dunicae Diplomat, 
tom. i. p. ()(). 
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CENT, year 945 [s]. Tliis recommendation, notwith- 
standing the solemnity and zeal with ^vliich it was 
accompanied, made little impression upon- the 
niinds of this fierce and barbarous people ; nor 
were they entirely gained over by the zealous en- 
deavoui’s of Olaus to convert them to Chi’istianity, 
though the pious diligence of that prince, which 
procured him the honour of saintship, was not sil- 
together without elfect fO* But that which gave 
the finishing stroke to the conversion of the Nor- 
wegians was their stdycction to Suenon, or Swedn, 
king of Swcd(!n, who having defeated their mon- 
arch Olaus Tryg-gtieson, became niast<'r of Nor- 
way, and obliged its inhabitants to abandon the 
gods of their ancestors, and to embrace universally 
the religion of Jesus [«]. Among the various 

Torni. Tovfjpi Ilistoria Noru'e^ica, tom. ii. p. 183. 214. 

[/] Torfa‘U'5, 1. o. p. 457. 

[?/] Dr. attrihuto.s ln^re to Swoin llni honour 

wliicli is due to his pro(leoes.sor Olaus Tryf?-^u('soii ; if it i‘au lui 
esteemed an honour to have ]»romote(l a rational and divine ivli- 
t>iou liy com])ulsion and vhdeme, I)y fire and sword. Olaus, 
wlio had ulfjuved paganism ia Englainl, during his yuutli, in 
rons(‘tjuonr(* of a warm and ]>athetic diseourso which he had 
Jicard from a British prie.st, relunied to Norway with a fimi re- 
solution to propagate Christianity lliroughout his dominions. 

this purpose he travelled from one province to another, at- 
tended hy a chosen hand of soldiers, and, sword in hand, per- 
formed the functions of j.u^sionary and a]»ostle. Jli.s ministry, 
ihu.s enforced, was followt'd with the d('‘-ired sucress throiighont 
all the provinces, « xc<‘pt that of Drontheini, which ros<‘ in n hel- 
lion against him, and atta(l.<‘d ChristiaTilty with the same kind 
of argumentH t]>at Olaus employed in esiafdishing it. This op- 
position occasioned seveial fdoody battles, which ended, how- 
ever, in the defeat of the rehels, and of the god I'hor, their 
tutelar deity, whose st jtue Olaus dragged t.'om its place, and 
hurnt publicly in tin* of his worshipp<us. This event de- 

jeeted the courage of the inliabitants of I)rontlieim, who snh- 
miited to the religion and laws of their compuuor. And thus, 
before the reign of Suenon, at least before tlie defeat of Olaus !)y 
tliat prince, Norway was> Christian. Seethe History of Deii- 
rnaik, lately pubUsluMl in French hy Mr. Malh't, JVof(‘ssor in 
Belles Lett res at Coj»ejdiagen, vol. i. p. 52, 53. 
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doctors tliat wore scut to instnu^t this barbarous cent. 
people, the most eminent, both in merit and au- 
tbority, was Guthebald, an English priest ^ i 

From Norway, Christianity spread its salutary 
light through the adjacent countries, and was 
preached with sucfu.'ss in the Orkney islands, 
which were, at this time, subject to the Norw('gian 
kings, and also in Iceland and Old Groenland j 
for it is evident, from many circumstances and 
I'ec^ords of undoubted authority, that the greatest 
pait of the inhabitants of these countries had re- 
ceiv(‘d the gospel in this century [.7]. 

JX. in Germany the pious exploits of Olho the tiip / oai 
Givsit contrihut(*d, in a signal manner, to pro- 
inol(^ the interest of Christianity, and to fix and oauso oi' 
establish it upon solid foundations throughout thCg^jy''' 
empire. This tridy great prince, whose pious 
magnanimity clothed Ivim with a lustre infinitely 
superior to that which he derived from his imperial 
dignity, M'as constantly employed in extirpating 
the remains of the ancient supci'stitions, and in 
sup}>orting an<l confirming the infant church, 

Avliich in several provinces had not yet arrived to 
aiiy <!onsiderablo degree of consist(!nce and vigour. 

'^riiat there might bo rulers, and ]>astors to govern 
the church, and to (jontrilmte, both by th<*ir doc- 
trine and exam[»lc, to th<^ reformation and im- 
proV('n)('nt of an unjiolished and illiterate p<‘ople, 
h(‘ (istablished bishoj)s in several places, and ge- 

[^10 iron. Daiiirnin n I.iidewigio editum in Roliquiis M8. 

Toni. ix. ]). 1 1. 1 (), 17. 

[.v'3 ('oiicorniiiti: t)ie ronvorsion of tlio inlialdtaiits of tJic Ork- 
neys, KOI* 'fonn. 'rorfioi Hlstoria Horiini ()road(?m|^ lib. i. p, 22. and 
for an at-oount of tlie Ictdandors, llio reader may considt Arn^rim 
Jonas’ Cyiioj<in:o, lib. i. and Arius Multi.sc, in Sidiiidis Islanditn ; as 
als(» Torbour., Iiis Ilistor. Norvog. tom. ii. p. H78, 379. 4<17. and 
(iabriol Linni’s Siii_i;»ihint6s Ilistoriijiios ol Liltorairo.s, turn. i. p. 

1.3S I’lio same Torbi'iis uivos a full aooount of ibe introduction 

of (’liristiaiiity into (irotuilainl, in bis Ilistor. Norveg. tom. ii. p, 

371. and also in bis Ciiocnlandia? Anticpia, c. xvii. p. 127. 
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CENT, nerously erected and endowed the bishoprics of 
JJrandenburgh, Havelberg, Meissen, Magde- 
burgh, and jVauinburgj by which excellent esta- 
blisliments tlie church was furnished with eminent 
doctors from various parts, wliosc instructions were 
the occasion of raising up new labourers in the gos- 
pel harvest, and of thus inulti]>lying the ministers 
of Christ from time to time. It Avas also through 
the munificence of the same prince that many 
convents u'^ere erected for those who, in confor- 
mity with the false piety of the times, chose to 
finish their Christian coui'se in tJie indolent sanc- 
tity of a solitary file ; and it u'as by his cxpjH'ss or- 
<ler that schools Avere established in almost e.vcry 
city for tlui education of the youth. All this may 
s<uwe to shoAv ns the generosity and zeal of this 
illustrious emperor, whose merit Avould have sur- 
passed the highest encomiums, had his prndoico 
and moderation been equal to the fervour of his 
piety, and the uprightness of his intentions. Butthe 
superstition of his empress [//], and the deplorabh^ 
ignorance of the times, deluded this good pi'iuce 
into the notion, that h(5 obliged the Deity in pi’o- 
portion as ho loaded the clergy Avith ritrlu's and 
honours, and that nothing AA^as more proper to 
draw doAvn upon him the divine protection lhar> 
the exercise of a boundless liberality to his mini- 
sters. In consequence of this idle and extravagant 
fancy, Otho opened the sources of Jiis c*j)ulence, 
Avhicli flowed into fl-c church like an overgroAvn 
torrent, so that the bishops, in(»nks, and religious 
houses AvalloAvod in wealth and abundance. But 
succeeding sjjfos jici'ceived the uni:appy effects of 
this excessive aim ill-judged munificence j Avhen 
the sacred orders employed this opulence, Avhich 
they had acquired Avithout either merit orlaboui’, 

r.i/^ Sro the, lifp of tliiw einprcfi'H, wJiokc name was Adeliiid, 
in (he Lcciioiu's Antifpia: of Henry ('aiiit-iiis, tom. iii. part I. 
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in ‘gratifying their passions, in waging war against cent. 
all who opposed their ambitious pretensions, and _ 
in purchasing the various pleasures of a luxurious 
and effeminate life. 

X. It was no doubtful mark of the progress The plan of 
and stren^h of the Chnstian cause, that the Eu- fotm 
ropean kings and princes began so early as this tins . on- 
century to fonn the project of a holy war against 
the Mahometans, who were masters of Palestine. 

They considered it as an intolerable reproach 
upon Christians, that the very land in which the 
divine author of their religion had received his 
birth, exei'cised his ministry, and made expiation 
for the sins of mortals, should be abandoned to 
the enemies of the Christian name. They also 
looked upon it as highly just, and suitable to the 
majesty of the Christian religion, to avenge the 
calamities and injuries, the pei'secutiou and re- 
proach, which its professors had suffered under 
the Mahometan yoke. The bloody signal was 
accordingly given towards the conclusion of this 
century, by the Roman pontiff Sylvester II. and 
that in the first year of his pontificate.- And 
this signal was an epistle, wrote in the name of 
the church of Jerusalem, to the church universal 
throughout the world (^2- j, in which the European 
powers arc solemnly exhorted and entreated to 
succour and deliver the Christians in PalestiiK*. 

The exhortations of the pontiff were, liowevcr, 
without effect, except upon the inhabitants of 
Pisa, who arc said to have obeyed the papal 
summons with the utmost alacrity, and to have 
prepared themselves immediately for a holy cam- 
paign [«]. 

[jr] Tliis is th« xxviiith Epistle in tlie firet part of the collec- 
tion of the letters of Sylvester II. that is published by Du Chc-sne, 
in the third volume of his Scriptor. Histor. Itbuc. 

[«] See Muratori Scriptores Herum Italicaruin, toni. iii, 
p. 400. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

i\mcerning the Calamitovs Hvcnts f/ud happened 
to the Church during this Century. 

CENT. L Thk Christian religion sufFen'd less in this 
PAirr I. from the cruelty of its enemies than from 

the defection of its friends. Of all the pagan 
Tiiepro. *>iojiarchs, under whose government the Chi'is- 
gross of flic tians lived, none behaved to them in a hostile 
luiki-niid inafifKn- nor tormented them with the ex(*(.*ii- 

i^.jiacens, . ’ 

tion of compulsive edicts or penal laws, exc<*j)t 
(lormon and Swein, kings of l^nmark. Not- 
withstanding tliis, tlieir affairs were far from 
being either in a fixed or flourishing state; nay, 
their situation was full of uncertainty and peril, 
both in the eastern and western provinces. The 
Saracens in Asia and Africa, amidst the intestine 
divisions under whi<!h they groaned, and the ca- 
lamities that overwhelmed them from different 
<jiiarters, were extremely assiduous in propa- 
gating every where the doctrines of Mahomet, 
nor were tluar etforls unsuccessfxd. Multitudes of 
C'liristians fell into their snares; and the Turks, 
a valiant and fierce nation, W’ho inhabited tbe 
Morthem coast of the Caspian sea, received their 
doctrine. The unif<»nnity of religion did not, 
however, })roduce a stflid union of interests be- 
t w(*en the Turks and Saracens ; on tlie contrary, 
th(‘ir dissensions and <|uan-els were never more 
violent than from the time that Mahomet becami* 
their common chief in religious matters. The 
Miccours of the former were implored by the 
Ih'rsians, whose countiy M'as a pri*y to the ambi- 
tious usurpations of the latter, and these succours 
wi-.x? griiiiled wilh-Uie utmost alacrity and readi- 
ness. The Turks accordingly fell upon the Sa- 
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rabeiis in a furious manner, drove tlicm out of cent. 
the whole extent of the Persian territories, and 
afterwards, with incredible rapidity and success, 
invaded, seized, and plundered the other provinces 
that belonged to that people, whose desolation, 
in reality,, came on like a whirlwind. Thus the 
powerful empire of the Saracens, which its ene- 
mies had for so many years attempted in vain to 
overturn, fell at last by the hands of its allies and 
friends. The Turks accomplished what the 
Greeks and Homans ineffectually aimed at ; they 
struck suddenly that dreadful blow, which ruined 
at once the affairs of the Saracens in Persia, 
and then deprived them by degrees of their other 
dominions ; aj^d thus the Ottoman empire, which 
was still an object of terror to the Christians, was 
established upon the ruins of the Saracen domi- 
nion [/>]. 

II. In the western provinces, the Christians The wes- 
had much to suffer from the haired and cruelty of 
those who remained under the dai’kness of paga- secute tho 
nism. The Normans, during a great part of this 
century, committed, in several parts of France, 
the most barbarous hostilities, and involved the 
Christians, wherever they carried their victorious 
arms, in numberless calamities. The Samaritans, 
S(;lavonians, Bohemians, and others, who had 
either conceived an aversion for the gospel, or 
were sunk in a stupid ignorance of its intrinsic 
excellence and its immortal blessings, not only 
endeavoured to extirpate Christianity out of their 
own territories by the most barbarous efforts of 
cruelty and violence, but infested the adjacent 
countries, where it was professed, with fire and 
sword, and left, wherever they went, the most 

[J] For a more am])ln account of these revolutions, see tlie 
Annales Turcici of Leiinclavius ; as also Georgii Eloiacini Hia- 
toria Saracenica, p. 190. 203. 210. 
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dreadful marks of their unrelenting fury. The 
Danes, moreover, did not cease to molest the 
Christians, until they were subdued by Otho the 
Great, and thus, from being the enemies, became 
the friends of the Christian cause. The Hunga- 
rians also contributed their part to the sufferings 
of the church, by their incursions into several 
j)arts of Germany, which they turned into serenes 
of desolation and misery ; while the fierce Arabs, 
by their tyranny in Spain, and their deiu’«‘da- 
tions in Italy and the neighbouring islands, spread 
calamity and oppression all around tlu'in, of 
which, no doubt, the Christians established in 
these parts, had the heaviest portion. 

III. "Whoever considers the en^ess vexations, 
peraecutions, and calamities, which the Chris- 
tians suffered from the nations that continued in 
their ancient superstitions, will easily perceive 
the reason of that fervent and inextinguishable 
zeal, which Christian princes discovered for the 
conversion of these nations, whose impetuous and 
savage fury they experienced from time to time. 
A principle of self-preservation, and a prudent 
regard to their own safety, as well as a pious 
zeal for the propagation of the gospel, engaged 
them to put in practice every method that 
might open the eyes of their barbarous adver- 
saries, from a rational and well gi'ounded hope 
that the precepts of Christianity would mitigat<‘, 
by degrees, the feri city of these nations, and 
soften their rugged and intmctable tempers. 
Hence it was that Christian kings and emperors 
left no means unemployed to draw these infuh'ls 
ivithiii the pale of the church. For this pui’pose, 
they proposed to their chiefs alliances of mar- 
riage, offered them certain districts and t<'rrito- 
ri<'s, auxiliary troops to maintain tlnun against 
tin ir enemies, upon condition thdt they would 
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abandon the superstition of their ancestors, which cent. 
Avas so proper to nourish their ferocity, and to 
increase their passion for blood and carnage. 

These offers were attended Avith the desired sue- 
cess, as they induced the infidel chiefs not only 
to lend an ear themselves to the instructions and 
exliortations of the Christian missionaries, but 
also to oblige their subjects and armies to follow 
their examples in this respect. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Concerning the State of Letters and Philosophy 
during this Century. 

I. The deplorable ignorance of tins barba- 
rous age, in which the drooping arts were 
totally neglected, and the sciences seemed to 
be upon the point of expiring for want of 
encouragement, is unanimously confessed and 
lamented by all the writers who have transmitted 
to us any accounts of this period of time. Nor, 
indeed, Avill this fatal revolution, in the re- 
public of letters, appear astonishing to such as 
consider, on tho one hand, the terrible vicissi- 
tudes, tumults, and wai's that turned all things 
into confusion both in the eastern and western 
world, and on the other, the ignominious stu- 
pidity and di8Solut<.'ness of those sacred ordc'rs 
who had been appointed as the guardians of truth 
and leaiTiing. Leo, surnamed the Philosopher, 
who ascended the imperial throne of the Greeks 
towards the commen<'ement of this century, was 
himself an eminent lover of learning, and an 
auspicious and zealous protector of such as dis- 
tinguished themselves in the culture of the 
sciences £c]. This noble and generous disposi- 
tion appeared with still a greater lustre in his 
son Constantine Porphyrogeneta, who not only 

S,.(; Jo. ^y},. Biblioth. fjiacc. lib. v. part ll.^^ap. 

V, p. 363. 
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discovered tlie greatest ai-doiir for the revival of 
tlie arts and scieiiees in Greece [</ J, but also em- 
ployed the most eft'oetufd measures ft>r the ac- 
complishment of this excellent purpose. It was 
with this view that he spared no expense in draw- 
ing to his court, and supjwrting in his domi- 
nions, a variety Of learned men, each of whom 
exCdled in some of the different branches of 
literature, and in causing tlie most diligent search 
to be made after the writings of the ancients. 
With this view, also, he became himself an au- 
thor [e], and thus animated by his example, as 
well as by his j)rotcction, men of genius and 
abilities to enrich the sciences u'ith their h'arned 
productions. He employed, moreover, a consi- 
<lerable number of aide pens, in making valuable 
extracts from the commentaries and other com- 
j)Ositions of the ancients ; which t'xtrae-ts W(‘r<‘ 
preserved in <;ertain places for the bemdit and 
satisfaction of the curious ; .'uid thus, by va- 
rious exertions of liberality and z(‘al, this learned 
prince restored the arts and sciejjc<\s to a <je,r- 
tain degree of life and vigour [/]. Hut few 
of the Greeks followed this great and illustrious 
example; nor was there any among the succeeding 


[^/] Fabnriiis, DIMioth. GraM\ lib. v. part II. cnp. v. p. 

We }ijiv<‘ ynt roniaiiiiiip: of C''on.strnitini» rorjiliyroi^c- 
won of tJiH pliiJosoplior, the followinj,^ pnxluctiojii* ; 

Tlio Life of tin* Kiiiporor llasiliijs. 

A "IVciilist; upon t,Iu‘ Art of (jovorniiiti^, in wliu b lu* iiivosti- 
patos the origin of t«(’voral nations, Irrats of tlioir powor, ilioii 
propn*ss, their revolutions, and their dccliiu*, and pivos a serios 
of thoir prinros and rulers. 

A Disooiirso coiicorniiig th(* nianncr of forniint;’ a I.iaii(l Army 
and Naval Foiro in Order of Dattb*. 

Two Jbtoks conccM-ning tin.* Kast(*rn and Wo.^tt'rn iVoxdnrt's. 
Which may 1)(‘ confliderod as an account of tho Mtat(‘ of the em- 
pire in tho time of this prince. 

All ihi^ appears t'vidoitt from the accounts left upon re- 
cord by Zonani‘«j in hi' .Vnnale^'. toin. iii. p. 105. edit. Faiu. 
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CENT, emperors who equalled these two excellent princes 
in zeal for the advancement of learning, or in 
lending, by their protection and encouragement, 
an auspicious hand to raise out of obscurity and 
dejection neglected and depressed genius. But 
what is still more remarkable, Constantine 
Porpbyrogeneta, whom we have now been re- 
presenting as the restorer of letters, and whom 
. the Greeks unanimously admire in this character, 
is supposed by some to have done considerable 
prejudice to the cause of learning by the very 
means he employed to promote its advancement. 
For by employing learned men to extract from 
the MTiters of antiquity what they thought might 
contribute to the- improvement of the various arts 
and sciences, he gave too much occasion to ne- 
glect the sources, and flattered the indolence of 
the effeminate Greeks, who confined their studies 
to these extracts, and negletJted, in effect, the 
perusal of the writers from whom they were 
drawn. And hence it unfortunately happeni'd, 
that many of the most celebrated authors of an- 
tiquity were lost, at this time, through the sloth 
and negligence of the Greeks. 

Vcw cmi- II. This method, as the event manifestly 
t’MTamon-- showcd, ^vus really detrimental to the progress of 
the ureekt ti'iic learning and genius. And accoi’dingly we 
find among the Grc.;k writei’s of this century but 
a small number who acquired a distinguished ami 
shining reputation iis the republic of letters ; so 
that the fair and engaging prospects which seemed 
to arise in fhe cauM? of learning from the munifi- 
<;ence and zeal of its imperial patrons, vanished 
in a short time ; atid though the seeds of science 
were richly sown, tiie natural expectations of an 
abundant harvest were unhappily disappointed. 
Nor did the cause of philosophy succeed bedter 
then that <)f li((‘rHture. Philosoj)her8 indeed there 
weie ; and, among them, sonic that were not 
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destitute of genius and abilities ; but none who cent. 
rentlered their names immortal by productions that ^ 
were worthy of being transmitted to posterity*: a 
certain number of rhetoricians and grammarians : 
a few poets who were above contempt j and several 
Jiistorians, who, without deserving the highest en- 
comiums, were not, however, totally void of merit: 
such were the members which composed at this 
time the republic of lettei’s in Greece, whose in- 
habitants seemed to take pleasure in those kinds 
of literature alone, in which industry, imagination, 
and memory are concerned. 

III. Egypt, though at this time it groaned The state of 
under a heavy and exasperating yoke of t>ppres-*“""g®|^_, 
sion and bondage, produced writers, who in genius Saracens, 
and htarning were no Avise inferior to the most 
eminent of the Grecian literati. Of the many 
(‘xamples Ave might mention to prove the truth of 

tliis assertion, Ave shall eonfine ourselves to that of 
Eutychius, bishop of Alexandria, Avho cultivated 
the sciences of physic and theology with the great- 
est sticcess, and cast a new light upon them both 
by his excellent Avritings. The Arabians, dtiring 
this Avhole century, preserved that noble passion 
for the arts and seiences, Avhieh had been kindled 
among them in the preceding age ; and hence 
they abounded Avith jjhysicians, mathematicians, 
aiul ])hiIoso}*hers, Avhose names and characters, 
tog(ither Avith an account of their respective abi- 
lities and talents, are given by Leo Africanus and 
other literary historians. 

IV. The Latins present to us a spectacle of aintiie 

very dilTerent kind. They Avere almost Avithout . 

<.'Xce{)tion sunk in the most brutish and barbarous ’ 

ignorance ; so that, according to the unanimous 
siccounts of the most credible Avriters, nothing 
could be more melancholy and deplorable than 

the darkness lhat reigned in the Avestern Avorld 
during this century, which, with resj>cct to learn. 
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CENT, ing and philosophy at least, may be called the 
Iron Age of the Latins [_y~\. Some learned men 
of modern times have, we confess, ventured to 
call this in question : but their doubts are certainly 
without foundation, and the matter of fact is 
too firmly established by unquestionable authori- 
ties to lose any part of its credit in conse(iuence 
of the objections they allege against it [A]]. It is 
true, there were public schools founded in most 
of the European provinces, some of which were 
erected in the monasteries, and the rest in those 
cities where the bishops resided. It is also true*, 
that through this dismal night of ignorance there 
shone forth fi'om time to time, and more osj»e- 
cially towards the conclusion of this centuiy, 
some geniuses of a superior order, who eyed wilb 
ardour the paths of science, and cast some rays of 

[^r] Tlie testimonies tliat pro%’o tlio ignorance which prevailed 
ill the tenth centuiy are collected by Du ]5oulay, in lii.s Ilistoria 
Acad. Paris, toni. i. p. 288; and also by Lud. Ant. Muratoii, 
in his Antiipiitat. Ital. Medii .'Evi, tom. iii. p. 831. et foin. ii. 

р. I tl, ^^c. 

[^] The famous Leibnitz, in his Priefiitio ad CA)dic(*ni Jiiri.s 
Nat. et Gentium Diplomat, artirnis, that there were mon» kiiow- 
ledf^e and learninj^ in tlic tenth century than in the succet'd- 
ing ages, particularly in the twelfth and thirt(‘enth ccMilurief*. 
Put tliis is wasliing the Ethiopian ; it i.s also an extravajiant 

с. ^sertion, and savours much of paiadox. Wo shall he hotter 
liirected in our notions of this mattcT hy Mahilloii, in his 
I’rmfatio ad Actor. S8. Ordin. Pened. Quint. S;ec. p. 2. liy 
the authors of the IIi‘»loire Idtteraire de la IVaiice, and hy 
Lo Peiif’s Dissortat. de Statu Litteranun in luancia, a Carolo 
M. ad liegeni Robert, who all agree in acknowliMlgiiig the 
gross ignorance of this century, thougli they would i ngagc 
us to believe that it.s barharisir. and dai’kiiess were not so 
hideous ns they arc coinnioidy represented. I'hero arc, in- 
deed, several cousidei ations that reniJer the reasons and tes- 
timonies even of thoo writers not a little defective; hut \\(* 
n(‘verth(‘less agree uith them so far, as to grant ihtit all h‘arn- 
ing and knowledge were not absolutely o\tingnislie<l in liuroju* 
at this time, and that, in the records of this century, we shall 
find a few cliosf'ii spirits, vvlio pieiccd through the cloud of ig- 
norance that covered the multitude 
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light upon the darkness of a l^arbaron8 age. But cent. 
they were very few in nuniber, and their extreme ^ 
rarity is a sufficient proof of tlie infelicity of the 
times in which they appeared. In the seminaries 
of learning, such as they were, the seven liberal 
sciences were taught in the most unskilful and 
miserable manner, and that by the monks, who 
esteemed the arts and sciences no further than as 
they were sul)serv}ent to the interests of religion, 
or, to speak more properly, to the views of super- 
stition. 

V. They who were the most learned and judi- uronkwi 
cious among the monastic orders, and who were 
desirous of employing usefully a part of their lei- 
sure, applied themselves to the composition of 
annals and histories, which savoured of tlie igno- 
rance and barbarism of the times. Such were 
Aho, Luitprand, Wittekind, Fulcuin, .Johannes 
Capuanus, Ratherius, Flodoard, Notker, Ethel- 
hert, and others, who, though very different from 
(;ach other in their respective degrees of merit, 
were all in general ignorant of the true nature and 
rules of historical composition. Several of the 
})oets of this age gave evident marks of true genius, 
but they were strangers to the poetic art, which 
Avas not indeed necessary to satisfy a peo{>le utterly 
destitute of elegaime and taste. The grammarians 
and rhetoricians of these unhappy times are 
scarc('ly Avorthy of mention ; their method of in- 
structirig was full of absurdities, and their rules 
trivial, and for the most part, injudicious. The 
same judgment may be formed in g(;neral of the 
geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and musi<5, 

Avhich AA'ere more or less taught in the public 
schools, and of which a more particular account 
Avould ho uninstructing and insipid. 

VI. The philosophy of the Latins c.xtended no tIip sutc of 
further than the single science of logic or dialectics, 

Avhich they looked upon as the sum and substance 
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CUNT, of all human wisdom. But this logic, which was 
^ 80 highly admired, was drawn without the least 

^ perspicuity or method from a book of Categories, 
f which some have unjustly attributed to Augus- 
tin, and others to Porphyiy. It is true, indeed, 
that the Timseus of Plato, the Topica of Cicero 
and Aristotle, and the book of the latter, De 
Interpretatione, with other compositions of the 
Greeks and Latins, were in the hands of several 
of the doctors of this century, as we learn from 
credible accounts ; but the same accounts inform 
us, that the true sense of these excellent authors 
was understf)od by almost none of those that per- 
used them daily [ 0 . It will appear, no doubt, 
surprising, that in such an ignorant age such a 
subtle question as that conceraing universal ideas 
should ever have been thought of ; true however 
it is, that the famous controversy, Whether uni- 
versal ideas belonged to the class of objects, or of 
jnere names ; a controversy which perplexed and 
bewildered the Latin doctors in succeeding times, 
and gave rise to the two opposite sects of the 
Noiuiualists and Realists j was started for the first 
time in this century. Accordingly we find in 
several passages of the writti's of this period, the 
seeds and beginnings of this tedious and intricate 
dispute 


[i'] Guiizu, KjiiHtola, ad Moiiachois Aujfieiises, in Marteiie 
Collpct. AinpUss. Mon Hint* ntor, Veter, tom. iii. p. 304% 

[k] TIiIh appears evident from the following remarkable 
passage, which the reader will find at the 304th pjige of the 
work citetl in the preceding note, and in which the lenmed 
Gunzo expresses hims^df in the following manner ; Aristoteles, 
giMius, speciein, diffcrenliain, propriuin et :iccideiLs subnistere 
<h*nogavit, qua* Platoni subsistentia persuasit. Anstoteli an 
IMatoni niagib credenduin putatis ? Magna est utriusqiie auc- 
toritiifi, quatenus vix audeat quia alterum altcM'i digiiitate 
jti'iefeiTc. Hc're we see- plainly the seeds of discord sown, 
an<*nhe louiidation laid for that knotty dispute which puzzled 
the inetaphytaical biaiiR. of the Latin doctors in after-iiincij. 
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‘VII. Tlic drooping sciences found an eminent cent. 
and illustrious patron, towards tlie conclusion of 
this century, in the learned Gerhert, a native J ^ 
of France, who, upon his elevation to the pen- 
tificate, assumed the title of Sylvester II. The 
genius of this famous pontiff was extensive and*®''*'" 
Kublime, embracing all tlie different branches of^sLYi! 
literature ; htit its more peculiar bent was turned 
towards mathematical studies. Mechanics, g(io- 
metry, astronomy, arithmetic, and every other 
kind of knowledge that had the least affinity to 
these important sciences, were cultivated by this 
reston.'r of learning with the most ardent zeal, and 
not without success, as his writings abundantly 
testify ; nor did he stop here ; but employed every 
method that was proper to encourage and animate 
othere to the culture of the liberal arts and sci- 
ences. The effects of this noble zeal were visible 
in Germany, France, and Italy, both in this and 
in the following century ; as by the writings, ex- 
ample, and encourfiging exhortations of Ger- 
bort, many were excited to the study of physic, 
mathematics, and philosophy, and in general to 
the pux’suit of science in all its various branches. 

If, indeed, we compare this learned pontiff with 
the mathematicians of modern times, his merit, 
in that point of view, will almost totally disap- 
pear und<‘r such a disadvantageous comparison ; 
for his geometry, thougli it he easy an<l persi>i- 
cuous, is but elementary apd superficial [/]. Yet 
such as it was, it was marvellous in an age of 
barl>arism and darkness, and surpassed the com- 
prehension of those pigmy philosophers, whose 
eyes, "under the auspicious direction of Gerbert, 

Gunzo was not adventurous enough to attempt a solution of this 
intricate question, Avhich he leaves undecided ; others were less 
moilost, without being more successful. 

[/j This geometry was ]Mihlished hy B. Pezius, in his 
Thesaurus Anecdolorum, toTW. iii. part II. p. 7. 
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CKNT. were but just beginuiug to open upon the light. 
Hence it was, that the geometrical figures, de- 
y scribed by this mathematical pontiff, were regard- 
ed hy tlie monks as magical operations, and the 
pontiff himself was treated as a magi<;ian and a 
disciple of Satan [«<]. 

Who dc- Vlll. It was not, however, to the fecundity of 
knowledge bis genius alone, tliat Gerbert was indebted for 
Son from' knowledge with which ho now began to en- 
tire" atoM- lighten the European provinces; he had derived 
"’*• a part of his erudition, particularly in physic, 
mathematics, and philosophy, from tlie writings 
and instructions of the Ai'abiajis who were settled 
in Spain. Thither he had repaired in pursuit of 
knowledge, and had spent some time in the se- 
minaries of learning at Cordua and Seville, with a 
view to hear the Arabian doctors [ti] ; and it was 
perhaps, by his example, that the Eurojieans 
w(?re directed and engaged to have recourse to 
this source of instruction in after-times. For it 
is undeniably ceiliain, that froni the time of Ger- 
bei-t, sveh of the Europeans as were ambitious 
of making any considerable progress in phy- 
sic, arithmetic, geometry, or philosophy, enter- 
tained the most eager and impatient desire of r<‘- 
ceiving instruction cither from the academical 
lessons, or from the writings of the Arabian phi- 
losophers, who had founded schools in several 
parts of Spain and Italy. Hence it was, that the 
most celebrated productions of f hese doctors were 
translated into Latin, their tenets and systems 
adopted 'with zeal in the European schools, and 
that numbers went over to Spain and Italy to re- 
ceive instruction from the mouths of these famous 

[jw] See Hist. Litter, de la France, tom. vi. p. 3.58. — Du 
Boulay, Hist. Arad. Paris, tom. i. p. 314. 319. — Nuude, Aj)o- 
pour Ics Grands Hoinmes fausseniunt accuses tie la IMugie, 
cliap. xix. sect. iv. 

See Uu Boulay, Histor. At:ad. Paris, tom. i. p. 314. 
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tefi(!liors, wliich \v«ro supposed to uttor nothing cent. 
but the dce])est mysteries of wisdom and know- 
ledge. However excessive this veneration for the i 
Arabian doctors may liave been, it must be owned, ^ 
lU'vertlieless, tliat all the knowledge, whether of 
})bysi(!, astronomy, j)hilosophy, or mathematics, 
wlxich flourislied in Europe from the tenth cen- 
liny, wxis originally derived from them ; and that 
the Spcinish Sarae^ens, in a more particular man- 
ner, may be looked upon as the fathers of liimo- 
pean philosophy. 


CHAPTER II. 

Gouccrohuf the Dm-tors aud Ministers of the. 

Church, toul its Form of Government during 
this Century, 

I. To those who consider tlie primitive dignity Thecomip. 
and the solemn mitxxre of the ministerial character, ciergy^‘'‘“ 
the cox'ruptions of the clergy nxust appear deplor- 
able beyond all <*xprossion. These corruptions 
were mountx'd to the most enormous height in that 
disinxil ])oriod of the church which we have now 
befoi-e xis. Both in the eastern and western pro- 
vincx's, the (dergy were, for the most ])art, com- 
posed of a most worthless set of men, shamefully 
illitx'nite aiul stupid, ignorant more especially in 
jTligious miitters, equally enslaved to sensuality 
and supx'rstitiou, and capable of the most abomina- 
bh* and ilagitious deeds. This dismal degeneracy 
of the sacred order was, according to the most 
xiredible accounts, principally owing to the pretend- 
ed chiefis and rulei’s of the universal church, who 
indulged themselves in the commission of the most 
odious crimes, and abandoned themselves to the 
lawless impulse of the most licentious passions 
without reluctance or reraoi’se, who confounded. 
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CEKT. in short, all difference between just and unjust, 
PA^T ii ^ satisfy their impious ambition, and whose spi- 
j ritual empire was such a diversified scene of ini- 
quity and violence, as never was exhibited under 
any of those temporal tjTants, who have been the 
scourges of mankind. We may form some no- 
tion of the Grecian patriarchs from the single ex- 
ample of Theophylact, who, according to the testi- 
monies of the most respectable writers, made the 
most impious traffic of ecclesiastical promotions, 
and expressed no sort of care about any thing but 
his dogs and hoi’ses [<i]. Degenerate, however, 
and licentious as these patriarchs might be, they 
wore, generally speaking, less profligate and inde- 
cent than the Roman pontiffs. 

II. The history of the Roman pontiffs- that 
man*pon- ^ivcd in tliis cciitury, is a history of so many 
tiffs. monsters, and not of men,, and exhibits a horrible 
series of the most flagitious, tremendous, and 
complicated crimes, as all writers, even those of 
the Romish communion, unanimously confess. 
The source of these disorders must bo sought for 
principally in the calamities that fell upon the 
greatest part of Europe, and that afflicted Italy in 
a particular manner, after the extinction of th<‘ 
race of Chai'lemagne. U])on the ilc'uth of the 
pontiff Benedict IV. which happened in the year 
903, Leo V. was raised to the iwntificate, which 


[o] Tins exemplary prelate, who sold every ecclesiasii- 
cal benefice as soon as it became vacant, bad in his stable above 
2000 hunting hoi.8es, which he fe<l witii pig-nuts, pistachios, 
dates, dried grapes, figs steeped in the inoi't exquisite wines, to 
all which he added tin richest perfumes. (Me Holy Thursday, 
as he was celebrating higli-inass, his groom brought him the 
joyful news that one of his favourite mares had foaled ; upon 
which he tlirew down the Liturgy, left the etmreli, and ran in 
raptures to the stable, where having expressed his joy at that 
grrad event, ho returned to the altar to finish the divine service, 
which he had left interrupted during his ahsenre. Sot! Fh'ury, 
Hist. Ecclesiast. livr. It. p. 97. edit. Bruxclle. 
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* he enjoyed no longer than forty dayis, being de- cent. 
throned by Christopher, and cast into prison. 
Christopher, in his turn, Avas d(^priv<'d of the 
pontifical dignity the year following by Sergius 
111. a Roman presbyter, seconded by the pro- 
tection and influence of Adalbert, a most ]>()wer- 
ful Tuscan pi-ince, who had a supreme and un- 
limited direction in all the affairs that were trans- 
acted at Rome. Anastasius III. and Lando, 

Avho, upon the death of Sergius, in the year 
‘111, were raised successively to the pa])al dignity, 
enjoyed it but for a short time, and did nothing 
that could contribute to render their names illus- 
trious. 

111. After the death of Lando, Avhich hap- John x. 
pened in the year 91 L Albcric [jo], marquis, 
c6unt of Tuscany, avIiosc opulence was prodigious, tiir. ‘ 
and Avbose authority in Rome was despotic and 
unlimited, obtained the pontificate for John X. 
aiHihbishop of Ravenna, in (tomjdiance with the 
solicitation of Theodora, his mother-in-law, 

Avhose lewdness was the primfiple that interested 
her in this promotitm [</]. This infamous elec- 
tion will not surprise such as know that the laws 
of Rome were at this time absolutely silent ; that 
the dictates of justice and equity Aver<i overjjovv'ered 
and suspended j and that all things were carried 
on in tliat great city by interest or corruption. 


[/?] It was Albert or Adalbert, and not Alberic, wbo waw 
tlie son-in-law of tJie elder Theodora, of whom Dr. Mo.sh<*iin 
here .speaks. Alberie was grandson to this Tbeotlora, by her 
daughter Marozia, wlio wa.s married to Albert. See Spanheiiii, 

Eecl. His. Seeiil. x. p. 1432 Eleury, Hist. Ecoles. livre liv. p. 

571. edit. Bruxolle. This latter historian is of opinion, that it 

WHS the youngtn* Theodora, the sister of Marozia, who, from an 
amorous ])riiiriple, raised John X. to the pontiiicate. 

[y] Theodora, mistress of Home, had John X. raised to 
the pontificate, that site might continue that licentious commerce 
in which slie had lived with that carnal ecclesiastic for mariy 
years past. See Floury, and other writers, &c. 
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CKNT. ?)y violi'nco or fraud. John X. thougli in other 
PAJTJ jf a scandalous example of iniquity and 

^ h.nvdness in the papal chair, acquired a (icrtain 
degree of reputation by his glorious campaign 
against the Saracens, whom lie drove from the 
settlement they had made upon the hanks of the 
Garigliano [/•]. He did not, hoAvever, enjoy his 
glory long j the enmity of Marozia, daughter 
of Theodora, and wife of Alberic, proved fat al to 
him. For this bloody-minded woman having 
espoused Wide, or Guy, marquis of Tuscany, 
after the death of her first consort, engaged him 
to seize the wanton pontiff, who was her mother’s 
lov(*r, and to put him to death in the prison 
wlierc he lay confined. This licentious and un- 
lucky pontiff was succeeded by Leo VI. who sat 
but seven months in the apostolic chaii’, vvhi(!h 
was tilled after him by Stephen VIJ. The death 
of this latter, which ha]>pened in the year 931, 
jiresented to the ambition of Marozia an obji'iit 
worthy of its grasp ; and accordingly she raised 
to the ]>apal dignity John XI. who was the fruit of 
her lawless amours with one of the pretended suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, Sergius III. whose adulterous 
e.ommerco with that infamous woman gave an in- 
fallible guide to fbo Romish church [.vj. 


[r] In tlit* or!t:inal wo havtj MorHom CJarilianiini, wliif'li 
iiri(l(nil)t<‘<lly. n inistakf*, as llie ( jari,i(liano is a river in llie 
kin«2;fpnn of Niijihis, and not a mountain. 

r.v] T)ie chcivactpr and rondurt of Marozia are acknoAvledf^ed 
to liavp been rnf)'-f infamous by tiu; unanimous testimony both of 
ancient and modern bi,>torian.s who attirip, witii one voire, that 
Joifii XI. was tJie fn it of her earnal eomuhirco Avitli SfT^ius fJJ. 
I’b*earfl, alone, in liis ()i*i;;ines ( iuelpbica*. toni. i. lib. ii. p. l.SL 
has ventnrnd to (•l<‘ar her from tins reproach, and to assert, that 
SerfriiiK, before bis edevation to aIio ponlifiratt', was lier lawful 
and fir'-l husband. Tint attempt, however, is bijilily extravajiant, 
hot impudent, to pretend to acfpiit, without lbt‘ least testimony 
or ]>roof of her innocfuire, a woman who is known to liave be<m 
entirely destitute of every principle of virtue. 
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IV. John XI. wlio was placed at the liead of cent. 
the cliurch by the credit and influence of his mo- ^ 
thei’, vras pulled down from this summit of spiri- v_^ 
tual grandeur A. D. 93.‘3, by Alberic his half-hro- 
ther, who had conceived the utmost avei'sion niid"xir. 
against him. His mother Marozia had, after the 
death of Wido, entered anew into the bonds of 
matrimony with Hugo, king of Italy, who having 
olTended his step-son Alberic, felt severely the 
weight of his resentment, which vented its fury 
upon the Avhole family ; for Alberic drove out of 
Rome not only Hugo, but also Marozia and her 

son the pontitf, and confined them in prison, 
where the latti'r ended his days in the year i)36. 

The four pontiffs, who, in their turns, suceeedi'd 
John XI. and filled the papal chair until the year 
were Leo VII. Stephen VIII. Marinus If. 
and Agajiet, whose characters were much Ixdter 
than that of their predecessor, and whose govern- 
ment, at least, was not attended with those tu- 
mults and revolutions that had so often shook the 
pontifical throne, and banished from Rome the in- 
estimable blessings of peace and concord. Upon 
the death of Agajiet, which happened in the year 
9.^0, Alberic II. who to the dignity of Roman 
consul joined a degree of authority and opulence 
which nothing could resist, raised to the pontifi- 
cate his son Octavian, vidio Avas yet in the eai’ly 
bloom of youth, and destitute, besides, of every 
ipiality that was requisite in, order to discharge 
the duties of that high and important office. This 
unworthy pontiff assumed the name of. John XI 1. 
and thus introduced the custom, that has since 
been adopted by all liis successoi’s in the see of 
Rome, of changing each their usual name for 
another upon their accession to the pontificate. 

V. 'J''hc fat(* of John XII. was as unhappy as Ti.e fate of 
his promotion had been scandalous. Unable 

bear the oppressive yoke of Berenger II. king 

o u 2 
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CENT, of Italy, he sent ambassadoi's, in the year 060, to 
Otho the Great, entreating him to march into 
j Italy at the liead of a powerful anny, to deliver 
the church and the people from the tyranny un- 
der which they groaned. To these entreaties the 
])erplcxed pontiff atlded a solemn promise, that, if 
the German monarch came to Ins assistance, ho 
would array him with the purple and the other 
ensigns of sovereignty, and proclaim him emperor 
of the Romans. Otho received this embassy 
with pleasure, marched into Italy at the head of 
a large body of troops, and was accordingly sa- 
luted by John with the title of emjteror of the 
Romans. The pontiff’, however, soon perceiving 
that he had acted with too much precipitation, 
repented of the step he had taken ; and, though 
he had sworn allegiance to the emperor as his 
lawful sovereign, and that in the most solemn 
manner, yet he broke hjs oath, and joined ^vith 
Adalbert, the son of Berenger, against Otho. 
This I'evolt was not left unpunished. The em- 
peror returned to Rome in the year <j6 l< ; called 
a council, before which he accused and convicted 
the pontiff of many crimes ; and after having de- 
graded him, in the most ignominious manner, 
from his high office, he appointed Leo VIII. to 
fill bis place. Upon Otho’s departure from Rome, 
.John returned to that city, and in a council, 
which he assembled in tlu' year 961, condemned 
the pontiff whom the emperor had elected, and 
soon after died in a miserable and violent manner. 
After his death the Romans chose Benedict V. 
bishop of Rome, in opposition to Leo : but the 
emperor annulled this election, restored Leo to 
the papal chair, a-iid carried Benedict to Ham- 
burgh, Avhere he died in exile [t}. 

Tu ihe account I have here ^veu of the pontilTt^ of this 
century, I have consulted the .sources, which are to he found for 
the inoht part, in IMuratoriV Scriptures Keruin Italic, as also 
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VI. The pontiffs who governed the sec of Koine cent. 
from Leo V^III. who died A. D. 905, to Ger- 
bert or Sylvester II. who was raised to the pon- 
tificate towards the conclusion of this j-iu 

were more happy in their administration, as welliknidkt 
as more decent in their conduct, than their infa-'^'^i- 
mous predecessors ; yet none of them so exem- 
plary as to deserve the applause that is due to 
eminent virtue. John XIll. who was raised to 
the ))ontificatc in the year 905, by the authority 
of Otho the Great, was driven out of Rome in 
the beginning of his administration j hut, the 
year following, upon the emperor’s return to 
Italy, he was restored to his high dignity, in the_ 
calm possession of ^vdli(!h he ended his days A. D. 

<)7'y. His successor Benedict VI. was not so 
happy ; cast into pi’isou by Crescentius, son of 
the famous Theodora, in consequence of the 
hatred which the Homans had conceived both 
against his person and government, he was loaded 
with all sorts of ignominy, and was strangled in 
the year 971, in the apartment where he lay con- 
fined. Unfortunately for him, Otho the Great, 
whose power and severity kept the Romans in 
awe, died in the year 973, and Avith him expired 
that order and discipline which he had restored in 
Rome by salutary hnvs executed Avith impartiality 
and vigour. The face of things was entirely 


Bai'onius, Potcr de Marca, Sifronius De Koriio Itidim, with tlu* 
Iparned annotations of Ant. Saxiiis, Muratori, in liis Aniiales 
Italia;, Pagi, and otlipr writers, all of whom have had access to 
the sources, and to several ancient' inanuscripts, whicli Iiavp not 
as yet been published. The narrations 1 have here given are 
most certainly true upon the whole. It must, however, bo con- 
fessed, that many parts of the papal history lie yet in great ob- 
scurity, and stand much in need of farthi'r illustration ; nor will 
I deny that a spirit of partiality has been extremely detrimental 
to the history of the pontil’s, by corrupting it, and rendering il 
iiuc.erlain in a multitutle of places. 
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CENT, changed by that event; licentiousness and dis- 
order, seditions and assassinations resumed their 
^ y former sway, and diffused their horrors through 
that miserable city. After the death of Benedict, 
the papal chair was filled by Franco, who assumed 
the name of Boniface VII. but enjoyed his dig- 
nity only for a short time ; for scarcely a month 
had passed after his promotion, when he was de- 
posed from his oftioe, expelled the city, and suc- 
ceeded by Bonus II. [u\ who is known by no 
other circumstance than his name. Upon his 
death, which happened in the year 97'5, Bene- 
dict VII. was created pontiff; and, during the 
space of nine years, ruled the church without 
much opposition, and ended his days in peace. 
This peculiar happiness was, without dou’ot, 
principally owing to the opulence and credit of 
the family to which he belonged ; for he was 
nearly related to the famous Alberic, whoso 
. power, or rather despotism, had been unlimited in 

Home. 

joiinxiv. VII. His successor .John XIV. who, from the 
ami XV. of Pavia, was raised to the pontifi- 

cate, derived no support from his birth, wbicth 
was obscure, nor did he continue to enjoy the 
j)rotection of Otho III. to whom he owed bis jiro- 
motion. Hence Kie calamities that fell n]>on him 
with such fury, and the mis<*ry that concludt'il 
his transitory grandeur ; for Boniface VH. who 
had usurped .the p.ipal throne in the year <)7t, 
and in a little time after had been banished Rome!, 
returned froffi Constantinople, whither he had fled 
for refuge, and, seizing the unhappy poritifl’, had 
him thrown into prison, and afterwards put to 
death. Thus Boniface resumed the government 
of the church ; but his reign was also transitory. 


['0 writora jdarc Doiiu.s II. before Benedict VI. 

See the Tabulic SyiiopticaB Hist. Ecclcs. of tli(‘ learned PfalF. 
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for he died about six mouths after his restora- 
tion [w’J. He was succeeded hy Joiiii HV. whom 
some writers cull John XVI. because, as they al- 
lege, there was another John, who ruled the 
church during the spaiie of four months, and 
whom they consequently call John XV, [;p]. 
Leaving it to the reader’s choice to call that John 
of whom we speak, the XV. or the XVI. of that 
name, we shall only observe that he jiossessed the 
})apal dignity from the year 98.'5 to 99<> ; that his 
administration vvas as happy as the troubled state 
of the Roman affairs would permit ; and that the 
traiupiillity he enjoyed was not so much owing to 
his wisdom and prudence, as to his being a Ro- 
man by birth, and to his descent from noble and 
illustrious ancestors. It is certain, at least, that 
his successor Gregory V. who was a German, and 
who was elected pontiff by the order of Otho 111. 
A. JL 9!)fi, met with a quite different treatment; 
for Crescens, the Roman consul, drove him out 
of the city, and conferred his dignify upon John 
XVI. formerly known by the name of Phila- 
gathus. This revolution was not, however, 
permanent in its effects, for Otho 111. alarmed 
by these disturbances at Rome, marched into 
Italy, A. IJ. 9f)8, at the head of a powerful 
army ; and casting into prison the new pontiff, 
whom the soldiers, in the first moment of tlieir 
fury, had maimed and abused in a most barbarous 
manner, he reinstated Gregory in his former ho- 
nours, and placed him anew at the lu'ad of the 
church. It was upon the death of this latter jiou- 

645" rit'Rfy says rloven montJis. 

[i] Airiong tliCNtj writers is the learned Pfair, in his 
1 ahuhe Synopticie, &c. 15ut the llonmii eatliolit- writfii^j, whom 
Dr. Moslu'im follows witli j^ood reason, do not count among tin' 
numher of the pontills that John uho governtMl tlie clunrh of 
(fome (luring tlie '»pace of four nionlhs after tlio death of Ihnii- 
fjice Vil. hecaiHo he was never duly iiivetited, hy coniecratiou, 
with the paiial dignity. 
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CENT, tiff, which Jiappeued soon after his restoration, 
that the ssane emperor raised to the paj)al dignity 
his pi’eceptor and friend, the famous and learned 
Gerhert, or Sylvester II. wliose promotion was 
attended with the universal approbation of the 
Roman people [ ?y]. 

The influ- VIII. Amidst these frequent commotions, and 
authority of aiuidsttlie repeated enormities and flagitious 
the pontinuirimes of those who gave themselves out for 
Christ's vicegerents upon earth, the power and 
authority of the Roman pontiffs increased imper- 
ceptibly from day to day ; such were the effects 
of that ignorance and superstition that reigned 
without control in these miserable times. Otho 
the Great had indeed published a solemn edict, 
prohibiting the election of any pontiff without the 
previous knowledge and consent of the emperor ; 
whi(ih edict, as all writers unanimously agree, re- 
mained in force from the time of its publication 
to the conclusion of this century. It is also to bo 
observed, that the same emperor, as likewise 
his son and grandson, who succeeded him in the 
emj)ire, maintained, without interruption, their 
right of supremacy over the city of Rome, its ter- 
ritory, and its pontiff, as may be demonstrably 
j>r<jved from a multitude of examples. It is, 
moreover, equally certain, that tlie German, 
French, and Italian bishops, who were not igno- 
rant of the nature of their privileges, and the ex- 
tent of their jurisdiction^,, were, during this w'holc 
century, perpetually upon their guard against 
every attempt the Roman pontiff might make to 


f The history’ of the Roman jiontiffs of tliis period is not 
only extreiTiely barren of events, !)ut also obscure, 

and uncertain in many respects. In the accounts I have here 
given of them, I have followed ])nncipally Lud. Ant. Muratori s 
Anneles Itali.-e, and the Conatus Chronologico-Historicus de Ro- 
manis I'oiitifirihus, which the learned I'apcbrochius has prefixed 
to his Ada Sanctorum, jVlaii. 
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assume to himself alone a legislative authority in cent. 
the church. But, notwithstanding all this, the 
bishops of Rome found means of augmenting their 
influence, and partly by. open violence, partly by 
secret and fraudulent stratagems, encroached, not 
only upon the privileges of the bishops, but also 
upon the jurisdiction and rights of kings ard em- 
perors [^]. Their ambitious attempts Avere se- 
conded and justified by the scandalous adulation 
of certain mercenary prelates, who exalted the 
dignity and prerogatives of, what they called, the 
apostolic see, in the most pompous and extravagant 
terms. Several learned writers have observed, 
that in this century certain bishops maintained 
publicly that the Roman pontiffs were not only 
bishops of Rome, but of the whole Avorld, an asser- 
tion which hitherto none had ventured to make [d ] ; 
and that even among the French clergy it had 
been affirmed by some, that the authority of the 
Bishops, though divine in its origin, was conveyed 
to them by St. Peter, the prince of the apostles [/>]. 

JX. Tlie adventurous ambition of the bishops The bi- 
of Rome, avIio left no means unemployed to ex- 
tend their jurisdiction, exhibited an example large also 
Avhichilic interior prelates followed with the ^nost 
zealous and indefatigable emulation. Several preroga- 
bishops and abbots liad begun, even from 
time that the descendants of Charlemagne sat 
on the imperial throne, to enlarge their })reroga- 
tives, and had actually obtained, for their tenants 
and their possessions, an immunity from the ju- 
risdiction of the counts and other magistnites, as 
also from taxes and imposts of all kinds. But in 
this century they carried their pretensions still 

[ar] Several examples of these usur])ations may he found 
in the Histoive du Droit Eccles. Fran<;*ois, tom. i. p. 217. edit, 
in 8vo. 

[a] Histoire Litteraire do la France, tom. vi. p. 98. 

[/>] Ibid. p. 180.’ 
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CKNT. fartlicr; aimed at the ciiyl jurisdiction over the 
cities and territories in which they exercised a 
i spiritual dominion, and aspired after notliing less 
than the honours and authority of dukes, mar- 
quises, and counts of the empire. Among the 
})rincipal circumstances tliat animated their zeal 
in the pursuit of these dignities, we may reckon 
the perpetual and bitter contests conecniing juris- 
diction and otlier matters, that reigned between 
the dukes and counts, who were governors of 
cities, and the bishops and abbots wlio were their 
ghostly-rulci'S. The latter, therefore, seizing the 
favourable opportunity that was offered them 
by the superstition of the times, used every me- 
thod that might be effectual to obtain that high 
rank, that hitlierto stood in the way of their am- 
bition. And the emperors and kings to whom 
they addressed their presumptuous requests ge- 
nerally granted them, cither from a desire of pa- 
cifying the contentions and quarrels that arose 
between civil and military magistrates, or from a 
devout rcvererujc for the sacred order, or with a 
view to augment their own authority, and to eoii- 
flrin their dominion by the good services of the 
bishops, whose influence was very great upon the 
minds of the people. Such were the different 
motives tliat engagt'd princes to enlarge the au- 
thority and jurisdiction of the clergy j and hence 
we see from this, century downwards so many 
bishops and abbots invested with characters, em- 
ployments, and titles so foreign to their spiritual 
offices and functions, and clothed with the ho- 
nours of dukes, marquises, counts, and vis- 
counts [c]]. 


[^3 llie learned Louis Thomassin, in liis Disciplina 
licetesiai Vetcri et Nova*, tom. iii. lil>. i. cap. xxviii. p. 8!). 
Jias collected a multitude oF exaraples to prove lliat the 
titles and prerogatives of dukes and coniils were coiifeiied 
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X. Besides the reprqacli of tl»e grossest igno- cent. 
ranee, which tlie Latin clergy in this century so 
justly deserved [«?], they were also chargeable, in ^ j 
a very heinous degi'ee, with two other odious and , 

enormous vices, even concubinage and simony, concuin- 
which the greatest part of the writers of these un- n»ge .‘he 
happy times acknowledge and deplore. As to the vices of the 
first of these vices, it was practised too openly to 
admit of any doubt. The priests, and what is still 
more surprising, even the sanctimonious monks, 
fell victims to the triumphant charms of the sex, 
and to the imperious dominion of their carnal 
lusts ; and, entering into the bonds of wedlock or 
concubinage, squandered away in a most luxuri- 
ous manner, Mulh their wives or mistresses, the 
revenues of the church The other vice above- 
mentioned reigned ivith an equal degi'ee of impu- 
dence and licentiousness. The election of bishojis 
and abbots was no longer made according to the 
laws of the church ; but kings and princes, or 


upon certain prelates .so early as the ninth century ; nay, some 
bishops trace even to tlie eij^hth century the rise and first bo^rin- 
nin^^s of tliat princely dominion which tliey now enjoy. But 
notwithstandini:^ all this, if I be not entirely and grossly mistaken, 
there cannot be produced any. evident and indisputable (‘xarnple. 
of this princely dominion, previous to the tenth century. 

[f/] Uatlierius, sjieaking of the clergy of Verona in Ids Iti- 
nerarlnin, which is pjiblislied in the Spicilegiuin of Dacberius, 
tom. i. p. 881. bays, that he found many among tlumi wlto could 
not even repeat the Apostles’ Cre^d. His words are, Sciscitatiis 
de fide illonim, inveni plurimos neque ipsuin sapero Symboluin, 
(pii fiiisse creditor Apostolorura. 

[c] That this custom was introduced towards the coinimmi'o- 
ment of this century is manifest, from the testimony of Oidericus 
Vitalis and otluir writiTs, and also from a lettiT <if Maiitio, bi- 
shop of Chalons in Champagne, wddeh is ]mblisli(‘d by Mabillon, 
in bis Analecta Veternm, p. 429. edit. nov. As to the charge 
brought against the Italian monks of their spending tin* treasures 
of tlie chnreli upon their v.ives or mistresses, see Hugo, l)e 
Monasterii Tin len ds Hestructione, which is published in Mura- 
lori’s Aiitiq. Ital. 'Medii .T.vi, tom. vi. p. 278. 
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CENT, their ininistei*s and favqjaritcs, either conferred 
these ecclesiastical dignities upon their friends and 
creatujjes, or sold them, without shame, to the 
highest bidder [./'3* Hence it happened, that the 
most stupid and flagitious M^etches were fre- 
quently advanced to the most important stations 
in the church ; and that, upon several occasions, 
even soldiers, civil magistrates, counts, and such 
like persons, were, by a strange metamorphosis, 
converted into bishops and abbots, Gregory Vll. 
endeavoured, in the following century, to put a 
stop to these two growing evils. 

Tlic monk- XL While the inonastie orders, among the 
pi'inc dcl flreoks and Orientals, maintained still an external 
Clines to apjiearance of religion .and decency, the Latin 
nothing. towai’ds thc Commencement of this cen- 

tury, had so entirely lost sight of all subordina- 
tion and discipline, that the greatest part of 
them knew not even by name the rule of St. 
Benedict, which they were obliged to observe. 
A noble Frank, whose name Avas Odo, a man as 
learned and pious as the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the times would permit, cnd(^avoui'cd to 
remedy this disorder ; nor were his attempts to- 
tally unsuccessful. This zealous ecclesiastic being 
i’ceated, in the fear 927, abbot of Clugni, in 
ilie province of Burgundy, upon the death of 
Berno, not only obliged the monks to live in a 
rigorous oh.servance of their rult's, but also added 
to their discipline a new set of rites and c(!re- 
monies, which, notwithstanding the air of sanc- 
tity that attended them, were, in reality, in- 
significant and trifling, and yet, at the same tim<‘. 


[y'] Many infamous and strikinj^ exaraplos and proofs of 
ihi.s siiuoniacal pnjetico may be found in t)ie work entitled 
Gallia Christiana, torn. i. p. 23. 37. tom. ii. p. 173. 179. Add 
tr^lhis Abboiiis Apoloiceticiiiii, whicli is publisbcd at the end of 
the (Nidex Canon. Vithoei, p. 398. as also Mabilloii, Aiiiial. 
Benedict, tom. v. 
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severe and biirthensom© \ f/~\. This new rule of cent. 
discipline covered its author with glory, and, in 
a sliort time, was adopted in all the European 
convents : for the greatest part of the ancient 
monasteries, which had been founded in France, 
Germany, Italy, Britain, and Spain, received the 
rule of the monks of Clugni, to which also the 
convents, newly established, were subjected by 
their founders. And thus it was, that the order 
of Clugni arrived to that high degree of eminence 
and authority, ojniJence and dignity, whi(4i it 
exhibited to tlic Christian world in the following 
century [/i]. 


C.'?] Mabillon, Anna!. Bonodict. tom* iii. p. 386. and 
Prfld*. ad A(*ta 8auct* Ord. Benedict. Sspc. v. p. 26 . 8ep also 
the Acta Sanc.tov, Honed. Siec. v, p. 66. in whicli he sj)oaks 
largely concerning Berno, the first abbot of Clugni, wlio laid the 
foundations of that order, and of Odo (j). 122.) who gave it a 
now <I(‘g’n*o of ])erfectioii. Tbe learned Helyot, in bis Jlistoire 
(Ics Ordre.s Religieuses, tom. v. p. 184, law given a complete and 
(degant history of tbe order of Clugni, and tbe ]>resont state of 
tliat famous monastery is described by Marlene, in liis Voyage 
Litter, tie deux Benedict, part I. p. 227. 

[//j If wo are not mistaken, the gi’catest part of ecclesias- 
tical historians have not perceived the true meaning and force 
of the woi'd ordtM* in its application to the Cistertian monks, 
those of Clugni, and other convents. They imagine that this 
term signifies a new monastic institution, as if ordtT of 
('Ingiu was a new sect of monks never before beard of. But tliis 
is a gn ‘at ’ error, into Avbicb they fall by confounding tbe an- 
cient meaning of that term witli the sense in which it is used 
in modern times. The word order, when employ c‘d hy tlie 
writers of the tentli century^ signified no more at first tlian a 
ctTtain form or rule of monastic discipline ; but from this primi- 
tive signification, anollier, and a secondary one, Avas gradually 
derived. So that by the Avord order is also understood an 
association or confederacy of several monasteries, subjected 
to the same rule of di.scipline under the jurisdiction and in- 
Mpcctiou of one common chief. Henc<* we conclude, that 
the order of Clugni avhs not a neAv sect of monks, sucli 
as AviM’o tlie Carthusian, Dominican, and Franci^n ordem; 
but signified only, first, that new institution, or rule of dis- 
cipline, Avliich Ddo had prescribed to the Benedictine monks, 
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CENT. XII. The more eminent Gi’eek writers of this 
century are easily numbered ; among them was 
v Simeon, high treasurer of Constantinople, who, 

from his giving a new and more elegant style 
ten.*^ to the Lives of the Saints, which had been origi- 
nally composed in a gross and barbarous lan- 
guage, was distinguished by the title of Meta* 
phrast, or Translator [H. He did not, however, 
content himself with digesting, polishing, and 
embellishing the saintly chronicle ; but went so 
far as to augment it with a multitude of trifling 
tables drawn from the fecundity of his own ima- 
gination. 

Nicon, an Annenian monk, composed a treatise 
Concerning the Religion of the Armenians, which 
is not altogether contemptible. 

Some place in this century Olympiodorus and 
Oectmienius [^'], who distinguished thcms(‘lves 
by those compilations which wei’e known by 
the name of Catenae, or Chains, and of whi('h wo 
have had occasion to speak more than once in 
the course of this history. Hut it is by no means 
certain, that these two writers belong to the tenth 
century, and they are placed there only by conjec- 
ture. 

It is much more jwobable, that the learned 
Suidas, author of 1 lie celebrated Greek Lexicon, 
liA'ed in the perioii now befon' us. 

Among the Arabians, no author acquired a 
higher reputation than Eutychius, bishop of 


wlio were settled at and afterward-;, that prodigious mul- 

titude of inoTiaHterie-* throughout Europe, which receiv<*(l the 
rule estHhlished at Cliigni, and weie formed hy association info a 
sort of conimiinily? of which the abhot of CMugni was the chief. 

[z] See Leo Ailatiiis, De Symeonum Scriptis, ]>. 2 k — 
Jo. IJoIIanduH, Pru?f. ad Acta Sanctorum. Antwerp, sect. iii. 
p Hi. 

[A] For an account of Oeciinienius, wee Montfaiicon, Biblioth. 
(.’orsliniaiia, p. 274.. 
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Alexandria, whos(‘ Annals, with several other pro- cent. 
duetions of his learned pen, are still extant fO- 

Xili. Ihe most eminent ot the Latin ^writ(*rs 
of this century was Goi-bert, or Sylvc'ster wii 

who has already been mentioned with the aji-tm. 
jilausc due to his singular merit. The other 
M'l iters of this age Avere far from being eminent 
in any respect. 

Odo, Avho laid the foundations of the celebrated 
order of Clugni, left behind him several pi'odiui- 
tions, in Avliich the gro.ssest superstition rcdgiis, 
and in Avdiich it is ditiicult to perceive the sniail- 
<‘st marks of true genius or sol i<l judgment [w j. 

The leariK'd reader Avill form a difleri'iit o]>i- 
nion of Ilallu'ir, hishoj) of Verona, Aidiosc AA^orks, 
y<?t extant, giv(‘ evident proofs of sagacity and 
judgment, and breathe throughout an ard<*nt love 
of A'iriuc [//]. 

Atto, bishop of Vercelli, composed a treatise, 

De Pressuris Lcclesiasticis, i. e. ('oncoming the 
Sniferings and Cii*icvan(,*es of the (,'hurch, Avhich 
shoAvs in their true colours the spirit and com- 
plexion of the times [o]]. 

Duustan, the famous abbot of Glassenhury, 
and afterAA'^ards archbishop of Canti'rlmry, com- 
posed in favour of the monks a hook, I)e (Concor- 
dia Regularum, i. c. Concerning the Harmony of 
the iVlonastic Holes 

Kllrii^, archbishop of Canterbury, acquir<‘d 
a considerable reputation among the Anglo- 


[/] See Jo. Albert. Fabricii Bibliograpbia Anti qii aria, p. 179. 
— As also Eusebii KtMiaudoti rn.storia Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 
J47. 

[yy/] Histoirc Litt(*rairc de la France, tom. vi. p. 229. 

[/a] J<1. ibid. p. JJ9. 

[o] Id. ibid. p. 281. 

anipb* account that is given of this eminent 
prelate in Collier’s Ecclesi.ostical Ilisttn-y of England, vol. i. cent. 
X. p. 18 1. I8:i, 181, ISo. 197. 203. 
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CENT. Saxons established in Britain, by various pro- 
d actions \q']. 

PA IIT II» ^ ^ 1 

Burchard, bishop of Woims, is hif^hly esteemed 
among the Canonists on account of his celebrated 
Decreta, which he has divided into XX books ; 
though a part of the merit of this collection of 
Canons is due to Olhert, aith whose assistance it 
Avas <!oinposed [>•]. 

Odilo, archbishop of Lyons [^], Avas the author 
of sojiie insipid discourses, and other productions, 
Avhose mediocrity has almost sunk them in a total 
oblivion. 

As to the historical writers and annalists who 
lived iji this century, their Avorks and abilities have 
been already considered in their proper place. 


CHAPTER III. 

Couceminy the Dw'trim of the Christian Church 
duriny this Century. 

The state The state of religion in tins centary ^ATlS 

of religion. as might be expected in times of prevail- 

ing ignorance and corruption. The most im- 
portant doctrines of Christianity Avore disfigunul 
and perverted in die most Avretclied manner, and 


Wf* liave a (irraiiimar and a Dictionary roniposed by 
this learned pndaio ; as also an Anglo-Saxon translation of tbf 
l^’irst Hooks of the Holy Scripture, A History of tbe (diun b, 
and 180 Sermpiis. See rieury, Hist. Eccl. livre Iviii. p. 384. 
edit, de BruxelleH. 

[r] See tbe Cbi>»nicon Wornialicnse in Ludwigs lieliquise 
Manuseriptonim, toin. ji. p. 43. — Histoiio Litter, de la bVaiice, 
torn. v’ii. p. 205. 

S®' [«'>■] Odilo was abbot of Clugni, and not arebbisbop of 
Lyons, wbicli latter eminent station lie obstinately r(»fuse(I, not- 
hbstanding tJu* urgent eiitreatle» employed both by pontiffs and 
emperors to engage biin to accept it. See Ideury, Hist, Eccl. 
livTe lix. p. 520. edit, de Bruxelles. 
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such as had preserved, in unskilful hands, their 
primitive purity, were nevertheless obscured with 
a multitude of vain opinions and idle fancies, so 
that their intrinsic excellence and lustre were little 
attended to ; all this will appear evid<mt to those 
who look with the smallest degree of attention 
into the writei's of this age. Both Greeks and 
Latins placed the essence an<l life of religion in 
the woi*ship of images and departed saints ; in 
searching after with zeal, and preserving with a 
devout care and veneration, the sacred relics of 
holy men and women, and in accumulating riches 
upon the priests and monks, whose opulence in- 
(Tcased with the progress of superstition. Scarcely 
did any Christian dare to approach the throne of 
God, without rendering fii’st the saints and images 
propitious by a solemn round of expiatory rites 
and lustrations. The ai’dour also with which re- 
lics wer<j sought, surpasses almost all credibility ; 
it had seized all ratiks and orders among the 
people, and was grown into a sort of fanaticism 
and frenzy ; and if the monks are to he believed, 
the Supremo Being interposed in a special and 
extraordinary manner, to discover to doating old 
wives and bareheaded friars, the places where the 
hones or carcasses of the saints lay dispersi.'d or in- 
terred. The fears of purgatory, of that lire that 
was to destroy the i-emaining impurities of de- 
parted souls, were now carried to the greatest 
height, and exceeded by far the teiTifying appre- 
hensions of infernal torments j for they hoped to 
avoid the latter easily, by dying enriched with the 
prayers of the clergy, or covered with the merits 
and mediation of the saints ; while from the pains 
of purgatory they knew there was no exemjdion. 
The clergy, therefore, finding these superstitious 
terrors admiiably adapted to increase their autho- 
rity and to promote their interest, used every me- 
thod to augment them, and by the most pathetic 
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CKNT. (lisooui'sos, accompanied with monstrous fables 
I’Ain' II fictitious miracles, they labom’cd to establish 
V > the doctrine of purgatory, and also to make.it 
api)ear that they had a mighty influence in that 
forniidable region. 

Thodis. jj, Tiie contests concerning predestination and 
iig°" gi’ace, as also concerning the c'ucharist, that had 
"and *' church in the preceding century, were 

ti lord’s hi this happily reduced to silence. This was 
•upiier. owing to the mutual toleration that was practised 
by the contending parties, who, as we learn from 
writers of undoubted credit, left it to each olher’s 
free choice to retain or to change their former 
opinions. .Besides, the ignorance and stupidity 
of this degenerate age were ill suited to such deep 
inquiries as these contests demanded ; nor was 
there almost any curiosity among an illitemte 
multitude to know the opinions of the ancient 
doctors concerning these and otiier knotty points 
of theology. Thus it happened, that the fol- 
lowers of Augustin and Pelngius flourished equally 
in this century ; and that if there were many who 
maintained the corporal presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the holy sacrament, there 
were* still more who either came to no fix(?d deter- 
mination upon this point, or declared it publicly 
US their opinion, that the divine Saviour was 
really absent from t be eucharistical sacrament, and 
Avas receii’ed only by a certain inward impulse of 
faith, and that in a manner wholly spiritual [t]. 


\_t'] It is cortaiii, that the Latin doctor^ of this century differ- 
ed inucli in their seminienls about the inanner in which the body 
and Itlood of Christ were present in the eucharist; tliis is gianied 
f>y such of the Homan CatJiolic writers as have boon ingenuous 
enough to sacrifice the spirit of psixty to the love of tnith. That 
the doctrint; of Transubstantiation, as it is commonly called, was 
utjjivnowii to tlic English in tJ;is century, lias been abundantly 
proved from the public Homilies, by liapin do I'boyras, in bis 
History of England, vol. i. p. 463. It is, however, to be con- 
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This mutual toleration, as it is easy to conclude cent. 
from what has already been observed, must not 
be attributed either to the wisdom or virtue of an > 
age, which was almost totally destitute of both. 

The truth of the matter is, that the divines of 
this century wanted both the capacity and the in- 
clination to attack or defend any doctrine, whose 
I'ofutation or defence required the smallest portion 
of learning or logic. 

III. That the whole Christian world was co- Supemi- 
vered, at this time, with a thick and gloomy veil riXd°by 
of superstition, is evident from a prodigious num- a multitude 
her of testimonies and examples, which it is need- °dic “p;!"** 
loss to mention. This horrible cloud, which hidnions. 
almost every ray of truth from the eyes of the 
multitude, furnished a favourable opportunity to 
the priests and monks of propagating many absurd 
and ridiculous opinions, which contributed not a 
little to conlinn their credit. Among these opi- 
nions, which dishonoured so frequently the Latin 
church, and produced from time to time such vio- 
lent agitations, none occasioned such a universal 
panic, nor such dreadful impressions of terror or 
dismay, as a notion that now prevailed of the im- 
mediate approach of the day of judgment. This 
notion, which took its rise from a remarkable 
passage in the Revelations of St. John [«], and had 


fessod, on the other hand, that this absurd doctrine was already 
adopted by several French and German divines, For a 

judicious account of the opinions of the Saxon-English church 
concerning the eucharist, see Collier s Ecclesiastical History of 
Great Britain, vol. i. cent. x. p. 204. 266. 

passage here referred to, is in the twentieth 
chapter of the Book of Revelations, at the 2d, 3d, and ^th 
veiT.es : ‘‘ And he laid hold of tlie dragon, that old Seipent, 
which is the devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand 
years ; — and cast him into the bottomless pit, and shut him 
up, and set a seal upon him, that he should deceive the na- 
tions no more till the thousand yeare should be fulfilled ; 
and after that he must be loosed a little season. — And 1 

E E 2 
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T!u: Jnfi'rnal Hintory of th( Churdu 

CENT, been entertained hy some doctors in tlio preceding 
centuiy, was advanced publicly by niany at this 
’/ time, and spreading itself wth an amazing rapi- 
dity through the European ])rovin(;es, it threw 
them into the deepest eonsternalion and anguish. 
For they imagined that St. .lohn had clearly fore- 
told that after a thousand years from the birth of 
Christ, Satan was to lx* Jet loose from his pri- 
son, Antichrist to come, and the destruction 
and contlagi’ation of the world to follow tlx'sc 
great and tcn*iI)lo events. Hence prodigious 
numbers of people abandoned all their civil con- 
nexions ami their parental relations, and giving 
over to the clmrches or monasteries all tfu'ir lands, 
treasure's, and worldly efliects, repaired with tlie 
utmost ])recipitalion to Palestine, where they ima- 
gined that Christ would descend from heaveri to 
judge the world. Othei*s devoted themselves by 
a solemn and voluntary oath to the service of the 
. <^hurt!hes, convents, and pih'sthood, whose slaves 
they he<‘ame in the most rigorous sense of that 
M'ord, performing <laily their heavy tasks ; and all 
this from a notion that the Supreme .Imlge Avould 
diminish the severity of their sentence, and look 
ujxm them with a inon* favourable and pro])itious 
ey(‘, on accotint o!" their having made themselves 
the slaves of his I'linisters. Wlu'ii an eclipse of 
the sun or moon happened to he visibh*, the cities 
were <lesertctl, and tlu'ir miserahle inhabitants tied 
for refuge to h<)llow caverns, and hid themselves 
among the craggy nx^fes, and under the bending 
summits of st<x*|> mountains. The opulertt at- 


saw thrones, and they sat upon iliom, ami pul^rnont was 
unto them ; ami I saw the souls of thmn that wpi o beheaded for 
the witness of JesuH, and for tlie word of God, and wliieli had 
not^woisliippt'd thoheafst, neither his ininije, neitfw'r liad reet-ivetl 
his mark upon their foreheads, or in their Jjands ; and tliey lived 
and reigned with Christ a thousand years.’’ 
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tempted to l)rib(‘ tlie D(‘ity, and tlio saintly tribe, 
by I’itih donations conlerrcd upon tlie sacerdotal 
and monastic orders, who were looked upon as 
tJie immediate vicegerents of heaven. In many 
places, temples, palaces, and noble (Klifices, both 
public and private, wore suffered to decay, nay, 
Avere deliberat('ly pulled down, from a iiotion that 
they Avere no longer of any use, since the final 
dissolution of all things Avas at hand. In a Avord, 
no language is sufficient to express the confusion 
and d(?spair that tormented the minds ofiniseiable 
mortals uj)on this occasion. This general delu- 
sion Avas, indeed, ojiposed and combated by the 
<liseerning fcAv, Avho endeavoured to dispel these 
groundless lerroi's, and to (dfaf’C the notion from 
which they arose, in the minds of the peo])le. 
But their attempts Avere ineffectual ; nor could 
the dri'udful apprehensions of the su])erstitious 
multitiuhi be entirely removed before the conclu- 
sion of this century. Then, Avhen they saAv that 
the so much dnnuled period had passed without 
the arrival of any great calamity, they began to 
understand that St, .lohn had not really foretold 
Avhat tln'y so much feared [r-r]. 


CENT. 

X. 

l*AHT II. 



[m] Almost all llio donations that wero made to the church 
diiriii;^^ this coiitury? carry (‘vidcMit marks ot tliis p-ouiidlcss jianic 
that liad seized all tin* Kiiroj)(*aii nations, as (ln‘ reasons of tlnvso 
tlonat ions are ^cnorally cx|n'csHod in the follow in<^ words: Aj)- 
j)ro|)in(juant(* inundi tcrinino, 8(c. ?. c. The end of tlie world 
bcln^ now at liand, he.. Anion^ the many undeniuhh* tc.siimo- 
nios that we liave IVom ancient records of tliis univfjrsal delusion, 
that was so protitahle to tlie sacerdotal order, we sliall contine 
ourselves to the quotation of one very reinarkahle jiassaqe in the 
A|>olo»;eticuin of Ahho, ahhot of Henry, ad versus Armilphum, 
/. e. yVrnoul bishop of Orleans, wliich apology is puUlished by the 
leariKul rraui is Pithou, in the Codex Canonnm Eccleekc Ito- 
maine, p. 401. The words of Ahho are as follow: “ De fine 
qmxpie inundi corain popido sennoncm in Ecclesia Parisiorum 
adolescent ulus audivi, (piofl slatun Hnito iriille anuorum nuiinuo 
Autichristus adveniret, et non longo post tenipon* universale judi- 
eiuin succederet : eui pi leiiicatloiii ex Evangeliis, ac Apocalypsi, 
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CENT. IV. The number of the saints, who were looked 
PAM II ministers of the kingdom of heaven, 

V j j and whose patronage was esteemed such an un- 
The saints blessing, was now multiplied every 

multiplied. where, and the celestial courts were filled with 
new legions of this species of beings, some of 
which, as we have had formerly occasion to ob- 
serve, had no existence but in the imagination of 
their deluded clients and worshippers. This mul- 
tiplication of saints may be easily accounted for, 
when we consider that superstition, the source of 
fear, was grown to such an enormous height in 
this age, as rendered the creation of new patrons 
necessary to calm the anxiety of trembling mor- 
tals. Besides the corruption and impiety that 
now reigned with a horrid sway, and the licen- 
tiousness and dissolution that had so generally in- 
fected all ranks and orders of men, rendered the 
reputation of sanctity very easy to be acquired ; 
for, amidst such a perverse generation, it demand- 
ed no great eftbi”ts of virtue to be esteemed holy, 
and this, no doubt, contributed to increase con- 
siderably the number of the celestial advocates. 
All those, to whom nature had given an austere 
complexion, a gloomy temper, or enthusiastic 
imagination, were, in consequence of an advan- 
tageous comparisor, with the profligate multitude, 
revered as the favourites of heaven, and as the 
friends of God. 

The Roman pontitF, who before this period had 
pretended to the right of creating saints by his 
sole authority, gave, in this century, the first spe- 
cimen of this ghostly power ; for in the preceding 

et libro Danielis qua potui virtuto restiti. Deiiiqiie et crroiTni, 
qui (le fine mundi inolevit, Abbas meua beatee niemorim Rirhiir- 
diiB, sagaci animo propulit, postquam llteras a Lotliariensibus ac- 
cepit, quibus me respondere jussit. Nam fama pcene totum niuri- 
dum impleverat, quod, quanilo Annunciatio Dominica in Paras- 
ceve contigisset, absquo ullo scrupulo finis ba3culi esset.” 
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ages there is no example of Ihs having exerinsotl cknt. 
tliis privilege alone. This specimen was given 
in the year 993, hy John XV. who, with all the 
formalities of a solemn canonization, enrolled 
Udalric, bishop of Augshurgh, in the number of 
the saints, and thus conferred upon him a tith*, 
to the worship and veneration of Christians [.r]. 

We must not, however, conclude from henc(‘, that 
after this period the privilege of canonizing new 
saints was vested solely in the Roman pontills 
[ //] ; for there are several examples upon record, 
which prove, that not only provincial councils, 
hut also several of the first order among the bi- 
shops, advanced to the rank of saints such as they 
thought worthy of that high dignity, and conti- 
nued thus to augment the celestial patrons of the 
church, without ever consulting the Roman pon- 
tiff, until the twelfth century [^z]. Then Alexan- 
der III. abrogated this privilege of the bishops 
and councils, and placed canonization in the 
number of the more important acts of autho- 
rity [a], which the sovereign pontiff alone, by a 
peiailiar prerogative, was entitled to exercise. 

V. The expositors and commentators, who at- Thcmciii 
tempted in this century to illusti’atc and explain ■ 
tlic saevod writings, were too ineaii in their abili-ofthis d. 
ties, and too unsucijessful in their unilcrtakiiigs, 
to deserve almost any notice: for it is extrerneJy 
uncertain, wliether or no the works of Olympi- 
Oilorus and Oecumenius arc to be considered as 


ffr] Franc. Pagi Breviar. Pontif. Roruan. torn. ii. p. 259. 

[y] absurd opinion has been maintained with warmth by 
Phil. Bonnanus, in his Nuinismata Pontif. Uomnnonim, tom. i. 
p. 41. 

[z^ Sec Franc. Pagi Breviar. Pontif. Roman, tom. ii. p. 260. 
tom. iii. p. 30 — Arm. do la Chajielle, Biblioth. Angloisc, 
torn. X. p. 105. — Mabillon, Pnefat. ad Saec. v. Benedict, j). 
53. 

[ffj These were called the Causa? ‘Majores. 
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CENT, the productions of this ago. Among the Latins 
II Remigius, bishop of Auxerre, continued 

V j , y the exposition of the holy scriptures, which he had 
begun in the preceding century ; but his work is 
highly defective in variotis respects ; for he takes 
very little pains in explaining the literal sense of 
the words, and employs the whole force of his 
fantastic genius in unfolding their pretended my- 
stical signification, which he looked u])on as 
infinitely more interesting than their plain and 
literal meaning. Besides, his explications arc 
rarely the fruit of his own genius and invention, 
hut are, generally speaking, mere compilations 
from ancient commentators. As to the Moral 
Observations of Odo upon the Book of Job [/>], 
they are transcribed from a work of Gregory the 
Great, wliich bears the same title. We mention 
no more; if, however, any are desirous of an 
ample account of those who were esteemed the 
])rincipal commentators in this century, they will 
find it in a book wrote professedly iijxm this 
subject by Notkerus Balbulus. 

Tiic state of VI. The science of theology was absolutely 
andl^au O'bandoned in this century ; nor did either the 
in this cen- Greek or Latin church furnish any writer who 
attempted to exp.'ain in a regular method the 
doctrines of Christianity. The Greeks were con- 
tented with the Works of Darniiscenus, and the 
Latins with tliose of Augustin and Grt'gory, who 
were now consideret! as the greatest doctors that 
had adorned the church. Some added to these 
the writings of venerable Bede and Rabanus Mau- 
rus. The impoi’tant science of morals was still 
more neglected than that of theology in this 
wretched age, and was reduced to a certain num- 
ber of dry and insipid homilies, and to the lives 
of the saints, which Simeon among the Greeks, 


U'! Moi'ulin ill Jobiiin. 
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aiul Hubald, Odo, and Stephen- [e], among the cent. 
Latins, had drawn up with- a seducing eloquence 
that covered the most impertinent fictions. Such 
was the miserable state of morals and theology 
in this century; in which, as we may further 
observe, there did not appear any defence of 
the Christian religion against its professed ene- 
mies. 

VII. The controversies between the Greek and The con. 
Latin churches, were now carried on with less f'7v."c',r 
noise and impetuosity than in the j>r(*ceding cen-the crcek 
tiny, on account of the troubles and calamities ofi!j“|rJi';|!^“ 
the times ; yet they were not entirely n'duced to 
silence [cQ. The writei’s therefon* who affirm, 
that this unhappy schism was healed, and that the 
contending parties were really reconcileil to each 
other for a certain space of time, have grossly 
mistaken the matter [e] ; though it b(‘, indeed, 
true, that the tumults of the times produced now 
and then a cessation of these contests, and occa- 
sioned several truces, whi<*h insidiously concealed 
lhi( bittej-est enmity, and serv<'d often as a cover 
to the most treacherous d«'signs. The Greeks 
u'ere, moi-eovcr, divi<led among theinselvc's, and 
disputed with great warmth concerning the law- 
fidness of repeated [jT] marriages, to whi(;h vio- 
lent contc.'st the cause of Leo, surnani<‘d tlu; Philo- 
sopher, gave rise. This emperor having buried 
successively three wives willnnit having had by 
them any male issue, espmised a Iburth, whose 


[c] Bishop of LiPfije. 

[(/] Mich. Loquien, Diss(»rt. i. Dainfisccincii ilo rr(ic(“<>ione 
Spiritus 8[iiicti. sect. xiii. p. 1'^ — Fred. Spnniu'iiu, Dc IVrpetua 
Di.ssonsion(‘ Ecclcsiio Oriental, et Occidental, part IV. sect. vil. 
j). 529. tom. ii. o])p. 

[cj L(‘o Allatiiis, De Porpt‘tua Coiisensione EccloMia} Orient, 
ot Occident, lil). ii.^cfy). vii, viii. [t. GOO. 

r./ ] Fointli marriaf^cs, our author uinlouhttMlly means, 
since second and third iiiijttials were allowed upon certain con- 
tlilions. 
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CENT, name was Zoe Carbinopsina, and who was born pi 
the obscurity of a mean condition. As marriages 
repeated for the fourth time were held to be im- 
pure and unlawful by the Greek canons, Nicolas, 
the patriarch of Constantinople, suspended the 
emperor, upon this occasion, from the communion 
of the church. Leo, incensed at this rigorous 
proceeding, deprived Nicolas of the patriarchid 
dignity, and raised Euthymius to that high office, 
who, tliough he re-admitted the emperor to the 
bosom of the church, yet ojiposed the law which 
he had resolved to enact in order to render fourth 
marriages lawful. Upon this a schism, attend<'d 
with the bitterest animosities, divided the clergy, 
one pai’t of which declared for Nicolas, the otht‘r 
for Euthymius. Some time after this, Leo died, 
and was succeeded in the empire by Alexandei’, 
who deposed Euthymius, and restored Nicolas 
to his eminent rank in the church. No soonei’ 
was this warm patriarch reinstated in his office, 
than he began to load the memory of the late 
emperor with the bitterest execrations and the 
most opprobrious invectives, and to maintain the 
unlawfulness of fourth marriages with the utmost 
obstinacy. In order to appease these tumults 
which portended numberless calamities to the 
state, Constantine Porphyrogeneta, the son of 
Leo, called together an assembly of the clergy at 
Constantinople in the year 9^0, in which f’oui th 
maiTiagcs were alisolutely prohibited, and mar- 
riages for the third time were pennitted, on cer- 
tain conditions ; and thus the public tranquillity 
was restored []//]. 

Several other contests of like moment arose 
a^ong the Greeks during this' century j and they 

These facts are faithfully collected from Ccdremis 
Leunclaviiis, De Jure Gra*co-Roin. tom. i. p. 101, fumi L(‘o 
the Grammarian, Simeon the Ticasurer, and other writers of 
the Byzantine liistory. 
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serve to convince us of the ignorance that pi’e- 
vailed among that people, and of tlreir blind ve- 
neration and zeal for the opinions of their an- 
cestors. 


CENT. 

X. 


PART n. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Coyicerning the Rites and Ceremonies used in the 
Church during this Century. 

1. Jn order to haA'e some notion of the load ofceremoni.-; 
ceremonies under which the Christian religion 
groaned during this superstitious age, we have 
only to cast an eye upon the acts of the various 
councils which were assembled in England, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. The number of cere- 
monies increased in proportion to that of the 
saints, which multiplied from day to day; for 
each new saintly patron had appropriated to his 
service a new festival, a new form of worship, a 
new round of religious rites; and the clergy, 
notwithstanding their gross stupidity in other 
matters, discovered, in the creation of new cere- 
monies, a marvellous fertility of invention, at- 
tended Avith the utmost dexterity and artifice. It 
is also to he obseiwcd, that a great part of these 
new rites derived their origin from the various 
errors ndiich the barbarous nations had received 
from their ancestors, and still retained, even after 
their conversion to Christianity. The clergy, 
instead of extirpating these errors, cither gave 
them a Christian aspect by inventing certain re- 
ligious rites to cover their deformity, or by ex- 
plaining them in a forced allegorical manner ; and 
thus they were perpetuated in the church, and 
devoutly transmittecl from age to age. We may 
also attribute a considerable number of the rites 
and institutions, that dishonoured religion in this 
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CENT, century, to foolisli notions both concerning the 
Supreme Being and departed saints ; for they 
imagined that God was like the princes anti gi-eat 
ones of the earth, wlio are rendered propitioixs by 
costly presents, and are delighted with those 
cringing salutations, and other marks of venei’a- 
tion and homage, which they receive from their 
subjects ; and they believed likewise, that departed 
spirits were agreeably alfected with the same kind 
of services. 

Ftiitivais. II. The famous yearly festival that was cele- 
brated in remembrance of all departed souls, was 
instituted by the authority of Odik), abbot of 
Clugni, and added to the Latin calendar towards 
the conclusion of this century [A]. Before this 
time, a custom had been introduced in many 
places of putting up prayers on certain days, for 
the souls that were confined in purgatory j but 
these prayer’s were made by each religious society, 
only for its own members, friends, and pati’ons. 
The pious zeal of Odilo could not be confined 
Avithin such nari’OAV limits ; and he th(‘refore ex- 
tended the benefit of these pi’ayers to all the souls 
that laboured under the j>ains and trials of ])urga- 
tory [^]. Tliis j)ro(!ecding of Odilo was OAving to 
tlie exhortations of a certain Sicilian hermit, Avho 
j'retended to have learned, by an inmie<liat(‘ 
I’cvelation from heaven, that the ])rayei’S of the 
monks of Clugni Av'ould be efiectual for the deli- 
verjxnde of d(‘part(;J spirits li’om the expiatory 
llames of a middle state [/i]. Accordingly this 


[/<] In the year 99H. 

[/] S<‘e JVlnhilltMi, Acta SS. Ortl. BoniMi. Sa'c. vi. part I. ]>» 
5H4. w’liero tJic* n.wirr will lind tlu‘ Lift* of Odilo, witli tiu* do- 
< lio i^slled forlli for tin* instil iitioii of this f -htiviil. 

[/t] The late puiitilf Benedict XIV. was artful (.‘iion^h to oh- 
H»*rve a itrofoimd sih‘iice with n'spect to the sujiershtious find 
di■^ho^ollv:)l>lo (»rii*in of this aimiverHary festival, in his tieafise 
De Lestis J. Chribli, Marin*, et J:?aii(toriinL lih. iii, cjip. xxii. 
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festival was, at fiiist, celebrated only by the con- 
gregation of Cltigni : but having rei^eived after- 
wards the approbation of one of the Roman pon- 
tilFs, it was, by bis ord«'r, kept with particular de- 
votion in all the Latin churches. 

111. The worshij) of the Virgin Mary, which. The offire 
b«‘for<' this century, had been carried to a very 
high degree of idolatry, received now new acci's-Mmy. 
sions of solemnity and supei'stition. Towards the 
<*on<dnsion of this century, a custom was intro- 
duceil among the Latins ofcelebrating masses, and 
abstaining from fl<»sb, in honour of the blessed 
Virgin, <wery Sabbath-day. After this was insti- 
tuted what the Latins called the lesser office, in 
honour of St. Mary, which was, in the follow- 
ing century, confinned by Urban 11. in the 
council of Clermont. There are also to be found institution 
in tliis age manifest indications of the institution 
of the rossiry and crown of the Virgin, by which 
her M'orsbippt'rs were to reckon the number of 
prayers that they w<‘re to otfer to this new divi- 
nity; for though somt; place the invention of the 
Rosary in the xiiith centmy, and attribute it to 
St. Doniinitt, yet this supposition is made ivithout 
any foundation [/]. The Rosary consists in fifteen 
repetitions of the Lord’s prayer, and an hundred 
and fifty salutations of the blessed Virgin : while 
the crown, aiicording to the different opinions of 
the learned <-oncerning the age of the blessed 
Virgin, consists in six or seven repetitions of the 
Lord’s prayer, and six or seven times ten sa,luta- 
tions, or Ave Marias. 


p. 671. tom. X. opor. and by bis silence be bas plainly shown to 
tlie world what ho thought of this absurd festival. This is not 
tliH only iiiavh of pnideiirt* and ninniiif^ that is to be femnd in the 
works of that famous pontiff. 

[/] This is domonsi, rated by Mabilloii, Prajf. ad Acta SS. Ord. 
Boned. Srec*. v. p. 58. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Concerning the Divisions and Heresies that 
troubled the Church during this Century. 

CKNT. I. The profound ignorance and stupidity, that 
TA^-r II productive of so many evils in this centur}’^, 
V ^ y had at least this advantage attending them, that 
Ancient coutributcd much to the tranquillity of the 

beresiis church, and prevented the rise of new sects and 
continue. commotioiis of a religious kind. But though 
no new inventions were broached, the ancient 
errors still remained. The Nestorians and Mono- 
jihysites lived still under the Arabian govenunent, 
where, however, they were much more rigorously 
treated than in former times, and were often per- 
secuted with the utmost injustice and violence. 
But as some of them excelled in medical know- 
ledge, which was highly esteemed among the Ara- 
bians, while others rendered themselves acceptable 
to the great, by the dexterous management of 
their domestic affairs, as overseer’s and stewards, 
all this contributed to diminish the violence of the 
storms that arose against them from time to time. 
The Pauli. II. The Manichseans or Paulicians, whose er- 
cians. Ijggjj already pointed out, gathered con- 

siderable strength in Thrace under the reign of 
John Tzimisces. A great part of this sect had 
been transported into this province, by the order 
of Constantine Copronymus, so early as the 
seventh century, to put an end to the troubles 
and tumults they had excited in the east j but a 
still greater number of them were left behind, 
r-specially in Syria, and the adjacent countries. 
Hence it was, that Theodore, bishop of Antioch, 
from a pious apprehension of the danger to which 
Jiis flock lay exposed from the neighbourhood of 
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such pernicious heretics, engaged tlic emperor, hy cent. 
his ardent and importunate solicitations, to s(‘nd ^ 
a new colony of these Manichicans from Syria to 
Philippi \_m^. From Thrace this restless and tur- 
hulcnt sect passed into Bulgaria and Sclavonia, 
where they resided under the jurisdiction of their 
own jiontifF, or patriarch, until the time of the 
council of Basil, i. e. until the fifteenth century. 

From Bulgaria the Paulicians removed to Italy, 
and spreading themselves from thence throtigh the 
other provinces of Europe, they became extrenudy 
troublesome to the Roman 2)ontilFs ujjori n)any 
occasions f 

III. In the very hist year of this century arose TrouWis 
a certain t<;acher, whose name was Leutard, 'rhoLeiua'd.^ 
liv<^d at Vertus, in the diocese of Chalons, and, in 
a shoi’t time, drew after him a considerable num- 
h('r of disciples. This new doctor could not hear 
the superstitious worship of images; which he is 
said to have opjiosed with the utmost vehemence, 
and even to have broke in pieces an image of 
Christ, which he found in a church ivhere he 
iv<'nt to perform his devotions. He, moreover, 
exclaimed with the greatest warmth against }>ay- 
ing tythes to the junests, and in several other re- 
spects showed that he was no cordial friend to 
the sacerdotal order. But that which showed 
evidiuitly that he was a dangerous fanatic, was his 
affirming that in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment there was a manifest mixture of truth and 
falsehood. Gehouin, bishop of Chalons, exairtined 
the pretensions which this man made to divine in- 
spiration, and exposed his extravagance to the 
view of the public, whom he had so artfully se- 


[^m] Jo. Zonaras, Aniial. lib. xvii. p. 209. edit. Paris, p. 164. 
edit. Ven(‘t. 

It is extreiBcly probalile, ns wc have already had occasion 
to observe, tliut the remains of this sect are^ still to be found in 
Bulgaria. 
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CENT, duced ; upon which ho threw himself into a well, 
PART II ended his days, as many fanatics have done 
y after liim [o]. It is highly probable, that this up- 
start doctor taught many other absurd notions be- 
sides those which we have now mentioned, and 
that, after his death, his disciples made a part of 
the sect that was afterwards known in 1^’i’anco 
under the name of the Albigenses, and which is 
said to have adopted the Manichsean errors. 

The An- IV. There were yet subsisting some remains of 
piiUcr”°'^' Arians in several jiarts of Italy, 

and particularly in the territory of l^adua j but 
Rathcrius, bishop of Verona, had a still more 
enormous heresy to combat in the systiun of tlu' 
Anthropomorphites, Avhich was revived in the 
year tJSy. In the district of Vicenza, a consider- 
able number, not only of the illiterate multitude, 
but also of the sacerdotal order, fell into that most 
absurd and extravagant notion, that the Deity 
was clothed with a human fonn, and seated, like 
an earthly monarch, upon a throne of gold, and 
that his angelic ministers were men arrayed in 
white garments, and furnished with wings, to 
render them more expeditious in executing tlieir 
sovereign’s orders. This monstrous ejTor Aitll ap- 
pear Jess astonishing, when we consider that the 
stupid and illiteride multitude had constantly be- 
fore their eyes, in all the churches, the Supremo 
Being and his angels represented in pictures and 
images witli the human figure. 

The superstition of another set of blinded 
wretches, mentioned also by Rathcrius, was yet 
more unaccountable and absurd than that of 
the Anthropomorphites ; for they imagined that 
every Monday, mass was perfonned in heaven by 
St. Michael in the presence of God ; and hence 

All this is rflated hy Glahci' Uadijli>liijs, Hist. Iil>. ii. 

cap. xi. 
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on lliat day they resorted in crowds to all the cknt. 
churches which were dedicated to that highly 
lionoured saint It is more than probable, ! 

that the avarice of the i)riests, who officiated in 
the church of St. Michael, was the real source of 
this extravagant fancy ; and that in this, as in 
many other cases, a rapacious clergy took advan- 
tage of the credulity t)f the people, and made 
them believe whatever they thought would con- 
tribute to augment the opulence of the church. 


Uathorii Epist. Synodica in Da^lierii Spicilegio Script. 
Veter, tom. ii. p. SJ94'.— Sfgcbeft'is Geinbloc. Cliroiiol. ad a. 
939. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Cumemhig the Prosperous Events which hap- 
pened to the Church during this Century. 

preceding century some faint notions 
PART I. Christian religion, some scattered rays of 

that divine light which it administers to mortals, 
ciirutianity been reccivcd among the Hungarians, Danes, 
propagated. Poles, and Russians; but the rude and savage 
spirit of these nations, together with their de- 
plorable. ignorance and their violent attachment 
to the superstitions of their ancestors, rendered 
their to^ -conversion to Christianity a work of 
great difficulty, ami which could not be accom- 
plished all of a suddim. The zeal, howevei’, with 
which this important work was carried on, did 
much honour to the piety of the princes and go- 
vei-noi-s of these unpolished countries, who united 
their influence with the labours of the learned men 
whom they had inyited into their dominions, to 
open the eyes of their subjects upon the truth [a]. 

Cci"] For an account of tlie Poles, Ru.ssian.s, and Hungarians, 
see Uomualdi Vita in Actis Sanctor. tom. ii. Februar. p. 113, 
114.. 117. * 
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Jri Tai’tary [5], and the adjacent countries, the cent. 
zeal and diligence of the Nestorians gained over 
daily vast numbers to the profession of Christia- 
nity. It appears also evident from a multitude 
of micx(^eptional)le testimonies, that metro})olitan 
prelates, with a great number of inferior bishops 
under Iheir jurisdiction, were established at this 
time in the provinces of Casgar, Nuacheta, Tur- 
k<'stan, (xenda, and Tangut [c] ; from which we 
may conclude, that, in this and the following cen- 
tury, there was a prodigious number of Christians 
in those very countries wliich are at present over- 
run with Mahometanism and idolatry. All these 
C/liristians were undoubtedly Nestorians, and lived 
umler tlie jurisdiction of the patriai-ch of that sect, 
who resided in Chaldea. 

II. Among the European nations that lay yet Theconver. 

sion of cer- 
tain nations 

[/>] Tartary 18 taken here in its ni 08 t comprehensive sense ; 
for between tlie inhabitants of Tartary, properly so called, and 
the C'alrniics, Mogols, and the iidiabitants of Tangut, there is a 
manifest diderence. 

[c] Marcus Paul. Venetus De Regionibus Orientalibus, lil). i. 
cap. 38. 40. 45. 47, 48, 49. 62, 63, 64. lib. ii, cap. 39 — Euseb. 

Renaudot, Anciennes Relations des Tndes et de la Chine, p. 

420, — Jos. Simon. Assemanni Biblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom- 
iii. part II. p. 302, &c. Tlie successful propagation of the gos- 
pel, by the iniiiiRtry of the Nestorians, in Tartary, China, and 
the neighliouriiig provinces, is a most important event, and every 
Avay worthy to employ the researches and the pen of some able 
writer, well acquainted with oriental history. It must, indeed, 
l)(^ acknowledged, that, if this subject be important, it is also dif- 
ficult on many accounts. It was attempted, however, notwitli- 
standing its difficulty, by the most learned Theoph. Sigifred. 

Bayer, who had collected a gi'eat quantity of materials relative 
to this interesting branch of the history of Christianity, both 
from the works that have been published upon this subject, and 
from manuscripts that lie yet concealed in the cabinets of the 
curious. But, unhappily for the republic of letteia, the death of 
that excellent man interrupted his labours, and prevented him 
from executing a design, which was worthy of his superior abi- 
lities, and his well known zeal for the interests of religion. 

F F 2 
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CENT, grovelling in llicir native darkness and supersti- 
tion, were the Sclavonians, the Obotriti \jJ ], the 
'/ Veuedi [e~\, and the Prussians, Avhose conversion 
liad been attempted, but ndth little or no sue- 
(Niss, by certain missionaries, from whose piety 
and ze^ better fruits might have been cxjtected. 
Towards the conclusion of the pix'coding cimtury, 
Adalbert, bishop of lb-ague, had endeavoureil 
to instil into the minds of the fierce and savage 
Prussians, the salutai-y doctrines of the gospd ; 
but he perished in the fi-uitless attempt, and re- 
ceived, in the year 996, from the murdering 
lance of Siggo, a pagan priest, the crown of 
martyrdom [/]. Boleslaus, king of Poland, re- 
venged the death of this pious apostle by enter- 
ing into a bloody war with the Prussians, and he 
obtained by the force of penal laws and of a vic- 
torious army, what Adalbert could not <‘ffect by 
exhortation and argument [y]. He d)-agooned 
this savage people into the Christian church j yet 
besides this violent method of conversion, others 
of a more gentle kind w^cre certainly practised by 
the attendance of Boleslaus, who seconded the 
military arg«unents of their prince, by the more 
pei-suasive influence of admonition and instruc- 
tion. A certain ecclesiastic of illustrious birth, 
Avhose name was Boniface, and who was one 6f 
the disciples of St. Bomuald, undertook the con- 
version of the Prussians, and was succeeded in this 

1^^ rd'] The Obotriti were a great and powerful hrancli of 
the Vandals, whose kiugs resided in tlie country of Mecklen- 
hurgh, and whose lioinination enteudeil along tlic coasts of the 
lialtic from the river Peiie in Pomerania to die Ducliy of Hol- 
stein. 

Ifjr The Venedi dwelt upon the banks of the Weissoll, 
or Vistula, in, what is at present called, the Palatinate of Ma- 
rieuburgb. 

[/] See the Acta Sanctor. ad d. xstiii. Aprilis, p. 174-. 

{ f 1 Soligiiac, Hist. Pologne, tom. i. p. J dS. 
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pious enterprise l>y Jirmio [A], who set out from cen t. 
Germany Aritfi a company of eighteen pei'sons, 
who had entered witii zeal into the same laudable 
design. These were, however, all barbarously 
massacred by the fierce! and cruel l^russiaiis, and 
neither the vigorous efibris of Boleslaus, nor of 
the succeeding kings of Poland, could engage this 
rude and inllexible nation to abandon totally the 
idolatry of their ancestors [/]. 

III. Sicily hud been groaning under the domi - tiic >Siir.i. 
nion of the Saracens since the Jiinth century ; 

111 1 r> ^ \ \ oiitollSicily. 

nor had llio ropc^ated attempts or the (jiceks and 
Latins to dispossess them of that rich and fertile 
country, hc<!n hitherto crowned with the desired 
success. I3ut in this century tlie face of affairs 
changed entirely in that island; for in the year 
U).3<), Robert Guiscard, who had formed a settle- 
ment in Italy, at the head of a Norman erolony, 
and was afterwards created duke of Apulia, cti- 
eouraged hy the exhortations of the Roman pon- 
titf Nicolas II. and seconded by the assistance 
of his brother Roger, attacked with the greatest 
vigour and intrepidity the Saracens in Sicily ; nor 
ilitl this latter sheathe the victorious sword before 
he had rend«‘r('d himself master of that island, and 
cleai-ed it absolutely of its former tyrants. As 
soon as this great work was accomplished, which 
u as not before tlu! year 1 (){)(), Count Roger not 
only r«*storctl ,to its former glory and lustre the 


[/i] I'lt'ury (lirtbrs from Dr. Moslinirn in liis arcount of 
l^riino, ill two points. First, ho maintains, that 15onifnce and 
Ijfuuo wpiv oiu‘ aiul the sanio person, and hero h(» is rnaniOvstly 
ill lh<i rit(ht ; hut he niaiiitain.s farther, t)iat lie suffered martyr- 
dom in Russia, in which he is evidently mi.staktm. It i.s proper 
faitJier to admonish tlic reader to distiriiruish ran^fully tJic Bruno 
luMO mentioned, from a monk of the Bafne name, wlio founded 
tlie order of the CartJlieians. 

[/"] Ant. F}ij(i Fritiea in Ba/oniurn, tom. iv. ad annum 1008. 
p. 07 — Christ. Hartknochs EodesiaBtical History of Prussia, 
hook 1. el), i. p. 12. 
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PART I. 



Trlxpcili- 
lions form- 
ed against 
the ^ra- 
c'ens in Pal- 
estine. 


Tina IUxtcrnal Illstori/ of the Church. 

Christian religion, which had been almost totally 
extinguished un<ler the Saracen yoke, hut also esta- 
blished bishoprics, founded monasteries, ercctc'd 
magnificent churches throughout that juovince, 
and bestowed upon the clergy those immense 
revenues and those distinguished honours Avhich 
they still enjoy [A]. It is in the privileges con- 
ferred upon this valiant chief, that we find the 
origin of that supreme authority in matters of re- 
ligion, which is still vested in the kings of Sicily, 
within the limits of their own ten’itorics, and 
Avhich is known by the name of the Sicilian mo- 
narchy ; for the Roman pontiff Urban II. is said 
to have granted, A. 1). 1097> by a special diploma, 
to Roger and his successors, the title, autliority, 
and prerogatives of hereditary legates of the apos- 
tolic see. The court of Rome affirms, that this 
diploma is not authentic ; and hence those warm 
contentions, about the spiritual supremacy, that 
have arisen even in our times between the bislioj)s 
of Rome and the kings of Sicily. The successoi-s 
of Roger governed that island, under the title of 
dukes, until the twelfth century, Avhen it was 
erected into a kingdom [/]. 

IV. The Roman pontiffs, from the time of 
Sylvester II. had l)een forming })lans for extcuid- 
iijg the limits of the chureh in Asia, and espe- 
cially for driving the Mahometans out of Pa- 
lestine ; but the troubles in Avhich Europe avus so 
long involved prevcjited the execution of these; 
arduous designs. (Gregory VII. the most enter- 
prising and audacious pontiff that ever sat in the 
apostolic chair, animated and inflamed by tlu; 
repeated complaints which the Asiatic Christians 


fA] Scfi Burigni, Hbtoire Generale de la Sicile, tom. i. p. 
38fj. 

[/] Soo Baronii Liter de Monarchia Sicili.'P, torn. xi. AiiiiaL 
as also Du Pin, Traite de la Monarchic Sicilicniit*. 
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made of tlie cruelty of the Saracens, resolved to 
undertake in person a holy war for the deliver- 
ance of the church, and upwards of fifty thousand 
men were already mustered to follow him in this 
bold expedition But his quairel with the 

emperor Henry IV. of which we shall have oc- 
casion to speak hereafter, and other unforeseen 
occurrences, obliged him to lay aside his intended 
invasion of the holy land. The project, however, 
was renewed towards the conclusion of this cen- 
tury, by the enthusiastic zeal of an inhabitant of 
Amiens, who was known by the name of Peter 
the Hermit, and who suggested to the Roman 
IXHitiff Urban H. the means of accomplishing 
Avhat had been induckily suspended. This famous 
hermit, in a voyage which he had made through 
Palestine, A. 1). 1093, had observed with inex- 
pressible anguish, the vexations and pex’secutions, 
which the Christians who visited the holy places 
sulTered from the barbarous and tyrannic Saracens. 
Inflaincd, therefore, with a holy indignation and 
a furious zeal, which he looked upon as the eflects 
of a divine impulse, he implored the succours of 
S}'meon, patriarch of Constantinople, and Urban 
II. but without etfect. Far from being discou- 
raged by this, he renewed his efforts with the 
ufmost vigour, went through all the countries of 
Furope sounding the alarm of a holy Avar against 
I he infidel nations, and exhorting all Christian 
prij^es to draw the sword against the tyrants of 
Palestine ; nor did he stop here ; but with a view 
to engage the superatitious and ignorant multi- 
tude in ins cause, he canied about with him a 
letter, which he said was written in heaven, and 
addressed from thence to all true Christians, to 
animate their zeal for the deliverance of their 

[/w] Clrop^orii VII. Epist. lib. ii. p. 3. iu Havduiiii Contiliia, 
torn. vi. part I. p. 1285. 
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CENT, brethren, who groaned under the oppressive huiv 
then of a Mahometan yoke [»]. 

'j V, When Urban II. saw the way prepared by 
Then exhortations of the hermit who had put the 
grew o7the spirits of the people every wliere in a ferment, and 
holy war. jiad kindled in their breasts a vehement zeal for 
that holy carnage which the church had been 
meditating so long, he assembled a grand and 
numerous council at Placentia, A. D. 1095, and 
recommended warmly, for the first time, the sa- 
cred expedition against the infidel Saracens [o]. 
This arduous enterprise was far from being ap- 
proved of by the greatest part of this numerous 
assembly, notwithstanding the presence of the 
emperor’s legates, who, in their master’s name, re- 
presented most pathetically how necessaiy it was 
to set limits to the j)Ower of the victorious Turks, 
whoso authority and dominion increased from day 
to day. The pontiff’s proposal was, however, re- 
newed with the same zeal, and witli the desired 
success, some, time after this, in the council 
assembled at Clermont, where Urban was pre- 
sent. The pompous and pathetic speech which 
he delivered upon this occasion made a deep and 
powerful impression upon the minds of the French, 
whose natui’al character rendei’s them much su- 
perior to the Italians in encountering difficulties, 
facing danger, and attempting the execution of 
the most perilous designs. So that an innumei- 
able multitude, composed of all ranks and o^ers 

\n~\ This circumstance is mentioned by tlie nbikot Dodechi- 
ims, in his Continuat. Ciironici Mariaiii Scot! Scriptor. Germa- 
nicor. Jo Pistorii, tom. i. p, 469'. For an account of Peter, see 
Du Fresue, Notrn ad Amim Comnciiie Alexisdem, p. 79. edit. 
Venct. 

[e] Tliis council was the most numerous of any that 
had l)pen hitherto assembled, Jiud was, on tliat account, held 
in tlwj, open fields. There were jnesent at it two hundred bi- 
shops, four tliuusaiid ecclesiastics, and three hundred tliousaiul 
laymen. 
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in the nation, oftered tlioniselves as volunteers in cent. 
tliis sacred expedition "J’his numerous host 

was looked upon as formidable in the highest de- i 
gree, and equal to the most glorious enterprises 
and exploits, while, in reality, it was no more 
than an unwieldy body without life and vigour, 
and was weak and contemptible in every respect. 

This will a])pear sufliciently evident, when we 
consider that tliis anny was a motley assemblage of 
monks, pi'oslitutes, artists, labourers, la/y trades- 
men, merchants, boys, girls, slaves, malefactors, 
and profligate debaiudiees, and that it was prin- 
I'ipally composed of the lowest dregs of the multi- 
tude, who Avere animated solely by the prospect 
of spoil and plunder, and hoped to make their for- 
tunes by this holy campaign. Every one will per- 
ci'ive how little either discipline, counsel, or for- 
titude Avere to be' expected from such a miserable 
rabble. This expedition was distinguished, in 
the French language', by the name of a croisade, 
and all Avho embarked in it were called croises, or 
cross-bearers ; not only because the end of this 
holy war was to Avrest the cross of Christ out of 
the hands of tin* infidels, but also on account of the 
consecrated cross of various colours, Avhich every 
soldier Avore upon his right shoulder [yj. 

V'L In consequence of these grand preparations, tho 
(' ight hundred thousand men, in si'parafo liodies, 
and under different commanders, set out for Con- 
stantino[)le, in the year 1(>9() ■, that having re- 

[/?] Tlieotl. Kuiiiait, in Vita Urbani IT. sect, eexxv. p. 22‘i. 

299. 240. 272. 274. 282. 29(i. tom. iii. opp. poNtbiiin — J. Mn- 
biiloni ct Tlieod. ]{iiiii}trti, Jo. Ilanliiiiii. C’oncilior. tom. \1. part 
IJ. p. 1726. — liaronius, Aniial. Eccl. torn. xi. acl a. 1095. n. 
xxxii. p, 648. 

[y] ScM* Abrali. Bzovliis, Coiitinnat. Annal. Baronii, tom. xv. 
ad a. 1410. n. ix. p. 522. edit. Colon. L’lilnFant, Ilintoive du 
(Oiu ile do Piso, toin. ii. lib. v. p. 60. — Tbo vvritei’s wbo Imvo 
trcat(‘(l of this lioly war arc m.Mitionod by Jo. Alb. Fahricins, 
ill })ih Lux Kvauf>olii toto orbe exorieiit*, cap. xxx. j). 518. 
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ceivpd tlicro both assistance and direction fi'om 
Alexis Coinnenius the Grecian emperoi’, tliey 
might pursue their march into Asia. One of 
the principal divisions of this enormous body Avas 
led on by Peter the ITennit, the autlior and fo- 
inenter of the war, who was girded Avitli a roj)0, 
arid continued to appear Avitli all tlie marks of 
an austei’C solitary. This first division, in their 
march through Hungary and Thrace, committed 
the most flagitious crimes, which so incensed the 
inhabitants of the countries through Avhich they 
passed, particularly those of Hungary and Tun^o- 
mania, that they rose up in ax'ms and massacred 
the gi'catest part of them. A like fate attended 
several other divisions of the same army, who, 
under the conduct of weak and unskilful chiefs, 
Avandered about like an undisciplined hand of 
robbers, plundering the cities that lay in their 
Avay, and spreading misery and desolation wlu're- 
ever they came. The armies that Avere- headed 
by illustrious commariders, distinguislu'd by tlH;ir 
birth and their military endoAvments, arrived more 
happily at the capital of the Grecian empire. 
That Avhich Avas commanded by Godfrey of 
Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, Avho deserves a place 
among the gi-ealcst h<*roes, Avhether of ancient 
or modern times I z-J, and, by his brother Bahhvin, 
Avas <!omposed of eighty thousand Avell (ihosen 
troops, hoi'se and foot [a], and directed its imirch 


frj The • Bftnedictine monks hare g’ireii an atn|>lc account of 
this niB^animous cfiief, wliosn char.'icter was a brierht iisscmhlnp-e 
»)f all Christian, civil, and heroic virtues, in their Histoire I.itte- 
raire de la France, tom. viii. p. 598. 

[*] '^Tlie ens^airi'*" illustrious virtues of (iodfrey had 
drawn from all parts a jtrodigious lunnher of volunteers, who W(‘rc 
ambitious to fight under his staiidards. This enoriiioiis multitude 
])er|)lexed, however, the valiant chief, who, on that account, di- 
vided it into several bodies, and finding in Peter the Merinit the 
same ambitious and military spirit that had prevailed in liiin Ii<‘- 
forc his retreat from the world, declared him tlie gcncial of the 
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through Germany and Hungary. Another, which cent. 
was lieaded by Rairnond, earl of Toulouse, passed 
tln'ough the Sclavonian territories. Robert, earl '' 
of Flanders, Robert, duke of Normandy [^3, Hugo, 
brother to Philip I. king of France, embarked 
their respective forces in a fleet which was as- 
sembled at Brundisi and Tarenlo, from whence 
they were transported to Durazzo or Dyn-achium, 
as it was anciently called. These armies were 
followed by Boemond, duke of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, at the head of a chosen and numerous body 
of valiant Normans. 

V^ir. This army was the greatest, and, in out- 
ward appeararu^e, the most formidable, that bad 
been known in the memory of man ; and though 
b<‘fore its arrival at Constantinople, it was dimi- 
nished considerably by the difficulties and opposi- 
tions it liad mot with on the way ; yet such as it 
was, it made the Grecian emperor tremble, and 
filletl his mind with the most anxious and terrible 
ajiprehensions of som<“, secret design against his do- 
minions. His lears, however, were dispclh'<l, when 
he saw these h'gions pass the streiglits of (Jalli- 
jxdis, and direct their march nnvards Bithynia[M3* 


lirst division, wliich was detached from the rest, and ordered 
inajch iniinediately to Constantinople. By means (h)dfrey 
j>()t rid of th(* dreads of tliat astonishkig multil ude wJiich flocked 
to lus camp. I'allier Maiinlioiir^, notwithstanding; his iininoderato 
zeal for tlie. holy war, and that fabulous turn which enabhvs him to 
r<‘pn\s(*nt it in the most favourable points of view, acknoAvledpres 
frankly, that the first divisions of this prodigious army committed 
the most abominable enormities in the countries through which they 
])assed, and that there was no kind of insolence, injustice, impnrily, 
iiarharity, and violence of which they w’ere not gnilty. Nothing 
])tH-hapH in the annals of history can equal the flagitious deeds of 
this infernal ralihle. See particularly iMaimhourg, Hist, des Croi- 
sades, tom. i. livre i. p. 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62. 2d ed. in 12nio. 

[/] Eldest son of William the Conqueror. 

[?f] Our author, (or the sake of brevity, passes oven* the 
conte.sts and jealousies that subsisted between the chief of the 
crusade and the Grecian emperor. The character of tlie 
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CENT. The first successful enterprise that was 

rART I against tlie Infidels, Aras tlie sit'ge of Nic(', 

tlie capital of Bithynia, whicli was taken in tlu^ 
year 1097 ; from thence the victorious anriy })]*o. 
ceeded into Syria, and in tlie following year sub- 
dued Antioch, which, with ils fertile teiTkory, was 
granted, by the assembled chiefs, to Boeinond, 
duke of Apulia. Kdessa fi'll next into tlie hands 
of the victoi's, and became the property of Bald- 
Avin, brother to (lodfrey of Bouillon. The con- 
quest ol’ Jerusalem, Avhich, after a siege of five 
Aveeks, submitted to their arms in the year J()f)9, 
seemed to crown their expedition Aviih the di'sired 
suc(;ess. In this city were laid the foundations of 
a new kingdom, at the head of which was placed 
the famous (lodfrey, Avhom the army saluted king 
of Jerusalem Avith an unanimoui^ voi(^(‘. 

^ But this illiistrious hero, Avhose other eminent 
qualities Avere adorned Avitli th(' greatest modesty, 
refused that high title [.?;], though he governed 

latter is differently painted by dilforent historians. The warm 
defenders of tlie crusade reiireseiit him as a mo^^t perfi<lious 
prince, who, under the show of friendship and zeal, aimed at 
nothing less, than the destruction of (Jodfny’s arn»y. Otlurs 
consider him as a wi-i , ])rudent ])olitician, wlio, by artifict* and 
stiatagem, warded off the daiiL^er ho Jiad reason to aj)pre]M‘nd 
from these formidable- legions that passed throuirh Jiis domi- 
nions ; and part of whi» li, particularly tin* army commanded by 
IVler the Hermit, ravni^unl Iiis most fruitful tevrllories in the 
most harlairous manner, and pilla<yed and plundered even the 
suburbs of the capital of tlie empire. The tnith of tlie matter is, 
that it Alexis cannot be vindicated from the charpje of perfidy, 
the holy warriors fu’o, on the other Iiaud, ebari^eabie with niaity 
acts of })riitality and iiijastice. iSee Mainihourj^s Ilistoire des 
Croisades, livre i. et ii. 

[]//;] Uefon* the arrival of Ciodfrcy in Asia, the army, 
or rather rahhle, commanded by Ih?ter tin; Ilorrnit in su<‘Ii 
a ridiculous mannei jis mifirht I)e expected from a wrong- 
headed monk, was defeated and cut to pieces by tlie young 
yojinian. 

f.r] All the historians, who write coin'ernimr this holy 
war, a])phuul the answer whicli (iodfrey ieturnc<l to tJie offer 
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JriMjsalem with tliat valour, oqiiity, and pnidrnce cent. 
that liavo veuderod liis rianui immortal, llavinsr 
cliosoii a small army to support nim m xus ik*\v < 

dif^uity, ho ptUTiiitted tlio rest oftlin troops to rt*- 
luni into J"]nrope. Jlo dixl not, howovor, enjoy 
long tlic fruits of a victor)’, in wliicli liis licroio 
valour had Ihn'u so gloriously displayed, but dix'd 
about a yciar afUir the conquest of Jerusahun, 
lojiving his xlominions t<» Ids lu’otlier Baldwin, 
prince of Edx.'ssa, M’ho assumed the title of king 
without the least hesilation. 

Vlli. If we exjunine the motives that engag<‘tl The mo- 
tlu* Homan pontiifs, and paiticularly Urban 
lo kindle fids holy war, which in its ju’ogress and Wsiiops of 
issue was so detrimental to almost all the <‘t>iiTi-,heprim"li 
tries of Europe, we shall probably be ])ersuaxled<>f Europe 
that its origin is to be derived from the coi’rupt"’^^”’’*"*^ 
notions of religion, which prevailed in these har- 
harous tinu's. It was thonglit inconsistent with 
the duty and character of Christians, to suffer that 
land, that was blessed with the ndidstiy, distin- 
guished by the ndj’ael<*s, jind <?onseci’ated by the 
blood of the Saviour of num, to remain under the 
dominion of his most inveterate enetnies. It wsis 
also looked upon as a vx'iy important branch of true 
j)i(!ty to visit the holy places in HalestiiU! ; wldxdi 
jdigri mages, however, wxto exti'x’mely dangerous, 
while the despotic. Saracens were ixi [>ossession of 
that coujitry. Nor is it to be dxuded, that these 
motives of a religious kind were accoxnpaided and 
r»‘nd(>redmore effectual by an anxiousapprehension 
of tlu'growing power of the Turks, who had xilrcady 
subdued the greatest part of the Grecian empire. 


tlijit was niado hiin of a frown of ifold, as a injii'k of liis acces- 
sion to tlie lliroiic oi Jerusalem ; tlio answer was, that “ ho could 
not hoar ll.o thoughts of woarinjif a crown of tfold in that city, 
when* the Kinii’ of kin»N had been crownctl with thorns." I'his 
answer was sublime in tlio clovciitb century. 
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CENT, and iniglit soon cavry into J^uropc, and more par- 
ticnlurly Into Italy, tlndr victorious arms. 
fj There are, it must he <‘Oidcssed, several learned 
jnen who have accounted otherwist' for this ]tious, 
or rather fanatical exj)editi<»n. 'I'hey imagine that 
the Roman jauitilfs recomnieiah'd this sacred 
campaign witli a vi(*w to augim*iil tludr own au- 
thority, and to Aveak'cji the posver of the Jaitin 
emperors aTid princes; and that these prirntes 
countenaneed and eneonrage<l it in li(>pes of get- 
ting rid, hy that nu'ans, of tlu'ir more ]towerfnl 
and warlike vassals, and of la'coming masters of 
tlieirlandsand possessions [ yj. Those conjeetun's. 


[//] Tlie part of lliis liypotliosiw tluit rolatt's to tlio vitM\s ttf 
lli(* llotnan poiitiiVs bus boini adoptod a'^ an iiiidinibtnd trntli, not 
only by many ])rotnstant liistorbms, but .also by soviTal wiilrrs 
of llu.‘ Uornan (‘oiniininion. Sno IbouMl. Acroltus, Dt* 

Sacro in lnfid4‘l(‘s, lib. i. |). Ki. — lb)v.n}io(», fli.stoiro d(*s 
liefornioos, tom. i. ptriodt* v. ]). -Abn-tot. Ilisioiiv tbs 

Cbi‘vali(M'S dt' ^laltbo, tom. i. lirn* lii. ]>. :diS. livn‘ iv. ]>. 

4:^8 Ibiillot, lii do'^ Doiiioliv, dll r>()ijil;i'‘c \dll. avoc 

J^bilippi' le lb*l, ]), '/(». — ili'stout' dii l>ioit Ib'rl* ' i.islitjtjo bViin- 
<j’oi8, toin. i. p. ;290. '!'*» sio !i, <‘r, as coiradt'r nistt- 

tcM’.s attentively, llii*. b\polbesis will }ip]K‘}u dosiitiitr of {my soliil 
foundation. Cbutam it is, ibui tb*’ Utmian [>tmtiib could ueveu’ 
Iiave eitbcM* foresc «'•» lniai:nnMl i|mt numy bbuopejiii 

jirinccs, and sio'li ]m, mIluiijs uuili iI udos of ptopb*, would t;iKc* 
arruri against the inli-loi's and mun n iuio P;il«*si im* ; nor could 
tboy be assured befb'"M.uid. tint liui. ' xijc'dition would tend to 
tbe advaneeiuent of lueir o[)iil<‘urf and autbority. For all ibo 
aeciessions of influence* and wcaltli, wbi*b tbe Homan ])ontllls 
and tbe^ clergy in f^eneu.l derived from, tliest* lioly wars, w'erc* of 
a much later dale than tiieii flr'^t oj iirin, and were aetjuired by 
decric'es, rather by Incky bi»s, rbaii by deep laid st‘b<*nies ; :ind 
this alone is •^ulbcient to show, that tl e bishops of Rome*, in 
forming- tbe plan, and exhorting to the proseeution of these wtus-, 
bad no thoughts ot exteiidmg thereby tbe limits of tbc‘ir au- 
tliority. We may add to this <*onsideration, another of no b‘ss 
Aveigbt ill tlie matter bc'fore us, and that is, the g(‘nc‘ral o])iuion 
wliicli prevailed at tliis time, both among tbe cb‘rgy :uid tb(*peo- 
^bs that tbe conejuest of Palestine would be finisbc‘d in a sjiort 
time, in a single campaign ; that tbe Divine Pro\ idc'iiec* would 
interpose, in a miraculous manner, to accoinplisb the* ruin of tlio. 
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Iimvevor j)Iaii ^il>lo iii ap|M‘:iranc(\ aro still no more 
than (‘oiijectores. Tlui irntli of the matter seems 
to he this; tliat llu^ Homan pontiffs and the Eu- 
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iriti<l(*ls ; and that, nfif'r tin* taking of Jonisalorn, tlie grpat(‘st 
pari of ilic iMjropi'an princos woul<l rotnrn lionn; with tludr 
l!-o«)ps, whicli last rircnuistanoe washy no nuwis favoiirahh* lo 
iIh‘ vipAvs Avhi<-h the pontiifs art* sui)post*d lo havp formpd of iii- 
< roasinir their opulonet* and <\\tendinij^ tlieir dtirninion. Of all the 
'•oiijcctiin's that have lieen entertained upon this subject, the 
most im])rohal)h’ and p'omidless is that wdiicl. suppos(*s that 
Ihhau 11. rec()innieml<*d, wdlh such ardour, this expedition into 
Palestine, wdll) a view lo w^^aken tht* pt>wt‘r of the emperor 
Henry IV. wilh wlioiu he had a viohmf thXputt; conceniing the 
investiture of bishops. 'I’liey wdio adoj»t this conject?ire must he 
litde acquaint<‘d with the history of t}n‘se times; or at least lliey 
foreet, that tin* liist arnn(‘s tliat inarched into Palestine apiiiist 
die iiilidels \ve‘re elji(*lly conijiosed of Franks and Normans, and 
that ilu* (Germans, who were the enemies of Urban 11. w'en*, in 
the hegiimin^, evt rem el y averse to this sacred expedition. Many 
other ronHi<h‘ratious might he added here to illiistiato this mat- 
tei-, which, for the sake of brevity, 1 pass in sil(‘nce. 

That ])art of the )iy])otln*sis, which relates to the kings and 
of Furopo. and siippos(»s that dn*y <‘ountejianced the holy 
v,.ir to u(*t rid of their powerhd vassak, is as yronndless ai< the 
nth(‘r, whicli \s’e liaie been now n futing. ii is, indeed, adopted 
])y s(«\eral mniiieiit wrilers, snch as \'ertol (Hist, de Maltlu*, 
livre iii. p. .lOJt). IkmlaiiiN illiers, and odiers, who pretend to a 
superior find uncommon insiL-hf into tin* pe'm y of tlu'^c* remote 
ages. The n'asons, however, w hieh these great men employed to 
support tlieir <;j)inion, ma)' he all compi ehend(*d in this single ar- 
gument, viz. Many Kinys, espeidally among tin* I'ranks, he- 
cann* more opulent and [lowerful hy the numh(*r of tlieir vassals, 
who lost their lives and fortunes in iliis holy war; therefore, 
tliese princes not only permitted, hut waimly countenanced the 
jiidsecution of this war from seltlsli ami ambitious prim iples.” 
'Hie w'eakness of this conclusion must stiiko every one at fii'st 
siglit. We an* ivondorfnily prone to attribute both to the Uo- 
nniii pontifVs, and the princes of this barbarous age, much more 
sagacity and cunning than they really posscss(*d ; and wu* deduce 
Jiom the events, the principles and view's of the ai'tors, w'hicli in 
a defeetive and uncertain manner of reasoning. Witli respect to 
the Roman pontiil's, it ji])])iiars most proliahle tluit their immense 
opulence and authority w^ere accpiiied, rathiT by their improving 
dexterously tlie o|)portunilies that u'ere offered them, than hy the 
sclnmies they formed for extending tlieir dominion, or filling their 
coders. 
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CENT, ropean princes were engaged at first in these cm- 
sades by a principle of superstition only^ but 
when, in process of time, they leai’tied by experi- 
ence, that these holy wars eoritributcd much lo 
increase their oj)nlencc and to extend their autho- 
rity, by sacrificing their M'calthy and powt'rful ri- 
vals, then new motives AV(“r(? presented to encou- 
rage these sacred cx})oditions into Palestine, and 
andution and avarice seconded and enforced the 
dictates of fanaticism and superstition, 
luiinhappy IX. AVitliout determining any thing concerning 
ce" justice or injustice' of these holy wars. 


able vils 
that attend- 
ed it. 


[rj I do not protend to decide the question concerning the 
awt'ulnesH of the crusades ; a question 'ivliich, wdion it is coii- 
sidered with attention and impartiality, will app(‘ar not only 
extremely difficult, hut also highly doubtful. It is, however, 
proper to inform the reader, that in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries tlie juatico of thi.s holy war was called in question, 
and warmly disputed among Chriatians. The Waldenses ami 
Albigenses, who were dHtinguished by the name of Cathari, 
or Puntans, considered these expeditions ir:to Palestine as 
absolutely unlawful. 'I’lie reasons they alleged were collected 
ami combated by Francis Momda, a Dominican friar of the 
tliirtoenlb cfuitury, in a book entitled Suinrna emitra Cfitharos 
et Waldenses, lil). v. cap. xiii. p. .^>81. Avhicli was publihbed 
some years ago at Ponio, by llicbini. But neitber tln^ ob- 
jections of tbe Waldmises, nor tlu‘ aienvers of Monefa, Avere 
at all renmrkabb* for dieir Aveigbt and solidity, as will appi*ar 
evidently from tbe following exaiii])le. The fonuer ohj(‘cfed 
to the holy war the w nds of St. Paul, 1 For. x. “ Give 
none offence, neither to the Jews mu- to the Gentiles.’' Ify 
the Gentiles, saifl they, are to be undt'rstood the Saracens. 


And therefore the Euv, ,#(*an Fliristiuns are to abstain from 
making war upon the Saracens, h*st they give offence lo the 
Gentiles. We shall give Morieta'^ answer to tliis argument 
in his oAVii words : “ We read, (says I e), Gen. xii. 7. that 
(./od said unto Ahridiam, [Into thy serd will I give this 
land : Now avo (f ’Itri'^lianH \vl)o dwell in Europe) are the 
seed of Abmham, as the apostle aflirms, Galat. iii. 29. 
t herefore Ave are heirs of tin* promise, and the holy land is 
given to us by the covenant as our hiAvful poss(*ssioTi. From 
all Avhich it aj>pears, that it is the duty of civil and temporal 
r lifers to usf* their most zealous eflbrts to put us in ])osspsMion 
of the pron)is4Ml lamL wdiile it at the same lime, incum- 
bent upon llie clinic h and its miiii.Mter- m exliort these rulers 
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we may boldly affirm, that they were highly pre- cent. 
judicial both to the cause of religion, and to the ^ 
civil interests of mankind ; and that, in Europe, 
more especially, they were fruitful of innumerable 
evils and calamities, whose effects are yet perceiv- 
able in our times. The European nations were 
deprived of the greatest part of their inhabitants 
by these ill-judged expeditions ; immense sums of 
money were exported into Asia for the support of 


in tlift most urgent manner to the performance of tlieir duty. 
A rare argument tliis truly ! but let us hear him out : ‘‘ The 
cliiircli has no design to injure or slaughter the Saracens, nor is 
such the intention of the Christian princes engaged in this war. 
Yet the blood of the infidels must of necessity be shed, if they 
make resistance and oppose the victorious arms of the princes. 
The church of God therefore is entirely innocent and without 
reproach in this matter, and gives no offence to the Gentiles, be- 
cause it does no more, in reality, than maintain its undoubted 
right.” Such is the subtile reasoning of Moneta, on which it is 
not iK'cessary to make any reflections. 

gjg" Dr, Mosheim seems too modest, nay oven timorous in 
his manner of expressing himself concerning the justice of this 
holy war, which was so absurd in 'its principle, and so abomina- 
ble in the odious circumstances that atttmded it. liis respect, 
perliaps, for the Teutonic crosses which abound in Gemiany, and 
are the marks of an order which derives its origin from these 
fanatical expeditions into Palestine, may have occasioned that 
ambiguity and circumspection in his expressions, through which, 
hoAvever, it is easy to perceive bis disapprobation of the crusades, 
'llie holy place profaned by the dominion of infidels, was tfie ap- 
parent pretext for this fanatical war. Wliat holy place ? Jeru- 
salem, say the knights eiraiit of Palestine. But they forget that 
Jerusalem was a city, which, by the conduct of its inhabitants 
and the crucifixion of Christ, was become most odious in the eye 
of God ; that it was visibly loaded with a divine mahidiction, and 
was the miserable theatre of the most tremendous judgments and 
calamities that ever were inflicted upon any nation. Had the 
case been otherwise, we know of no right which Christianity 
gives its j)rofessors to seize upon the tonitories, and iAvade the 
possessions of unbelievers. Had the Jews attempted the conquest 
of Palestine, they wouhl have acted conformably with their ap- 
parent rights ; because it was formerly their country; and con- 
bistently also witli tlicir religious principles ; because they expected 
a Messiah who was to bind the kings of the Gentiles in chains, 
and to reduce tlie whole world under the Jewish yoke. 

VOL. II. G C 
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CENT, tlie M'^ar ; and numbei*s of the most powerful and 
opulent families became either extinct, or were 
involved in the deepest miseries of poverty and 
want. It could not well be otherwise ; since the 
heads of the most illustrious houses either mort- 
gaged or sold their lauds and possessions in order to 
pay the expenses of their voyage ; while others 
imposed such intolerable burdens upon their vas- 
sals and tenants, as obliged them to abandon their 
liouses, and all their domestic concerns, and to en- 
list themselves, rather through wild despair tliau 
religious zeal, under the sacred banner of the cross. 
Hence the face of Europe was totally changed, 
and all things thrown into the utmost confusion. 
We pass, in silence the various enormities that 
were occasioned by these crusades, the murders, 
rapes, and robberies of the most infernal nature, 
that were every where committed with impunity 
by these holy soldiers of God and of Christ, as they 
Averc impiously called ; nor shall Ave enter into a 
detail of the ncAv privileges and rights to M'hich 
these Avars gave rise, and which Avere often at- 
tended Avith the greatest incoiiA^enicnces [h']. 

[a] We find many memoralde examples of this in the ancient 
records. Robert, duke of Normandy, piortgaged his duchy to liis 
biotiier William, king o.‘ England, to defray the .tixpenses of his 
voyage to Palestine. S<-e the Ilistor. Major of Matthew Paris, 
lib. i. p. 24. — Odo, viscount of Bourges, sold his territory to the 
king of France. Gallia Christian. Benedictinorum, tont. ii. p. 4.5. 
See, for many examples of this kind. Car. du Fresne, Adnot. ad 
Joinvilti Vitam Ludovici S. p. .52. Boiilainvilliers, sur I’Origine 
et les Droits de la Noblesse in Molet’s Memoires tie Littertitiire 
et de I'Histoire, tom. ix. part I. p. 68.— Jo. George Cramer. Do 
Juribus et Prserogativis Nobilitatis, tom, i. p. 81. 409. From 
the commencement, therefore, of these holy wars, a vast number 
t)f estates, belonging to tlte European nolnlity, were either nntrt- 
gaged, or totally traiisferretl, some to kings and jtrintys, others 
to ])riests and monks, and not a few to persons of a private con- 
dition, who by possessing consitlerable sums of ready money, 
wer^ enableil to make advantageous purcliases. 

[i] .Such persons as entered into these expeditions, and were 
distinguished by the badge of the military cross, acquired thereby 
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X. These holy wavs were not less prejudicial to cent. 
the cause of religion, and the true interests of the 
Christian churchy than they were to the temporal ^ 
concerns of men. One of their first and most per- 
nicious effe(!ts was the enormous augmentation ofeff«t’s'3- 
the influence and authority of the Roman pontifls : s*Jcred,wUh 
they also contributed, in various ways, to enrich Ihe*’rwte*°of 
the churches and monasteries with daily acces-™''6'o”- 
sions of wealth, and to open new sources of opu- 
lence to all the sacerdotal orders. For they who 
assumed the cross disposed of their possessions as 
if they were at the point of death ; and this on 
jKJcount of the imminent and innumerable dangers 
they wore to be exposed to in their passage to the 
lioly land, and the opposition they were to en- 
t;ounter there uf on their arrival [^c]. They there- 
fore, for the most part, made their wills before 
their departure, and left a considerable part of 
their possessions to the priests and monks, in order 
to obtain, by these pious legacies, the favour and 
])rotection of the Deity [cP^. Many examples of 
these donations are to be found in ancient recortls. 

Such of the holy soldiers as had been engaged in 
suits of law with the priests or monks renounced 
their pretensions, and submissively gave up what 


rortain remarkable rights, which were extremely prejudicial to 
tl»e rest of their fellow-citizens. Hence it happened, that wlien 
any of these ho!y soldiers contracted any ci\dl obligations, or en- 
tered into conventions of sale, purchase, or any such transac- 
tions, they were previously required to renounce all privileges 
and immunities, wliich they had obtained or might obtain in time 
to come by taking on the cross. See Le Bceuf, Memoires sur 
THistoire (fAuxerre, Append, tom. ii. p. 292. 

The translator has here inserted into the text the 
note [r j of the original, as it is purely historical, and makes a 
very interesting part of the narration. 

[d2 See Plessis, Hist, de Meaur, tom. ii. p. 76, 79. 14) 

Gallia Christiana, tom. ii. p. 138, 139. — Le Boeuf, Memoires 
pour THistoire d’Auxerro, tom. ii. Append, p. 31. — ^Du Fresnc, 
Notce ad Vitam LudovicI Sancti, p. 52* 
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evor it was tl)at liacl been the subject of debate. 
And otliers, who bad seized upon any of the pos- 
sessions of tlie cburclies or convents, or had beard 
of any injury that had been committed against the 
(dergy, by the remotest of their ancestors, made 
the most liberal restitution, both for their own 
usurpations and those of their forefathers, and 
made ample satisfaction for the real or pretended 
irijuiies they had committed against the church 
by rich and costly donations [e]. 

Nor were these the only unhappy cfFecls of 
these holy expeditions, considered with respect to 
theii' influence upon the state of religion, and the 
alFairs of the Christian church. For while whoh^ 
legions of bishops and abbots girded the swoi d 
to their thigh, and went as generals, volunteers, 
or chaplains into Palestine, the priests and monks, 
who had lived under their jurisdiction, and were 
more or less awed by their authority, threw off 
all restraint, lived the most lawless and profligate 
lives, and abatidoned themselves to all sorts of 
licentiousness, committing the most flagitious and 
extravagant excesses without reluctance or re- 
morse. The monster superstition, which was al- 
ready grown to an enormous size, received new 
accessions of strength and influence by this holy 
'war, and exercise*! with more vehemence than 
ever its despotic tlominion over the minds of 
the Latins. For the crowd of smnts and tute- 
lary patrons, whose number was prodigious be- 
fore this period, was now augmented by fictitious 
saints of Greek and Syrian origin [/], which had 

[[ff] Du Fresno, ]. o. p. 52# 

[/] The Roman rathoJic, historiaiiM acknowledge, tliat, during 
ilie time of the .crusades, many saints, unknown to tlie Latins 
heforo that period, were iniportwl into Europe from Greece and 
the ^\'istorn provinces, and were treated witli the utmost revSj)ect 
and the inoHt devout veneration. Among thepe new patroiH 
there were some whose exploits, and even their existence, were 
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hitherto been unknown in Europe, and an ineredi- cent. 
hie quantity of relies, the greatest part of whicli _ 
were ridieuloiis in the liighest degi’ee, u'cre iin- > 

]>orted into the European eliurehes. Tlu' armies, 
that returned from Asia after tlie taking of Jeru- 
salem, brought with them a vast number of these 
saintly relics, which they bought at a higli price 
from the cunning (jireeks and Syrians, arm which 
they considered as the noblest spoils that could 
crown their return from the holy land. These 
they committed to the custody of the clergy in 
the churches and monasteries, or oi’dered them to 
be most carefully pi'eser\T‘d in their lamilics from 
generation to gencj’ation 


railed in question. Siicli, among otliers, was St. (^alliariiie, 
Avhom Baronius and Cassander represent as having reinoMMl from 
Syria into Europe. See Baronins, Ad Martyrol. Roman, p. 
728. — George Gnhsaiider, Scliol. ad Hyninos Ecclesifi*, p. 2’i'S, 
27‘J. opp. Paris, 1G1(). fol. It is, liowevijr, extrenn^ly doubtful, 
wh(‘ther or no this Catharine, wlio is Jionoured as the patroness 
of learned men, ever existed. 

C//D sacred treasures of musty relics, wliieh tin? iTtmch, 
(jermaiiH, Britons, and other European nations, preserved for- 
merly with so iiiucli care, and show ei^eii in our times widi sueh 
pious ostentation, are certainly not more ancient than these lioly 
wars, but Avero then purchased at a Iiigh rale from the Greeks 
and Syrians. These cunning traders in superstition, whose 
avarice and fraud were excessive, imposeil upon the credulity of 
the simple and ignorant Latins, and often sold them lletitioiis 
relics. Richard, Idiig -of England, bought in the year JI9I, 
from the famous Saladin, all the relics that Avere to he found in 
J('rusalem, as appears from the testimony of MattheAv de l^aris, 
Hist. Major, p. 138. who tells us also, ]>. (>66. of th(‘ same Avork, 
that the Dominicans brought from Palestine a while stone, in 
Avliich Jesus Christ liad left the print of his feet. 'J'Jn* Genoese 
]||iitend to have received from Bakhviii, second king of Jerusa- 
lem, the very dish in Avhich the paschal laml> Avas served up to 
Christ and his disciples at the last supper ; though tliis famous 
ilish excites the laughter of even Fatlun* Labat, in his Voyages eii 
Espagne et on Italiaj, tom. ii. ]>. G3. For an account of tin^ ])ro- 
digiv)U8 quantity of relics wliich St. Louis brought from Palestine 
into Fram-e, we refer the reader to the life of that prince, com- 
posed by Joinvillc, and published by Du Fresno: as also to 
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CHAPTER II. 

Concerning the CakimUous Events that happened 
to the Church during this Century. 

CENT. I. The greatest opposition the Christians met 
PART I. century was from the Saracens and 

V Turks. To the latter the Christians and Saracens 

The Buffer. cqually odious, and felt e(pially the fatal 
ingsofthe consequences of their increasing dominion. The 
dt^thoa^il Saracens, notwithstanding their bloody contest 
minion and Avith tlic Turks, which gave them constant occu- 
of'the'sar^P^^’^”’ vigoTous, though ineffectual efforts 

cells and tlicy wcrc Continually making to set limits to the 
Turks. j)ower of that fierce nation, which was daily ex- 
tending the bounds of its empire, persisted still 
in their cruelty towards their Christian subjects, 
Avhom they robbed, plundered, maimed, or mur- 
dered in the most barbarous manner, and loaded 
with all sorts of injuries and calamities. The 
Turks, on the other hand, not only reduced the 
Saracen dominion to veiy narrow bounds, but also 
seized upon the richest provinces of the Grecian 
empire, those fertile countries that lay upon the 
coasts of the Euxiue sea, and subjected tlicm to 

l^jvissis, Histoire de TEgii-sp de Moaux, tom. i. p. 120. and Lan- 
celot, Memoires pour la Vie de TAbbe de 8t. Cyi*an, tom. ii. p. 175. 
Christ's handkerchief, which is worshipped jft Bezantj-on, w as 
brought there from the holy land. See Jo. JftC". C>liiflet, Visonfio, 
part II. p. 108. and De Linteis Christi Sepulchral ibus, c. ix. p. .50. 
Many other examples of this miserable superstition may be seen in 
Anton. Matthsei Analecta Veten’s TEvi, tom. ii. p. 677. — .lo. Mn- 
billon, Annal. Bened. tom.'vi. p. 32. and pnncipally Cliiflet’s Cri4k 
Historica de Linteis Christi Sepulchi-alibus, c. ix, x. p. 50. and 
also 59. where we find the following passage : “ Sciendum est, 
vigcnti imniani et barbara Turcaruin persecutione, et iinrainente 
ChristiaiisR religionis in Oriente naufragio, educta e sacrariis et 
per Christiarios quovismodo recondita Ecclesiae pignura...rii8ce 
pls’ie divinis opibus illecti prae alii.s. Sacra qua vi, quo 

pretio, a detinentibus bac iliac extorserunt.” 
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their yoK'C, while they impoi’crished aiul exhaust- cent. 
ed the rest by perpetual incursions, and by the 
most severe and unmerciful exactions. The 
CjJreeks were not able to oppose this impetuous 
torrent of prosperous ambition. Their force was 
weakened by intestine discords, and their treasures 
were exhausted to such a degree as rendered them 
incapable of raising new troops, or of paying the 
armies they had already in their service. 

II. The Saracens in Spain opposed the progress And in the 
of the gospel in a diffei’cnt, yet still more j)erni- " 
cious, ivay. They used all sorts of methods to 
allure the Christians into the profession of Maho- 
metanism : alliances of maniage, advantageous 
contracts, flattering rewanis, were employed to 
seduce them with too much success j for great 
numbtji's fell into these fatal snai’cs, and a])osta- 
tized from the truth [4]. And these alluremenis 
would have, undoubtedly, stiU continued to seduce 
multitudes of Christians from the bosom of the 
cliundi, had not the face of aflaii’s been cliangod 
in Spain by the victorious arms of the kings of 
Arragon and C’astile, and more especially Ferdi- 
nand 1. j for these princes, whose zeal for Chris- 
tianity was c<jual to their military courage, de- 
feated the Saracens in several battles, and depriv- 
ed them of a great pait of their territories and 
possessions [/‘J. 

The number of those among the Danes, Hun- 
garians, and other European nations, who retained 
their firejudices in favour of the idolatrous religion 
of their ancestors, was as yet very considerable ; 


Jo. Ileiir. Hottinp^ori Histor. Ecclesiast. SaiC. xi. § ii. p. 
452. Micliael Geddes’ History of the Plxpiil.sion of the Moris- 
coes out of Spain, which is to he found in the Miscellaneous 
Tractij of that Author, tom. i. p. 104. 

[/J For an account of these wars between tht") fii-st Christian 
kinp;» of Spain and the Mahometans or Moors, see the Spanish 
histories of Jo. Mariana and Jo. Fen era. 
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CENT, and they persecuted, with the utmost cruelty, the 
neighbouring nations, and also such of their fel- 
^ low-citizens as had embraced the gospel. To 
put a stop to this barbarous persecution, Chris- 
tian princes exerted their zeal in a terrible man- 
ner, proclaiming capital punishment against all 
who persisted in the worship of the pagan deities. 
This dreadful severity contributed much more 
towards the extirpation of paganism than the ex- 
hortations and instructions of ignorant mission- 
aries, who were unacquainted with the true nature 
of the gospel, and dishonoured its pure and holy 
doctrines by their licentious lives, and their su- 
perstitious practices. 

The Prussians, Lithuanians, Sclavonians, Obo- 
triti, and several other nations, who dwelt in the 
lower parts of Germany, and lay still groveling 
in the darkness of paganism, continued to vex 
the Christians, who lived in their neighbourhood, 
by perpetual acts of hostility and violence, by fre- 
quent incursions into their • territories, and by 
putting numbers of them to death in the most in- 
human manner [A]. 

Qa] Helmoldi Chron. Slavonim. lib. i. cap. xvi. p. 

Adam. Bremens. Histor. lib. ii. cap. xxvii. 
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PA n r II. 


Concerning the State of Letters and Philosophy 
during this Century. 

1. The declining condition of the Grecian cm- cent. 
pire was fatal to the jirogi'css of letters and pliilo- 
sophy. Its glory and power diminished from day 
to day under the insults and usurpations of the 
Turks and Saracens; and while the empire suf-ofLrmlig 
fered by these attacks from without, it was 
sumed gradually by the internal pestilence of civil 
discord,, by frequent seditions and conspiracies, and 
by those violent revolutions which shook from time 
to time the imperial throne, and were attended 
with the sudden fall and elevation of those that 
held the reigns of government many 

foreign invasions, so many internal troubles, so 
many emperors dethroned, deprived the j)olitieal 
body of its strength and consistence, broke in upon 
the public order, rendered all things precarious, 
and dejecting the spirits of the nation, damped the 
fire of genius, and discouraged the efforts of literary 
ambition. There were, however, some em})eroi’s, 
such as Alexius Comnenus, who seemed to cherish 
and encourage the drooping sciences, and whose 
zeal was seconded by several prelates, who were 


The sentence which bog-ina with the words, so many 
foreign, and ends with the words, literary ambition, is added l)y 
tlic translator to render the connexion with what follows more 
evident. 
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willing to lend a supporting hand to the cause of 
lottei’s. The controversies also that subsisted be- 
tween the Greeks and Latins obliged the former, 
amidst all their disadvantages, to a certain degree 
of application to study, and prevented them from 
abandoning entirely the culture of the sciences. 
And hence it is, that we find among the Greeks 
of this century some writers, at least, who have 
deserved well of the republic of letters. 

TI. We pass in silence the poets, rhetoricians, 
and philologists of this century, who were neither 
highly eminent, nor absolutely contemptible. 
Among the writei*s of historj', Leo tlie gramma- 
rian, John Scylizes, Cedrenus, and a few others, 
deserve to be mentioned w'ith a certain degree of 
approbation ; notwithstanding the pai'tiality with 
whi(!h they are chargeable, and the zeal they dis- 
cover for many of the fabulous records of their 
nation. But the greatest ornament of the re- 
public of letters at this time was Michael Psellus, 
a man illustrious in every respect, and deeply ver- 
sed in all the various kinds of erudition that were 
known in this age. This great man I’ecommended 
warmly to his countrymen the study of philo- 
sophy, and particularly the system of Aristotle, 
which he embeUished and- illustrated in several 
learned and ingenious produclions [AJ. Jf we 
tuiii our eyes towards the Arabians, we shall find 
that they still retained a high degree of zeal for 
the culture of the sciermes ; as. appears evidently 
from the number of physicians, mathematicians, 
and astronomers, who flourished among them in 
this century [c]. 

III. The arts and sciences seemed, in some 
'measure, to revive in the west, among the clergy, 


[Aj Leo Atlotiua, Diatriba De PselUe, p. rt. edit. Fabricii. 
ff] Elmacini Historia SanM'en. p. 281. — Jo. Ilenr. llottiagfiti 
liistor. Eccics. 8a;c. ki. p. 441). 
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at least, and the monastie orders ; they were not, cent. 
indeed, cultivated by any other set of n)en, and 
the nobility, if we except such of them as were 
designed to fill certain ecclesiastical dignities, or 
had voluntarily devoted themselves to a religious 
solitudej treated all sorts of learning and erudi- 
tion Avith indifference and contempt. The schools 
of learning flourished in several parts of Italy 
about the year 1050 ; and of the Italian doctors, 
who acquired a name by their writings or their 
academical lessons, several removed afterwards into 
hVanee, and particularly into Nonnandy, where 
they instructed the youth who had consecrated 
themselves to the service of the church £fl2. Tho 
French also, though they acknowledge their obli- 
gations to the learned Italians who settled in their 
}>roYinces, yet give us, at the same time, a con- 
siderable list of their countrymen, who, with- 
out any foreign succours, cultivated the sciences, 
and contributed not a little to the advancement 
of lottej’s ill this century; they nn'jition also 
several schools erected in different parts of that 
kingdom, which were in the highest reputation, 
bf»th on account of the fame of tlndr masters, and 
th(‘ multitude of disciples that resorted to them fr]. 

And, indeed, it is certain, beyond all C(mtradi(v 
tion, that the liberal arts and sciences were culti- 
vated in France, which abounded with learned 
men, while the greatest part of Italy lay as yet 
covered with a thi(;k cloud of ignorance and dark- 
ness. For Robert, king of France, sou and suc- 
cessor of Hugh Capet, disciple of the famous 

[fZ] Stio Muratori, Aiitiqiiitates Ital. Metlii /TCvi, tom. iii. p. » 

871 Giannono, liiHtoire de Naples, torn. ii. p. 118. 

[cj Histoire Litlcraire de la France, tom. vii. at the Intro- 
duction Du Boulay, Hist. Acadeni. Paris, torn. i. p. .S55 — Lo 

Diss. 8ur TEtat des Sciences en France depuis la Mort du 
Koi Rohert, which is puhlishetl arnon^ his Dissertations sur 
rilistoiro £cclesiasti(]uc et Civile de Paris, toin. ii. part 1. 
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CENT. Gerbei’t, afterwards Sylvester 11. and the g^i’eat 
PART II sciences, and friend of the learned, 

reigned so early as the year 1031 [/], and 
exerted upon all occasions the most ardent zeal 
for the restoration of letters ; nor were his gene- 
rous efforts without success The jh'ovinces 

of Sicily, Apulia, Calabria, and other south- 
ern parts of Italy, were indebted, for the intro- 
duction of the sciences among them, to the Nor- 
mans, who became their mastere, and who brought 
with them from France the knowledge of letters 
to a people that sat benighted in the darkest 
ignorance. To the Norfnans also was due the 
restoration of letters in England. William the 
Conqueror, a prince of uncommon sagacity and 
genius, and the great Ma?ccnas of his time, upon 
his accession to tlie throne of England in th(< y(>ar 
1066, engaged, by tho most alluring solicitations, 
a considerable number of learned men from Nor- 
mandy, and other countries, to settle in his new 
dominions, and exerted his most zealous endea- 
vours to dispel that savage ignorance, that is al- 
ways a source of innumerable evils [4]. The ri'- 
ceptioii of Christianity had polished and civilized, 
in an extraordinary manner, the ruggi'd minds of 
the valiant Normans ; for those fierce Avarriors, 
who, under the darkness of paganism, had mani- 
fested the utmost aversion to all liranches of know- 
letlge and every kind of instniction, distinguished 
themselves, after their conversion, by their ardent 


[/] Robert died in the year 1031, after a reiii^n of 
tliirty-five years. 

[,^] Histoire do la France, torn. iii. p, 58 — Du 

lloulay, Hist. Academ. Paris, tom. i. p. tf iwsslm. 

[A] Soo Hist. Litter, de la France, tom. viii. p. 171. — 
riio English,” says Matthew i*aris, “ were so illiterate and 
ignorant hid’ore the time of William tho Conqueror, that, a man 
who understood the principles of grammar was uni\eii 5 ally looked 
upo.. as a pi(KUt*y of leai iiing.” 
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application to the fitudy of religion and the pur- cent. 
suit of learning. 

IV. This vehement desire of knowledge, that 
increased from day to day, and became, at length, ^ 
the ])redominant passion of the politest European opened in 
nations, produced many hap])y eflfects. To it, 
more particularly, we must attribute the consi- 
<lorable number of jniblic schools that were opened 
in various places, and the choice of more able and 
eminent masters than those who had formerly 
presided in the seminaries of learning. Towards 
the conclusion of the preceding age, there were 
no schools in Europe but those which belonged 
to monasteries, or episcopal residences, nor were 
there any other masters, except the Benedictine 
monks, to instruct the youth in the principles of 
sacred and profane erudition. But, not long after 
the (iommericement of this century, the face of 
things was totally changed, and that in a manner 
the most advantageous to the cause of hdters. In 
many cities of France and Italy, learned men, 
both among the clergy and laity, xmdertook the 
^veighty and important charge of instructing the 
youth, and succeeded much better in this worthy 
undertaking than the monks had done ; not only 
by coni|)rehending in their course of instruction 
more branches of knowledge than the monastic 
(lectors were acquainted with, but also by teach- 
ing in a better method, and with more perspi- 
cuity and success, many of the same branches of 
science, which the others had taught before 
them. The most eminent of these iiew mastei-s 
were such as had cither travelled into Spain with 
a view to study in thd' schools of the Saracens ' 
(which was extremely customaiy in this age among 
those that were ambitious of a distinguished 
reputation foj'vwisdom and knowledge), or had 
improved their stock of erudition and philo- 
sophy by a diligent and attentive perusal of the 
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CENT, writings of tlie Arabians, of which a great num- 
her were translated into Latin. For with these 
V ^ ^ y foreign succours they were enabled to teach phi- 
losophy, mathematics, physic, astronomy, and the 
other sciences that are connected with them, in 
a much more learned -and solid manner than the 
monks, or such as had received their education 
from them alone. The school of Salernum, in 
the kingdom of Naples, was renowned above all 
othera for the study of physic in this century, and 
vast numbers crowded thither from all the pro- 
vinces of Europe to receive instruction in the art 
of healing : but the medical precepts udiich ren- 
dered the <loetors of Salernum so famous were 
all derived from the ^v^itings of the Arabians, 

, or from the schools of the Saracens in -Spain and 
Africa It was also from the schools and writ- 
ings of the Arabian sages that the absurd and 
puerile tricks of divination, and the custom of 
foretelling future events from the position of the 
stars, the features of the face, and the lin<;s of 
the hand, derived their origin. These ridiculous 
])ractices, proceeding from so respectable a 
source, and moreover adapted to satisfy the idle 
curiosity of impatient mortals, were carried on in 
all the European nations ; and in process of time 
the pretended sciences of astrology and divi- 
jiation acquired the highest reputation and au- 
thority. 

The sci- V. The seven liberal arts, as they were now 
styled, were taught in the greatest part of the 
in theo« schools that were erected in this century for the 

“hoois. education of youth. The first stage of these sci- 

ences was grammar, whifeh was followed succes- 

[i] Muratori, Antiq. luO. tom. iii. p. 935. — Giannone, HiNt. 
<le Naples, tom. ii. p. 151. — Freind'a Histo^ of Physic — It is 
. well kno\Mi that the famous precepts of the school of Salernum, 
for the preservation of health, were composed in this century, at 
the request of the king of England. 
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sivply by rhetoric and Jogic. When the disciple, cent. 
liaving learned these three branches, which were 
generally known by the name of trivium, extended ^ j** * "'i 
his ambition farther, and was desirous of new im- 
provement in the sciences, he was conducted slowly 
through the quadrivium [^3 to the very summit of 
literary fame. But this method of teaching, which 
had been received in all the western schools, was 
considerably changed towards the latter end of 
this century. For as the science of logic, under 
which metaphysics were in part comprehended, 
re<‘eived new degrees of perfection from the deep 
iiKMlitations and the assiduous industry of certain 
acute thinkers, and was tavght with more detail 
and subtilty than in former times, the greatest 
pai-t of the studious youth became so enamoured 
of this branch of philosophy, as to abandon gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and all the other liberal arts, that 
they might consecrate their whole time to the dis- 
cussion of logical questions, and the pursuit of 
metaphysical speculations. Nor was this surpris- 
ing, when we consider, that, according to the 
opinion which now prevailed in the republic of 
letters, a man who was well versed in dialectics, 

/. c. in logical and metaphysical knowledge, was 
reputed sufficiently learned, and was supposed to 
stand in need of no other branches of erudition 
Hence that contempt of languages and eloquence, 


SSr [A]’ The trivium waa a term inventeil in the times of 
l>arbarisin to express the three sciences that were first leame<l in 
tlie Kcliools, viz. grammar, rlietoric, and logic ; and the scliools, 
in which these sciences alone were taught, were called triviales. 
The qiiatlrivium comprehended the four mathematical sciences, 
viz. aritlimetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. 

[/] See Houlay, Hist. Ac-ad. Paris, torn. i. p. 408, 409. 
511, 512. — This is too likely to become the prevailing taste 
even in our times : lint it is an ancient taste, as we may easily 
perceive hy casting an eye upon the literary histur)' of the ele- 
venth century. And to confimi still farther the truth of that 
vnlgiir Ha}iiig, that there is nothing new under the sun, we shall 
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of the more elegant sciences, and the finer arts, 
wliich spread its baneful influence through the 
Latin provinces ; and hence that barbarism and 
pedantic sophistry that dishonoured, in succeeding 
ages, the republic of letters, and corrupted, in a 
most hideous manner, the noble simplicity of true 
theology, and the purest systems of philosophical 
wisdom. 

VI. The philosophy of the Latins, in this cen- 
tury, was absolutely confined within the circle of 
dialects ; while the other philosophical sciences 
were scarcely loiown by name This dialectic, 

ijiiotc the following passage from the Metalogicum of John of 
Salisbuiy, a writer of no mean abilities, lib. i. cap. iii. p. 71 J. 
edit. Lugdun. Jiat. 1639. “ Poet?e, Ilistoriographi, haboban- 
tur infanies, et si quis incumbebat laboribus antiqiioriim, no- 
tahatur ut non modo asello Arcadia? tardior, sed obtusior 
plnmbo vel lapide, omnibus erat in risuin. — Suis enim, aut 
magistri sui, quisquis incumbebat inventis. — Fiobant ergo 
suniini repente philosophi : nam qiii illiteratus acces.serat, f(*re 
non morabatur in schoHs ulterius quain eo rurriculo temporis, 
quo avium pulH plumescunt— Set! quid docebant iiovi doc- 
tores, <‘t (jui plus somnionim quam vigiliarum in scrutinio 
philosophiie consumseiant ? Ecce nova fiebant omnia: inno- 
vabaUir grainmatica, iinmutabatur dialectica, contemnebalur 
rhetcrica, et novas totius quadrivii vias, <^vacuatis priorum 
regulis, de ipsius philosophiffi adytis proferebant. Solam con- 
venientiam, sive rationem loquebantur, argumentuin sonabat 
in ore omnium — ac ineptum nimis aut rude et a pbiJosopbo 
uliciiura, impossibile creo’i'batur coiivenicnter et ad rationis 
normam quicquam dicere aut facere, nisi convenientis et 
rationis mentio expn?ssim erat inserta.” Many more passages 
of this nature are to be found in tliis author. 

[w] We shall, indeed, Jnd many, in the records of tJiis 
century, honoured with the title of Pliilosopher. Thu.9 we 
hear of Manegoldus the Philosopher, Adalardus the Phi- 
losopher, 8cc. But we must not attribute fco the term philo- 
Hopher, wlien applied to tliese grammarians, the sense which it 
bore among the ancient Greeks and Latins, an(l which it still 
bears in our times. In the style of, what we call, the middle 
age, every man of leaniing, of whatever kind his erii<litioii 
might be, w'as called a philosopher, and this title was also given 
to the interpreters of 8cri]>ture, though that set of men W'ere, 
generally speaking, destitute of true philosopliy. See tha 
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indeed, was miserably dry and barren, as long as cent. 
it was dra\vn from no other source than the ten 
categories falsely attributed to St. Augustin, or 
from the explications of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, composed by Porphj'ry and Aveiroes. 

These, howevei*, ' were the only ‘guides which the 
schools had to follow in the beginning of this 
century ; nor had the public teachers either ge- 
nius or courage enough to enlarge the system, or 
to improve upon the principles of these dictators 
in ])hilosophy, whose authority was treated as in- 
fallible, and their productions, for a long time, 
regarded as 2 >f‘rfect, to the gi'eat detriment of 
true science. But, about the yeai’ 1050, the face 
of 2 )hilosophy began to change, and the science 
<)f logic assumed a new aspect. This revolution 
began in France, where several of the books of 
Aristotle had been brought from the schools of 
th(5 Saracens in Spain, and it was effected by a set 
of men highly renowned for their abilities and 
genius, such as Berenger, Roscellinus, Hildebert, 
and after them by Gilbert do la Porre, tbe famous 
Abelard, and othei's. These eminent logicians, 
though they followed the Stagirite as their guide, 
took, nevertheless, the liberty to illustrate and 
model anew his j)hilosophy, and to extend it far 
beyond its ancient limits. 

VII. The jdiilosophcrs of this age, who were 
most fiutious for their zealous and successful en- 
deavours to improve the science of logic, and ac- 
commodate it to general use, were Lanfranc, an 
Italian by birth, who was abbot of St. Stephens at 

C^liroilicoii Saleniilanuni in Muratorii Scriptor. Keruin Italicar- 
foin. ii. part If. tap. rxxiv. p. 265. where we are told, that iu 
the tentfi century, in which the sciences were almost totally ex- 
tinu;uishc*d in Italy, there were thirty-two pfiilosophers at Bone- 
vento. Wo lf*ani, hoivever, by wliat follows, that these phiioso- 
])her 9 wfM’o partly pranimarians, and ]»art.ly persons who were 
more or less versed in certain liberal arts. 
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CKNT. Caen ill Norniainly, and was called from thence, 
I>v William the Conqueror to the see of Canter- 
/ bury, Anselm his tjuccessor, and Odo, whoso last 
))ronu>tion was the bishopric of Cambray. Lan- 
traiic was so deeply versed in this science, that 
he was commonly called the Dialectician ; and 
he cmplo)^ed with great d<‘xterity the subtilties 
of logic in tlie controvei’sy Avhi(!h was carri(^d on 
b(‘twe('n him and the learned Berenger, against 
Avhom he maintained the real presence of Christ’s 
body and blood in the holy sacrament. Anseln», 
in a very learned dialogue De Grammatico, throws 
much light upon the darkness and perplexity in 
M'liich tlie science of logic had lain so long in- 
volved ; and, among other things, investigates, 
with no small sagacity, the nature of substance, 
and mode or quality, in order to convey juster no- 
tions of these metaphysical entities than had been 
hitherto entertained [it]. This great prclal«‘, 
who shone with a distinguished lustre in s(;veral 
branches of literature, both saci’od and profane, 
was the first of the Latin doctors who dis])elled 
the clouds of ignorance and obscurity that hung 
over the important sciences of metaphysic; and na- 
lurai theology, as appears from two books of bis 
t!omposition, wherein the truths concerning the 
Doily, which are dcducible from the- mere light 
of iiature, are enmnorated and explained Avith a 
degree of sagacity, which could not well be ex- 
pected from a writer of this century. Ife was 
the inventor of (hat famous argument, vulgarly 
and erroneously attributed to Descartes, which 
demonstrates the existence of tJod from the idea 
of an infinitely perfect Beir)g naturally implanted 
in the mind of man, and which is to be found, 
without exception, in the breast of every mortal. 

f/i"] This iliatogiK! is to l>(,* found in tlin works of Aiisidni, 
pnl>li‘-*wrd by father Gerberoii, toni. i. p. 143. 
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The solitlity of this argument was, indeed, called cent. 
in question, almost as soon as it was proposed, by ^ 
Cxaunilo, a French monk', whose objections were f j i 

answered l)y Anselm, in a treatise professedly 
^rritten for that purpose,[]o3. Odo, the third re- 
storer of logic, whom wo mentioned above, taught 
that science with the greatest applause, and illus- 
trated it in three learned productions, which have 
not survived the ruins of time [/»]. 

VI II. The restoration of logic was immediately Disputes 
followetl by a vehement dispute between its re- * 
storers and patrons, concerning the object of that Nominal 
scieiKic ; such was the term employed by the con- 
tending parties. This controvensy, which was 
long agitated in the schools, was in its nature ex- 


[t?] GaimiltA Treatise is to bo found in tlie works of Anselm, 
with the answer of tliat learned prelate. As Anselm makes 

fiueh a shini’ig figure in llnj literary histoiy of England, it will not 
1)(; improper to add h(*re a more ample aceoiint of his character 
and writings than that which is given hy Dr. Mosheiin. His life 
and inannei*H were without reproach, though his spiritual ambition 
exposed him justly to censure. His works are divided into three 
parts. The first contains liis dogmatical traerts, and begins with 
a discourse concerning tlie Existence of God. the Divine Attri- 
butes, and tlie Trinity. This discourse is called Monologia, be- 
cause it is drawn uj) in the form of a soliloquy. In this first part 
of the u'ork.s of Anselm, there are many curious researches upon 
subjects of a very difiicult and mysterious nature, such as the Fall 
of Satan, the Ueasoii why (iod created Alan, the Doctrine of 
Original Sin, and the Araimer of its Communication to Adam’s 
Posterity, the Liberty of the Will, and the Consistency of Free- 
dom with the ]3ivine Prescience. The second and third parts of 
tlie writings of this eminent prelate contain his practical and de- 
votional performances, siicli as Homilies, Poems, Prayers, &c. 
and his Lettm-s, whi<*h are divided into four hooks. 

[y>] Th(' titles of these throe treatises arc as follows, De 
Sophifita, De ('omplexionii)us, De Ue et Elite. The learned 
Ileriman, in his Narratio Kestauratiunis Ahhatiae Sti. Martini 
Tornacensis, which is published in Dacherius' Spicilegium Scrip- 
tor. Veter, tom. ii. p. 881). speaks of Odo in the .following ho- 
tu)urabl(‘ maimer : ‘‘ Cum Odo septem liheralium artium esset 
jjeritus. pra»cipue tamen in dialectica eminebat, et pro ipsa 
luaxiine clericoruin frequeutia eurn expetebat.” 
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tremely trivial and unimportant ; but, considered 
in its consequences, it became a very serious and 
weighty affair : since the disputants on both sides 
made use of their respective ojiinions in explain- 
ing the doctrines of religion, and reciprocally 
loaded each other with the most odious invectives 
and the most opprobrious accusations. Tn one 
point only they Avere unanimous, acknoAvledging 
that logic or dialectic had for its essential object 
the consideration of universals in their various i-e- 
lations and points of comparison, since particular 
and individual things, being liable to change, 
could not be the objects of a sure and immutable 
science. But the great question was, whether 
these universals, which came within the sphere 
of logical inquiries, belonged to the class of real 
things, or to that of mere denominations ? One set 
of these subtile disputants maintained, that univer- 
sals wt're undoubted realities, and supported their 
hjqiothesis by the authority of Plato, Boetius, and 
other ancient sages j the other affirmed, that they 
were mere Avords and outAvard denominations, 
and jileaded in behalf of their cause the resjiect- 
able suffrages of Aristotle and Porpliyry. The 
former were called Realists, on account of their 
doctrine, and the latter Nominalists, for the same 
reason. Each of the* contending parties Avere, in 
process of lime, subdivided into various sects, on 
account of the different Avays in Avhieh many ex- 
plained the do(!t?-ine that was the badge and e,ha- 
racteristic of their scid [rf]. This controversy 


Tlip leArnpd Bnicker, in hw Historia Critica Pliilosoplnae, 
tom. iii. p. ^ives an ainplt^ account of t^ie sect of the No- 
minalists, and enlarges a proud deal upon tlie nature and circum- 
stances of tliis loc;ical contCyt : lie also mentions the various writers, 
who liave made this seet and its doctrine the object of their re- 
searches. Ainonj:^ these writers, tho principal was John Salahert, 
jtreshyter in the diocese of Agen, who published at Paris, in tho 
yeai iGol, in 8vo. a treatise entitled Pbilusophia Nominalium 
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.made a prodigious noise in all the schools through- 
out Eui’ope during many succeeding ages, and 
produced often unhappy contentions and animosi- 
ties between philosophers and divines. Some are 
of opinion, that it derived its origin from the dis- 
putes that were can-ied on between Berengcr and 
his adversaries, coucei’ning the eucliavist [/•] ; a 
notion which, though it be advanced without au- 
thority, is yet by no means destitute of probabi- 
lity, since the hypothesis of the Nominalists miglit 
be v<uy successfully cmph*yed in defending the 
doctrine of Berenger, conceniing the sacrament 
ol'the Lord’s Supper. 

JX. The sect of the Nominalists had for their 
chief a certain jteison called .John, who, on ac- 
<‘ount of his logical subtilty, was surnamed tiu' 
Sophist, which is the only circumstance we know 
of his history [6’]. Ilis principal disciples wei'e 

Vindicata. This book^ which is extremely ime, lias heoii noeii 
l)y none of tlie authors who have writtcni professedly coneernini>; 
the .S(*ct of the Nominalists. A copy of it, taktni from a )nanii- 
script in the Tnuich kind’s library, was eomimmicaU'd to me, 
from wliieh it appears, that Salabert, who ^vas etjrtainly a vtuy 
iicute and iii^eniou.s logician, employed liis labour rather in de- 
fending- the doctrine of the Noiiiinalists, than in givintr an ai’curate 
account of their >(*ct. There ai’t.*, however, sevtual things to hr 
found in his booh, wbicli arc far from being gtuierally known, 
even among the learned. 

Q] Du Boiilay, IILstor. Acad. Paris, tom, i. p. 44f? — (/erJi. 
du Bois, Ilistor. Ecclesias. Paris. tOin. i. p. 710 , 

[]a‘] This account we have from the unknown author of tlie 
IVagmentuni Illstori.'e Fraiicica; a Roberto rege ad nutittun Phi- 
lippi I. wliich is published in Du Che.siie’s iScri[)tores llistoria* 
luaiicica*, tom. iv. p. 90. whose words are as follows: “In 
Dialectica hi potentes extiterurit Sophistic, Johannes, tpii iwtem 
Sophisticum vocalcm (*sse disseruit,*' ^c — Du Boulay (Hist 
Acadein. Paris, loin. i. p. '113. et 012.) conjt'etnres tliat this 
John the Sophist was the same person with John of ('hartri’s. 
surnamed the Deaf, who was lirst physician to Henry I, king of 
lu'iuice, and had acquired a urcat degree of reiu'wii by hi.s genius 
and (Tudition. The samo author (p. 377.) tells ns, that Jolm 
had for his master (iliald us of Drb*aus, ulio wasan iiicomparal>le 
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CENT. Robert of Paris, Roscelin of Coinpeignc, and 
XI. ArrioiiJ of Laori, wlio propagated lus do'ctrine 
V _ y irith industry and success, to whom we may add, 

^vith some probability, Rajmbert, the master of 
a famous school at Lisle in Flanders, who is said, 
according to the quibbling humour of the times, 
to have read nominal logic to his disciples, ivhile 
Odo, whom we have already had occasion to men- 
tion, instructed his scholars in reality [^]. The 
most renowned of all the nominal philosophers of 
this age was Roscelin ; and hence it is that many 
have considered him as the chief and founder of 
that sect, and that he is still considered as such 
by several learned men. 


CHAPTER 11. 


Cortceming the D(H‘for.<t and Ministers of the 
Churchy and its Form <f Government during 
this Century. 


The cor- 
ruption of 
the clergy. 


T. Am. the records of this century loudly com- 
plain of the vices that I'eigiied among tlie rulers of 
the church, and, in general, among all the sacerdo- 
tal orders ; they ai.-o deplore that universal decay 
of piety and discipline, that was the conse(|uence 
of this corruption in a set of men, avIio Ma*re bound 
to support, by their examjile, their authority, and 


poet, and an excellent rhetorician, hut he advnneos tliis tvithout 
any proof. Mahillon, on the other hand, in his Aimal. Benedict, 
tom. V. Jib. Ixvii. net t. Lxxviii. p. 5^61. sup io.sps, tliat John tJie 
Nominalist was the same person who madt Itnown to Ans(‘Iin 
the error of Roscelinus concerning tlie I’liree Persons in the 
(lodhead. 

The passage in the original is ; “ Qui dialocticain clerit is 
suis in voce Icgehat, qiiurn Odo in re discipuJis legeret.” See 
fjerimaiiinis, Hi.stor. Uestaurationis Monasterii Sti. Martini 
Tomacens. in Dachciii Spicilegio Velor. Scriptor. tom. ii. p. 

8sy. 
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. their instnictioiisK, tlie sacred interests of r<'lij^ioii cent. 
Hud virtue. The western bishops were no soorici’ j, 
elevated to tlie rankof dnkes, coTinls, and nobles, 
and enriched with ample territories, than they 
gave themselves up entirely to the dominion of 
]tloasure and ambition, and wliolly employed in 
disjdajdng the magnificence of their temporal 
stations, fre<iiiented the courts of princes, ac- 
companied always with a splendid train of atteti- 
<lauts and domestics [«]. The inferior orders of 
the clei'gy were also licentious in their own way ; 
few among tliem preserved any remains of ]»iety 
and virtue, we might add, of de(;ency and dis- 
cretion. While their rulers were wallowing in 
luxury, and basking in the beams of worldl}’; 
pomp and splendour, tlu'y were indulging f hem- 
selves, without the least sense of shame, in frau- 
<lulent practices, in impure and lascivious grali- 
ticafions, and even in the commission of the most 
flagitious crimes. The. Grecian ch'rgy weix* 
souK'what l<*ss chargeable wi(h these shocking 
irregularities, as the calamities under M'hich their 


eountiy groaned imposed a restraint upon their 
]>assions, and gave a check to their licentiousness. 

V(4, notwithstanding these salutaiy restraints, 
there were few examples of piety and virtu<‘ to 
h(' found among tlunn. 

II. The authority and lustre of the Latin' ri»' ail- 
chui’ch, or, to speak more properly, the 
and dominion of the Roman pontiffs, arose in this ItOlUlfls,. 
century to the highest })criod, though they aj'ose 
by degrees, and had much o[>position aiul many 
difficulties to conquer. In the preceding age tlu^ 


[]?/] Soo aniontr otlun* (i.\ampl{'s of tin’s episcopal i^rainlenr, ibat 
of AdiilluTt, in Adam BreintMis. lib. iii. cap. x\iii. p. SB. lib. iv. 
caj). XXXV. p. that of Ciuiitber, in the Lectione.'s Anticjtnc of 
(’anisiuK, torn. iii. parti, p. 1H5. and that of Manass^'w, in ibt* 
Italiciim of Mabillon. torn. i. p. J 1 1^. Add to all tlic^ti 
!Mm'.i(orii Antitj. Ital. .^IL'(lii .Evi, tom. vi. p. 7:^. 
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CENT, pontiffs liad acquired a great degree of authority 
in religious matters, and in every thing that re- 
t j i lated to the government of the churcli ; and their 
^ credit andinfluenee increased prodigiously towards 

the eonimencement of this century. For then they 
received the pompous titles of masters of the world, 
and popes, i. e. universal fathers ; they presided 
also every where in the councils hy their legates ; 
assumed the authority of supreme arbiters in all 
controversies that arose concerning religion or 
church discipline ; and maintained the pretended 
rights of the church against the encroachments 
and usurpations of kings and princes. Their 
authority, however, %vas confined within (Certain 
limits; for, on the one hand, it was restrained 
hy sovereign princes, that it might not arro- 
gantly aim at civil dominion ; and on the other, 
it was opposed hy the bishops themselves, that it 
might not arise to a spiritual despotism, and ut- 
terly destroy the libeity and privileges of synods 
and councils From the time of Leo IX. 

the popes employed every method which the most 
artful ambition could suggest, to remove these 
limits, and to I’ender their dominion both despo- 
tic and universal. They not only aspired to the 
character of supren>e legislators in the church, 
to an unlimited juri'^diction over all synods and 
councils, whether general or pi’ovincial, to the 
sole distribution of all ecclesiastical honours and 
benefices as divinely authorised and appointed 
for that purpose, but they carried their insolent 
pretensions so far as to give themselves out for 

The very learnrtl Launoy (in hi.s Asst'rtio contra IVivile- 
pum Sti. Medardi, part JI. cap. xxxi. opp. tom. iii. part II. p. 807), 
has ^riven us an accurate account of ifie cccIeBiaetical laws, and of 
the power of the luerarchy, during this century, wJiicli he collect- 
ed from the letters of Pope Gregory VII. from which account it 
appea^a; that (iregory, amhitious as he was, did not pretend to a 
f>tjpieine and despotic authority in the ciiurch. 
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lords of the universe, arbiters of the fate of king- cent. 
doms and empires, and supremo rulers over the 
kings and princes of tlie earth. Before Leo IX. 
no pope was so enormously impudent as to claim 
this unbounded authority, or to assume the power 
of transferring temtorios and provinces from their 
lawful possessors to new masters. This pontiff 
gave the example of such an amazing pretension 
to his holy successors, by granting to the Nor- 
mans, who had settled in Italy, the lands and ter- 
ritories which they had already usurped, or were 
employed in forcing out of the hands of the Greeks 
and Saracens [.r]. The ambition, however, of 
the aspiring popes was opposed by the emperors, 
the king of France?, by William the Conqueror, 
who was now seated on the throne of England, 
and was the boldest assertor of the rights and pri- 
vileges of royalty against the high claims of the' 
apostolic see \_y~\y and also by seveial other princes, 

[i*] See Gaufr. Malaterra Hist. SicuJa, lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 553. 
toin. V. S(;riptor. Ital. IVIiaatorii. TJie translator has here 

incorporated tlie note [. 9 ] of the original into the text. 

[/y] See Eadmeri Ilistoria Novorum, lib. i. p. 29. which is 
puldished at the end of the works of Anselm, archbishop of 
C’anterbury. It is proper to observe here, that if it is true on 
tli(3 one hand, that William the Conqueror opposed, on many 
occasions, with the utmost velicmence and zeal, the growing 
power of the Homan pontifls, and of the aspiring hisliops; it 
is no les.s certain, on the other, that, to accomplish his arnlii- 
tious views, he, like many other European princes, had re- 
course to the iriHuence of the pontiffs upon the minds of tlio 
multitude, and theieby nourished and encouraged tlie pride 
and ambition of the court of Rome. For while he was prepar- 
ing all things for his expedition into England, he sent ambas- 
sadors to Pope Alexander II., ‘‘ in order (as Matthew Paids 
says. Hist. Major, lib. i. p. 2.) to have his undertaking ap- 
jiroved and justified by apostolical authority; and the popo 
having considered the clainis of the contending parties, sent n 
standard to William as tlie oiiieii of his approaching royalty.’’ 

It is highly prolmble, that the Noraans in Italy hail made tin* 
same humble request to Leo IX., aud demanded his confiruia- 
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CENT. Nor diet tlie bishops, particularly those of France 
and Germany, sit tamely silent under the papal 
yoke j many of them endeavoured to maintain 
their rights and the privileges of the church : but 
as many seduced by the allurements of intcr(?st or 
the dictates of supei*sl,ition, sacrificed their liber- 
ties, and yielded to the pontiffs ; hence it hap- 
pened, that these imperious lords of the churcli, 
though they did not entirely gain their point, noi* 
satisfy to the full their raging ambition, yet ob- 
tained vast augmentations of power, and extended 
their authority from day to dav. 

111. The see of Rome, after the death of Syl- 
vester II. which happened in the j ear lOO.'l, was 
filled successively by .Tohn XVII. .lohn XV^lII. 
and Sergius IV. none of whose pontificates 
were distinguished by any memorable events ; 
it is, however, proper to observe, that, these 
three popes were confirmed in the see of Rome 
by the apjirobation and authority of the empe- 
rors under Avhose reign they were elected to 
that high dignity. Benedict VIII. who was 
raised to the pontificate in the year l()li2, being 
obliged by his competitor Gregory to leave 
Rome, fled into Gcnmany for succour, and threw 
himself at the feet of Henry II. by ivliom he 
v/as reinstated in the apostolic chair, which he 
possessed in peace until the year It Avas 

during his pontificate, that those famous Nor- 
mans, who make such a shining figure in history, 
came into Italy, and reduced several of its richest 
provinces under their dominion. Benedict Avas 
succeeded by his brother John XIX. avIio ruled 


tifm both of the poHse^sionR they hatl anjuirod, and of thos(‘ tli(‘y 
designed to usurj). And \yhen wv ron-sidcr all this, ii. will not 
appear so surprising that the popes aimed at universal einpins 
puuT they were enrouragod to this by the mean subniissioiib and 
servile homage of the European princes. 
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the cliurch until the year 1()8,‘3, The five pontiffs 
Ave have now been mentioning were not charge- 
able with dishonouring their high station by that 
licentiousness and immorality that rendered s^o 
many of their successors infamous ; their lives 
were virtuous ; at least their conduct was de- 
<ient. But their examples had little effect upon 
Benedict IX. a most abandoned profligate, and 
a wretch capable of the most horrid crimes, whose 
flagitious conduct drew upon him the just resent- 
ment of the Romans, who in the year 1038 de- 
grad(‘d him from his office. He was afleni'ards 
indeed restored, by the emperor Conrad, to tln^ 
papal chair ; but instead of learning circumspec- 
tion and prudence from his former disgrace, ho 
grew still more scandalous in his life and man- 
ners, and so provoked the Roman people by his 
repeated crimes, that they deposed him a seciond 
time, A. B. 10 14, and electe<t in his place John, 
bishop of Sabina, who assumed the name of Syl- 
vester 111. About thr<*e months affer this new 
revolution, the relations and adherents of Bene- 
dict rose up in arms, drove Sylvester out of 
the city, and restored the degi’aded pontiff to his 
forfeited honours, Avhich, however, he did liot 
enjoy long; for perceiving that there ivas no 
j»ossibilily of aj»peasing the r(!sentment of tlu* Ro- 
mans, he sold the pontificate to John (iratian, 
arch-presbyler of Rome, who took the name of 
Gregory VI. Thus the church had, at the same 
time, two chiefs, Sylvester and Gregoiy, Avhose 
rivalry ivas the occasion of much 1 rouble and 
confusion. This contest was terminated in the 
year lOlfi, in the council held at Sutri by the 
<'inperor Henry III. ivho so ordered matteis, 
that Benedict, Gregory, and Sylvester were tle- 
clarcd unworthy of the pontificate, and Suid- 
gcr, bishop of Bamberg, was raised to that dig- 
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CENT, nity, wliich he enjoyed for a short time under tJie 
title of Clement 11. [^^]]. 

death of Clement II. which 
happened in the year 1017) Benedict IX. though 
twice degraded, aimed anew at the papal dig- 
nity, and accordingly forced himself into St. 
looter’s chair for the third time. But the year 
following he was obliged to surrender the ponti- 
ficate to Poppo, bishop of Brlxen, known by the 
name of Damasus II. whom Horny II. elected 
pope in Germany, and sent from thence into Italy 
to take possession of that dignity. Ujron the 
death of Damasus, who ruled the sec of Rome, 
but three and twenty days, the same emperor, in 
the diet held at Worms, A. D. 1(H8, appointed 
Bruno, bishop of Toul, to sucrieed him in the 
pontificate. This prtilate is known in the list of 
the popes by the name of Leo IX. and his pri- 
vate virtues, as well as his jmblic acts of zeal and 
piety in the government of the church, Avere 
deemed meritorious enough to entitle him to a 
place among the saintly order. But if we deduce 
from these pretended virtues his vehement zeal 
for augmenting the opulence and authority of the 
church of Rome, and his laudable severity in cor- 
recting and punishing certain enoiTnous vices [«], 
Avhich were common among the clergy during his 


[z] In this compondiouH account of tJic popPs, I have followocl 
the relations of Francis and Anthony Pajfi, I^apchrock, and alho 
those of Muratori, in liis Annales Itali;**, persuaded that the 
leariuMl and judicious reader will jiidlify my treatiiij? with tlic 
utmost contempt what Baronins anti olliors have allegetl in favour 
of f/regory VT. 

Ipgr [«] In several rouncils which ho ahsemhled in Italy, 
Trance, and Germany, ht^ propos(‘d ligorous lavvsngniiist simony, 
sodomy, incestuous and atluUerous inarriagos, tin; custom of 
causing arms that was grown uniwrsal among the clergy; the 
apostasy of the monks, who abandoned their habit and renounced 
their profeshion, hn. 
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pontificate, there will remain little in the life and 
administration of this pontiflF, that could give him 
any pretension to such a distinction. It is, at 
least, certain, that many, who industriously con- 
ceal or excuse the numerous infinnities and fail- 
ings of the pontiffs, censure, with the utmost free- 
dom, the temerity and injustice of the measures 
he took towards the conclusion of his days. Such, 
among others, was the war which he inconsider- 
ately entered into, in the year 1053, with the 
Normans, whose neighbourhood he did not like', 
and whom he was grieved to sec in the })ossession 
of Apulia. His tenuu-ity, indeed, was severely 
])unished hy the issue of this war, from which he 
d(u-ived the bitterest fniits, being taken prisoner 
hy the (‘ncmy, and led captive to Benevento. Here 
dismal reflections upon his unhappy fate preyed 
u])on his spirits, and threw him into a dangerous 
fit of sickness ; so that after a year’s imprisonment 
he was sent to Rome, where he concluded his days 
on tlu' 19 th of April, A. D. 1054 [5]. 

V. After the death of Loo the papal chair was 
filled, in the year 1055, by Gchhard, bishop of 
bjiclistadt, who assumed the name of Victor II. 
and after governing the church about three years, 
AV'as succ(!eded by .St(*phen IX., brother to God- 
fr<‘y, duke of Lorrain, who died a few months 
after liis eli'ction. Nothing memorable happened 
under llie administration of these two p«>ntilfs. 
Gerrard, bishoj> of Florence, who obtained the 
papjicy, A. D. 1058, and took the name of Ni- 
<‘olas 11., makes a greater figure in history than 
several of his predecessors [c]. We pass in silence 

[/>] See tlio Artfi Sanctorum ad d. xix, AprilisS, tom. iii. p. 

(>1:2 Hist. Littmiire de la France, tom. \ii. p. 459 — Giait- 

iionr. Hist, dc Naples, tom. ii. p. 52. 

[c] Besides tlio accounts i^iveu of Nicolas TI. by tho writers 
of tliti jiapal liistory, there is a particular and accurate liistoiy of 
this pontiff drawn up hy tlie Benedictine monks, in the Hist. 
Litter, do la Franco, tom. vii. p. 515. 
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CENT. John, bishop of Veletri, who usurped the ponti- 
ficate, as also the title of Benedict X. after the 
* j'l* death of Stephen, and who was deposed with 
ignominy, after having possessed about nine 
months the dignity, to which he had no other 
title, than what he derive<l from laudess violen(;e. 
Niiiolas, upon the removal of this usurper, as- 
sembled a council at Rome, A. ]). 1059, in which, 
among many salutary laws designed to heal the 
inveterate disorders tl>at had afflicted the church, 
one remarkable decree was ])assed for changing 
the ancient form of electing the Roman pontiff j 
this alteration was desigjied to prevent the tu- 
imilts and commotions which arose in Rome, and 
the fa<!tions which divided Italy, when a new pop(‘ 
Wiis to be elected. The same pontiff received the 
homage of the Nonnans, and solemnly created 
Robert Guiscard duke of Apulia, Calabria, and 
Sicily, on condition that he should observe, as a 
faithful vassal, an inviolable allegiance to the Ro- 
man church, and pay an annual tribute in ac- 
knowledgment of his subjection to the apostolic 
see. By what authority Nicolas confii’ined the 
Norman prince in the possession of these j)ro- 
vinces, is more than we know ; certain it is, that 
lie had no sort of property in the lands which Ik; 
granted so liberally to the Noi’mans, who held 
iliem already by the odious right of con<|ucst [r/]. 
Perhaps the lordlv pontiff founded this right of 
cession upon the. fictitious donation of Constan- 
tine, which has bei-n already taki'ii notice of in 
the coui'se of this history ; or, probably, seduced 
by the artful and ambitious suggestions of Hil- 
debrand, who had himself an eye upon the pon- 
tificate, and afterwards filled it, in effect, under 
the adopted name of Gregory VII. he imagined 


[</] S<>(> Muratori Aiiiiali'd'Italiii, tom. vi. j>. 180 — Ilaroniun, 
Aiiiial. ad a. lOGO. 
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tliat, iis Christ’s vicegerent, tlie TJoman pontilT cent. 
was the king of kings, and had the whole uni- 
verso for his domain. It is well known that llil- 
d(4)rand had a suj)reino ascendant in the conn- 
s('ls of Nicolas, and that the latter neither under- 
took nor executed any thing without his direc- 
tion. Be that as it may, it was the feudal grant 
made to (Juiscard by this pope, that laid the 
foundation of the kingdom of Naples, oi* of the 
two Sicilies, and of the sovereignty over that 
kingdom which the Homan pontiffs constantly 
claim, and which the Sicilian monarchs annually 
acknowledge. 

V'^r. Before the pontilicatc of Nicolas II., the The privi. 
]>opes Avere chosen not only hy the siitfi’ages 
the cardinals, hut also hy those of the wh(deiii ihceiee. 
Roman clergy, the nobility, the burgesses, and thCp"" 
ass(‘mhly <tf the pe<»ple. An election, in which 
such a confused and jarring multitiuh* was con- 
cerm'd, could not but jn’oduco continual factions, 
animosities, and tumults. To prevent these, as 
far as was possibh;, this artful and provident pon- 
liifhad a law passed, by which the cardinals, as 
well presbyters as bishof»s, wer?. empowered, upon 
a vacamy in the see of Rome, to elect a new ])ope, 
without any j)rejudice to the ancient privileges 
of the Rom.'in ('inperors in this important mat- 
ter [c]. Nor were the rest of the clergy, with the 


6 [f’] It (lo<»si not apjie.ar that Nicolas wa-s at all soli- 
ritoiis uhoiit tilt* of the emperor, and his authority 

in l]n‘ olt'clion of tin* hishop of lioine ; for the words of tin* 
decrot* in all the various copies of it are to this import : 

The cardinals shall first deliberate concerning: the electitm 
of a pontilf, and the consent of the other clei-iry and of the 
pt‘op]e shall he retpiired to conlirni their choice, '^riie pope 
shall he cln>s(‘ii out of the members tliat compose the church 
of Rome, if a ])rop(*r pt'rsou can ho found anion^ them : if 
not, he sliall he ehnted elsewhere. All this Avitliout any 
})n;jndice to tin* honour of our dear son ITenry (who is noAv 
KiuLi, and shall he soon emperor, as we have already pi‘onuM‘d 
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CENT, burgesses and people, esioluded from all part in 
this election, since their consent was solemnly do- 
manded, and also esteemed of much weight [/’]. 
In consequence, however, of this new regulation, 
the cardinals acted the principal part in the crea- 
tion of the new pontiff j though they suffered for 


him), or to the honour of his successors on whom the apostolic 
see shall confer personally and successively the same higli pri- 
vilege.” Here we see tlie good pontiff taking manifestly advan- 
tage of th<) minority of Henry IV. to depreciate and diminin}! tlio 
ancient prerogatives of tlie imperial cro^^'n, and to magnify the 
authority of the papal mitie ; for he declares as a personal right 
granted by the Roman see to each emperor for himself, tht^ pri- 
vilege of confirming the pope’s election ; whereas it is well known 
that that privilege had been vested in the emperors of Ciermany 
during many preceding ages. See Fleury, Eccles. Hist. vol. xiii. 
livre lx. p. 64, 65. Brussels edition. — It is proper to observe Jiere, 
that the clinging and ignoble submission of Charles the Bald, 
who would not accept of the title of emperor before it tvas con- 
ferred upon him by the Homan pontiff, occasioned, in proce.-ss 
of time, that absurd notion, that the papal consecration was 
requisite in order to qualify the kings of Germany to iLssuine 
the title of Roman emperors, tbougb, without thjit consecration, 
these kings had all Italy under their dominion, and exercised 
in every part of it tlie various rights and prerogatives of sove- 
reignty. Hence the kirf^s of Germany were first styled kings of 
the Franks and Lomhards, afterwards kings of the Romans until 
the year 1508, wlien Maximilian I. changed the title of king into 
that of emperor. 

[yj The decree ol Nicolas concerning the election of the 
Roman pontiff is to he found in many authors, and particularly 
ill the Concilia. But upon comparing together several copies of 
this famous decree, I found them in many respects very different 
from each other. In some copies the decree appears abridged ; 
in others it is long and p.olix. In some it seems favourahk* to 
the riglits and privileges of the Roman emperors; in others, it 
appears to have the contrary tendency. The most ample copy is 
that which we find in the ChroiiicoH Farfense in Muratori’s Scrip- 
tores Rerum Italicamm, tom. ii. part II. p. 645, which (lifters 
however, in various lircumstanccs, from that which is published 
by Hugo Floriacensis, in Jiia hook De Regia Potestate et Saeer- 
dotali Dignitate, in Balu^ii Miscellaneis, tom. iv. p. 62. Not- 
withstanding the diversity that there is in the copies of this fa- 
mous decree, they all agree in confirming the accounts v/e have 
given of the jilaiis and ]>ont)ficuie of Nicolas. 
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a long time much opposition both from the saeer- cent. 
dotal orders and the Roman citizens, who ^verc 
constantly either reclaiming their ancient rights, y. 
or abusing the privilege they yet retained of con- 
firming the election of every new pope by tlieir 
approbation and consent. In the following cmuj- 
tury there was an end put to all these disputes 
by Alexander IIT. who was so lucky as to finish 
and complete what Nicolas had only begun, and 
who transferred and confined to the college of 
cardinals tlie right of electing to the apostolic sec, 
<*xcluding the nobility, the people, and the rest 
of the clergy, from all concern in this important 
matter [//]. 

It may not be improper here to give some ac- 
<.‘ount of the origin of the cardinals []i], and the 
ruiturc of their privileges and functions. Many 
writers [t] have treated this subject in an ample 
manner, and have shed upon it a profusion of 
erudition, which deserves, no doubt, the highest 
ajiplause ; but they are, generally sjieaking, defec- 
tive in perepicuity and precision j nor do I kno\v 
of any, who have confined themselves to the true 
state of the question, and investigated, in a satis- 


[< 7 ] See Mabillon, Comm, in Ord. Roman, tom. ii. Musei 
llalici. p. 114. — Constant. Cenni Pra?f. ad Concilium Lateran. 
Stephaiii. iii. p. 18. Rom. 17.S5, in 4to.— Franc. Pagi Brevia- 
rium Pontif. Komanor. tom. ii. p. 374, 

6 ^* [^0 translator lias Lere incoq^orated into the text 
the long and important note [r] of the original concerning the 
cardinals. The citations and references only are tJirown into the 
notes. 

The authors who have written concerning the name, origin, 
and rights of the cardinals, are enumerated by Jo. Alb, Fabricius, 
in bis Bibliogr. Antitpiar. p. 455, 456. — Casp. Sagittarius, Introd. 
a<l Ilistoriam Ecclesinst. cap. xxix. p. 771. et Jo. And. Schniidius 
in Supplement, ji. 644 — Christ. GrypluuS, Isagoge ad Ilistoriam 
Sieculi xvii. p, 430. add to these Ludov. Thoniassini, Discipliiia 
Ecclesim Vetus et Nova, tom. i. lib. ii. cap. 115, 116. p. 616. et 
Lud. Ant. Muratori, whose learned dissertation De Origine Cardi- 
nalatus is publislied in bis Antiq. Ital. Medii tom. v. p. 156. 
VOL. II. I 1 
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CENT, factory manner, the trae origin of the office of car- 
■ dinal, and the reasons that occasioned the institu- 

tion of that order of ecclesiastics. Several learned 
men have employed much time and labour in fixing 
the sense of the word cardinal, and in illustrating 
its meaning from ancient monuments and records ; 
but, however worthy of a curious philologist thes<‘ 
roseaiT^hcs may he, yet they contribute little or 
nothing to clear uj> the [>oint in question, or to 
convey an accurate and satisfactory notion of the 
true oi'igin of the college of cardinals, and the na- 
ture of that ecclesiastical dignity. It is certain, 
that the ^vor<l cardinal, when applied to persons 
or f ilings, or more especially to the sacreil order, 
was, according to the language of the middle age, 
a term of dubious signification, and was susceptilile 
of vai’ious senses. It is also well known, that in 
former times this title was by no means peculiar 
to the priests and ministers of the church of Rome, 
but was in use in all the Latin churches, and that 
not only the secular clergy, but also the regular, 
such as abbots, canons, and monks, were cajiable. 
of this denomination, and were styled cardinals, 
though in different senses. But after the jionli- 
ficate of Alexander III. the common use of the 
term cardinal Avas gradually diminished, and it 
u as confined to such only as Avere immediately 
concerned in the election of the pope, and Avho 
had the right of suffrage in this Aveiglity matter. 
So that Avhen we inquire into the origin of the 
college of cardinals at Rome, the question is not, 
Avho they were that in the remoter periods of the 
churtdi Averc distinguishe<l, among the Latins in 
general, or at Rome in pai*ticular, from the rest ot 
the clergy, by the name of cardinals ; nor do av(; 
inquire into the proper signification of that tenn, 
»)r into the various senses in A\'hi(^h it Avas lor- 
inerly (>inployed ; the true state of tin; question is 
this : Who the ]»ersons M'cre that Nicolas II. com- 
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prchendetl under the denomination of cardinals^ cent. 
wlien lie vested in the Roman cardinals alone the 
right of electing tlie new pontiff, and excluded from v “ 
that important privilege the rest of the clergy, the 
nohility, the burgesses, and the people ? When this 
is known with certainty, then we shall have a just 
notion of the college of cardinals in its first rise, 
and shall also perceive the difference there is be- 
tween the first cardinals and those of our times. 

Now this may easily be learned from the edict of 
Nicolas II. which sets the matter in the clearest 
light. “ We have thought proper to enact (says 
the pontiff), that, upon the decease of the bishop 
of tile Roman catholic, or universal chm*ch, the 
affair of the election be treated principally and pre- 
viously to all other didiberations, among the car- 
dinal bishdtfS alone, who shall afterwards call into 
their council the cardinal clerks, and require finally 
the consent of the rest of the clergy, and the 
jieople to their election [A:].’' Here we see, that 
the pontiff divides into two classes the cardinals 
w'ho were to have the right of suffrage in the 
election of his successors, one of which he calls 
(cardinal bishops, and the other* cardinal clerks. 

Hy the former we are manifestly to understand the 
seven bishops, who belonged to the city and terri- 
tory of Rome, whom Nicolas calls, in the same 
edict, Comprovinciales Episcopi (an epithet which 
had been used before by Leo 1.), and who had 
been distinguished by the title of cardinal bishojis 
long before the present century. The words of 
Nicolas confirm this account of the matter, and 
place it beyond all possibility of contradiction ; for 

(A] Thf! pHssape.of the edict (which we have here trans- 
from Huj^o Tloriacus in Baluzii Miscell. tom. iv. p. 62.) 
runs thus in tlie orij^inal : “ Constituimus ut, oheunte hujiis Ro- 
niana; univei-snlis Ecolesiae Pontifico, iraprimiH, Cardinales Epis- 
I’opi diligontissirna Rimiil ronsideratione tractantes, mox sibi Cle- 
licofl Cardinales adhi beaut, sicque, reliquus Clerus et Populus ad 
consensum uovai electionis accedant.” 


I I ^2 
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CKNT. he declares, that by cardinal bishops he under- 
stands those to whom it belonered to consecrate 
j the pontiff elect ; “ Since the apostolic see,” ob- 
serves the papal legislator, “ cannot be under the 
jurisdiction of any superior or metropolitan [/], 
the cardinal bishops must necessarily supply the 
place of a metropolitan, and fix the elected pon- 
tiff on the summit of apostolic exaltation and em- 
pire [w].” Now it is well known, that the seven 
bishops of Rome, above mentioned, had the pri- 
vilege of consecrating the Roman pontiff. 

All these things being duly considered, shall 
immediately perceive the true nature and meaning 
of the famous edict, according to which it is inrmi- 
fest, that, upon the death of a pontiff, the cardi- 
nal' bishops were fimt to deliberate alone con- 
cerning a proper successor, and to ^famine the 
respective merit of the candidates that might pro- 
tend to this high dignity, and afterwards to <;ull 
in the cardinal clerks, not only to demand their 
counsel, but also to join with them in the eltM;- 
tion. The word clerk here bears the same souse 
with that of presbyter, and it is undeniably c(;r- 
tain that the narffe of cardinal presbyters AAas given 
to the minister of the cight-and-twenty Roman 
parishes, or principal churches. All the rest of 
the clergy, of whatever order or rank they might 
be. were, together with the people, expressly ex- 
cluded from the rigid of voting in the election of 
the pontiff’, though they Avere allowed what is called 
a negative suffrage, ami their consent was required 
to Avhat the others had done. From all Avhich it 

r 

[]/] In the consecration of a new bishop in any province, 
the metropolitan always bore the principal part ; as tlierefore tlu're 
was no metropolitan to iiistfil the pope, the cardinal bishops per- 
form^ that ceremony. 

Such aj’e the swelling aod l^mbastic terms of tbe e<]ic't : 
“ Qnia sedcs aposiolica super semetropolitanum habere non potest ; 
eardinales epwcopi nietropolatipi vice procul dubio fun^antur, qui 
^ elec^Um antistatem ad apostolici fulminis apicem provehant.” 
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• appeal’s, that the college of electors, who chose cent. 
the Roman pontiff, and who after this period 
were called cardinals in a new and unusual ac- 
cejitation of that term, consisted, according to 
their original establishment, by Nicolas II. of 
only two orders, namely, cardinal bishops and 
cardinal clerks, or pi'esb^ifi’s [i*]. 

It is necessary to observe, before we finish this 
digression, that the famous decree of Nicolas 
could not obtain the force of a law. “ It is evi- 
dent,” says Anselm, bishop of Lucca [o], “ that 
the edict of Nicolas is, and always has been, 
without the smallest degree of weight or autho- 
rity. But in affirming this, I have r^ot the 
least design to cast any reflection upon the 
blessed memory of that pontiff, or to derogate 
IVom the applause that is due to his virtues. . . . 

As a man, however, he was fallible, and, through 
the weakness that is inseparable from humanity, 
was liable to be seduced into measures that were 
inconsistent with equity and justice.” It is true. 

We mu.st therefore take care that w^be not misled by tlie 
error of Oiuiphr. Panvinius, who affirms,* tliat the caiiUnal 
bishops w'ero not added to the college of cardinals before the 
pontificate of Alexander III. Nor are we to listen to the snp- 
jMksitiou of those writers, who imagine that certain deacons were, 
from the beginning, iiieuibors of tliat college of cardinals, by 
whom tlie popes were elected. There were indeed, in the Ro- 
man chnrcli long before the edict of Nicolas, and there slill 
remain, cardinal d(*acons, c. superintendants of those churches, 
which have hospitals annexed to them, and whose revenues are 
appropriated to tlie support of the poor; but lliey were evidently 
exclud<*d from the election of the pope, which, by the eilict of 
Nicolas, was to be maile by the cardinal bishops aiul clerks alone. 

Hence we find the cardinals plainly distinguished from the dea- 
cons in the diploma that drawn up for the election of Gre- 
gory VII. to the pontificate. 

[^o] Anselmi Liiccensia lili. ii. contra Wiliertum, Antipapam, 
e( seijiioces ejus, in C'anisii Lectionib# Antiquis, tom. iii. paii I. 
p. 383. 

* iSce INfflljillen, ('oinmciit. in Oidincin Roin. p. II.?. tom. ii. Aliisri llaliri. 
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CENT, the prelate has here principally in view that part 
of the edict in which Nicolas acknowledges and 
^ y confirms the right of the emperors to ratify the 

~ ^ election of the Roman -pontiff j yet M’liat he says is 
undoubtedly tru6 of the Avhole edict in all its parts. 
For tlie seven Palatine judges [/?], who were ex- 
cluded by this decree from the important privilege 
they had formerly enjoyed of voting in the elec- 
tion to the apostolic see, complainedloudly of the 
injury that was done them, and, seconded in their 
complaints by the ’various orders of the clergy, 
and by the clamours of the army, the citizens, and 
the multitude, they declai*ed tiicir opposition to 
the execution of this edict, and gave much trouble 
and uneasiness to the cardinals, who had been 
constituted electoi's by Nicolas. To appease these 
tumults, Alexander III. augmented the college of 
the electing cardinals, by conferring that digrn'ty 
upon the prior, or arch-presbyter, of St. John 
Lateran, the arch-presbyter of Sti Peter’s and 
St. Mary Maggiore, the abbots of St. Paul’s and 
St. .Laurence without the wall, and lastly, upon 
the seven Palatine judges [g]. By this dexte- 
rous stratagem, the higher order of the clergy 
was defeated, and ceased to oppose the measures 
of the cardinal elcctoi's ; nor, indeed, could their 
opposition be of any significancy, since their 
chiefs and leaders were become membei*s of the 
sacred college instituted by Nicolas. The infe- 
rior clergy continued yet obstinate ; but tbeir 
opposition was vanquished in the same manner, 
and they were reduced to silence by the promo- 


Hjese judges were tlie Primireriusi, Spcundicerius, Arca- 
rius, Saccellarius, Protoacriniarius, Primicorius Defeiisoruni, ot 
Adminiciilator : for a particular account of whose respective 
othcea, services, and privileges, see Gra)vii Thesaurus Aiitiquit. 
Du Cange, &c. 

Cenni Pr;e*f. ad Concil. T.ateran. Sle])}mn. iii. p. 19. — 
Mabillon, Comment, ad Ord. Poman. p. 115. ex Panvinio. 
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lion of their chiefs, the cardinal deacons, to the cknt. 
dignity of electors. Who it was, wliethor Alex- 
andei’ III., or some other jiontilT, that raised the 
principal Roman deacons to the rank of cardinals, 
is not certain j but nothing is more evident than 
that the design of this promotion was to put an 
end to the murmurs and complaints of the infe- 
rior clergy, who resented highly the violation of 
their privileges. 

When the various orders of the tdergy wore 
drawn off from the opposition, it was no difficult 
matter to silence the people, and to exclude them 
from all part in the election of the pontiff. And 
accordingly, when, upon the death of Alexander 
111. it M'as proposed to choose Lucius as 

his successor, the consent and a[)prol)ation ol' the 
clergy and people, M'hich had hitherto been always 
esteemed necessary to ratify the election, were 
not so much as demanded, and the affair was 
transacted by the college of cardinals alone, who 
have continued to maintain that exclusive and im- 
portant privilege even to our times. Some writers 
affirm, that Innocent 11. had been elected in the 
same manner, by the cardinals alone, without the 
consent of the clergy or the ja^ople, several years 
before the pontificate of Lucius ; this may be 
true, but it is nothing to the purpose j for as the 
(‘h'ction of Innocent II. was irregular, it cannot 
be alleged in the case before us. 

VII. From what has been observed in the pre- 
ceding section, we may conclude, that the college 
of cardinals, and the extensive authority and im- 
portant privileges they enjoy at this day, de- 
rive their origin from the edict published at the 
request and under the pontificate of Nicolas 11. ; 

gg?" Jn the original, instead of Lucius III. we read 
Vidor ITL wliich was certainly a mistake of inadvertency in tlie 
learned author. 

[6’3 See Pagi J3re\iar. i^mtif. Ilumanor. toui. ii. p. Glo, 
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CENT, that, under the title of cardinals, this pontiff coin- 
prehended the seven Roman bishops, who were 
PAitr It. j^g jjjg suffragans, and of whom the 

bishop of Ostia was the chief, as also the eight 
and twenty ministers, who had inspection over 
the principal Rorrtan churches ; and that to these 
were added, in process of time, under Alexaii- 
dcr III. and other pontiffs, new members, in 
order to appease the resentment of those who 
looked upon themselves as injured by the edict 
of Nicolas, and also to answer other purposes ot 
ecclesiastical policy. We see, also, from an at- 
tentive view of this matter, that thougli the 
high order of purpled prelates, commonly called 
liardinals, had its rise in the eleventh century, yet 
it does not seem to have acquired the stable and 
undisputed authority of a legal counsel before 
the following age and the pontificate of Alex- 
ander III. 

VIII. Though Nicolas II. had expressly ac- 
knowledged and confirmed in his edict the right 
of the emperor to ratify by bis consent the elec- 
tion of the pontiff ; his eyes were no sooner 
closed, than the Romans, at the instigation of 
Hildebrand, archdeacon, and aftenvards bishop ot 
Rome, violated this imperial privilege in the 
most presumptuous manner. For they not only 
elected to the pontificate Anselm, bishop of 
Lucca, who assumed the name of Alexander II., 
but also solemnly installed him in that high 
office without so much as consulting the eni- 
peror Henry IV., or giving him the least in- 
formation of the matter. Agnes, the mother ot 
the young emperor, no sooner received an ac- 
count of this irregular transaction by the bishops 
of Lombardy, to whom the election of Anselm 
was extremely disagreeable, than she ^senibled 
a ^uncil at BasU, and, in order to maintain the 
authority of her son, who was yet a minor, 
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. caused Cadolaus, bisliop of Paima, to be created cent. 
pontiff under the title of Ilonorius II. Hence 
arose a long and furious contest betivecu the two i 
rival pontiffs, who maintained their respective pre- 
t(!nsion8 by the force of arms, and presented a 
scene of bloodshed and horror in the church of 
Christ, which was designed to be the centre of 
chai-ity and peace. In this violent contention 
Alexander triumphed, though he coidd never en- 
gage his obstinate adversary to desist from his 
j)retensions 

IX. This contest, indeed, was of little con- iiiuiebmiw} 
sec,nence when viewed in comparison with the 
dreadful (commotions which Hildebrand, who 
succeeded Alexander, and assumed the name of 
Gregory VII. excited both in church and state, 
and nourished and fomented until the end of his 
days. This vehement pontiff, who was a Tuscan, 
born of mean parents, rose by various steps, 
from the obscure station of a monk of Clugni, to 
the rank of archdeacon in the Roman ctnir<;h, 
and from the time of Leo IX. who treated him 
with peculiar marks of distinction, was accus- 
tomed to govern the Roman pontiffs by his coun- 
sels, which had acquired the highest degree of in- 
fluence and autlxn’ity. In the year 107^, and 
the same day that Alexander was interred, he 
was raised to the pontificate by the unanimous 
suffrages of the cardinals, bishops, abbots, monks, 
and j)Cople, and, consequently, without any re- 
gard b(‘ing paid to the edict of Nicolas II. and 
his election was confirmed by the approbation 
and consent of Hemy IV. king of the Romans, 
to whom ambassadors had been sent for that jnir- 
]>ose. This prince, indeed, had soon reason to 

Fcnlin. IJ^hclli Italia Sacra, tom. ii. p. 166. — »To. Jac. 

Mat^covius, Dc Rebus Imperii sub Henrico IV* et V. lib. i. p. 7. 

— Franc. Fa;:'! Rreviar. Poiitificum Komanor. tom. ii. p. 385. — 

Muratori Annali d ltalia, tom. vi. p. 214. 
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CENT, repent of the consent he liad given to an election, 
which became so prejudicial to his own authority, 
so fatal to the interests and liberties of the church, 
and so detrimental, in general, to the sovereignty 
and independence of kingdoms and empires [/(_|. 
Hildebrand was a man of uncommon genius, 
whose ambition in forming the most arduous pro- 
jects was equalled by his dextei'ity in bringing 
them into execution ; sagacious, crafty, and in- 
trepid, nothing could escape his penetration, 
defeat his stratagems, or daunt his courage ; 
haughty and arrogant beyond all measure ; obsti- 
nate, impetuous, and intractable j he looked up 
to the summit of univei’sal empire with a wishful 
eye, and laboured up the steep ascent with unin- 
terrupted ardour, and invincible persevcnance ; 
void of all principle, and destitute of every pious 
and virtuous feeling, he suffered little restraint in 
his audacious pursuits, from the dictates of reli- 
gion or the remonstrances of conscience. Such 
was the character of Hildebrand, and his conduct 
was eveiy way suitable to it j for no sooner did 
he find himself in the papal chair, than he dis- 
played to the world the most odious marks of his 
tyrannic ambition. Not contented to enlarge the 
jurisdiction, and to augment the opulence of the 
sec of Rome, he laboured indefatigably to render 
the universal churish subject to the despotic go- 

[w] The writers who have given the amplest accounts of 
the life and exploits oi Gregory VII. are enumerated by 
('a8p. Sagittarius, in his Ihtrod. ad Hist. Ecclesiatit. tom. 1. 
p. 687. and ]>y And. ScliinldiuH, in Ids Supplement, tom. ii. 
p. 627. — See also the Acta Sanctor. tom. v. Maii ad d. xxv. 
p. 3GS. and IMabillou, Acta Sanctor. Onliji. Benedicti Ssrcul. 
vi. p. 406. Add to these the Life of Gregory VII. published 
at Tranefort in the year J 7 10, by Just. Christopher Dilhniar, 
as-^so the autlioTs who Iiave written the history of the con- 
te.sts that between the Empire and the Hierarchy of 

of the wars that were occasioned by the. disputes 
concerning Investitures. 
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‘ vcrnmcnt and the arbitrary power of the pontitF cent. 
alone, to dissolve the jui'isdiction which kings and 
emperors had hitherto exercised over the various 
orders of the clergy, and to exclude them from 
all part* in the management or distribution of the 
revenues of the church. Nay, this outrageous 
pontiff M’'ent still farther, and impiously attempted 
to submit to his jurisdiction the emperors, kings, 
and princes of the earth, and to render their do- 
minions tributary to the see of Rome. Such were 
the pious and apostolic exploits that employed the 
activity of Gregory VII. during his whole life, 
and which rendere his pontificate a continual scene 
of tumult and bloodshed. Were it necessary to 
bring any further proofs of his tyranny and arro- 
gance, his fierce impetuosity and boundless ambi- 
tion, we might appeal to those famous sentences, 
which are generally called, after him, the dictates 
of Hildebrand, and which show, in a lively man- 
ner, the spirit and character of this restless pon- 
tiff 


[in'] Dictatus Hildebraiidiiii. By tliese are iinderstoo<l 
twenty-seven apoplitfiegms, or short sentences, relating to 
the supreme authority of the Roman pontitfs over the uni- 
versal cliurch, and the kingdoms of the world, which are to 
In* found in the second book of the Epistles of Gi'egory VII. 
Ix'tween tlu; fifty-fifth and the fifty-sixth Epistle, wilder the 
title of Dictatus Papae, i, e. Dictates of the Pope. See Har- 
duini Concilia, tom. vi. part I. p. 1304-, and the vaiious 
writers of ^Ecclesiastical History. Baron iu.s Lupus, * and 
otlier historians, who have signalized, upon all occasions, 
their vehement attachment to the Roman pontiffs, maintain, 
that these Dictates were drawn up by Gregory VII. and pro- 
posed as laws in a certain council; and hence the Protestant 
writers have ventured to attribute them to Hildebrand. But 
the learned John Launoy, Natalis Alexander, Anthony f and 
Francis Pagi, J Elias du Pin, and other authora of note, 

♦ Lupus, in Ills NotiB et Dissertationcs in Concilia, tom. vi. op]% p. 164. 
lias givou us an ample commentary on the Dictates of Hildebrand, which 
he lookb upon as both authentic and sacred, 
f See Anion. P.igi Critica in IWoniurn. 
i See Franc. Pagi Previar. Ponlif. Roman, turn. ii. p. 473. 
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CENT. X. Under the pontificate of Hildebrand, the 
face of the Latin church was entirely changed, 
its government subverted, and the most impor- 
valuable of those rights and privileges 
pioal* that had been formerly vested in its councils, bi- 
shops, and sacred colleges, were usurped by the 
greedy pontiff. It is, however, to be observed, 
that the weight of this tyrannic usurpation did 
not fall equally upon all the European provinces ; 
several of these provinces preserved some remains 
of their ancient liberty and independence, in the 

ai)irm in the most positive manner that these sentences, or dic- 
tates, were a downright forgery imposed upon tlie world under 
the name of Gregory, by some pei-fidious impostor, who proposed 
thereby to flatter the Roman pontiffs in their ambitious preten- 
sions. As a proof of this assertion, they observe, tliat while 
some of these sentences express indeed in a lively manner the 
ambitious spirit of Gr^ory, there are others which appear en- 
tirely opposite to the sentiments of that pontiff', as they are 
delivered in several parts of his Epistles. The Frencli writers 
have important reasons (which it is not necessary to mention 
liere) for affirming that no Roman pontiff ever presumed to 
speak of the papal powfu* aiul jurisdiction in such aiTogant terms 
as are here put into the mouth of Gregory. It may be easily 
gninted, that these sentences, in their present form, are not the 
composition of this famous pontiff ; for many of them are ob- 
scure, and they are all thrown together without the least order, 
method, or connexion, 'snd it is not to be imagined, that a man 
of such genius, as Gregory discovered, would have neglected 
either perspicuity or precision, in desciibing the authority, and 
fixing what he looked upon to be the rights and privileges of 
the hisliops of Rome. Rut, notwithstanding all this, if we con- 
sider the matter of these sentences, we shall be entirely persuad- 
ed that tliey belong originally to Hildebrand, since we find the 
greatest part of them repeated word lor word in several phices 
in his Epistles, atid since such of tliem as appear inconsistent 
with some passages in these Epistles are not 80 in reality, but 
may be easily explaine<l in perfect confoiinity with what they 
ar«» said to contradict, 'llie most probable account of the inat- 
tei seem.s to be this ; That some mean author extracted these 
bcutences, partly from the epistles of Gregoiy that are yet ex- 
tant, partly from .those that have perished in the ruins of time, 
aiMl.|iijblihiied them in the form in which they now appear, with- 
out judgment or method. 
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.possession of which a variety of circumstances cent. 
happiiy concurred to maintain them. 

But, as we insinuated above, the views of Hil- 
debrand were not confined to the erection of an 
absolute and universal monarchy in the church ; 
they aimed also at the establishment of a civil 
monarchy equally extensive and despotic ; and 
this aspiring pontiff, after having drawn up a sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical canons for the government of 
the church, would have introduced also a new 
code of political laws, had he been permitted to 
execute the plan he had formed. His puipose was 
to engage in the bonds of fidelity and allegiance to 
St. Peter, i. e. to the Roman pontiffs, all the kings 
and princes of the earth, and to. establish at Rome 
an annual assembly of bishops, by whom the con- 
tests tliat might arise between kingdoms or sove- 
i-eign states were to be decided, the rights and 
pretensions of princes to be examined, and the fate 
of nations and empires to be determined. 'I’his 
ambitious project met, however, with the warmest 
opposition, particularly from the vigilance and re- 
solution of the emperors, and also from the Bri- 
tish and French monai'chs [x3. 

TImt Hildebrand laid this audacious plan is 
undoubtedly evident, both from his own epistles, 
and also from other authentic records of anti- 
quity. The nature of the oath which he di'ew up 
for the king or emperor of the Romans, from 
whom he demanded a profession of subjection and 
allegiance [y] shows abundantly tlie arrogance of 

[a:] Tlie long note f in tlie original, which contains 
the anihitloufl exploits of Hildebrand, is inserted in the following 
paragraph, except the citations, which are thrown into notes, 

Cy] ninth book of his epistles, Epist. iii. The form 

of the oath runs thus; “ Ah hac hora et deineeps fidelis ero 
per i-ftctain lidem B. Petro Apoatolo, ejusque Tu^aiio Papw 
(iregorio . , . . et (|uodcunque ipse Papa prjBceperit sah his 
videlicet verbis: feii veram obkdientiam, fideliter, sicut 
4 ^- 
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CENT, his pretensions. But his conduct towards the 
kingdom of France is worthy of particular notice, 
y It is well known, that whatever dignity and do- 
minion the popes enjoyed was originally derived 
from the kingdom of France, or, which is the 
same thing, from the princes of that nation ; and 
yet Hildebrand, or (as we shall hereafter entitle 
him) Gregory VIT. pretentled that the kingdom 
of France was tributary to the see of Rome, and 
commanded his legates to demand yearly, in the 
most solemn manner, the payment of that tri- 
bute ; their demands, however, were treated 
with contempt, and the tribute was never either 
acknowledged or offered. Nothing can be more 
insolent than the language in which Gregorj'^ ad- 
dressed himself to Philip I. king of Franco, to 
whom he recommended an humble and obliging 
carriage, from this consideration, that both his 
kingdom and his soul were under the dominion of 
St. Peter (/. e. his vicar the Roman pontiff), who 
had the power to bind and to loose him, both in 
beaven and upon earth [«■/]. Nothing escaped 
the all-grasping ambition of Gregory ; he pre- 
tended that Saxony was a feudal tenure held in 
subjection to the see of Rome, to which it ha<l 
been formerly yielded by Charlemagne as a 

oportet Christianuni, observabo. Et oo die, qiuuulo euiri 
primitus videro, fidelit^T per rnanus ineas miles Saricti Petri 
fit iLLiiJs efb'ciat/’ What is thi.s else than a Tormal oath of 
alle^nance ? 

[cH Epist. lib. viii. ep. xxiii. in Hardnin's Concilia, toin. vi. 
p. 1476. “ Dicemliim autem est omnibus (iallis et per vei'ifni 
obedientlam prsef'ipienduin, nt unaqua^qiie donnis saltoni ununi 
denanuin armiiatim solvat Jleato Petio, «i etini recogiioscant 
patreiii et pastorein ftiiuin more antiquo. * Every one Icnow'.s 
tliat tlie demand that was made with the form, irer verarn obe- 
dientiani, was supposed to oblijre indispen.sibly. 

{a] Lib. vii. epist. xx. in Harduin’s Concilia, tom. vi. p. 14()B. 

“ Maxiine enitere ut B. Petruin, in cujus potestate est rejriniin 
t 'ltim et anima tiia, qui te potest in cudo et in term lipare et 
ahsolvere, ti!)i fwda*! tlebitoroiii.’' 
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. pious offering to St. Peter. He extended also cent. 
his pretensions to the kingdom of Spain, main- 
taining, in one of his letters [5], tliat it was the 
ju'operty of the apostolic see from the earliest 
times of the church, yet acknowledging in an- 
other [e], that the transaction hy which the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter had acquired this property, 
had been lost among other ancient records. His 
claims, however, were more respected in Spain 
than they had been in France ; for it is proved 
most evidently by authentic recoi’ds, that the 
king of Arragon, and Bernhard, count of B(‘- 
salu, gave a favourable answer to the denrands of 
(h'egory, and paid him regularly an annual tri- 
bute [r/ 3 ; and their example was followed by 
other Spanish princes, as we could show, were it 
necessary, by a variety of arguments. The des- 
potic views of this lordly pontiff were attended 
with less success in England than in any other 
country. William the Conqueror was a prince 
of great spirit and resolution, extremely jealous of 
his ri^ts, and tenacious of the prerogatives he 
enjoyed as a sovereign and independent monarch ; 
and accordingly, when Gregory Avrote him a let- 
ter demanding the arrears of the Peter-pence [e]. 


[_h'] Lib. X. ep. vii. ‘‘ Refyniim Hispanise ab jintiqHo proprii 
juris 8. Petri fuisso et soli Apostolicaa sedi ex lequo pertinere.’' 

Lib. X. epist. xxviii. 

[d^ JSee Petrus de Marca, Ilistoire de Bearn, lib. iv. p. 331, 
3:Li. 

[e] Peter-pence (so called from its being collected on 
the festival of 8t. Peter in Vinculis) was an ancitmt tax of a 
penny on each house, first grantetl in the year 725, by Ina, 
Iving of tbe West Saxons, for the establishment and support 
of }iM English college at Home, and afterwards extended, in 
the year 794, by Ofta, over all Mercia and East Anglia. In 
process of time it became a standing and general tax through- 
out all England ; and though it was for some time applied to 
the support of the English college, according to its original 
dedgri, tlie ])opes found means to appropriate it to themselves. 
It was eonfirnuMl by the laws of, .Canute, Edward the Cou- 
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CENT, and at the same time summoning him to do ho- 
mage for the kingdom of England, as a fief of the 
apostolic see. William gi'anted the fonner, but 
refused tlie latter with a noble obstinacy, de- 
clainng that he held his kingdom of God only 
and his own sword. Obliged to yield to the ob- 
stinacy of the English monarch, whose name 
struck terror into the boldest hearts, the restless 
pontiff addressed his imperious mandates where 
he imagined they would be received with more 
facility. He wrote circular letters to all the most 
powerful German princes to Geusa, king of 
Hungary [^A], and Sueno, or Swein, king of 
Denmark [i], soliciting them to make a solemn 
grant of their kingdoms and territories to the 
prince of the apostles, and to hold them under 
the jurisdiction of his vicar at Rome, as fiefs of the 
apostolic see. What success attended his de- 
mands upon these princes, we cannot say ; but 
certain it is, that in several places his efforts were 


feasor, William the Conqueror, &c. and was never totally 
abolished till the reign of Henry VIII, 

[y*] Tho letter of William is extant in the IMiscellanea of 
I3aluzius, tom. vii. p. 127. as also in Collier’s Ecclesiastiral 
History, in the Collection of Records, at the end of the first 
volume, p. 713. No, 12. Hubertus legatus tuns (says the 
n^solute monarch to the audacious pontiff) adnionuit me, 
quatenuR tibi et siiccessoribus tuis fidelitatem facereiii, (*t dc* 
pecunia, quam aiitecessores mei ad ecclesiam niitlere sole- 
barit, melius cogitarero. Unum adiniai, alteruin non admisi. 
FiDELITATEM FACERE, NOhUI NEC VOLO,” &C. 

See in Harduin b Concilia, his famous letter (lih. ix. 
epist. iii.) to the bishop of Padua, exhorting him to engage 
Welpho, duke of Bavaria, and oUier German princes, to sub- 
mit themselves and their dominions to tiio apostolic jurisdic- 
tion. “ Adiuonere te volumus (says the pontiff) Ducem 
Welphonem, ut fidelitatem B. Petro fnciat . . . Ilium eiiim 
totum in gremio Beati Petri collocare desideramus ot ail ejos 
servitium specialitcr provocarc. Quam voluntatem t>i in eo, 
vel etiam in aliis potentibus viris araore B. Petri ductis 
**ognoveiis, ut perficiant elabora.** 

[4] Lib. ii, ep- Ixx. 


[a] Lib. ii. ep. Ii. 
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. and his modest proposals were received cknt. 

with tiu! utmost docility and zeal. The son of 
Demetrius, king of the llussians, set out for " 
Home, ill consequence of the pontiff’s letter 
in order to obtain, as a gift from St. Peter, by the 
hands of Gregory, after professing his suhjeef ion 
and allegiance to the prince of the apostles, the 
kingdom, which was to devolve to him u})on the 
death of his father ; and his pious request was 
ri'adily granted by the officious pope, who was 
extriuncly liberal of what diil not belong to him. 
Demeti-iiis Suinimer, duke of Croatia and Dal- 
matia, was raised to the rank and prerogatives of 
royalty by the same pontiff in the year loyti, and 
solemnly proclaimed king by his legate at Salona, 

U|)on condition that he should pay an annual tri- 
Imte of two hundred jiieces of gold to St. Peter at 
every Easter festival [/]. This hold step was in- 
jurious to the authority of tlie emperors of Con- 
stantinople, who, before this time, comprehended 
the province of Croatia within the limits of their 
sovereignty. The kingdom of Poland became 
also the olijcct of Gregory’s ambition, and a fa- 
voui’able occasion was offered for the execution 
of his iniquitous views ; for Basilaus II. having 
assassinated Stanislaus, bishop of CracoAv, the 
jiontiff not only excommunicated him Avith all the 
circumstances of infamy that he could invent, but 
also pulh'd him from his throne, dissolved the 
oath of allegiance Avhich his subjects had taken, 
and, by an express and imperious edict, prohibit- 
ed the nobles and clergy of Poland from electing a 
ncAv king Avithout the consent of the Roman pon- 
tiff [/«]. Many more examples might be alleged 
of the phrenetic ambition of Gregory, but those 

[A] Lib. ii. pp. Ixxiv. 

f/j Soe Du Mont, Corps Diplomatique, tom. i. part I. n. 88. 
p. 53.... Jo. Lucius, De Kogno Dalmati®, lib. ii. p. 85. 

[w] 8ee Dbigossi Histor. Polon. tom, i. p. 295. 

VOL. II. K K 
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CENT, whicli have boon already mentioned are sufficient 
PA u r II *^xeite the ijidignation of every impartial reader. 

j Had the sut;cess of tliat pontiff bc'cn equal to the 
extent of his insolent views, all the kingdoms of 
I'jurope would have been this day tributary to the 
Homan sec;, and its princes the soldiers or vassals 
of St. Peter, in the person ol‘ his pr<;t('nded vicar 
U}>on earth. But though his most important pro- 
jects wc're inetfectual, yed many of his attempts 
W('ro crowned witli a favourable issue ; for, froin 
the time of his ])ontifieate, the face of Europe' un- 
derwent a considerable change, and the ]>reroga- 
tives of the emperors and other sovereign princes 
wove, much diminished. It was, particulaily, un- 
der the administration of Gregory, that the em- 
pei’ors were deprived of the }»rivilege of ratifying, 
i>y their consent, tlx* election of the Roman pon- 
tiff’ ; a privilege of no small importance, and 
Avhich as yet tlx'y ha.ve nev<*r recovered. 

XI. The zeal and activity which (h-egory em- 
ployed in extending the jurisdiction of tlx* Homan 
see, aixl enriching tlx; patrirnony of St. Peter, 
Jix't, TX) wlx;r(*, with such remarkiible succ(*ss as 
in Italy. His intimate familiarity with Mathilda, 
the daughter of Bonifai'e, duke of Tuscany, and 
tlx; nx>st powerful aixl o[>ulent princess in that 
countiy (who found by (*x})erieix;e that neitlx*r 
ambition nor grace had (*xtinguished the t('nd<*r 
])assi<)ns in the h<*art of (jregoiy), contrihut(*d 
much to this success j for he engaged that prin- 
<*ess, after tlx* death of her husband Godfrc'y, 
duke of Lori’ain, and her mother Beatrix, whi<;h 
hap]x*ned in tlic years 107() and 1()77 j to s<*ttle 
all her possessions in Italy and elsewhere ujion tlx* 
<!hurch of Honx*, and thus to appoint St. Peter 
and his prel(*ixl(*d vicar the heirs of her immense 
treasures. This rich donation was, indeed, c(>n- 
siderably invalidated by tlx* secmxt marriage, 
which Mathilda contracted, in the year 1089, 
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. with Wolph, or Guelph, the son of the duke of cent. 
Baviu’ia, and tliat with tlie consent of the Roman ^ 
pontiff, Urban II. She, however, renewed it in y. 
a solemn manner in the year llO'sJ, about seven 
years after her separation from her second hus- 
band, by which she beciaine again sole mistress of 
her vast possessions [«]. But, notwithstanding 
this new act, the Roman pontiffs did not remain 
in the peaceful possession of this s])lendid iidierit- 
uncc. It was warmly and powerfully disputed, 
fij-st by the emperor Henry V. and afterwards by 
several other princes; nor were the j)ontilfs so suc- 
cessful in this contest as to preserve the whole 
inheritance, though, after various struggles and 
efforts, they remained in the possession of a con- 
siderable part of it, which they still enjoy [«]. 


[ 9 ?^ Tli^ lifo and exploits of this heroic princess (who was one 
of the strong<‘st Inilwarks of tfie Roman clmrch against the power 
of the fnnperors, and tlie most ttmder and obedient of all the spi- 
ritnal daiii»ht(‘rs of Cjre^ory Vli.) lias been written by Rened. 
Lnchiims, Domin. INIellinus, Felix Contelorius, Julius de Puteo, 
but more anijily by Francis Maria Florent, in bis Records con- 
cerniiif^ the Countess Mathilda, written in Italian, and Bened. 
Bacbiiiiiis, in liis Historia Monasterii Podalironiinsis. The fa- 
mous Leibnitz, in bis Senptoris Brunsvic. tom. i. p. 629. and 
faid. Ant. Mnratori, in bis i^criptores Renini Italic, tom. v. p. 
3:h), have publisliod, with annolatioii.s, the ancient bistorios of 
tbo life of Matliilda, composed by JJonizo, anti another writer, 
whose name is unknown, toget!it*r with the copy of tlie second 
act of cession, by wbicli that princess conlirmed bor former grant 
to the clmrcli of Rome. We may add here, that nolbing ndat- 
ing to this extraordinary woman is more Avorlby of pi*rnsal than 
tbc accounts tbnt wo find of her, and her second husband, in the 
OrigiiK's Guelphicw, tom. i. lib. iii. cap. v, p. 444. et tom. ii. lib. 
vi. cap. iii. p. 303. 

[o] Many learned men conclude from the very act by tvliich 
this lionation was confirmed to the see of Rome, that Mathilda 
comprehended in this donation only her allodial possessions, and 
not the terrifories which she held as 6ofs of the empire, such as 
tlie inarquisate of 'ruscany. and Uie duchy of Siioleto. For tlie 
words of the act run thus; Ego Matbildis . . . dedi et obtuli 
ecclesiai S. Petri . . . omnia mea bona jure proprietario, tarn qua? 

K K y 
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XII. The plan that Grcgoiy had formed for 
raising tljo church above all human authority, to 
a state of perfect supremacy and independence, 
had many kinds of opposition to encwintei', hut 
none more unsurmountahlc than that which arose 
from the turn reigning vices of concubinage and 


tunc Iifibuovam, qiiam oa, quio in anlt*a ac<|ui‘^itiira ppiiin, sjvt* juro 
siicppssioni'^, sivc* alio quotMirujiK^ jiin* tul nn* portiiicanl.” iSpt* 
the Orloiiios Cjiu^lphica*, tom. i. lili. iii. ]>. 118. Ihit it is inucli 
to he qiKjstioiiod, whether this (list inet ion is so evident as is pre- 
t(*nd<‘d. For tin; words ‘‘ jnn* proprit'lario,” fVoin wliieli it is 
inferred that Mathilda disjxt.sed of only her allodial j>(/ss(‘ssions 
in fav(Mir of Si. i^eler, do not, in my ejiinion, relate to the pos- 
sessions of th(^ t<‘statrix, hut to the nalun* of tlx* ^ift, and must 
h(* interpn'ted in conjunetion with the pr(‘eedini^ v(.‘rhs, “ dedi (‘t 
ohtuli.’’ For the jwint'c'ss does not say, dedi omnia hona tjiiai 
jure ])roprietario possideo et halxm,” ?. €• 1 have granted that 

part of niy property whieh I hold hy a suprenie and indc^pendeiit 
right, ’ in which case the opinion of the learned men above-nien- 
tioiu (1 would he W(dl hmiuied, hut she says, “ dedi omnia hona 
im^a ecelesiie proprietario,” i. e. my will is, lliat the chiireli 
shall possess as its own property tlie inheritance* 1 have h*ft it.” 
Jlesid(*s, the following words manifestly show that tlu! oj)inioii 
of the.se l(*arned m(‘ii is dihstituu? of all foundation ; since Ma- 
thilda could not possibly add, “ sive jure successionis, sive alio 
(pmeuiupie jure ad me pertineaut,” e. “ 1 grant all my posses- 
sion^, under whatever title 1 enjoy them, whelln*!* hy rigdit of 
.su(M‘esslon, or hy any oth(*r right,” ike, liad she designed to con- 
fnn*. her donation to In r allodial possessions. Certain it is, that 
ji. this ample grant sh, excepts no particular part of her property, 
hut evidently conipndiends in it ln*r whoh* substance. If it he 
objected t(» this, that the Roman pontiti’s nev^r allirmed that the 
fiefs (»f the empire, which Mathilda poss<*ss(‘d, W(‘re compre- 
herwled in this grant to their church, and iJiat they only claimed 
her allodial and indepiJinient possessions ; I answer, hy question- 
ing me fact, cilice many circumsiaiices concur to jirove, that 
th(‘se pOTitiifs clitimed the nhole substance of Mathilda, all her 
possesshxis, without exception, as their vUidouhted right. Rut 
suppo-^e for a monu'i.t that the rase was (oherwi.si*, and that the 
Roman church had m*ver made such an iiniv(‘rsal claim, this 
would, hy no moans, invalidate the opinion I lune . maintain ; 
since the (pu^sllon under (jonsideration is not, liow far th«^ Homan 
pontifis may have moderated their pret-ensions to the t(‘]Titories 
(‘f Mathilda, hut what i« the tiuo and genuine seiibo of the words 
in Avhich lier donation ia expressed. 
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‘ simony, tliat had iiifoctod tlie ivhole body of tlic cent. 
Eurojiean clergy. The iioinau poiitilTs from llu' 
time of Steplien IX. had eombated, with z('al 
and vehemence, tliesc monstrous vices but 

[ 7 ;] IMonstrouH vices wc may justly call them. Foi* thouali 
it 1)0 true, that in the methods Grej^ory took to (‘xtirpato these 
vices, he violat(*<l not only the ItTvvs of relisyion, hut also the 
dictates of natural equity anil justice, and, under the mask of a 
j)ious zeal, committed the most (‘rying and aboininahle enor- 
mities ; yet it is certain, on the other hand, Unit tlu‘se vir<*s 
produced the most unhappy ellects both in cluiirh and 
and that the suppression of them was now heconie absolutely 
necc*ssary. Tln*re wer(', indeed, among the ( lergy s(‘veral men 
of piety and virtue, who lived in the bonds of wedlock, and 
thc!se Gregory ought to hav’e spared. Ilut there was also a 
prodigious number of ecclesiastics throughout Europe, not only 
of priests and canons, hut also of monks, who livid la the honds 
of a criminal love, kept, umlcT tlie title of wives, mistresses, 

Avhich they dismis.sed at pleasure, to enjoy the sweets of a 
lieemt ions 'variety, and u ho not only spent, in the most profnsi* 
and scandalous maimer, the revenues and treasun*s of the 
rhnrches and conveiits to wliich they b(‘long<‘d, hut evam di.sfri- 
hiited a great part of them ainoug their bastards. As to the 
viee of simony, its univc'rsal extent and its pernicious fruits 
appear evidently from those records, which the Benedictine 
Tnoid\s have published in sev(*ral places of their (iallia Chnstiana, 
not to mention a multitude of otluM’ aiichmt pnpi.-rs to the saun* 
purpose. One or two e.xamples will he sullicient to giv'C the 
reader an idea of this mattmx We find the first volume of tin* 
admirable woik now ineniioned (in the Append. Document, p. 

.5.) a ])ublic act by which Bernard a vi‘<co^ll»^ and Frotenus bi- 
shop of Alby, grant, or latber sell, openly ro Bernard Aiinnid 
and bis son tin* bisbojnie of Alby, ics(*r\iiig to tbemsehes a 
(‘o.Mviderabb* part of bis re\i‘nues. This act is fijlloweci by 
aiiotber, in wliicb count l^ontius be,'piealbs to bis wifi* tin* sann* 
bishopric of Alby in tin* fi’llowing terms: Ego Fontius <lono 

tibi dilert:e spimsu* me.-e <*piscoj)aluin All/noismn — cum ip*'a 
ecclesia el cum onmi adjaceiitia sua — ct !ucili<“tatem <le 
e[M^coj)alu Ncmau'.o — et nn'dietalein de abbatia Sli. /Egidii — 

[)osi obitiim tiiuni nunanc'at i])sius alodis ad iiifaiitv's qui di* 

UK* ciunt creati. ’ — In tin* second volume of t|je same learinnl 
Avork, (in tin* App<Mnl. Document, j). 1 7:i.) ibi'n* is a letter 
ol* llie clergy of I^imoges, b(‘-eeebiiig Wllbam, count of \(jui- 
taiii, not to sell llie bi-slurpiic, but to give them a ])a^to!^ and 
not a devonier of tin* ihn k. '■* Bo'-auius tu.un ]ticniirni. m 
pio])fei muiidlalc lucnne ai'icLi' !^U. Su plui.u Ui' ui'i. ijui.- 
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CENT. M'ithout success, as they were becouie too invete- 
and too universal to be extirpated without 
' tin; gi'catest difficulty and the most extraordinary 
efforts. Accordingly Gregory, in the year 1()7'1'». 
which was the second of his pontificate, exerted 
himself with much more vigour than his prede- 
cessors had done in oj>position to the vices already 
mentioned. I’or this purpose he assembled a 
council at Rome, in ^vhich all the laws of the for- 
mer pontiffs agJtinst simony were renewed and con- 
firmed, and the buying or selling ecclesiastical be- 
nefices ])rohibited in the strictest and severest 
manner. It was also decreed in the same council, 
that the sacerdotal order should abstain from mar- 
riage ; and that such of them as had already 
wives, or concubines, should immediately dismiss 
them, or quit the priestly office. These decrees 
were accompanied with circular letters, nrote by 
the pontiff to all the Eurojican bishops, enjoining 
the strictest obedience to the decisions of this so- 
lemn council, under the severest penalties. Gre- 
gory did not stop here, but sent ambassadors into 
Germany to Henry IV. king of the Homans, in 


si til vendis episcopaliji, ipse nostra niandiicahit coininunia.. .. 
Mitte nobis ovium cnvtodeni, non devoratorern.” Adeniar, vis- 
count of Limoges, laments (tom. ii. p. 179.) tfiat “ he himself 
had formerly made trtdhe of the cure of soids by selling benefices 
to simouiacal abbots.'’ The harefact*d inipudenct? of the sacerdo- 
tal orders, in buying and selling henefices, exceeded all measure, 
and almost all credibilir-, . And tliey carried matters so far as to 
justify that abouunabie traffic, as may be seen in a remarkahlo 
passage in tlie Apologeticum of Abho, which is added by Pitliou, 
to the Codex. Can. Ecclewai liomanm ; this passage, which de- 
serves to be quoted, is as follows: “ Nihii pene ad ecclcMiarn j)or- 
tinere videtur, quod ad ])retiniri non largiatur, scilicet episcopatus, 
presbyteratUH, diaconHtu‘^, et aliqui ininores gradiis, archidiacona- 
tus quoque, decania, piiepositura, thesauri custodia, haptisteriuin 
— ct hiijusmodi negotiatores, suhdola responsionc solcnt astrnere, 
non Re emere henedictionem, quapercipitnr gratia Spirit us Sancti, 
sed vtiA eM-lesiaiuin vel poasessiones e})iscopi.” An acute dis- 
tinction tiuly! 
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• oi-der to engine tliat prince to summon a council cknt. 
for the trial and ])unislnncnt of such ecclesiastics 
as had been hitherto guilty of simoniacal practices. 

Xlll. These decrees, whiclnverc in part 
able and just, and which were, in every respect, pr,',. mi 
conformable with the notions of religion that'' 
prevailed in this age, were looked upon by theap”ii'st 
people as highly salutary, since they n'ndored a"^ 
free election, and not a mercenary [iinrliase, the iiuc Imicii 
way to ecclesiastical promotion, and obliged tluO""*''*'^'- 
ju'ic'sls to abstain from marriage, which was ab- 
surdly (M)nsidercd as inconsistent with the sanc- 
tity of their oflice*. Vet both these decrees were 
attiMidcd with the most deplorable tumults and 
dissi'iisions, and were fruitful, in tlu'ir conse- 
((ucucc's, of imnuuerable calamities. IS’o sooner 
was the law concerning the celibacy of the ch'i gy 
piildished, than the priests, in the several pro- 
vinces of Europe, who lived in the bonds of mar- 
riage witli lawful wives, or of lascivionsiiess with 
hire<l concubines [</], complained loudly of the 

[(f] All tlio liistonuns who ^ivo nn arcount of tliis ('(‘iitiiry 
iiKMitioii th(* tiinmltH oxcilotl l)y such prii'sts ;is wwe n*sol\(Ml 
to contiiiuo with their wivt's or eoncultines. lor hu uccount 
of th(» s(‘(litionfi which arose in (jonnany, upon tins oceiision, 
see Sij^oniiis !)(» IleLoio iMlia*, lib. ix. ]). r);>7. tom. ii. a.^ iiKo 
'rengiia^t'l's Colleetio Veter. Monument.]). 1.). 17. 51. ’^J’lntse 
that the ])rit;sts exeitetl in ICnghunl are nn‘iitionotl hy iM. Paris, 
in hrs llistor. Major, lib. i. p. 7. The tumults occivsioiied by 
the same reason in tho Beli^ic and Gallie jirovinces are dt*- 
serl!>e(l in tin? Pjiistola Glericorum Tameraren«!ium ad liemense.s 
pio uxorihns sui.s, puhlisljetl in Mahillon’s Aimal. Ihmedietin. 
tom. V. p, 631', and in tlie Kpislola Novionnmsium Clerieorum 
ad CamertUMmses, piiltlished in Mabillon’s Museum Italiciim, 
torn. i. p. \'2H. Great was the flame whieh the laws of Gro- 
^u)ry exeitt*d in Italy, and ])articulaily in tlu' provinee of Milan, 
of whiei) we have an ample relation, f»iveii by Arnulph and 
Jiamlulpli, two Milanese historians, whose works art' published 
witli annotations, hy Miiratori, in his Seriptores Jlerum Itali- 
eartim, tom. iv. p. 30. l>oth t,ii(*so historians maintain, auainst 
Gre]j;oiy and his suecesM)i.s, tlie (*auhe of the injiiv<‘d priests, 
and tlie lawrulne‘’S ol tlii'ir inimiajros. 
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CENT, severity of Ibis council, and excited the most 
PART II tumults in the greatest part of the Eu- 

; ropean provinces. Many of these ecclesiastics, 
especially the Milanese priests, choose rather to 
abandon their spiritual dignities than their sen- 
sual pleasures, and to quit their benefices that 
they might cleave to their wives. They went 
still farther : for they se])arated themselves en- 
tii’ely from the chm’ch of Rome, and branded with 
the infamous name of Paterini [/*], i. e. Maui- 

[r] PaterimiR is one of tlie names by wliieli the Paulicians or 
Manit*ha*ans (wJio rainc diirinpr this century from Bulpraria into 
Italy, and were also known hy the title of Catheri or Pure) were 
distinenijihed among the Italians. But in process of time tlie 
term Paterinus became a common name for all kinds of iierclics, 
ns we might sliow hy many examples taken from the writers of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. There are various opinions 
concerning the origin of this word, the moat probable of which 
is, that which siippo.ses it derived from a certain pla(*e called 
Pataria, in wliich the lieretics held their assemblies; and it is 
well knotvn, that a part of the city of Milan is, to this very day, 
called Pataria, or Contrada do Patarri. See Adnotat. ad Arnul- 
phum Modiolanens. in Muratori's Scriptores Ilerum Italicar. tom. 
iv. p. 39. see also Saxiiis ad Sigonium de Begno Italin;, lib. ix. p. 
530. tom. ii. opp. Sigonii. An opinion (of which, if I am not 
mistaken, Sigonius was the author) prevailed, that the name in 
(juestion was given to the Milanese priests, who sejfarated from 
the church of Rome, ;«iKi retained their wives in opposition to 
Rie laws of the pontiffs. JJut this opinion is without foundation ; 
and it appears evidently from the testimony of Arnulph and other 
historians, that it was not tJie inamed })riostH, but tlie faction of the 
pontiffs, who condemned their conjugal bonds, tliat were branded 
with the op])robrious name of Paterini. S(‘e Amul|)h. lib. iii. c. 
X . — Anton. Tagi Crit. in Ann. Bar. tom. iii. ad. a. 1057, sec. iii. 
Lud. A.nt. Muratori Anliq. Ital. Medii Awi, tom. v. p. 82. who 
have d(*monstratcd this in the most ample, leanicd, and satisfac- 
tory manner. Nor need we, indeed, look aey where else for the 
origin of this word. Jt is abundantly known, that the Mani- 
chaians and their brethren the Paulicians, were extremely averse 
to man iage, which they looked upon as an institution invented 
hy tlie «*vii ])rinciplc ; they, of co4)se(pierice, who considered the 
marriiiges of the clergy as lawful, employed the, ignominious name 
of Paterini, lo show that the pontiffs, who ]>rolnhited these mar- 
riages, were followe* *^ of the odious docliiiie ol the iManichajuiis. 
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cliaeans, the pontiff and Ida adherents, who con- cent. 
demned so unjustly the conduct of such priests as ^ 
entered into the bonds of a laivful and virtuous ^ 
wedlock. The proceedings of Gregory appeared 
to the wiser part, even of those who approved 
of the celibacy, of the clergy, unjust and criminal 
in two respects; First, in that his severity fell 
indiscriminately, and with equal fury, upon the 
virtuous husband and the licentious rake ; that 
he dissolved, with a merciless hand, the chastest 
bonds of wedlock, and thus involved husbjinds 
and wives, with their tender offspring, in disgrace, 
perplexity, anguish, and want [.s]. The second 
thing criminal in the measures taken by this pon- 
tiff was, that, instead of chastising the married 
priests with wisdom and moderation, and ac- 
cording to the laws of ecclesiastical discipline, 
whose nature is wholly spiritual, he gave them 
over to the civil magistrate, to be punished as 

[^.v] Wo must always romemlx*!* that tlifi priosts, to wlioni their 
wives oi- mistresses were much clearer than the law's of the ])on- 
tills, won‘ not all of tlie same eharaeter; nor w'ero such of them 
as mii'ht he justly estc'emed criminal, all criminal in the* same 
dec^rec. The better sort of these ecclesiastics (amon^ Avhich ^vc ‘ 
mjiy count the Belfric and Milanese clerp^y) desired nothing more 
than to live after the manner of the Greeks, maintaining that it 
was lawful for a priest, hedbre his consecration, to marry one 
virgin, though a plurality of wives was justly prohibited; and 
tliey gi'ounded this their opinion upon the autfiority of St. Am- 
brose. Sec* Jo. l^ctri Purieelli Dissertatio utruni S. Amlirosius 
clero suo Mecliolan. periniserit, ut virgin! semel nuhere possent, 
republished by Muratori, in his Scriptorcs Italic, tom. iv. p. 123. 

Grc'gory and his successors ought to Jiave dealt more gcuitly witli 
this kind of ecelcjsiastica (as the W'armest admirCrs of the poritill’s 
acknowledge*) than with tliose priests who w'orc* either the patrons 
of concubinage, or who pretc'nded to justify tlicMi* esjiousing a 
plurality of wives. It Avas also unjust to treat in the same mail' 
ner tlie monks, who by the nature of their profession and vow 
wore necessarily excluchid from the nuptial stale ; and the priests, 
who could not hear the thoughts of being torn from the chaste 
})artn(?rs of their ImmI, whom thc‘y liad esjionsed with virtuous 
sentiments and npii»:ht intentions, nor from the tflhder^oilspiiiig 
wliich Aveie the liuit oi \iitiions love. 
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CENT, disobedient and unworthy subjects, with tJie loss 
of their substance, and Arith the most shocking 
marks of undeserved infamy and disgrace [?]. 

XIV. This vehement contest excited gi-cat tu- 
.oncerXg^niults UTid divisions, Avhich, however, were grad u- 
iiivestitures ally calnicd through length of time, and also 
bj*tte°aws l>y the perseverance of the obstinate ])ontifF ; nor 
against si- Jid any of thc Kuropoan kings and j)rinces con- 
cern themselves so much abgut the marriages of 
the clergy as to maintain their caiiso, and there- 
by to prolong the controA’ci'sy. But the troubles 
that arose from the law that regarded the extii’- 
pation of simony Avei’e not so easily appeased ; the 
tumults it occasioned gi'CAV greater from day to 
day ; the methods of reconciliation more difficidt ; 
and it iriA’olved both state and church during 
several years in the deepest calamities, and in the 
most complicated scenes of confusion and dis- 
tress [m]. Henry IV. received indeed graciously 


[/] Tlieo<loncn«?, Vmlun. Epistola ad Ciroc^ionim VII. iii 
iMarteiKJ Tliefsfmro AiUTdotoniin, tom. i. p. 218, — “ I'acioni 
moato in eo ved maxiino coiifiisione pvrfiindunt, qintd 

Clericoruni infontiiiontia pi»r Laicoriim In.snniiiH colnbondri 
uiiquani sus(’(q)eriiri. — N< h* putotis poh qni itn pcmtiuiil ...or- 
rlcsia.'jticoruin gTadimrri incontinontiam talibiis dpronsioiiiltiia 
fovfire velh*. Hoiu'-siuin convorsationem in desidorio Iiabpnt, 
HOC alitor, quam opmipt, occlcsiaBtic« ultioni.s cerisuiain iii- 
teutari gaudent.” 

[mJ Wo liave extant a great number botli of ancient and ino- 
dorn writers wlio have related the circumstances of tliis disj)ut(3 
concerniug investitures, ^\bich was begun by (Gregory VII. was 
carried on by birn and his successors on tlie one side, and tin; 
einperoi-s Henry JV. and V. on the other, and became a source 
of innumerable calamities to the greatest part of Europe. But 
few or none of tbe.se writers bavt; treateci this weighty subject 
with an entire impartiality. I’liey all pl(‘aded either the caus(» 
of the pontifts, or tb.it of the eriqierora, and decided tlie contro- 
versy, not by the laws then in being (which onglit, no doubt, to 
ln‘ princijially consulted), nor by the ojiinions that generally pre- 
vailed at tin* time of tliis cont»‘st, but by laws of tlieir own inven- 
ti n, and by the <»|)inioiis of modern tiirn^. The famous firetser, 
in his Ajnilogia pro (uegorio VH. which Ip publislnul in the f'ixtb 
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llie legates of Gregory, and ap})laiulcd Ids /cal cent. 
lor the extir})atioii of sirnoiiy ; hut neither this 
prince nor the German bishops would peiwit ’ 
these legates to assemble a council in Ciermany, 
or to proceed judicially sigainst those, who, in 
time past, had been chargeable with simoniacal 
practices. The pontiff, exasperated at tliis re- 
straint in the execution of his designs, called an- 
other council to meet at Rome, in the year 1075, 
in which he pursued his adventurous project with 
greater impetuosity and vehemence than 'ever; 
for he not only excluded from the communion 
of tlie church several (Jennau and Italian bishops, 
and certain favourites of Henry, whose counsels 
that ju’ince was said to make use of in the traffic 
of ecclesiastical dignities, but also pronounced, in a 
formal edict. Anathema against whoever rec(dved 
the investiture of a bishopric or abbacy from the 


voliimo of Ills works, an<] also soparately? colloctod tlio jirin- 
cipal of tlie anciont writers wlio inaiutaiiiod the oaiise of the pon- 
tiff: in o[)positi()H to whom, tliov who defcMidcd tiie of 

11 enry IV. are colltTlod hy Mcdcliior (loldastos, in his Ueplicatio 
contra Gretserum ot .\polo^ia pro Henrico IV. Ilanov. 1611, 
4to. Among tin* modern writ(»rs who have treated this snhject, 
we may count the Ck’iiturialores Magdehurgenses, Baronins, the 
(lennan and Italian historians, and those who have wrote tln‘ life 
of tlic famous Mathilda. But, besides these, it will he highly 
prop(;r to consult Jo. Sclillterus, De Lihertate Kcclesiie (ier- 
iiianica;, lib. iv. p. 481. — CJirist. Thomasius, Ilistoria Cont(*n- 
tionis inter linperium et Sacerdotium. — Hen. Meibomins, J.ib. 
de Jure Investiturie Jilpiscopalis, tom. iii. Scriptorum Ber. Ger- 
manicar. — Just. Clir. l)ithinarns, Historia Belli inter Trnperium 
et Sacerdotium, publislied at Franefort, in 1741, in 8vo ; and, 
above all, the famous Cardinal Noris, who far surpasses, in point 
of erudition, thosi* Mdiom wc* have mentioned, and whose Istoria 
delle Investiture della dignita hjcelesiiwtiche, which n as published 
at Mantua, after his death, in the year 1741, is h most learned 
work, thougli it he imperfect and probably maimed, and also ex- 
tremely partial in favour of the pontiffs; which is not surprising 
from the ])en of a cardinal. Sec also Jo. Jac. Mascovii Com- 
uKMitarii (l(j Rehiis Imperii (i(‘cnianici sub Henrico IV. et V. 
published at Leipsic, in Itu. in the year 1719. 
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CENT, hands of a layman, as also against those by whom 
the investiture should be performed f w\ This 
V y decree was every way proper to surprise the em- 
perors, kings, and princes of Europe ; who, in con- 
sequence of a prevailing custom, had the right of 
conferring the moi’e important ecclesiastical digni- 
ties, and the government of monasteries and con- 
vents, of which they disposed, in a solemn manner, 
by the well-known ceremony of the ring and the 
staff, or crosier, which they presented to the can- 
didate on whom their choice fell. This solemn 
investiture was the main support of that power of 
creating bishops and abbots, which the pyurojiean 
princes claimed as their undoubted right, and the 
occasion of that corrupt commence called simony, 
in consequence of which, ecclesiastical jiromotion 
was impudently sold to the highest bidder ; and 
hence the zeal and ardour of Gregory to annul 
these investitures, that he might extirpate simony 
on the one hand, and diminish the ])ower of princes 
ill ecclesiastical matters on the other. 

A short Diynssion concennny Tnrrsfitinrs 
Tt will not bo improper to cast some illustrii- 
lions upon the custom now mentioned of invest- 
ing bishops and abbots in their rcsjiecliAe dig- 
nilies by the ceremony of the ring and crosier, 
since this custom has been ill understood by soim', 
and but imjicrfectly explained by others. Even 
the learned Cardinal Noris appears highly d<‘fec- 
tivehere; for thoug!i, in his History of Investi- 
tures [;/], there are many pertinent ridlections 
upon the reasons Avhich engaged Gregory to pro- 
hibit investitures iiltogethor, yet tl at learni'd pre- 

[//;] Ajit. Pj'-l;! Ciiticii in IJaronitnYi, ttnii. lii. nd a. Id/.'). — 
IltMi. Nori.s, IJist, n. dd, ('lirist. IjiptiM, ScJiolm 

v\ Disscrtaiion. ad C-oncilia, torn. vi. «>|>|). |). Sd — 1 f. 

[ d’] IltTc llio trinisl.tlor has IranspoM'd tlio noU; [/’I ol tiu' 
tf\t, undfr tho Form oF a dibi^eitation. 

I//] CliajK iii. p. 
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late does not seem to have liad a complete notion cent. 
of this important matter, since he omits in his 
history certain points that are nc'cessary to the 
inulcrstanding it thoroughly. The investiture of 
bishops and abbots (ioumieneed, undoubtedly, at 
that period of time, when tin; European emp(‘r(U’s, 
kings, and princes made grants to the clergy of 
certain territories, laiuls, forests, castles, Ucc. Ac- 
(!ording to the laws of those linn's (laws wlu(‘l» still 
remain in for(ie) none were <-onsidered as lawlid 
possessors of the lands or teru'menls nhich tlitw 
derived from the emperors or other j»rinees, be- 
for<‘ they j’cpaired to court, took the oath of alle- 
giance* to their resp<‘ctiv«i sov^ereigns, as the su- 
jireme proprietoi s, and re'ceived from tlun'i* hands 
a solemn mark, by which the property of their r(>- 
sj»<.'ctivo grants was transferreel to them. Such 
was the manner in which the nobility, and those 
who had distingnisheel themselves by military cx- 
]>Ioits, were confirnuid in the possessions whiidi 
they owed to the liberality of their sovereigns. 

Ihit the custom of investing the bishops and ab- 
bots M'ith the ring and the crosier, which are the 
(Misigns of the sacred function, is of a much more 
re(!('nt date, and was then first introduced, when 
tin* European emperors and princ(*s, annulling 
the ('lections that w('re made in the ehui’ch accord- 
ing to the ('cclesiasti(;al Jaws that had Ix'cn from 
tin* earliest tiiiu'S established for that purpose, as- 
sumed to tlu*mselv('s the power of coiderring on 
whom tht'y pleased the bisho]»ri(;s and abbeys that 
became vacant in tlu'ir dominions, nay, even of 
selling them to the higlu'st bidder. This power, 
tlnm, being once usurped by the kings and prim*.es 
of liurope, they at lirst confirmed the bishops and 
abbots in their dignities and possessions, with 
the same forms and ceremonies that were used 
in investing the (Hiunts, knights, and others, in 
tlu'ir feudal tenures, even by written contracts. 
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CENT, and tlie ceremony of presenting them witli a wand 
or bough [.?]. And this custom of investing the 
clergy and the laity with the same ceremonies 
would have, undoubtedly, contin»ied, had not the 
clergy, to whom the right of electing bishops and 
abbots originally belonged, eluded artfully the 
usurpation of the emperors and other princes by 
the follcuving stratagem. When a bishop or abbot 
died, they wlio lookial upon themselves as autho- 
rised to fill up the vacancy, elected immediately 
some one of their ord<'r in the place of the de- 
ceased, and were careful to have him consecrated 
without delay. The consecration being thus per- 
formed, the prince, ndio had proposed to himself 
the profit of selling tin; vacant benefice, or the 
pleasnreof conferringitupon someofhisfavourites, 
was obliged to desist from his purpose, and to (!on- 
sent to the election, which the ceremony of conse- 
cration rendered irrevocable. Many examples of 
the success of this stratagem, which was ])r!ictised 
both in chapters and n;anast('rics, and which disap- 
})ointed the liberality or avarice of several pi’inces, 
might here be alleged ; they abound in the records 
of tlie tenth century, to which we refer th(^ cn- 
ri(ms reader. No sooiu'r did the cmja.'rors and 
princes perceive tiii'i artful management, than they 
I urned their attention to the properest means of 


Tlii.s appears from a passage in Cardinal Iluiiiterl’s tliird 
)>ook, Atlv^Jisus Siinoiiiatt^N, \vh*ch was romposptl Ix^l’orp (irp^^ory 
had bvi oil foot the ilispute coiicfMiiinp^ Investitures, and which is 
publi.'.fied ill Martene’s Tiiesaur. Anecd. torn. v. p. 7B7. 'I'lie 
passage is as follows: ‘‘ f\)teHta8 serulari.-i priino nnibitiosis or- 
rlesiasticarum dignitntiiiii vel possesHionum cupidis favebat prece, 
tlein minis, deince.ps vt'rbis concesMvis : in quibns oitinibus rcr- 
iiens sibi coiitnidietonmi neminem, nor (pii inoviTot prnimni, vol 
aperiret os et gaunirrt, ad hiajora propod i I ur, ot jam sub nomine 
Investiture dare priino tabt^llas vol tpuiloHninujm* porrig(‘n* vir- 
giihus, <h‘iri baculoH. — Quod maximum nofas sir inob‘vit, ut id 
solum caiionirum crodatur, ner qua* sit errlosiastira n*gula srialur 
aiit attendatur.” 
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pondering it ineffectual, and of preserving tlie cent. 
valuable privilege tluy had usurped. For this ^ 
purpose they ordered, that as soon as a hishop ^ 
<‘xpii-cd, his ring and erosiiu- should he transmitted 
to tin* princ<! to whose jurisdiction his diocese 
was subject. For it was by the solemn delivery 
of the ring and crosier of the dt!cciis<!d to the new 
bisho]) that his election was iiTovocably confiriru'd, 
anil this cenmiony was an essential jiart of his 
consecration ; so that, when these two badges 
of the episcopal dignify were in the hands of 
the sovereign, the clergy could not consecrate the 
jierson whom their suffrages had ajipointed to 
till the va(’ancy. Thus their stratagem was <le- 
f('at<'d, as every election that was not conlirmed 
hy the <;eremony of consecration might Ik; law- 
fully annulled and rejected; nor was the bishop 
qualified to exercise any of the cpis<;opal functions 
hefore th(> performance of that important (;ere- 
niony. yVs soon, therefore, as the hishop drew his 
last bi-eath, the magisti'ate of the <*ity in which he 
had ri'sidcd, or the governor of the province, 
seized ujion his ring and crosier, and sent them 
to court [a\ The emperor or prince conferred 
the vacant see upon the pemm whom lie had 
<•hosen hy delivering to him these two badges of 
till' ejiiscojial office, after which the new hishop, 
thus invested by his sovereign, rejiaired to his 


] We see this fart coiifirinetl by the follow^insf ])a.s8ap:e in 
Kbbo's Life of Otlio, bishop of ]>ainbero;, HI), i. seet. 8, 9. in Aetis 
Sanctor. inensis JiiUi, toio. i. p. 12(). “ Nec imilto ])ost annulus 
nun viiya ])asU)rali Bremensis e])Tsropi a<l nularn re^iarn translate 
est. Ko si(]ui(lein tnn|)ore ecclesia liberaui electioneiii non habe- 
bat...so(l cum tpiilibet antistes viam universaj caniis ingre.ssus 
fuisset, mox capitanei eivilatis illius amiuluui et virgam pastoraUun 
atl Palatiuiii transmit tebant, sinpie repjia auctoritatts communicato 
nim aulicis consilio, orhatip plebi iduneurn cousiituobat pra».s]ilern 
... Post paucos vero rurstim annulus ot virjj^a pastoralis 

Hamb(MibeipM\sis 0 |>is( opi Domiiu) imperatori transini^isa ost. 
Quo audito, imdti nobiles ad iiuUun repriam confluebant, qui alte- 
ram liaruin precc v(*l protio sibi comparare tentubaut.” 
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CENT, metropolitan, to whom it belonged to perform the 
PART ii conseeration, and delivei’od to him 

V j. y the ring and crosier which he had received from 
his prince, that he might receive it again from 
his hands, and be thus doubly confix’med in Ins 
sacred function. Jt appears, therefore, from tliis 
account, that<!ach new lashop and abbot received 
twice the ring and the crosier j once from the 
hands of the sovereign, and once from those of 
the metropolitan bishoi), by whom they were con- 
secrated [/>]. 

It is highly uncertain by what pi’incc this ens- 
to)n of creating the bishops by the t;eremonies of 
the ring and crosier was tirst introduced. If we 
may believe Adam of nrernen [c], this privilege 
was exercised by Lewis the Meek, who, m tlie 
ninth century, granted to the new bishops the 
us(', and possession of the episcopal revenues, and 
contirmed this grant by the ceremony now under 
consideration. 13ut the accurae.y of this historian 
is liable to suspicion ; and it is extremely pro- 
bable that he attributed to the transactions of 
ancient times the same form that accom2)anied 
sunilar transactions in the eleventh century in 
which he lived. For it is certain, that in th(‘ 
ninth century the gi’catest part of the Furojieau 

Till's appears fro:n a variety of ancient records. See par- 
ticularly Humbert, lib. ni. contra Simoniacos, cap. vi. in Marlene’s 
IbcHaiir. Auecdot. tom. v. p. 770, in which we find tin* following 
passaji^e : ‘‘ Sic oncopniai (/. c. flie 1)1*^110118 invested hy the em- 
])f*ror' violentns invadit clenim, plebeiri et ordinein prius doinina- 
liinirs, tpiam ab els cognoscatiir, cpicaratur, petatiir. Sic inetropo- 
litanuni ai^p^editur, non ab eo judieandus, sed ipsuin judicatunis. 
— Quid enim sibi jam pertinet ant prodest bacnlum et annulnin, 
quo8 portat retldere ? Niinnqnid quia laica persona dati sunt ? Cur 
redditiir quod habetiir, nisi iit aut denuo res ecelesiastica sub hac 
Kpecin jussionis vel donafionia vendatur, aut in priore venditiono 
con*oboranda a inetropolitano, ftuisque Ruffrau:anei8 suhsrrihatur, 
aut certe ut presumptio laicie ordinationis palliotur colore et vela- 
ifiento qnodani tiisciplinai clericalis.” 

[c] In hia Historia Ecclesiastica, lib. i. rap. xxxii. p. 10. xxxix. 
p. 12. published in tbe Scriptores Septentrionalesof Lindenbrogius. 
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princes made no opposition to the right of electing cent, 
the bishops, whicli was both claimed and exer- 
ciscd by the clergy and the people, and of con- 
sequence there was then no occasion for the in- 
vestiture mentioned by Adam of Bremen 
We therefore choose to adopt the supposition of 
Cardinal Humbert [e], who places the commence- 
ment of the custom now under consideration in 
the reign of Otho the Great ; for though this opin- 
ion has not the approbation of Lewis Thomassin 
and Natalis Alexander, yet these learned men, in 
their deijp researches into the origin of investi- 
tures [/], have advanced nothing sufficient to 
prove it erroneous. We learn also fixim Hum- 
bert that the emperor Henry HI. the son 
of Conrad II. was desirous of abrogating these 
investitures, though a variety of circumstances 
concurred to prevent the execution of his design ; 
but he represents Henry I. king of France in a 
different point of light, as a turbulent prince, who 
turned all things into confusion, and indulged 
himself beyond all measure in simoniaoal prac- 
tices, and loads him, of consequence, with the 
bitterest invectives. 

Jn this method of creating bishops and abbots, 
by present! tig to them the ring and crosier, there 
were two things that gave particular offence to 
the Roman pontiffs. The first, was, that by this 
the ancient right of election was totally changed, 
and the power of choosing the rulers of the chui’ch 
was usurped by the emperors and other sovereign 
princes, and was confined to them alone. This, 

[rf] Add to this, the refutation of Adam of Bremen, by Da- 
niel Papebrocli, in the Acta Sanctorum, torn. i. Fehr. p. 557. 

\je'] Humbert, lib. iii. contra Simoniacos, cap. vii. p. 780. & 
cap. xi. p. 787. 

See Ludov. Thomassini Disciplina Eccles- circa Benef. 
tom. ii. lib. ii. p. 434. and NataK Alexander, Select. Histor. 

Eccl. Capit. Siec. xi., xii. Diss. iv. p. 125. 

[r/J L, c. cap. vii. p. 780. - . ' 

VOL. II. 
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CENT, indeed, was the most plausible reason of complaint, 
xi- wlioii we consider the religious notions of these 
v times, which were hy no means favourable to the 

conduct of the emperors in this matter. An- 
othei’ eircumstance that grievously disti’essed tlie 
])retonded vicars of St. Peter was to see the ring 
and crosiei’, the venerable badges of spiritual au- 
thority and ghostly distinction, delivered to the 
bishop elect by the profane hands of unsanctitied 
laymen ; an abuse this, which they looked upon 
as little better than sacrilege. Humbert, who, 
as we already observed, wrote Ins book against 
siin<my before the contest between the emperor and 
Gregoiy had commenced, complains ("A] heavily 
of tliis supposed profanation, and sliudders to 
think, that that staff Avhich denotes the ghostly 
shepherd, and that ring which seals the n>ysteries 
of heaven [<], deposited in the bosoms of tlie e|)is- 
copal order, should be polluted by the unhal- 
lovv'cd touch of a civil magistrate ; ainl that em- 
perors and princes, by presenting them to their 
favourites, should thereby usur}) the preroga- 
^ tives of the church, and exercise the pastoral au- 
thority and power. This complaint was entirely 
consistent, as wc have already observed, with the 
«)pinions of the times in which it was made ; for 
us the ring and the crosier were generally esteemed 

Spp Iluinhcrt, lib. iii. contra Siinoniac. ca]). vi. p. 779. 
79.5. His wokIs arc: Qjiid ad laicas jiminet persona.*^ sacra- 
inonta f'cclcfiiastira^et pontificalcm eeu pastoralcni gratiuin distri- 
buen*, caniyros scilicet baculos et annidos, quibus pnecipuo per- 
licitiif, iriilitat ct iimititur tota opiacopalis consccratio? Equidcni 
in cainyris bacidij* — desigiiatur, qiijje ois coniinittitur ciira ])asT()- 
ralis. — PoiTo anmdiis signaculum sccretonim coplefitiiim indicar, 
prspmonena pra»di<*atoi*es, ut secretam Dei sapiontiain cnin apos- 
tolo di^signent. — Qnicurnque ergo hii^ diiobus aliquom iiiitiant, 
procul dubio omiieni pasturalein auctoritatem hoc praisumendo 
'ibi vt‘ndicaiit.” 

[?\] Humbert mi.^took the spiritual signifiralioii of tliis holy 
r’ftg, wbich was the emblem of a nuptial bond between the 
bishop and hits »ee. 
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the inarlvs and badges of pastoral power, and cent. 
sjiirilual authority, so he who confoiTed these 
sacred liadgcs was supposed to confer and com- 
irinnicate with them the ghostly authority of 
Avhich they were the emblems. 

All these things being duly considered, we shall 
immediately perceive what it was that rendered 
Gregory VII. so averee to the pretensions of the 
emperors, and so zealous in depriving them of 
the pi'ivilege they bad assumed of investing the 
bishops with the ceremony of the ring and crosier. 

In the first council which he assembled at Rome, 
h(! made no attemjit, indeed, against investitures, 
nor did he aim at any thing farther than the abo- 
lition of simony, and the restoration of the sacer- 
dotal and monastic orders to their ancient right 
of electing their respective bishops and abbots. 

But when he afterwards came to know that the 
affair of investitures was inseparably connected 
with the pretensions of the emperors, and indeed 
snp{)os(*d them empowered to dis])ose of the higher 
<‘ccJesiastical dignities and benefices, he was then 
])ersuadod that simony could not be extirpated as 
long as investitures were in being : and, therefore, 
to pluck up tfhe evil by the root, he opposed the 
<‘nstom of investitures Avith the utmost vehemence. 

All this shows the true rise of the ivar that was 
carri(Ml on between the pontiff and the emperor 
with such bitterness and fury. 

And to undei*stand still more clearly the merits 
of this cause it will be proper to observe, that it 
n^as not investitures, considered in themselves, that 
Gregory opposed with such keenness and obsti- 
nacy, but that particular kind of inv<?stitures 
whicli were in use at this time. He did not pre-. 
tend to hinder the bishops from swearing alle- 
giance to kings and emperors, nor even to become 
their vassals ; and so far was he from prohibit- 
ing that kind of investiture that was performed 

L L 2 
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by a verbal declaration or a wi’itten deed, that, on 
the contrary, he allowed the kings of England and 
FraVice to invest in this manner, and probably 
consented to the use of the sceptre in this cere- 
mony, as did also after him Callixtus 11. But he 
could not bear the ceremony of investiture that 
was performed with the ensigns of the sacerdotal 
order, much less could he endure the performance 
of the ceremony before the solemn rite of con- 
secration ; but what rendered investitm*es most 
odious to this pontiff was their destroying entirely 
the free elections of bishops and abbots. It is 
now time to resume the thread of oui* histoiy. 

XV. The severe law that had been cna(!ted 
against investitures, by the influence and autho- 
rity of Gregoiy, made very little impi’ession upon 
flenry. He acknowledged, indeed, that in ex- 
posing ecclesiastit'al benefices to sale he had done 
amiss, and he promised amendment in that re- 
spect ; but he remained inflexible against all at- 
tempts that were made to persuade him to re- 
sign his power of creating bishops and abbots, 
and the right of investiture, which was intimately 
connected with this important privilege. Had this 
emperor been seconded by the Gemian princes, 
he might have maintained this refusal with dig- 
nity and success ; but this was far from being the 
case 5 a considerable number of these princes, 
and among others the states of Saxony, were the 
secret or <leclured enemies of Henry j and this 
furnished Gregoiy with a favourable opportunity 
of extending his authority, and executing his ambi- 
tious projects. This opportunit)’ was by no means 
neglected ; the imperious pontiff took occasion, 
from the discords that divided the empire, to in- 
sult and depress its chief j he sent, by his legates, 
an insolent message to the emperor at Goslar, 
^'rdering him to repair immediately to Rome, 
and cl(!ar himself, before the council that was to 
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be assembled there of the various crimes that cent. 
were laid to his charge. The emperor, whose high 
sjiirit could not brook such arrogant treatment, *7 
was filled with, the warmest indignation at the 
view of that insolent mandate ; and in the vehe- 
mence of his just resentment, assembled without 
delay a c.ounQil of the German bishops at Worms, 
where Gregory was charged with sevcwal flagi- 
tious practices, deposed from the pontificate, of 
wliich he was declared unworthy, and an orth'r 
issued out for the election of a new pontiff. Gre- 
gory opposed violen(;e to violence ; for no sooner 
had ho received by the letters and ambassador 
of Henry an account of the sentence that had 
been pronounced against him, than, in a raging fit 
of vindictive frenzy, he thundered bis anathemas 
at the head of that prince ; excluded him botli 
from the communion of the church and from the 
throne of his ancestor, and impiously diss<dved 
the oath of allegiance which his subjects had taken 
to him as their lawful sovereign. Thus war was 
declared on both sides ; and tlie civil and ecclesi- 
astical powers were divided into tw(> great factions, 
of which one maintained the rights of the emperor, 
while tlie other seconded the ambitious views of 
tlie pontiff. No terms are sufficient to express the 
complicated scenes of misery that arose from this 
deplorable schism. 

XVI. At the entrance upon this war, the Swa- 
bian chiefs, with duke Rodolph at their head, re- 
volted against Henry; and the Saxon princes, 
whose foimer quarrels with the emperor had been 
lately terminated by their defeat and submission 


[A] This same Rodolph had, the year hefoi*e this revolt, 
vaiujuitihed the Saxons, and ohlipjed them to submittp the em- 
peror. Beside the Swabian and Saxon chiefs, the dukes of Bava- 
ria and Carinthia, the bishops of Wurt/bourj( and Worms, and 
eevend oilier eminent personages, were concerned in this revolt. 
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CENT, followed their example. These tmitcd powers, 
PART ti solicited by the pope to elect a neAV emperor 

V y in case Henry persisted in his obstinate disobedi- 
ence to the ordei’s of the church, met at Tribur in 
the year IO 7 G, to take counsel together concern- 
ing a matter of such high importance. The re- 
sult of their deliberations was far from being fa- 
vourable to the emperor ; for they agreed, that 
the detennination of the controversy between him 
and them should be referred to the Roman pon- 
tiff, who was to be invited for that purpose to a 
congress atAugsbui’g the year following; and that, 
in the meantime, Henry should be suspended 
from his royal dignity, and live in the obscurity 
of a private station ; to which rigorous conditions 
they also added, that he was to forfeit his king- 
dom, if, within the S 2 )ace of a year, he was not 
restored to the bosom of the church, and delivered 
from the anathema that lay upon his head. When 
things were come to this desperate extremity, and 
the faction ivhich was formed against this un- 
fortunate 2 )rince grew more formidable from day 
to day, his friends advised him to go into Italy, 
and implore in person the clemency of the pontiff. 
The emperor yielded to this ignominious counsel, 
^^'ithout, however, obtaining A’om his voyage the 
advantages he expected. Ho passed the Alps, 
amidst the rigour of a severe winter, arrived in 
the month of February .1077. at the fortress of 
Canusium, where the sanctimonious pontiff resid- 
ed at that time with the young Mathilda, courdess 
of Tuscany, the most powerful- patroness of the 
church, and the most tender and affectionate of 
all the, spiritual daughters of Gregory. Here the 
suppliant prince, unmindful of his dignity, stood, 
during three days, in the open air at the entrance 
of this fortress, with his feet bare, his head un- 
covered, and with no other raiment but a wretche<l 
piece of coarse woollen (doth ihrouvi over his 
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body to^cover his nakednoss. The fourth day he cknt. 
was admitted to the presence of the lordly pontiff, _ 

Avdio, with a good deal of difficulty, grant(;d him , 

the absolution he demanded ; but as to what re- 
garded his restoration to the throne, he refused to 
iletermine that point before the approacdiing con- 
gress, at whic;h he made Henry promise to ap- 
p('ar, forbidding him, at the, same time, to assume', 
during this interval, the title of king, as also to 
wear the ornaments, or to exercise the functions, 
of royalty. This opprobrious convention excited, 
and that justly, the indignation of the princes and 
bisiiops of Italy, who threatened Henry with all 
sorts of evils, on account of his base and pusilla- 
nimous coTuiuct, and would, undoubtedly, have 
deposed him, had not ho diminished thc'ir res('nt- 
ineut hy violating the convention* which he had 
been forced to enter into with the imperious p(!n- 
liff, and I’csuming the title and other marks of 
royalty which he had been obliged to lay down. (.)n 
th(' other harid, the cionfederatc prin(;es of Swabia 
and Saxony were no sooner informed of this un- 
expected change in the conduct of Henry, tb.an 
they assembled at Forcheim in the month of 
March, A. D. 10/7* and unanimously elected Ko- 
(lolj)h, <luke of Swabia, emperor in his place [T]. 

XVII. This rash step kindled a terrible llarne 
in Germany and Italy, and involved for a long 
lime those unhapi)y lands in the calamities of 
war. In Italy, the Nonnans, who M'«'re masters 
of the lower parts of that country, and the armies 

[/^ The ancient and modern witers of Italian and Gerniaa 
history have privon ample relations of all these events, though not 
nil with the same fidelity and accuracy. In the brief account I 
have given of these evtnits, I have followed the genuine sources, 
and those writers whose testimonies are flu? respectable and 
sure, such as Sigoiiius, Paci, rvluratori, Mascovius, Noris, he. 
who, duuigli they differ in soiiie minute circumstances, are t 
a^i ectl in tliose matters that are of the most importance. 
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CENT, of the powerful and valiant Mathilda, miuntainod 
successfully the cause of Gregory against the 
j Lombards, who espoused the interests of Henry j 
while this unfortunate prince, with all the forces 
h§ could assemble, carried on the war in Germany 
against Rodolph and the confederate princes. 
Gregory, considering the events of war as ex- 
tremely doubtful, was at first afraid to declare for 
either side, and therefore observed, during a cer- 
tain time, an appeai*ance of neutrality ; but, en- 
couraged by the battle of Fladenheim, in which 
Henry was defeated by the Saxons, A. T). 1080, 
he excommunicated anew that vanquished prince, 
and sending a crown to the victor Rodolph, de- 
clared him lawful king of the Germans. TJte 
injured emperor did not let this new insult pass 
unpunished ; seconded by the suffrages of several 
of the Italian and German bishops, he deposed 
Gregory a second time in a council which met at 
Mentz, and, in a synod that was soon after assem- 
bled at Brixen, in the province of Tirol, he raised 
to the pontificate Giiiboi't, archbishop of Raven- 
na, who assumed the title of Clement HI. when 
he was consecrated at Rome, A, D. lOS^, four 
years after his election. 

XVIH. This election was followed soon after 
by an event which gave an advantageous turn to 
the affaire of Hemy ; this event Avas a bloody 
battle fought upon the banks of the river Elsler, 
where Rodolph received a mortal wound, of which 
he died at Mersburgh. The emperor, having 
got rid of this formidable enemy, marched di- 
rectly into Italy the following year (1081), with 
a design to crush Gregory and his adherents, 
whose d^eat he imagined would contribute effec- 
tually to put an end to the troubles in Gei’naany. 
Accordingly, he made several campaigns, with 
various success, against the valiant troops of Ma- 
thilda } and, after having raised tmee the siege 
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(jf Rome, he resiimed a third time that bold enter- cent. 
prise, and became, at length, master of the greatest 
part of that city, in the year 1084. The first step 
that Henry took after this success was to place 
Guibert in the papal chair ; after which he re- 
ceived the imperial ciown from the hands of the 
new pontiff, was saluted emperor by the Roman 
people, and laid close siege to the castle of St, 

Angelo, whither his mortal enemy, Gregory, had 
fled for safety. He was, however, forced to raise 
this siege by the valour of Robert Guiscard, 
duke of Apulia and Calabria, who brought Gre- 
gory in triumph to Rome ; but, not thinking him 
safe there, conducted him afterwards to Salem um. 

In this place the famous pontiff ended his days 
the year followibg, A. D. 1085, and left liluropc 
involved in those calamities which were the fatal 
effects of his boundless ambition. He W’as cer- 
tainly a man of extensive abilities, endowed with 
a most enteiprising genius, and an invincible 
firmness of mind j but it must, at the same time, 
be acknowledged, that he was the most arrogant 
and audacious pontiff that had hitherto sat in the 
papal chair. The Roman church worships liiin 
as a saint, thougli it is certain that he was never 
placed in that order by a regular canonization. 

Paul V. about the beginning of th(i seventeenth 
century, appointed the twenty-fifth day of May 
as a festival sacred to the memory of this pre- 
tended saint [in '} ; but the emperors of Germany, 
the kings of France, and other European princes, 
have alwa)n9 opposed the celebration of this festi- 
val, and have thus effectually prevented its be- 
coming universal. In our times, Henedict XIH. 
zealous to secure to Gregory the saintly honours. 


[m] Sec the Acta Sanctor. Antwerp, ad d. xxv. Mail, and 
Jo. Mabillon, Acta Sanct. Ord. Benedict. Siec. vi. part JI. 
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occasioned a contest, whose issue was by no means 
favourable to his superstitious views [«]. 

XIX. The deatli of Gregory neither restored 
peace to the church, nor tranquillity to the state ; 
the tiimults and divisions which he had excited 
still continued, and they were augmented, ti'om 
day to day, by the same passions to which they 
owed their origin. Clement III. who was the 
emperor’s pontiff [o3> master of the city of 
Rome, and was acknowledged as pope by a great 
part of Italy. Henry carried on the war in Cer- 
many against the confederate princes. The fac- 
tion of Gregory, stipj)orted by the Normans, <!hoso 
for his successor, iri the year 108(5, Didcrick, ab- 
bot of mount Cassin, who adopted the title of 
Victor III. and was consecrated tn the church of 
St. l*eter, in the year 1087, when that part of the 
city was recovered by the Normans from the do- 
minion of Clement. But this new pontiff Avas of 
a chai’actcr quite opposite to that of Gregor)’ ; ho 
AA'as modest and timorous, and also of a mild and 
g<'ntle disposition ; and finding the papal chair 
beset with factions, and the city of Rom<‘ under 
the dominion of his competitor, he retired to his 
monastery, Avhere soon after he ended his days in 
peace. But, bcfor(' his abdication, he held a coun- 
<‘i! at Bcn<'vento, wiiere he confirmed and rencAved 
the hiAvs that Gregory had enacted for the aboli- 
tion of investitures. 

[w] t he render will find an ample and curious account of thi.s 
matter in a French book published in Ilulland in the year 1 7 
in three volume.s, under the following title : T/Avocat du Diabh*, 
oil Memoires Histonques et Critiques sur la Vie et sur la Le- 
gende du Pape (iregoire VIL 

[o] The very learned Jo, Gotti. Hornius engaged himself, in 
the Misrell. Lips. torn. viii. p. 609. to publish the JJfe of (’leinent 
III. This pontiff died in the year 1 JOO, as appeals evidently from 
the Gbronicon BeneventanunJ, published by Mirratori, lu bis Antiq. 
Itid. torn. i. p. 262, See also Kubei Hietoria llaveiiriut. lib. v. 
p. 307. 
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‘ XX. Otho, bishop of Ostia, and monk of Cliigni, cent. 
was, by Victor’s recommendation, chosen to sue- si- 
cced him. Thi^s new pontiff was elected at Terra- 
oina in the year 1088, and assumed the name of 
Urban U. Inferior to Gregoiy in fortitude and 
resolution, he was, however, his equal in arrogance 
and pride, and surpassed him greatly in temerity 
and impi’udence [/ij. The commencement of his 
pontificate had a fair aspect, and success seemed to 
smile upon his undertakings ; but upon the em- 
])oi’or’s return into Italy, in the year 1090, the 
face of affairs was totally changed; victory crowned 
the anns of that prince, who, by redoubled efforts 
of valour, defeated, at length, Guelph, duke of 
Bavaria, and the famous Mathilda, who w('re the 
formidable heads of the papal faction. The abo- 
minable treachery of his son Conrad, who, yiehling 
to the seduction of his father’s enemies, revolted 
against him, and, hy the advice and assistance of 
Urban and Mathilda, usurped the kingdom of 
Italy, revived the drooping spirits of that faction, 
who hoped to see the laurels of the emperor blasted 
by this odious and unnatural rebellion. The con- 
sequences, however, of this event were less fatal 
to Heniy than his enemies expected. In the 
meantime the troubles of Italy still continued, 
nor couhl Urban, with all his efforts reduce the 
city of Rome under his lordly yoke. Finding all 
hib ambitious measures disconcerted, he asscn»bled 
a council at Placentia in the year 1095, whei-e he 
confirmed the laws and the anathemas of Gregory ; 

[p] We find in the Posthumous Works of Mahilloii, torn. lu. 
p, 1. the Life of Urban IL, composed by TJieod. Ruinart, with 
imicli leai'nin^ and industry, but with too Jittle impartiality and 
fidelity, as we may naturally suppose even from the name of its 
author, since it is well known that no monkish writer dare 
attempt to paint the Roman pontiffs in their true colours. — See 
also, for an account of Urban, the Hist. Litt. de la France, tom, 
viii. p. 51 L , 
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CENT, and afteiwards undertook a journey into France, 
where he held the famous council of Clermont, 
t _ ^ / and had the pleasure of kindling a new war against 

^ the infidel possessors of the holy land. In this 
council, instead of endeavouring to terminate the 
tumults and desolations that the dispute concern- 
ing investitures -had already produced, this un- 
worthy pontiff added- fuel to the flame, and so 
exasperated matters by his imprudent and arro- 
gant proceedings, as to render an accommodation 
between the contending parties more difficult than 
ever. Gregory, notwithstanding his insolence 
and ambition, had never carried matters so far as 
to forbid the bishops and the i*est of the clergy to 
take the oath of allegiance to their respective so- 
vereigns. This rebellious prohibition was reserved 
for the audacious arrogance of Urban, Avho pub- 
lished it as a law in the council of Clermont [//']. 
After this noble expedition, the restless pontiff 
returned into Italy, where he made himself master 
of the castle of St. Angelo, and soon after ended 
his days in the year 1099 ; he was not long sur- 
vived by his antagonist Clement III. Avho died 
the following year, and thus left Raynier, a Bene- 
dictine monk, who was chosen successor to Urban, 
and assumed the name of Pascal If. sole pos- 
sessor of the papal chair at the conclusion of this 
century. 

The state of XXI. Among the eastern monks in this cen- 
uToTdel^^ tury, there happent'd nothing worthy of being 
consigned to the records of history, while those of 

[ 7 ] fifteenth canon of this council the following? wohIh 

were, added ; “ Ne epmcopus vel sacerdos rej^i vel alicui hii< o 
in manibus H^lam fidelitatem faciant,” u e. “It is enacted, tliat 
no bishop or priest shall promise upon oath liege obedience to 
any king or any layman/’’ They are entirely mistaken who 
afHrm that Ciregory prohibited the bishops from taking oaths of 
allegiance to their respective sovereigns, as Cardinal Noris has 
Miniciently demonstrated in his Istoria delle Investiture, chap. x. 
p. 279. 
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the west were concerned immediately in transac- cent. 
tidns of great consequence, and which deserve 
the attention of the curious reader. The western 
monks were remarkable for their attachment to 
the Roman pontiffs ; this connexion had been long 
formed, and it was originally owing to the ava- 
rice and violence of botli bishops and princes, 
who, under various pretexts, were constantly en- 
croaching upon the possession of the monks, and 
thus obliged them to seek for security against 
these invasions of their property in the protection 
of the popes. This protection was readily granted 
by the pontiffs, who seized, with avidity, every 
occasion of enlarging their authority; and the 
monks, in return, engaged themselves to jiay an 
annual tribute to their ghostly patrons. But in 
this century things were carried still farther ; and 
the pontiffs, more especially Gregory VII. who 
was eagerly bent ujion humbling the bishops, and 
transferring their privileges to the Roman see, 
enlarged their jurisdiction over the monks at the 
ex})cnse of the episcopal order. They advised 
and exhorted the monks to withdraw themselves 
and their possessions from the jurisdiction of the 
bishops, and to place both under the inspection 
and dominion of St. Peter [r]. Hence it hap- 
pened that, from the time of Gregory, the num- 
ber of monasteries that had received immuni- 
ties, both from the temporal authority of the so- 
vereign and the spiritual jurisdiction' of the bi- 
shops, were multiplied beyond measure through- 
out all Eeirope, and the rights of princes, toge- 

[rj A specimen of this may be seen in the seventh epistle of 
Gregory, in which he reduces the monks of Redon under the 
jurisdiction of the Roman see, by a miindate conceived in ternm 
tJiat had never been used before liis time ; see Martene, Thesaur. 
Aiiecdot. tom. i. p. We may add totliis, several likeimin- 

datoH of Urban II. and the succeeding pontiffs, which are to be 
found in the collection now cited, and in others of that kind. 
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CENT, ther \vith the interests and privileges of the epis- 
oopal order, were violated and trampled upon, or 
y rather nigrossed, to swell the growing despotism 
of the all gi'asping pontiffs 

Tlieir cor- XXII. All the writers of this age complain of 
riiption. ignorance, licentiousness, frauds, debauche- 

ries, dissensions, and enonnities, that dishonoured 
by far the greatest part of the monastic orders, 
not to mention the numerous marks of their dis- 
solution ana impiety that have been handed down 
to our times [t^. However astonished we may he 
at such horrid irregularities among a set ol’ men 
whose destination was so sacred, and whose pro- 
fession was so austere, we shall still be more siir- 
jirised to learn that this degenerate order, so far 
from losing aught of their influence and credit on 
account of their licentiousness, were promoter!, 
on the contrary, to the highest ecclesiastical dig- 
nities, and beheld their opulence and authority 
increasing from day to day. Our surprise, in- 
deed, will be diminished, when we consider the 
gross ignorance and superstition, and the iin- 
Itoimded licentiousness and coiruption of manners, 
that I’eigned in this century among all ranks and 
, orders of men [w]. Ignorance and corniption 

There is iK)t, perliaps, in Germany, one single instance of* 
this pernicious immunity before the time of* Gregory VII. 

See Jo. Launoy, /Vnsert. in Privileg. S. Meclanli, cap. 
xxvi, sect. vi. opp. toin. iii. part II. p. 499. and Simon, Bihlioth. 
Critique, tom. iii. cap, xxxii, p. 331. 

w For an account of tfie astonishing corruption of this age, 
see Blondel, De Formula, regnante Christo, p. 14. — Boulainvil- 
liers, De rOrigine et des Droits de la Noldesse in Mulct’s Me- 
inoires de Litteraturc et dTIistoire, tom. ix. part I. p. 63. The 
corruption and violence that reigned with imjmnity in this horrid 
age gave occasion to the institutions of cliivalry or knighthood, 
ill consequence of vvliich a «:;ertain sot of equestrian heroes under- 
took the jlefence of the poor and feeble, and particularly of the 
fair sex, against the insults of powerful oppreflsors and ravisliers. 
Th’S" order of kniglits-errant was certainly <»f great use in these 
miserable times, when the majesty of laws and governineiit was 
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|)(!rvort the taste and ju%inent of even tliose who 
ar'xi not void of natural sagacity, and often pre- 
vent their bnng shocked at the greatest inconsisl- 
etuiies. Amidst tliis general depravation of sen- 
timents and conduct, amidst the Hagitious crimes 
that were daily perpetrated, not only hy tlxe laity, 
hut also by the various ordei-s of the clergy, bot h 
secular and regular, all such as respected the com- 
mon rules of deceuc)% or preserved in their exter- 
nal demeanor the hjast ajtpeiirance W piety and 
virtiK', were looked upon as saints of the liigln'st 
rank, and considered as the peculiar linourites 
of lu'aven. This circumstance was, no doubt, fa- 
vouralxle to many of the monks who were Jess pro- 
tligate than the I’est of tlieir order, and might con- 
tribute more or less to support the ciredit of the 
whol(‘ body. Besides, it often hapj>einHl, that 
priiK.'cs, dukes, knights, and generals, whose days 
had been consumed in debaucheiy and crimes, 
and distinguished by nothing hut the violent ex- 
ploits of unbridled lust, cruelty, and avarice, felt 
at the approach of old xige, or death, the inexpres- 
sible anguish of a wounded conscience, and the' 
gloomy appreliensions and terrors it excites. In 
this dieadful condition, what wsis their resource? 
What were the means hy which they hoped to 
disarm the uplifted hanxl of divine justic<s and 
r('nder the governor of the AV'orld })ropitious ? 
Tiny purchased, at an enormous ju'ix^c, the prayers 
of the monks to screen them from judgment, and 
devoted to (^od and to the saints a large portion 
of the fruits of their rapine, or entered themselves 
into the monastic order, and bequeathed their 
j)ossessions to their new brethren. And thus it 
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fjilU'ii into contempt, anil tliny who horn the title of sovereigns 
and niagislrate.s liad neither resolution nor power to maintain 
their authority, or to perform the daties of their stations. 
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CENT, was that monkery received perpetually new acces- 
sions of opulence and credit. 

XXIII. The monks of Clugni in France sur- 
passed all the other religious orders in the renown 
of Clugni. they had acquired, (roin a prevailing o[)inion of 
their eminent sanctity and virtue. Hence their 
discipline was universally respected, and hence 
also their rules were ado)»ted hy the finiuders of 
new monasteries, and the reformers of those that 
were in a stale of decline. Tlu'si! famous monks 
arose, hy degrees, to th<' very highest summit of 
worldly ])rospei'ity, hy the pres<mts Avhl(*h they 
received from all quarters ; and their power and 
credit grew, with their opnlciuie, to sucii a height, 
that, towards the conclusion of this century, they 
wer(^ formed into a separate society, which still 
subsists under the tith^ of the order, or congr(‘ga- 
tion o'.' Clugni [?/’]• sooner were they thus 

established than they extendt'd tlu'ir spiritual do- 
minion on all sides, redneif.g mtdor their juris- 
diction, all the monasteries whitii they had re- 
formed hy tlu'ir eounsf i .* <1 engaged to adopt 
their r4'ligi(»ij.- ilistMpiine. 'I liC famous Hugo, 
sixth ahhoL ol’ Cluiui, who »vas in high credit at 
the court ol Homir, and hud acquired the peculiar 
proteciion and ^■^i^'ern of several jirinees, laboured 
vnth such success in exhutding the power and 
jurisdiction of his >rder, that hefoix* the end of 
this century, he saw himself at the head of five- 
and-thirty of the principal monasteries in France, 
besid^'s a considerable number of smaller convmits 
that acknowledged him as their <;hief. Many 
other religious societies, though they refused en- 


[m?] For a particular account of the rajiid anil inonstrous strides 
Avhich the order of C’hi^ni made to opulence and dominion^ see 
Stepb. Baluzius. Misceilun. tom. v. p. and tom. vi. p* 43G, 
Hy iilso Mubiilon, Anna!. Benedict, tom. v. 
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toring into tliis new and continued to choose cent. 
llu;u' ret*p('ctiv(* governors, y<jt showed such re- 
sjx'ct lor tli(' ahbot ol' Cliigni, or the arch-abbot, 
ns he styled Jiimself, tliat th(!y irgarded him as 
tiu'ir spiritual chi<'fQr], Tlsis enormous aug- 
nienlatioii of opulenct; and iiulliority was, Ijovv- 
ev(T, fruitfid of man} oaU-, it inen'ased the 
arroganc('of these asj)irinsj: and contribut- 

ed nnndi to lln* ])ropagat 2 oM <»t th*‘ s(^v<!ral Alices 
that dislionour<“d llie religious sof itdies of this 
licentious and su])erslitious age. The nioid<s of 
(dugni degeneirat(‘d soon from tlu'ir ])rirnitive 
sanctity, and in a ^hort ^pa(•e of time w^ere distin- 
guished by notljing hut llte ]>(.“cuiianlies of their 
discipline from Ihe rest of tlm monastic orders. 

XXIV. The example of these monks excittHi 
several [»ious men to <‘re(;t particular monastic 
fraternities, or congregations, like that of Clugni, 
the conse(juen( 2 i‘ of which was, that the Benedic- 
tine order, M'!il<h had hei'.n hitherto one great 
and universal h«.dy, u'as now divided into separate 
societies, which, though they Avere subject to one 
general rule, yet diil'ered from each other in va- 
rious circumstances, I)oth of their discipline and 
manner of living ; and I’cndered their division still 
more conspicuous by reciprocal exiu’tiofjs of ani- 
mosity anti hatred. In the y«}ar 10'J3, Romuald, 
an Italian ftmatic, retired to Cauialdoli on the 
mount Apennine, and in that solitary retreat 
founded the ordtu* or congregation of the Camal- 
dolites, Avhich still remains in a flounshing state, 
particidarly in Italy. His folIoAATrs Avere distin- 
guished into two (dasscs, of Avhicli the one were 
Caniobites, tmd the other Eremites. Both ob- 

Mabillon, Pn^f. ad Ssec. v. Actor. SS. Ord. Bencd. p. 2G. 

— Hist. Ciciu*rali‘ dc Boiirgof<ne par Ics Moines Benedictins, 
torn. i. p. 151. publislied at Paris in folio in the year 1739. — 

Hist. Litt<‘r. <lo la France, torn. ix. p. 470. 

[//] Otberwiso called Cainpo Malduli. 

VOL. 11. 
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CENT, served a severe discipline ; but the Coinobites 
bad degenerated much from their primitive au- 

J'AHT 11. , r 

t _ -y sterity [;?]. 

Some time nl'tcr this, Gualbert, a native of 
Florence, founded at Val-Ombroso, situated in 
the Apennines, a congregation of Ben<?dictine 
monks, who, in a short space of time, propagated 
•their discipline in several parts of Italy [<f\. To 
these two Italian monasteries we may add that 
of Hirsauge in Germany [/>], erected by Wil- 
liam, an eminent abbot, who had reformed many 
ancient convents, and was the founder of several 
new establishments. It is, however, to be ob- 
served, that the monastery of Hirsauge^ was 
rather a branch of the congi’egation of Clugni, 
whose laws and manner of living it had adopted, 
than a new fraternity. 

Cistertian XXV. Towards the conclusion of this cen- 

iiionki. tury [c], Robert, abbot of Moleme in Burgundy, 
having emj>loyed in vain his most zealous elToiis 
to revive the decaying piety and discijdine of 


[r] Hie ^vriters, who have given any satisfactoi'y accounts of 
the orch*r of the Camahlolites, are enumerated hy Jo. Alh. Fahri- 
ciiis, in his Bihliotheca Lat. Medii 7E\ i, torn. i. p. 895. Adtl to 
ihese Komualdi V^itn, iii Actis JiJaiictor. Fehniar. tom. ii. p. 101. 
und in Mabil Ion’s Acta Sanctor. Ord. Boned. Sfcc. vi. part 1. 
p. 247. — Holyot, Hist, ties Ordres, torn. v. p. 286. — Mnliillon, 
Anna]. Ord. Boned, toiu, v. p. 261 — Magiioaldi Zeigelhaver, 
Contifoliiiin Camaldulense, sive Kotilia Scriptor. Camaldulen- 
^jiurn, published at Venice in the year 1 750. 

[ti] See the life of irualbert in iVlabillon's Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. liened. Sa*c. vi. part II. p. 278. Helyot, Hist. <le8 Or- 
<lre8, tom. v. p. 298. Many interesting circumBlances relating 
to the liislory of this order Jiave been piddished by the learned 
Lami, in the Deli^ia* Kruditorurn, published at Florence, tom. 
ii. p. 2.88. as also p. 272. 279. where tlie am ient laws of the 
order arci enumerated ; see also tom. iii. of the same work, j). 
177.212. 

fA] See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Bened. Sa»c. vi. part ii. p. 
71c:6. — Helyot, Hist, des OrdreB, tom. v. p. 332. 

[c] Jn the yem* 1098. 
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liis convent, and to oblige his monks to observe, cent. 
Avith more exactness, tli(> rule of St. Benedict, re- 
tired with about twenty monks, who had hot been 
infected with the dissolute turn of their brethren, 
to a place called Citeaux, in the diocese of Cha- 
lons. In this retreat, which was at that time a 
miserable desert, covered on all sides ^vith bram- 
bles and thorns, but Avhich bears, at present, a 
ijuite different aspect, Robert laid the foundations 
of the famous ordei’, or congi'egation of Cister- 
tians, which, like that of Clugni, made a most 
rapid and astonishing progress, Avas pi-opagated 
through the greatest part of Europe in the follow- 
ing century, and was not oidy enriched with tlie 
most liberal and splendid donations, but also ac- 
quired the form and privileges of a spiritual re- . 
jmblic, and exercised a sort of dominion over all 
the monastic orders The great and funda- 

mental law of this new fraternity was the I'ule of 
St. Benedict, Avhich was to be solemidy and rigor- 
ously observed ; to this were added several other 
institutions and injunctions, which were designed 
to maintain the authority of this rule, to ensure its 
observance, and to defend it against the dangerous 
effects of opulence, and the restless efforts of 
liuman corruption to render the best establish- 
ments imperfect. These injunctions Avere exces- 
sively austere, grievous to nature, but pious and 
laudable in the esteem of a supei'stitious age. They 
did not, hoAvever, secure the sanctity of this holy 
congregation ; since the seducing charms of opu- 
lence, that corrupted the monks of Clugni much 
sooner than Avas expected, produced the same 
effect among the Cistertians, aa'Iiosc zeal, in the 
rigorous observance of tluur rule, began gradually 

[r/] Tn al)Out a luindrod yf*ars after its first estaMisb- 
inent, this order lioasted of 1800 abbeys, and was become so 
powerful, that it {^ov(‘rned almost all Europe, both in spirituals 
and temporals. 


M M !2 
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CENT. 

XI. 

PART II. 



New mo- 
nastic or- 
ders. 


lo diminish, and wlio, in process of time, givw 
SIS negligent and dissolute as the rest of the Bene- 
dictines [e], 

XXVI. Besides these convents, that were 
founded upon the principles, and might be con- 
sidered as branches of the Benedictine order, se- 
veral other monastic societis's w('rc formed, which 
were distinguished by ])eculiar laws, and by rules 
of discipline and obedience which they had drawn 
up for themselves. To many of those gloomy 
and fanatical monks, whose austerity Avas rather 
the fruit of a had habit of body than the result 
of a religious pnnciple, the rule of Benedict 
appeared too mild ; to others it seemed incom- 
plete and defective, and not sufficiently accom- 
modated to the exercise of the various duties we 
owe to the Supreme Being. Hence Stephen, a 
nobleman of Auvergne (who is called by some 
Stephen de Muret, from the place where he first 
erected the convent of his order) obtain<}d, in 
the year 1073, from Gregory VII. the privilege 
of instituting a ncAv species of monastic dis- 
cipli)ie. His first design Avas to subject his fra- 
ternity to the rule of St. Benedict ; but he 
changed his intention, and composed himself the 
body of laAvs, which Avas to be their rule of life, 
piety, and rnannore. In these laAV's there Avere 
many injunctions, that showed the excessive 


The principal htat«rian of tl»e Cistortian owler is Anj?. 
Mannqueti, whoHP AnnaU Cistertiensps, an ample, and Ipanied 
v/ork, wore pul»li«hed in four volumes folio, at Lyons, in tlie 
year 1042. After liim we may place Piere le Nain, whose 
Essai do ITIistoire tie TOnlre dos Citeanv, was printed in the 
year 1006, at Paris, in nine volumes in 8vo. The other histo- 
rians, wJio have given awonnts of this fiamniis order, arc*, enume- 
rated hy Fabricius, in his .Biblioth. Latina Modii Tlilvl, torn. i. p. 
1066. Add to these Ilelyot’s Hist, des Ordres, tom. v. ]>. .‘14 I . 
and Mahillon, who, in the fifth and si.xth volumes of his Aniiah‘s 
Benedietiiii, has given a leai'iiod fuid accurate account of llie uii- 
gifl and progress of the Cistertians. 
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austerity of their author. Poverty and obedience cent. 
were tlie two great points which he inculcated 
with the warmest zeal, and all his regulations wei’e 
directed to promote and seeju’e them in this new 
establishment ; for this purpose it was solemnly 
enacted, that the monks should possess no lands 
beyond the limits of their convent ; that the use 
of llesh should he allowed to none, not even to the 
sick and infirm ; and that none should be permitted 
to keijp cattle, that they might not be exposed to 
the temptation of violating their frugal regimen. 

To these severe precepts many others of equal 
rigour were added ; for this gloomy legislator im- 
])osed upon his fraternity the solemn observance of 
a profound and uninterrujited silence, and insisted 
so much upon the importance and necessity of so- 
litude, that none but a few pereons of the highest 
eminence and authority were permitted to jiass the 
f hreshold of his monastery. He prohibited all in- 
f<'rcours(i with the female sex, and, indeed, ex- 
<;luded his order from all the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of life. His followci’s were divided into two 
<‘lasscs, of which the one comprehended the clerks, 
and the other what he called the converted bre- 
thren. The former were totally absorbed in the 
contemplation of divine things, while the latter 
were charged with the care and administration of 
Avhatever related to the concerns and necessities of 
a present life. Such were the principal circum- 
stances of the new institution founded by Stephen, 
which arose to the highest pitch of renown in this 
and the following century, and was regarded with 
the most profound veneration as long as its laws 
and discipline were oliserved; but two things con- 
tributed to its decline, and at length brought on 
its ruin ; the first was, the violent contest which 
arose between the eJerks and the converts, on ac- 
count of the prc-cininence which the latter pre- 
tended over tlio former; and the second was the 
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gradual diminution of the rigour and austerity of 
Stephen’s rule, which was softened and mitigated 
from time to time, botli by the heads of the order, 
and by the Roman pontiffs. This once famous 
monastic society was distinguished by the title of 
the Order of Grandmontains, as Muret, where 
they were first established, was situated near 
Grammont, in the province of Limoges \_f\ 
XXVII. In the year 1084 [^], was instituted 
the famous order of Carthusians, so called from 
Chartreux, a dismal and wild spot of ground near 
Grenoble in Dauphine, surrounded with baiTen 
mountains and craggy rocks. The founder of this 
monastic society, which surpassed all the rest in 
the extravagant austerity of their manners and 
discipline, was Bruno, a native of Cologn, and 
canon of the cathedral of Rheirns in Fi*ance. 
This zealous ecclesiastic, who had neither power 
to reform, nor patience to bear, the dissolute 
manners of his archbishop Manasse, retired from 
his church with six of his companions, and, hav- 
ing obtained the permission of Hugh, bishop of 
Grenoble, fixed his residence in the niisei able de- 
sert already nientioued [A]. He adopted at first 


TIio orijfin of tJiis order i.s related by Bernard Guidon, 
whose Ireatine upon that subjeot is puhlish(‘d in th<* Ihhliotlicca 
Manuscriplornm Phil. Labbei, tom. ii. p. 27.5. For an account 
of the history of tills celebrated society, see Jo. Mahilloru Annal. 
Bcti'mI. toin. V. p. 65. s. p. 99. tom. vi. p. IIG. and Prirf. ad 
Actor. SS. Ord. Boned. Sa?c. vi. part II. p. .34. Helyot, Hist, 
de.s Ordres, tom. vii. p. 409. — Gallia Christ. Monachor. Bened. 
tom. ii, p. 645 — Ibduzii Vita5 Pontiff. Avenioiiens. tom. i. p. 
138. et Miscellanea, tom. vii. p. 486. — The life and ghostly 
exploits of Stephen, the founder of this order, are recorded in 
die Acta Sanctomm, tom, ii. Febr. p. 199. 

Some place tbo institution of this order in the year 
lOHOj and otbei's in the year 1086. , 

" [^0 h'Jirnod Fabriciiis mentions, in bis Bibl. Lat. Medii 

iEvi, tom. ii. p. 784, several writers wbo have coinjiosed the 
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the rule of St. Benedict, to which he added a cent. 
considerable number of severe and rigorous pro- 
ciepts j his successors, however, went still farther, 
and imposed upon the Carthusians new laws, 
much more intolerable than those of their founder, 
laws which inculcated the highest degrees of au- 
sterity that the most gloomy imagination could 
invent [^■]. And yet, notwithstanding all this, 
it is remarkable, that no monastic society dege- 
nerated so little from the severity of their primi- 
tive institution and discipline as this of the Car- 
thusians. The progress of their order was'' indeed 
less rapid, and their influence less extensive in 


history of Bruno and his order, hut hia enumeration is incom- 
])lete ; hince there are yet extant many histories of the Carthu- 
tsians, that have escaped his notice. See Innocent. Massoni An- 
iiales Carthusian, published in the year 1687. — Petri Orlandi 
Chronicon. Carthusianum, and the elegant; though imperfect his- 
tory of the order in question, which is to be found in Hoylot’s 
Hist, des Ordres, tom. vii. p. B66. Many important ilhistia- 
tions on the nature and laws of this famous society have been 
j)ul)lished by Mabillon, in Ijis Annal. Benedict, tom. vi. p. 6S8. 
688. A particidar and accurate account of Bruno has been 
given by the Benedictine monks in tlieir Hist. Litter, de la 
France, tpm. ix. p, 238 ; but a yet more ample one will be un- 
cloiibtedly given by tlie coiupilers of the Acta Sanctoruin, when 
they shall have carried on their work to the sixth of October, 
wbicli is the festival consecrated to the memory of Bruno. It 
was a nirrent report in ancient times, that the oc<*asion of Bru- 
no’s retreat, was the miraculous r(‘storation of a certain pri<'ist to 
life, who, while the funeral service was performing, raised himself 
up and saiil, By the just judgment of God I am damned, and 
tlien ex|>ire<l anew. This story is looked upon as fabulous, by 
the most nvspeotuble writers, even of the Roman elnirob, espe- 
cially since it has been refuted by Launoy, in his treaiise De 
Causa Seccfisus Brunonis in Desertum. Nor does it seem to 
preserve its credit among the Carthusians, who ani more interest- 
ed than others in this pretended miracle. Such of tlieni, at least, 
as affirm it, do it with a good deal of modesty and diffidence, 
^he arguments on both sides are candidly and accurately enu- 
merated by Ca»s. Egass. du Boulay, in his Histor. Academ. Paris, 
torn. i. p. 467. 

[]tj See Mabillon, Prajf. ad Saec. vi. part II. Actor. SS. Ord. 
Boned, p. 37. 
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CENT, the different countries of Europe, than tlie pro- 
gress and influence of those monastic establish- 
ments, whose laws were less rigorous, and whose 
manners were less austere. It was a long time 
before the tender sex could be engaged to submit 
to the savage rules of this melancholy institution ; 
nor had the Carthusian order ever reason, to boast 
of a multitude of females subjected to its jurisdic- 
tion; it was too forbidding to captivate a sex, 
which, though susceptible of the seductions of en- 
thusiasm, is of a frame too delicate to support the 
severities of a rigorous self-denial [A]. 

The order XXVIIL Towards the conclusion of this cen- 
thonyif"' tury [/], the order of St. Anthony of Vienne in 
Vienne- Dauphine was instituted for the relief and sup- 
port of such as were seized with grievous disor- 
ders, and particularly with the disease called St. 
Anthony’s fire. All who were infected with that 
pestilential disorder repaired to a cell built near 
Vienne by the Benedictine monks of Grammont, 
in which the body of St. Anthony was said to 

[^3 The Carthusian nuns have not sufficiently attracted the 
attention of the authors who have written concerning this fa- 
mous order ; nay, several writers have gone so far as to maintain, 
that there was not in this order a single convent of nuns. This 
notion, however, is highly erroneous ; as there were formerly se- 
v(^7"fil convents of Carthusian virgins, of which, indeed, the greatest 
part have not subsisted to our times. In the year 1S68, there was 
an extraordinary law passed, by which the establishment of any 
more female C^arthusian convents was expressly prohibited. 
Hence there remain only five at this day ; four in Fi-ance, and 
one at Bruges in Flanders. See the Varictes Historiques Phy- 
siques et Litteraires, tom. i. p. 80. published at Paris in 8vo. in 
the year 1752. Certain it is, that the rigorous discipline of the 
Carthusians is quite inconsistent with the delicacy and tenderness 
of the female sex ; ami, therefore, in the few female convents of 
that order that still subsist, the austerity of that discipline has 
been diferunished, as well from necessity as from humanity and 
wisdodi ; it was more particularly found necessary to a!»rogate 
thosfi severe injunctions of silence and solitude, that arc so little 
adapted to the known chai'acter and genius of the sex. 

[f] In the yeni- 1005. 
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repose, that, by the prayers and intercessions of cent. 
tliis eminent saint, they might be miraculously 
healed. Gaston, an opulent nobleman of Vienne, j 
and his son Guerin, pretended to hav^ expe- 
rienced, in their complete recoveiy, the marvel- 
lous efficacy of St. Anthony’s intercession, and, in 
consequence thereof, devoted themselves and their 
possessions, from a principle of pious gratitude, 
to the service of St. Anthony, and to the per- 
formance of generous and charitable offices to- 
wards all such as were afflicted %vith the miseries 
of poverty and sickness. Their example was fol- 
lowed, at first, but by eight pei’sons 5 their com- 
munity, however, was afterwards considerably 
augmented. They were not bound by particular 
vows like the other monastic orders, but were 
consecrated, in general, to the service of God, 
and lived under the jurisdiction of the monks of 
(Jrammont. In process of time, growing opulent 
and powerful by the multitude of pious donations 
they received from all parts, they withdrew 1 hem- 
selves from the dominion of the Benedictines, 
]>ropagated their order in various countries, and, 
at length, obtained, in the year VZST/, from B(*- 
niface VIll. the dignity and privileges of an in- 
dependent congregation, under the rule of St. 
Augustin 

XXIX. The licentiousness and corruption that TIio order 
had infected all the other ranks andonb'rs of thc°‘ ‘^“"""'" 
clergy were also remarkable among the <!anons, 
which Avas a middle sort of order between the 
monks and secular priests, and whose fu-st esta- 

[m] Stie the Acta Sauctor. tom. ii. Januarii, p. IGO — Holyot, 

Hist. <lcH Onlros, tom. ii. p. 108 — Gahr. Penott, Histor. Canoiii- 
coiTim-rc^fular. lil). ii. cap. 70. — Jo. Krh. Kapii Uiss. do Fratribus 
8. Anton, publislied at Leipsick, in tho year 1737. — For du 
account of the present state of the principal hospital, or residenetj 
of this order ndiere tlic abbot roniains, sec Martonc and l^urand, 

Voyap^e Litter, do dcii.K Bened’Ctins dc la Congrej^. do 8t. Maur, 
toni. i. p. 2G0. 
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CENT, blisliment was in the eighth century. In certain 
provinces of Europe the canons were corrupted to 
® degree, and surpassed, in the scan- 

dalous dissolution of their manners, all the other 
ecclesiastical and monastic orders. Hence several 
pious and virtuous persons exerted their zeal for 
the reformation of this degenerate body ; some' 
pontiffs appeared in this good cause, and more 
especially Nicolas II. who, in a council held at 
Rome in the year 1050, abrogated the ancient 
rule of the canons, which had been drawn up at 
Aix-la-Chapclle, and substituted another in its 
place \ji}. These laudable attempts were attended 
with considerable success, and a much better rule 
of discipline was established in almost all the ca- 
nonical orders than that which had been formerly 
in use. It was not, however, possible to regulate 
them all upon the same footing, and to subject 
them to the same degree of refonnation and dis- 
cipline ; nor indeed was this necessary. Accord- 
ingly, a certain number of these canonical col- 
leges were erected into communities, the respec- 
tive members of which had one common dwell- 
ing, and a common table, which was the point 
chiefly insisted upon by the pontiffs, as this alone 
w'as 8uffit;ient to prevent the canons from entering 
into the bonds of matrimony. It did not, how- 
c\'er, exclude them from the possession or enjoy- 
nient of private property ; for they reserved to 
themselves the right of appropriating to their own 
use the fruits and revenues of their benefices, and 
of employing them as they thought expedient. 
Other canonical congregations subjected them- 
selyes to a rule of life less agreeable and coinmo- 

A, 

{n’\ TFiIm (locroe of Nicolfw II. hy wliirh the primitive rule of 
canons waa change<h ih publiNhed by Mabillon nmoiif^ the 
paptM s, which serve as pro(»fV to the fourth voUiine of his Annalcs 
IleiUMl. and jds«i in the Aiinaia themselves. Sc«» tom. iv. Aimal. 
Ceued/p. 748. as also lib. Ixi. beet. xxxv. p. 58G. 
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.dious, in consequence of the zealous exhortations cent. 
of Ivo or Ives, bishop of Chartres, renouncing all 
their worldly possessions and prospects, all private t j 
property, and living in a manner that resembled 
the austerity of the monastic orders. Hence arose 
the well-known distinction between the secular 
and the regular canons ; the former of which ob- 
served the decree of Nicolas II. while the latter, 
more prone to mortification and self-denial, com- 
plied with the directions and jurisdictions of Ivo ; 
and as this austere prelate imitated St. Augus- 
tin [o'], in the manner of regulating the conduct 
of his clergy, his canons were called, by many, 
the regular canons of St. Augustin [p]. 


[o] St. Augiistm committpd to writini;^ no particular rulo 
for his clorpfy ; but his manner of ruling them may lx* h‘arne(i 
from sereral passages in hls.epistle.s. 

C/O MabilKm, AnnaL Bemxl. torn. iv. p. 586. et Opem 
Posthuma, tom. ii. p. 102, 115. — Helyot, Hist, des Ordres, tom. 
ii. p. 11. — Lud. Tliomassini DLsciplina Ecclesiae e.in a Beneficia, 
tom. i. part I. 1, iii. o. xi. p. 6.57. — iNIunitori Antiq. Ital. Medii 
tom. V. p. 257. — In the Gallia Christiana of the Benedic- 
tine monks, we find frequent mention made both of this reforma- 
tion of the canons, and also of their division into seculars and 
regulars. The regular canons are much displeased with all the 
accounts that render the origin of tlie.ir community so recent ; 
they are exti’eniely anihitious of appearing witli the vcncmhlo 
charactiu' of an ancient estahlisliraent, and therefore trace back 
their first .ri.se, through the darkne.s.s of the remotest ages, to 
Christ himself, or, at least, to 8t. Augustin. But the arguments 
and testiiiioiiies, by whicli they pretend to support this imagined 
antiquity of their orde.r are a proof of the weakness of their 
cause, and of the vanity of their pretensions, and are not, there- 
fore, worthy of a serious refutation. It is true, tlie title of canons 
is, undoubtedly, of much more ancient date than the eleventh 
century, but not as applied to a particular onh'r or institution, 
for at its first rise it was used in a very vague general sense, 
(See Claud, de Vert, Explications des Ceremonies <le la Mosse, 
tom. i. p. .58.) and therefore the mere existence of the title 
proves nothing. At the same time, it is evident, beyond all 
possibility of contradiction, that we find not the least mention 
made of the division of the canons into regular and secular 
before the eleventh ceiitir.y. And it Is equally coilaiii, that 
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CENT. XXX. The most eminent Greek writers in this 
century, were, 

Theophanes Cerameus, i. e. the potter, of whom 
there is yet extant, a volume of Homilies, that are 
paiVredk' not altogether contemptible j 
writers. Nilus Doxopatrius, wlio was remarkable for 
his knowledge in mattei's relating to ecclesiastical 
polity ; 

Nicetas Pectoratus, who was a most sti-enuoiis 
defender of the religious sentiments and customs 
of the Greek church ; 

Michael Psellus, whose vast progress in various 
kinds of learning and science procured him a most 
distinguished and shining reputation ; 

Michael Ccrularius, bishop or patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who imprudently I'evived the contro- 
versy between the Greeks and Latins, which had 
been for some time happily suspended ; 


those canons wJk) had notlung in common but their ihceHing and 
table, were called secular; while those who had divested them- 
selves of all private property, and had every thing, without excep- 
tion, ill common with their fratemity, were distinguished by tlie 
title of regular canons. 

To Dr. Mosheim's account of the canons, it may not 
be improper to add a few words concerning their introduction 
into England, and their progress and establishment among us. 
The order of regulm* canons of St. Augustin was brought into 
England by Adelwald, confessor to Henry I. who first erected 
a priory of hivS order at ?NOstel in Yorkshire, and had influence 
enough to have the church of Carlisle converted into an epis- 
<‘opal sec, and given to regular canons, invested with the pri- 
vilege of choosing their bishop. This order was singularly 
favoured aiid protected by Henry I, who gave them, in the 
year llO’i, the priory of Dunstable, aiid by Queen Maud, who 
erected for them, the year following, the priory of the Holy 
Trinity in London, tlie prior of which was .always one of the 
twenty-four aldenneii. I'hey increased so ]>rodigionsly, that 
besides the noble priory of Merton, which was fotUKled for 
them in the year 1117, by , Gilbert, an earl of the Norman 
blood, they had, under the reign of Edward I. fifty-three 
priories, as appears by the catalogue) presented to that prince, 
when jbe obliircd all the nionasteries to receive his protection, 
and to acknowledge Ins jurisdiction. 
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Simeon, the Younger, author of a hook of Medi- cent. 
tations on the Duties of the Christian Life, wliioh 
IS yet extant ; , ^ 

Thcophylact, a Bulgarian, whose illustrations pf 
tlu^ sacred writings were received with univei'sal 
approbation and esteem [g']. 

XXXI. The writers, who distinguished them- Latin 
selvtisinostamongthe Latins, were they that follow ; 

Fulhert, bishop of Chartres, eminent for his 
love of letters, and his zeal for the education of 
youth ; as also for various compositions, particu- 
larly his epistles, and famous for his excessive and 
enthusiastic attachment to the Virgin Mary [rj ; 

Ilumbeil;, a Cardinal of the Roman church, 
who far surpassed all the Latins, both in the vehe- 
mence and leai'iiing which appeared in his contro- 
versial writings against the Greeks [.v] j 

Petrus Daniianus, who, on account of hisgenius, 
candour, probity, and various erudition, deserves 
to he ranked among the most learned and esti- 
mable writers of this century ; though he was not 
altogether untainted with the reigning prejudices 
and defects of the times \t] ; 

Marianus Scotus, whose Chronicle, with several 
other compositions, is yet extant 

Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, a man of 
great genius and subtilty, deeply versed in the 
dialectics of this age, and most illustriously tlis- 
tinguished by his profound and extraordinary 
knowledge in theology [w] j 

[^] For a move ample account of these Cirrcpk writers, the 
reader iniiy consult the BH)liotheca Giteca of Fahriclu.s. 

[r] 1^'or a farther account of this eminent man, see the Hist. 

T.iltter. (le la France, tom. vii, p. 261. 

[,v] See Martene, Thesaurus Anecdot. tom. v. p. 629. — 

Litter, de la France, toin. vii. p. 527. 

[<] Se(^ tlie Acta Sanctor- Febr. tom. iii. p. 406 — General 
Dictionary, at tlie article Damien. — Casiin. Oudini Di*,. in tom. 
ii. (^onini. do Scrip tor. Kccles. p. G86. 

[//] Sec tlic Ui^t. Litter, dc la France, loin. ix. p. :^0S — 
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CENT. Lanfi’aric, also archbishop of Canterbury, who 
atxpiired a high degree of reputation by his Corn- 
inentary upon the Epistles of St. Paul, as also by 
several other productions [?/;], which, considering 
the age in which he lived, discover an uncommon 
measure of sagacity and erudition [.r] j 

Bruno of mount Cassin, and the otlier famous 
ecclesiastic of that name, who founded the mo- 
nasteiy of the Carthusians ; 

Ivo, bishop of Chartres, who was so eminently 
distinguished by his zeal and activity in maintain- 
ing the rights and privileges of the church j 
Hildebert, archbishop of Tours, who was a phi- 
losopher and a poet, as well as a divine, without 
being either eminent or contemptible in any of 
these characters [//] ; but upon the whole, a man 
of considerable learning and capacity ; 

Gregory VII. that imperious and arrogant jion- 
tiff, of whom we have several productions, beside 
his Letters. 


Bapin Tlioyras, I list. tVAiiglelen‘e, tom. ii. p. C5. 166. de led. 
(»n 4to. — Coloiiia, Hist. Litter, de Lyon, toin. ii. p. 210. — We 
liave already given a more ample account of the eminent abilitie.s 
and learned productions of Anselm. 

1^“ [m;] Among those productions we may reckon Lanfranc s 
Letters to Pope Alexander II. to Hildebrand, while archdeacon 
of Home, and to several bishops in England and Normandy ; as 
rJso a Commentary upon the Psalmb, a Treatise concerning Con- 
fession, an Ecclesiastical History, which is not extant, and a re- 
markable Dissertation concerning the Body and Blood of Christ 
in the Eucharist. In this last performance, Lanfranc endeavours 
to prove, against Berenger, the reality of a corporal presence in 
the eucharist ; though it is manifest tliat tliis opinion was not the 
doctrine of the church of England, iu the conclusion of the tenth, 
or the commencement of the following century. See Collier’s 
Eccles. History of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 260. 263. 

[a:] Hist. Litter, de la France, tom. viii. p, 260. 

[y] The Benedictine monks published in folio, at Paris, in tlie 
year 1708, the Works of Hildebert, illustrated by the observations 
of Beaugendre. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Concerning the Doctrine of the Christian Church 
in this Century. 

1. It is not necessaiy to draw at full length cent. 
the hideous portrait of the religion of this age. 

Jt may easily be imagined, that its features were < 
full of deformity, when we consider that its guar- 
dians were equally destitute of knowliMlge and of religion, 
virtue, and that the heads and rulers of tlie.Cliris- 
tian church, instead of exhibiting models of piety, 
held forth in their conduct scandalous examples 
of the most flagitious crimes. The j)co])le were 
sunk in the grossest sujierstition ; and employed 
all tlujir zeal in the worship of images, and re- 
lics, and in the performance of a trifling round of 
ceremonies, which were imposed upon them by 
the tyranny of a despotic priesthood. The more 
learned it is true, retained still some notions of 
the truth, which, however, they obscured and cor- 
rupted by a wretched mixture of opinions and 
jirecopts, of which some were ludicrous, others 
pernicious, and the most of them equally desti- 
tute of truth and utility. There were, no doubt, 
in several places, judicious and pious men, who 
would have willingly lent a supporting hand to 
the declining cause of true religion ; but the vio- 
lent prejudices of a barbarous age rendered all 
such attempts not only dangerous, but even des- 
jierate : and those chosen spirits who had oscapi'd 
the .general edntagion lay too much concealed, 
and had therefore too little influence, to combat, 
with succi'ss, the fomiidable patrons of impiety 
and superstition, who were extremely numerous, 
in all ranks and orders, from the throne to the 
cottage. 
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CENT. II. Notwithstanding all tliis we find, from the 
time of Gregoiy Vll. several proofs of the zeal- 
ous efibrts of those, who are generally called, by 
whiXir Protestants, the witnesses of the truth ; by 
oftiruuth. whom are meant, such pious and judicious Chris- 
tians, as adliered to the pure religion of the gospt^l, 
and remained uncorrupted amidst the growth of 
superstition ; who deplored the miserable state to 
which Christianity was reduced, by the alteration 
of its divine doctrines, and the vices of its profli- 
gate ministers ; who opposed, with vigour, the 
tyrannic ambition, both of the lordly pontiff, and 
the aspiring bishops ; and in some provinces pri- 
vately, in others openly, attempted the refonna- 
tion of a comipt and idolatrous churtih, and of a 
barbarous and superstitious age. This was, in- 
deed, bearing witness to the truth in the noblest 
manner, and it was principally in Italy and France 
that the marks of this heroic piety were exhibited. 

Nor is it at all surprising that the reigning 
superstition of the times met with this opposition ; 
it is astonishing, on the contraxy, that this oppo- 
sition was not much greater and moi'e univer- 
sal, and that millions of Christians suffered them- 
selves to be hoodwinked with such a tame sub- 
mission, and clos(‘d their eyes upon the light with 
so little reluctance.] Fox*, notwithstanding the 
darkness of the times, and the general ignoran<!e 
of the true I’eligioii, that prevailed in all ranks and 
orders, yet the veiy fragments of the gospel (if 
we may xxse that term) which were still read and 
explained to the people, were suflftcient, at least, 
to convince the most stupid and illiteratx', that 
the religion, which was now imposed upon them, 
was not the true religion of Jesus ; that the dis- 
c'bui^es, the lives, and morals of the clergy wei’e 
xlirectly opposite to what the divine Saviour re- 
• ipxired of his disciples, and to the x'ules he had 
laid doAvn for the dix’ection of their coxiduct ; 
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that the pontiflfe and bishops abused, in a scan- cent. 
daloua manner, their power and opulence ; and 
tliat the favour of God and the salvation exhibited j 
in his blessed gospel, were not to be obtained by 
performing a round, of external ceremonies, by 
pom])ous donations to chui’ches and priests, or by 
tbunding and enriching monasteries, but by real 
sanctity of heart and mannei's. 

HI. It must, indeed, be acknowledged, that they 
who undertook, with such zeal and ardour, the 
reformation of the church, were not, for the most 
part, equal to this arduous and important enter- 
ifu'ise, and that, by avoiding, with more vehe- 
mence than circumspection, certain abuses and 
defects, they rushed unhappily into the opposite 
<?.xtrcmes. They all perceived the abominable 
nature of those inventions with which supersti-* 
tion had disfigured the religion of Jesus ; but 
t hey had also lost sight of the true nature and 
gtMiiiis of that celestial religion, that lay thus 
disfigured in the hands of a superstitious and dis- 
solute priesthood. They were shocked at the ab- 
surdities of the established woi’ship ; but few of 
them were suffieiently acquainted with the sub- 
lime precepts and doctrines of genuine Chris- 
tianity, to substitute in the place of this supersti- 
tious worshi}), a rational service. Hence their 
attempts of refoi’mation, even where they were 
suc.c('ssful, were extremely imperfect, and pro- 
duce<l little more than a motley mixture of truth 
and falsehood, of wisdom and iudisci*etion ; of 
Avhich we might allege a multitude of exam- 
ples. ‘Observing, for instance, that the corrup- 
tion and licentiousness of the clergy were, in a 
great measure, occasioned by their excessive opu- 
lence and their vast possessions, they conceived 
rashly the highest ideas of the salutary effects of 
indigence, and looked upon voluntary poverty 
as tile most eminent and illustrious virtue of a 

VOL. n. N N 
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cknt. Christian minister. They bad also formed to 
themselves a notion, that the primitive church 
. ' y was to be the standing and perpetual model, ac- 

cording to which the rites, government, and wor- 
ship of all Christian churches were to be regu- 
lated in all the ages of the world j and that the 
lives and manners of the holy apostles were to 
he rigorously followed, in every rcsjject, by all the 
ministers of Christ. These notions, which 

were injudiciously taken up, and blindly enter- 
tained (without any regard to the difference of 
times, places, circumstances, and characters, Avith- 
out considering that the provident wisdom of 
Christ and his apostles left many regulations to 
the prudence and piety of the governors of the 
church) were productive of many pernicious ef- 
fects, and threw these good reformers, whose 
zeal M'as not always according to knowledge, from 
the extreme of superetition into the extreme of 
enthusiasm.] Many well-meaning persons, whose 
intentions were highly laudable, fell into great 
errors in consequence of these ill-gi’ounded no- 
tions. Justly incensed at the conduct of tlic su- 
j;erstitious multitude who placed the whole of re- 
ligion in external services, and hoped to secure 
their salvation l)y the j)erformance of a laborious 
round of unmeaning rites and ceremonies, they 
rashly maintained, that tnie piety was to be con- 
fined entirely to the inu^d motions and affections 
of the soul, and to the contemplation of spiritual 
and divine things. In consequence of this speci- 
ous, yet erroneous principle, they treated with the 
utmost contem])t all the external parts of reli- 
gious woi’ship, and aimed at nothing loss than the 
total suppression of sacraments, churches, religious 
assemblies of every, kind, and Christian ministers 
of every order. 

Con^cn- ^ IV. Several of both the Greek and Latin writcix 
cttiployed their learned and pious labours in the 
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exposition and illustration of the holy scriptures, cknt. 

■ Among the Latins, Bruno wote a commentary 
on the Book of Psalms, Lanfranc upon the Epis- ‘ i 
ties of St. Paul, Beronger upon the Revelations of 
St. .John, Gregory VII. upon the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, and others, upon other parts of the sa- 
cred writings. But all these expositoi's, in com- 
pliance Avith the prevailing custom of the times, 
either copied the explications of the ancient com- 
mentators, or made such whimsical applications of 
certain passages of scripture, both in explaining 
the doctrines, and in inculcating the duties of re- 
ligion, that it is often difficult to peruse them 
Avithout i ndignation or disgust. The most eminent 
of the Grecian expositors was Theophyla(4, a na- 
tive of Bulgaria j though he also is indebted to 
the ancients, and, in a particular manner, to St. 
Chrysostom, for the greatest part of his most 
judicious observations £z2. Nor must we }»as8 in 
sih'nce the Commentary upon the Book of Psalms 
and the Song of Solomon, that Avas comjiosed by 
the learned Michael Psellus : nor the Chain of 
Commentaries upon the Book of Job, Avhich we 
OAve to the industry of Nicetas. 

V. All the Latin doctoi’s, if Ave except a fcAv Sciioin^nv 
Tlihornian divines, who blended with the beauti- 
fill simplicity of the gospel, the perplexing subtil- 
ties of an obsciu’e pliilosophy, had hitherto de- 
rived their system of religion, and their explica- 
tions of divine truth, either from the holy scrip- 
tures alone, or from these sacred oracles explained 
by the illustrations, and compared Avith the theo- 
logy of the ancient doctors. But in this century, 
certain writei’s, and, among others, the famous 

[^ 2 ^] For an ficr.oiint of Thoophylact, see RioFi. Simon. Hist. 

Critiiiuo ties Pi*inci])aux Comnientateiirs du N. T. cli. xxviii. p. 

S90. and Critique de la Bibliotheqne des Auteurs Eedesiasti- 
qut‘H, par Du Pin, tom. i. p. 310. where he also speaks largely 
eoiicerning Nicetas and CEcumeuius. 


N N 
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CENT. Berenger [^3, went much farther, and employed 
the rules of logic and the subtiltics of meta- 
physical discussions, both in explaining the doc- 
trines of scripture, and in proving the truth of 
their o^vn particular opinions. Hence Lanfranc, 
the antagonist of Berenger, and afteiwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, introduced into the field 
of religious controversy the same philosophical 
arms, and seemed, in general, desirous of employ- 
ing the dictates of reason to illustrate and con- 
firm the truths of religion. His example, in this 
respect, was followed by Anselm, his disciple 
and successor in the see of Canterbury, a man of 
a truly metaphysical genius, and capable of giving 
the greatest air of dignity and importance to the 
first philosopher. Such were the beginnings of 
that philosophical theology, which grew after- 
wards, by degrees, into a cloudy and enomnous 
system, and from the public schools in which it 
was cultivated, acquired the name of scholastic 
divinity [b'\. It is, however, necessaiy to ob- 
serve, that the eminent divines, who first set on 
foot this new species of theology, and thus 
laudably maintained that most noble and natural 
connexion of faith with reason, and of religion 
with philosophy, were much more prudent and 
moderate than tlu'ir followers, in the use and 
application of this conciliatory scheme. They 
kept, for the most j)art, within bounds, and wisely 

[a] Otherwise called Bereiigarius, and famous for the 
noble opposition he made ‘o the doctrine of Tran.siibptantiation, 
which f/anfranc so alisurdly pretended to support upon philoso- 
phical principles. Tlje attempt of this latter to introduce the 
rules of logic into religious controversy would have been highly 
laudable, had not he perverted this respectable science to the de- 
fence of the most mons trous absurdities. 

[6] See Chr. August. Heumaimi Prsefat. ad Tribbechovii 
TAbrum de Doctoribus Scholasticism p. 14. — The sentiments of 
the learned, concerning the first author or inventor of the scho- 
lastic divinity, are collected by Jo. Franc. Buddeus, in his Isa- 
ad Tlieulog. tom. i. p. 35b. 
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reflected upon the limits of reason ; their language cent. 
was clear ; the questions they proposed were in- ^ 
structive and interesting ; they avoided all dis- 
cussions that were only proper to satisfy a vain 
and idle curiosity ; and, in their disputes and de- 
monstrations, they made, generally speaking, a 
wise and sober use of the rules of logic, and of 
the dictates of philosophy [c]. Their fol- 


[c] We shall here transcribe a passage from the works of 
l..anfrniic, who is considered by many as the father of the scho- 
lastic system, tliat the reader may see how far the first schoohiK'.ii 
surpassed their disciples and followers in W'isdorn, modesty, and 
candour. We take this pas.sage from that prelate’s hook cou- 
reiTiing The Body and Blood of Christ and it is as follows : 

Testis inibi Deus cst et conscientia mea, quia in tractatu divi- 
iiaruin literarum nec proponere net* ad propositas respondere cu- 
perein dialecticas quflestiones, vel eanim solutiones- Et si quando 
inateria disputandi talis est, ut hujus artis regulis valeat enuclea- 
tius explicari, in quantum possum, per aequipollentias proposi- 
tionum tego artem, ne videar inagis arte, quam veritate, sancto- 
rumque patruin auctoritate confidere.” Lanfranc hero declares 
in the most solemn manner, even by an appeal to Crod and his 
conscience, that he was so far from having the least inclination to 
propose or to answer logical questions in the course of his theo- 
logical labours, that, on the contrary, when he was forced to have 
recourse to the science of dialectic, in order the better to illustrate 
Ins subject, he concealed the succours he derived from theiicc 
with all possible care, lest he sliould seem to place more confi- 
dence in the resources of art than in the simplicity of truth and 
the authority of the holy fathere. These last words show plainly 
the two sources from wdierice the Christian doctoi-s had JiitJierto 
derived all their tenets, and tlic arguments by which they main- 
tained them, viz. from the holy scriptures, wliich Lanfranc lierc 
calls the truth, and from the waitings of the ancient fathers of the 
church. To these two sources of theology and argumentation, 
a third w^as added in this century, even the science of logiq^ 
which, how^ever, was only employed by the managers of conlro- 
vei-sy to repulse their adversaries, who came armed wdth syllo- 
gisms, or to remove difficulties which w'-ere drawn from reason 
and from the nature of things. But, in succeeding times, the two 
former sources w'ere either entirely neglected or sparingly employ- 
ed, and philosophical demonstration, or, at least, something that 
bore that name, w^iis regarded as a sufficient support to the truths 
of religion. 

* Cap. vii. p. 133G. Opp. cd. Luc. Dachcrii. 
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loAvei's, on tho contraiy, ran with a metaphysical 
frenzy into the greatest abuses, and by the most 
unjustifiable perversion of a wise and excellent 
method of searching after, and confirming truth, 
they banished evidence out of religion, common 
sense out of philosophy, and erected a dark and 
enormous mass of pretended science, in Avhich 
Avords passed for ideas, and sounds for sense.] 

VI. No sooner Avas this ncAV method introduced, 
than the Latin doctors began to reduce all tho 
doctrines, of religion into one pennauent and con- 
nected system, and to treat theology os a science ; 
an enterpi’izo Avbich had hitherto been attempted 
by none but Taio of Saragossa, a Avriter of the 
seventh centmy, and the learned Damascenas, 
Avho flourished among the Greeks in the follow- 
ing age. Tho Latin doctors had hitherto con- 
fined their theological labours to certain branches 
of the Christian religion, AAdiich they illustrated 
only on certain occasions. The first jiroductioii 
Avhich looked like a general system of theology 
Avas that of the celebrated Anselm ; this, hoAi'cver, 
Avas surpassed by the cxnnjilete ami universal body 
of divinity, Avhich was composed, towards the 
conclusion of this century, by llildebert, andi- 
bishop of Tours, who seems to have been re- 
garded both as the first and the best model in this 
kind of Avriting, by the innumerable legions of 
system-makei’s, who arose in succeeding times {(f). 
This learned prelate demonstrated first the doc- 
trines of his system by proofs draAvn from the 
holy scriptArres, and also fiom the writings of tho 


Tliie body of divinity, winch was the first complete thco- 
wysteni that iiad l)Fc*n composed amonj^ tlie Latins, is in- 
serted ill the Works of I lildehert, published hy tWu^erulre, who 
shows evidently, in his fVefai’e, that Peter Lombard, Pulliis, niul 
,^eot]ier writers of theolo^cal bystems, did no more than follow 
fcrvilely the traces of llildebert. 
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ancient fathers of tlie church ; and in this ho cent. 
followed the custom that had prevailed in the 
preceding ages ; but he went yet farther, and an- ! 

swered the objections, which might he brought 
against his doctrine, by arguments drawn from 
reason and philosophy ; this part of his method 
was entirely new, and peculiar to the age in which 
he lived \ji^. 

VII. The moral writers of this centuiy, who Moral 
undei'took to unfold the obligations of Chris- 
tians, and to delineate the nature, the extent, and 
the various branches of true virtue and evangelical 
obedience, treated this most excellent of all sci- 
ences in a manner tpiito unsuitable to its dignity 
and imjiortance. We find sufficient proofs of 
this in the moral writings of Peter Damien [.Z*]* 
and even of the learned Hildebert \^f\. 'I’he 
moralists of this age generally confined them- 
selves to a jejune explication of what are com- 
monly called, the four cardinal virtues, to which 
tiny ailded the Ten Commandments, to comjiletc 
their system. Anselm, the famous prelate of Can- 
terbury, surpassed, indeed, all the moral matei's 
of his time ; the books which he composed with 
a design to promote practical religion, and more 
especially his Book of Meditations and Prayers, 
contain many excellent things, several hajijiy 


[p] It may not ho improper to place here a passafi^e which is 
tak(*n from a treatise of Anselm's, entitled, Ciir Dcus Homo ? 
hiiico this passage was respected, by the first .scholastic divines, 
as an immutable law in theology ; Sicut rectus ordo exigit," 
says tlie learned prelate, “ ut profumhi fidei Christiana; creda- 
mus, priuscpiam ca prsesumarnus ratione discutere : ita negligentia 
mihi videtur, si, postquam confirmati eumus in fide, non htudemus 
quod credimiw intelligeve which amounts to this, 'Hiat wo must 
first believe without examination, but must afterwards endeavour 
to understand what w'e believe. 

[/] P^'tiTis Damianus, De Virtutibus. 

Qf/] See llildeberti Pliilosophia Moralis, ct Libellus do IV- 
Vinutibus llouestai A'ita;. 
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CENT, thoughts expressed with much energy and unc- 
PAUT ri the mystic divines satisfy 

^ themselves witli piercing, by ecstatic thought, and 
' ^ ■ feeling, into the sublime regions of beauty and 
love i they conceived and brought forth several 
productions that were destined to diffuse the 
pure delights of union aad communion through 
enamoured souls.] Johannes Johannellus, aLatin 
mystic, wrote a treatise concerning Divine Con- 
templation [A] f and Simeon the younger, who was 
aGreciansageof thcsainc visionaiy class, composed 
several discourses upon sxibjects of a like nature. 
11)0 state Vllf. Among the controversial writers of this 
wrXuul century, we see the effects of the scholastic 
vinity. method that Bercngcr and Lanfrauc had intro- 
duced into the study of thcolog}\ We sec di- 
vines entering the lists armed ivith syllogisms, 
which they manage awkwardly, and aiming ratht?r 
to confound their adversaries by the subtilties 
of logic, than to convince them by the power of 
evidence ; udiile those who were unprovided ivith 
this philosophical armour, made a still mure 
wretched and despicable figure, fell into the 
grossest and most perverse blunders, and seem to 
have written without either thinking of their sub- 
ject or of the manner of treating it with success. 
Damianus, already mentioned, defended the truth 
of Christianity against the Jews ; but his sin;- 
cess was not equal cither to the warmth of his 
zeal, or to the uprightness of his intentions. 
Samuel, a convert from Judaism to Christianity, 
wrote an elaborate treatise against those of his na- 
tion, which is still extant. But the noblest cham- 
pion that appeared at this period of time in the 
cause of religion, was the famous Anselm, who 
attacked the enemies of Christianity, and the 
audacious contemners of all religion, in an in- 


See the Hi^toiro Litteiaiie de la Fiance, tom. viii. p. 4S. 
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genious work [*], which was perhaps, by its depth cent. 
and acuteness, above the comprehension of those 
Avhoin it was designed to convince of their errors, 

For it happened, no doubt, in these eaidier 
times, as it frequently does in our days, that many 
gave tliemselves out for unbelievers, who knew 
not the first principles of reasoning, and whose in- 
credulity was the fruit of ignorance and jiresump- 
tion, nourished by licentiousness and corruption of 
lieart.] 

IX. The famous contest between the Greek 'J'Ik' n’Mlio- 
and Latin chimihes, 
had, however, been 
time, u'as imprudeni 

by Michael Cerularius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, a man of a restless and turbulent spirit, 
wlto blew the fiame of religious discord, and 
widened the fatal breach by new invectives and 
new accusations. The pretexts that were em- 
ployed to justify this new rupture, were zeal for 
the truth, and an anxious concern about the in- 
terests of religion ; but its true causes ivor(^ the 
aiTogance and ambition of the Grecian patriarch 
and the Homan pontiff. The latter was con- 
stantly forming the most artful stratagems to re- 
duce the former under his iinperious yoke ; and, 
for this purjioso, he left no means unemployed to 
gain over to his side the bishops of Alexandiia 
and Antioch, by Avithdrawing them from the juris- 
diction of the sec of Constantinople. The tumul- 
tuous and unhappy state of the Grecian empire 
was singularly favourable to his aspiring views, as 
the friendship and alliance of the Homan pontiff 
was highly useful to the Greeks in their struggles 
with the Saracens and fhe Normans, Avho were 
settled in Italy. On the other hand, the Grecian 

[/] This work was Piitith’d, Liber adveisiis ln.sipicnteni, €• 

TJio I'ool J? eluted- 


which, though not decided, '''■ 
suspended for a considerable crc. ks .md 
ly revived, in the year 105^, 'r''',’"'’ 
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CKNT. pontiff was not only determined to refuse obsti- 
nately the least mark of submission to his haughty 
^ j was also laying schemes for extending 

his dominion, and for reducing all the Oriental 
patriarchs under his supreme jurisdiction. Thus 
the contending parties were preparing for the field 
of controversy, when Cerularius began the charge 
by a warm letter written in his own name, and in 
the name of Leo, bishop of Achrida, who was his 
chief counsellor, to John, bishop of Trani, in 
Apulia, in which he publicly accused the Latins 
of various errors Leo IX. who was then in 
the papal chair, answered this letter in a most im- 
j)erious manner ; and, not satisfied with showing 
his indignation by mere words, assembled a coun- 
cil at llome, in which the Greek churches were 
solemnly excommunicated [/]. 

X. Constantine, surnamed Monomachus, who 
was now at the head of the Grecian empire, en- 
deavoured to stifle this controvei’sy in its birth, 
and, for that purpose, desired the Roman pontiff 
to send legates to Constantinople, to concert mea- 
sures for restoring and confirming the tranquillity 
of the church. Three legates were accordingly 
sent from Rome to that imperial city, who brought 
with them letters from Leo IX. not only to the 
emperor, but also to the Grecian pontiff. These 
legates were cardinal Humbert, a man of a high 
and impetuous spirit, Peter, archbishop of Amalfi, 
and Frederic, archdeacon and chancellor of the 
church of Rome. The issue of this congiess was 
unhappy in the highest degree, notwithstanding 
the propensity which the emperor, for political 

Sec an account of tliose errors, sect. xi. 
f/J These letters of Cerularius and Leo are published in thi> 
Aiiuals of IWonius, a<l an. 10.33. — The former is also in-serteil 
bv Canisiiis. in his Lection. Autiq. torn. iii. p. 381. ed. nov. — 
I.euuis’ Concilia, &f. 
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reasons [w], discovered to the cause of the bishop cen 7\ 
of Komc. The arrogance of Leo IX. and his 
insolent letters, excited the highest indignation 
in the breast of Cernlarius, and produced a per- 
sonal aversion to this audacious pontiflF, which 
inflamed instead of healing the wounds of the 
church ; while, on the other hand, the Roman 
legates gave many and evident proofs that the 
design of their embassy was not to restore pcaec 
and concord, but to establish among the Greeks 
* the supreme authority and the ghostly dominion 
of the Roman pontiff. Thus all hopes of a happy 
conclusion of these miserable divisions entirely 
vanished ; and the Roman legates finding their 
i^fforts ineffectual to overcome the vigorous resist- 
ance of C/crularius, they, with the liighest inso- 
lence, as well as imprudence, excximmunicoted 
publicly, in the church of St. Sophia, A. D. 10.01', 
flic Grecian patriarch, Avith Leo of Achrida, and 
all their adherents ; and leaving a written act of 
their inhuman imprecations and anathemas upon 
the grand altar of that temple, they “ shook the 
dust off their feet,” and thus departed. This vio- 
lent step rendered the evil incurable, which it was 
before not only possible, but perhaps easy, to re- 
medy. The (irecian patriarch imitated the vehe- 
mence of the Roman legates, and did from resent- 
ment Avhat they had perpetrated from a principle 
of ambition and arrogance. He excommunicated 
th('se legates with all their adherents and followers 
in a public council, and procured an order of the 
emperor for burning the act of excommunication 
which they had pronounced against the Greeks [w]. 


[w] He stood greatly in need of the assistance of the 
CJermans and Italians against the Normans, and hopcMl to obtain 
it hy the good oHire.s of the pope, who was in high credit with 
the emperor Henry III. 

Besides Baronina and other writers, whose aerount i 
of this period of time arc gcueially known, and not ahva\i 
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CENT. These vehement measures were followed on both 
PART r ® multitude of controversial writings, 

j that were filled with the most bitter and irritating 
invectives, and seiTed no other purpose than to 
add fuel to the flame. 

XL Cenilarius added new accusations to the 
ancient charge, which had been brought by Pho- 
tius against the Latin churches, of which tho 
principal was, that they used unleavened bread 
in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. This ac- 
cusation (such were the times !) was looked upon 
as a matter of the most serious nature, and of 
the highest consequence; it was, therefore, de- 
bated between the Greeks and Latins with the ut- 
most vehemence, nor did the Grecian and Roman 
pontiffs contend with more fury and bitterness 
about the extent of their power, and the limits of 
their jurisdiction, than the GreekandLatinchurches 
disputed about the use of unleavened bread. Tho 
other heads of accusation that were brought 
against the Latins by the Grecian pontiff, disco- 
vered rather a malignant and contentious spirit, 
and a profound ignorance of genuine Christianity, 
than a generous zeal for the cause of truth, lie 
complains, for instance, in the heaviest manner, 
that the Latins do not abstain from the use of 
blood, and of things strangled ; that their monks 
eat lard, and permit the use of flesh to such of the 
brethren as are sick or infirm ; that their bishops 
adorn their fingers with rings, as if they were 


exact, see Mabillon, Annal. Beued. toiip. v. lib. lx. ad a. 1053, 

et Prsef. ad Saec. vi. Actor. SS. Benedict!, part II. p. 1 Leo 

Allatius, De Libris Cjisecor. Ecclesiast. Diss. ii. p. 160. ed. 
Fabricii, et De peqietua Eccles. Orient, et Occwlent. Consen- 
Hione, lib. ii. cap. ix- p, 614.. — Mich. le Quien, Oriente Christiano, 
tom, i. p. 260. et Diss. Damascetia Prima, sect. xxxi. p. 16 — 
Hennanni Hisioria Conreitationum de Pane Azyirio et Fernien- 
p. .59. published at I.ieipsic in tlie year 1730 — ^To. Dapt. 
C’oteieriiii-, Mouum. Ecdcskc Giicca*, toin. ii. p. 108. 
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bridegrooms ; that their priests are beardless ; cent. 
and that in the right of baptism they confined 
themselves to one single immersion [o]. Such ^ 
were the miserable and trifling objects that ex- 
cited a fatal schism, and kindled a furious war 
between the Greeks and Latins, who carried their 
animosities to the greatest lengths, and loaded 
each other with reciprocal invectives and impre- 
cations. The attentive reader will form from 
hence a just idea of the deplorable state of reli- 
gion both in the eastern and western world at this 
period, and will see, in this dreadful schism, tlie 
true origin of the various sects that multiplied the 
different forms of superstition and eiTor in these 
unbaj>py times. 

XII. This vehement disputej which the Greeks A new con- 
had to carry on against the Latin churches, was*™''*”^ 
well nigh followed by a fatal division among th^>'saiict?ty 
t})emselves. Amidst the straits and difficulties 
whi(!h the empire was now reduced by the ex- 
pens<>.s of war, and the calamities of the times, 

Alexiiis not only employed the treasures of the 
church, in order to answer the exigencies of the 
state, but ordered also the plates of silver, and 
the figures of that metal that adorned the portals 
of the churches, to be taken down and converted 
into money. This measure excited the indigna- 
tion of Leo bishop of Chalcedon, a man of austere 
morals, and of an obstinate spirit, who main- 
tained that the emperor, in this step, was guilty 
of sacrilege ; and, to prove this charge, published 
a treatise, in which he affirmed, that in the images 
of Jesus Clu’ist, and of the saints, there resided a 

See Cemlarii Epistola ad Johanneni Traiionsem in Canisii 
Lection. Aiitiq. toni. iii. p. ‘^81. where the reader will also find 
the refutation of tliia letter by Caidinal Humbert. — See likewise 
Corularii Epistola ad Petram Antiochens. in Cotelerii Monu- 
inontis Ecclesice (ira»r. tom. ii. p. 138. add to these Maitene, 

Thesaur. Anecdoi. tom. v. p. Sd'?. 
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certain kind of inherent sanctity, that was a pro- 
per object of religious worship j and that, there- 
fore, the adoration of Christians ought not to be 
confined to the persons represented by these images, 
but extended also to the images themselves. Tliis 
new controversy excited various tumults and se- 
ditions among the people, to stippress which the 
emperor assembled a council at Constantinople, in 
which the question was terminated by the t<)llow- 
ing decisions : “ that the images of Christ and 
of the saints were to be honoured only with a 
relative worship which was to be offered, 
not to the substance or matter of which these 
images were composed, but to the form and 
features of which they bore the impression j that 
the representations of Christ, and of the saints, 
whether in painting or sculpture, did: in no sense 
partake of the nature of the divine Saviour, or of 
these holy men, though they were enriched with 
a certain communication of divine gi’ace ; and, 
lastly, that itivocation and worship were to he ad- 
dressed to the saints, only as the servants of Christ, 
and on account of their relation to him, as their 
master.” These decisions, absurd and supersti- 
tious as they were, were not enough so for Leo, 
the idolatrous bishop of Chalccdon, Avho main- 
tained his monstrous system with obstinacy, and 
was, for that reason, sent into banishment [/f], 
XIII. The famous dispute concerning the pre- 
sence of Christ's body and blood in the cucharist 
was revived about the middle of this century in 
the Latin church. Hitherto the disputants on 


X* T^al^ivrixujg slx6vag. 

An ample acc.ount .of tins whole matter is given by Anna 
Comnena, in her Ali*xiad. lib. v. p. 104. lib. vii. p. 158. edit. 
Venet. — The arts of this council, the very mention of which is 
oiSffitted by several historians of considerable note, are published 
by Mouifttucon, in his Bibliotheca Coibliuiana, p. 103. 
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both sides had proposed their jannng opinions ci':nt. 
'with the utmost freedom, unrestrained by the de- 
spotic voice of authority, since no council had ^ 
given a definitive sentence upon this matter, nor 
prescribed a rule of faith to terminate all inquiry 
and debate [/*]. Hence it was, thatj in the be- 
ginning of this century, Leutheric, archbishop 
of Sens, affirmed, in opposition to the general 
opinion of the times, that none but the sincere 
and upright Christian, none but saints and I'eal 
believers, received the body of Christ in the holy 
sacrament. This opinion, which was broached 
in the year 1004, was every way jiroper to ex- 
cite rumours among the people ; but these its na- 
tural effects were Iiappily prevented by the in- 
fluence of Robert, king of France, and the wise 
counsels ot some prudent friends who hindered 
tlie fanatical prelate from disseminating this 
whimsical invention [s]. It was not so easy to 
extinguish the zeal, or to stop the mouth of the 
famous Berenger, j)rincipal of the public school 
of Tours, and afterwards archbishop of Angers, 
a man of a most acute and subtile genius, and 
highly renowned both on account of his extensive 
learning, and the exemplary sanctity of his life 
and mannoi-s [^]. This eminent ecclesiastic niaiiK 
tained publicly, in the year 104.5, the doctrine 
of Johannes Scotus, ojiposcd warmly the mon- 

fr] The various opinions concornin*^ t]ie aaci ament of tlie 
Lord's 8upppf, that were end)raced durinj^ this century, are col- 
lect 4 Ml by Martene from an ancient manuscvii)t, and published in 
liis Voyage Litterairc de deux Benedictins de la Congregation de 
S. Maur, tom. ii. p. 12G. 

[,y] See Du Boulay, Histor. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 3.>4. 

[/] See the Life of Berenger in the Works of Hildehert, arch- 
deacon of Mans, p. 1 3^ L— See also Histoiro Litteraire do la 
Franco, tom. viii. p. 197. — Boulay, Hist. Acad. I’aris. tom. i. p. 

304'. and the authoi*M mentioned by I'abricius, Bibliotli. Lut. 

Medii ^Lvi. tom. i. p. 570. It is probably by a press error, that 
Ilildebert is styled Archbishop instead of Archdeacon, by Paris 
Hist. lib. i. p. 10, edit. Watts. 
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CENT, strong opinions of Paschasius Radbert, which 
were adapted to captivate a superstitious multi- 
exciting their astonishment, and perse- 
vered with a noble obstinacy in teaching, that the 
bread and wine were not changed into the body 
and blood of Christ in the eucharist, but preserved 
their natural and essential qualities, and were no 
more than figures and extenial symbols of the 
body and blood of the divine Saviour. — This wise 
and rational doctrine was no sooner published, 
than it was opposed by certain doctors in France 
and Germany ; but the Roman pontiff Leo IX. 
attacked it with peculiar vehemence and fury in 
the year 1050 ; and in two councils, the one as- 
sembled at Rome, and the other at Vercclli, had 
the doctrine of Berenger solemnly condemned, 
and the book of Scotus, from which it was drawn, 
committed to the flames. This example was fol- 
lowed by the council of Paris, which was sum- 
moned the very same year by Henry I. and in 
which Berenger, and his numerous adherents, 
wore menaced with all sort of evils, both spiritual 
and temporal. Tliese threats were executed, in 
part, against this unhappy prelsite, whom Henry 
deprived of all his revenues ; but neither threaten- 
ings, nor fines, nor synodical decrees, could shake 
the firmness of his mind, or engage him to re- 
nounce the doctrine he had embraced. 

The pon- XIV. After these proceedings, the controversy 
i-n'val'rio some years happily suspended, and Bo- 

,)iit HI end rengor, whose patrons were as numerous as his 
lo iiiia .ic- were formidable [u], enjoyed, for a 

while, the sweets of liberty and' peace. His ene- 
mies, however, after the death of Leo IX. re- 
kindled the flume of religious discord, and per- 
suaded his successor Victor II. to examine anew 


His inost formidable cueniy and rival was Lanfranr, arcli- 
bihilop or Canterbury. 
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thft doctrine of Berengcr. The pontiff complied, cent. 
aiid sent his legates to two different councils that ^ 
were assembled at Tours, in the year 10J4 [w;], ^ 
for that purpose. In one of these councils the 
famous Hildebrand, who was afterwards pontiff 
under the title of Gregory VII. appeared in the 
character of legate, and opposed the new doctrine 
with the utmost vehemence. Berenger was also 
present at this assembly, and, overpowered with 
threats, rather than Convinced by reason and ar- 
gument, he not only abandoned his opinions, 
but (if we may believe his adverearies, to whose 
testimony we are confined in this matter,) abjured 
them solemnly, and in consequence of this hum- 
bling step, made his peace with the church.— 

This abjuration, however, was far fi*om being 
sincere, and the docility of Berenger was no 
more than an act of dissimulation j for soon after 
this period, he taught anew, though with more 
circumspection and prudence, the opinions he 
had formerly professed. That this conduct here 
appeal's mean and dishonest, is indeed evident \ 
but we are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
transactions of these coiincils to fix precisely the 
degree of his crime. 

XV. The account of Berenger's perfidy being 
brought to Nicolas II. the exasperated pontiff 
summoned him to Rome, A. D. 1058, and terri- 
fied him in such a manner in the council held 
there the following year, that he declai’cd his 
readiness to embrace and adhere to the doctrines 
which that venerable assembly should think pro- 
per to impose upon his faith. Humbei’t was ac- 
cordingly appointed unanimously by Nicolas and 
the council, to draw up a confession of faith for 
Berenger, who signed it publicly, and confirmed 

855" Otlier historiiiiia mBBtioii but ono council, and 

place it ill tlic year 1055. 

VOL. n. 


o o 
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CENT, his adherence to it by a solemn oath. In this 
PAKT II. confession there was, among other tenets equally 
V j > absurd, the following declaration, that “ the bread 
and wine, after consecration, were not only a 
sacrament, but also the real body and blood of 
Jesus Christ ; and that this body and blood were 
handled by the priests and consumed by the faith- 
ful, and not in a sacramental sense, but in reality 
and truth, as other sensible objects are.” This 
doctrine was so monstrously nonsensical, and was 
such an impudent insult . upon the very first prin- 
ciples of reason, that it could have nothing al- 
luring to a man of Berenger’s acute and pliilo- 
sophical turn, nor could it possibly become the 
object of his serious belief, as appeared soon after 
this odious act of dissimulation j for no sooner 
was he returned into France, than taking refuge 
in the countenance and protection of his ancient 
patrons, he expressed the utmost detestation and 
abhorrence of the doctrines he had been obliged 
to profess at Home, abjured them solemnly both 
in his discourse and in his writings, and returned 
zealously to the profession and defence of his 
former, which had always been his real opinion. 
Alexander II. employed the seducing influence of 
soft and friendly expostulation to engage Beren- 
ger to dissemble anew, or, in other words, to re- 
turn from his prt^tended apostasy; but his re- 
monstrances were ineffectual, and that perhaps, 
in a great measure, because this rebellious son of 
a superstitious church was powerfully supported 
in the mmntenance of his opinions. Hence the 
controversy was prolonged, during many years, 
by a multitude of writings on both sides of the 
question, and the followers of Berenger increased 
from day to day. 

XVI. Gregory VII. whose enterprising spirit 
no difficulties nor oppositions could discourage, 
wal^ no sooner raised to the pontificate than he un- 
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dertook to terminate this important controversy, cent. 
and, for that purpose, sent an order to Berenger, 
in the year IO78, to repair to Rome. Consider- 
ing the natural character of this pontiff, his con- 
duct in this affair ‘was higlily laudable, and disco- 
vered a degree of impartiality and candour, which 
his proceedings upon other occasions gave little 
reason to expect. He seems to have had a high 
esteem for Berenger; and, in the particular 
points in which he was obliged to oppose him, he 
did it, with all possible mildness, and with a ten- 
derness which showed that he acted rather from a 
forced compliance with the clamours of his advert 
saries, than from inclination or principle. In the 
council that was held at Rome towards the con- 
clusion of the year IO78, he permitted Berenger 
to draw up a new confession of his faith, and to 
renounce that which had been composed by Hum- 
bert, though it had been solemnly approved and 
confirmed by Nicolas II. and a Roman coun- 
cil. The sagacious pontiff perceived clearly the 
absurdity of Humbert's confession, and therefore 
revoked it, though it had been rendered sacred 
by papal authority [a:]. In consequence of this, 
the persecuted prelate made a second declaration, 
confirmed by an oath, that he would adhere for 
the future to the followng propositions : That 
“ the bread laid upon the altar became, after con- 
secration, the true body of Christ, which was bom 
of the Virgin, suffered on the cross, and now sits 
at the right hand of the Father: and that the wine 


[a:] It 18 worthy of observation, that Gregory VII. whose 
zeal iu extending the jurisdiction, and exalting the authority 
of the Roman pontiffs, surpassed that of all his predecessors, 
acknowledged, at least tacitly, by this step, that a pope and 
council might err, and had erred in effect. How otherwise 
could he allow Berenger to renounce a confession of faith, that 
had h«^en solemnly approved and confirmed by Nicolas II. and a 
Roman council ? 


O O 2 
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CENT, placed upon the altar became, after consecration, 
the true blood, which flowed from the side of 
Christ.” The pontiff was satisfied with this de- 
claration, which was far from producing the same 
effect upon the enemies of Berenger : they showed 
that it was ambiguous, and so it was in reality ; 
and they insisted that Berenger should be obliged 
not only to sign another declaration, less vague 
and equivocal, but should also be required to 
prove his sincerity by the fiery trial. Gregory 
refused absolutely this latter demand, and would 
have equally refused the other, had not his fa- 
vourable intentions towards Berenger yielded to 
the importunate clamours of his enemies and per- 
secutors. 

XVII. The pontiff, therefore, granted that part 
of their demand that related to a new declara- 
tion ; and in a council held at Rome, A. D. 1070, 
had a third confession of faith drawn up, whic‘h 
was somewhat less absm'd than the first, though 
much more harsh than the second, and to Avhieh 
Berenger, after reading and subscribing it in tlui 
midst of the assembly, was obliged to declare his 
assent by a solemn oath. By this assent, he pro- 
fessed tobeliev'e, “ Tliat the bread and wine were, 
by the mysterious influence of the holy prayer, 
and the words of our Redeemer, substantially 
tihanged into the true, proper, and vivifying body 
andf' blood of Jesuc Christ:” and to remove all 
grounds of suspicion, to dispel all doubt about the 
reality of his attachment to this ridiculous system, 
be added to his second confession [?/] a solemn 
declaration, that “ the bread and wine, after con- 
secration, M'erc converted into the real body and 
blood of Christ, not only in quality of external 
signs and sacramental repfesentations, but in their 
essential properties, ' and in substantial reidity.” 

f 


[_y'\ Meutioued in tlie preceding* section. 
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• No sooner had Berenger made this strange de- 
claration, than the pontiff redoubled the marks 
of esteem which he had formerly shown him, and 
sent him back to his country loaded with tho 
most honourable testimonies of his liberality and 
fricndsliip. The double-minded doctor did not, 
however, think himself bound by this declaration, 
solemn as it was ; and therefore retracted pub- 
licly, upon his return to his residence, what he 
had subscribed as his real sentiments in the 
council of Rome, and went even so far as to com- 
})oso an elaborate refutation of the doctrine to 
which he had been engaged to profess his assent. 
This new ch&nge excited a warm and vehement 
controversy, in which Lanfranc and Guitrnund 
endeavoured to perplex Berenger with their so- 
phistry, and to overwhelm him with their invec- 
tives. Gregory VII. to whose papal thunder the 
affronted council looked with impatience, seemed 
neither surprised nor offended by the inconstancy 
of Berenger, nor did he take any step which 
could testify the smallest mark of resentment 
against this pretended apostate. From hence it 
appears more than probable that tho second con- 
fession of Berenger had entirely satisfied that 
j)ontiff ; and that the violent imposition of the 
third was by no means agi'ecable to Gregoiy, who 
seems to have adoj)ted, in a great measure, if pot 
wholly, the sentiments of Berenger [sr]. 

[»] A remarkable treatise of Berenger’s composition, wliirli 
lias been published by Martene, in his Thesaur. Anerdot. tom. 
iv. p. 99, 100. will contribute to cast a satisfactory light upon 
(his whole affair, and will fully unfold the real sentiments of Gre- 
gory concerning the eucharist. For from this piece it is un- 
doubtedly evident, 1st, That Berenger was esteemed and favouretl 
in a singular manner by Gregory VII. 2dly, That this pontiff 
was of the same opinion with Berenger conceniing the euohaiist ; 
it is cei-taln, at least, that he *as for adhering to the words of 
scripture in this matter, and was eager in supjiressing all curious 
r«.‘searchc3, and all positive decisions concerning Ihe maimer of 
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CENT. XVIIL Amidst the clamours of his incensed 
PAaf adverearies, Berenger observed a profound silence. 



fateT^the Christ’s presence in ^e holy sacrament. This appears evidently 
process of hx>m the following words which be addressed to Berenger before 
hisdoctrine. the meeting of the last council of Rome, and in which he speaks 
of his design to consult the Virgin Mary concerning the conduct 
which it was proper for him to observe in the course of this con- 
troversy; “ Ego plane te’* (says the pontiff in the 108th page of 
the work cited in the beginning of this note) de Christi sacri- 
ficio secundum scripturas bene sentire non dubito ; tamcn quia 
consuetudinis mihi est, ad B* Mariam de his quee movent rccur- 
rere — imposui religioso cuidam amico — a B. Maria obtincre, ut 
per eum mihi non taceret, sed verbis commendaret, quorsum me 
de iiegotio quod in manibus habebam de Christie sacrificio reripe- 
rem, in quo immotus persisterem.” We see here, plainly, that 
Gregory expresses the strongest propensity to the sentiments of 
Berenger, not, however, without some hesitation concerning the 
maimer in which he was to conduct himself, and also concerning 
the precise doctrine which it was necessary to embrace in rela- 
tion to the presence of Christ in the eucharist. It was this 
hesitation which led him to consult the Virgin Maiy, whose an- 
swer the pontiff gives in the folldwirig words : “ A. B. Maria 
aiidivit et ad me retulit, nihil de sacrificio Christi cogitanduni, 
nihil esse tenendum, nisi quod tenerent authcnticoe scriptural, 
contra quas Berengarius nihil habebat. Hoc tibi manifestare 
volui, ut securlorem ad nos fiduciam et alacriorem spem habeas.’" 
Here we see an answer of .the Virgin pronouncing that it was 
neccs^sa^y to adhere to the express declarations of scripture 
concerning the presoiice of Cluist.in the sacrament ; and Avbe- 
ther Gregory was fanatical enough to confide in this answer 
i\s real, or rogue enough. to forge it, it is still certain, that he 
confined his belief concerning the point in debate to the lan- 
guage of scripture, and held that the true body and blood of 
Christ were exhibited in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
though it was neither necessary nor expedient to inquire into 
the nature or manner of this mysteripus presence. 3dly, It ap- 
pears manifest from the treatise already mentioned, that the 
assemhliqg the second council, and the imposition of anotlicr 
confession of faith, upon the conscience of Berenger, were 
measures into whicJi Gregory was forced by the enemies of 
that ecclesiastic. “ Dejectus est,” says Berenger, speaking of 
that pontift', “ importunitate Paduani scurra^., non episcopi, ct 
Pisani non e))i8copi, sed antichristi . . . ut permitteret calumnia- 
t'X'ibus verifcatis in powteriori quadragcsimali concilio scriptum a 
be firmatum in priori lautari.” 4thly, We see hcic the true 
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. and was pinideiit enough to return no answer cent. 
to their bitter and repeated invectives. Fa- 
tigued with a controversy, in' whiclr the fii'st prin- 
ciples of reason were so impudently insulted, and 
exhausted by an opposition which he was unable 
to overcome, he abandoned all his worldly con- 
cerns, and retired to the isle of St. Cosme, in the 
neighbourhood of Tours, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days in fasting, pi-ayer, and pious 
exercises. In the year 1088, death put an end to 
the affliction he suffered in his retirement, from a 
bitter reflection upon the dissimulation he had 
been guilty of at Rome, and to the penitential 
acts of mortification and austerity, to which he 
seems to have submitted with a design to expiate 
the enormity of his criminal compliance, and the 
guilt of his pCijury [aj* He left behind him in 


reason why Gregory showed not the smallest mark of resentment 
against Berenger, when, upon his return to his own country, ho 
violated the promise by which he had so solemnly bound himself 
at the last council, and refuted the confession to which he had 
sworn his assent. For the pontiff was very far from adopting the 
sentiments of those who had drawn up or suggested that monstrous 
confession, and esteemed at sufficient to believe with Berenger, 
that the body and blood of Jesus Christ were exhibited to Chris- 
tians in the eucharist. Hence he left the violent adversaries of 
his persecuted friend to murmur, scribble, hawl, and refute, while 
he himself observed a profound silence, and perewted in his reso- 
lution to put that unhappy man to no farther trouble. It is, 
however, proper to observe, that in the same book from whence 
these particulars are taken, we find Berenger addressing himself, 
with the utmost humility, to the divine mercy, for the pardon of 
the crime of dissimulation awl peijury he had committed at 
Rome : and confessing that the fear of death Imd extorted from 
him oaths and declarations diametricoilly opposite to his real sen- 
timents, and engaged him to subscribe to a set of tenets which 
he abhorred. “ Deus omnipotens,^ says he, “ miserere, fons 
inisericordiarum, tantum sacrilegium agnoscenti.” 

[a] This will appear evident to such ns penise the treatise* 
of his composition, which w(3 have mentioned in the preced- 
ing note, as published in Martene’s Thesaur. Anecdot. tom. iv. 
p. 109. 
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CENT, the minds of the people a deep impression of his 
extraordinary sanctity ; and his followers were as 
munerous as his fame was illustrious [i]. There 
have been disputes among the learned about the 
real sentiments of this eminent man: y^t not- 
withstanding the art which he sometimes used to 
ponceal his opinions, and the ambiguity that is 
often remarkanle in his expressions, whoever exa- 
mines with impartiality and attention such of his 
writings as are yet extant, will immediately per- 
ceive, that he looked upon the bread and wine in 
the sacrament as no more than the signs or sym- 
bols of the body and blood of the divine Sa- 
viour [c]. In this opinion Berenger persevered 
to the last ; nor have we any authentic proof of 

The canons of the cathedral of Tours continue to honour 
the memory of Berenger by an annual procession, in which tlioy 
perform a solemn service at his tomb in the isle of St. Cosine. 
See Moleon, Voyages Liturgiques, p. 130. 

Mabillon and otJier Roman catliolic writers, as also a few 
Lutheran divines, arc of opinion that Berenger denied only the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, while he maintained, at the same 
lime, the real presence of the body and blood of Christ in the 
eucharist. And this opinion will, indeed, appear plausible to 
sucli as consider only the <leclaration he signed in the first coun- 
cil at Rome, to which be was summoned by Gregory VII. and 
which he never Retracted, without compaiing this declaration w itli 
the rest his writings. On the other hand, Usher, Basnage, 
and almost all the writer.; of the reformed church maintain, that 
tlie doctrine of Berenger was exactly the same with that which 
Calvin afterwards adopted ; and I cannot help joining with them 
in this opinion, when I peruse attentively the following words of 
his Letter to Almanus, published in Mart one’s Thesaur. tom. iv. 
p. 109. “ Constat,” says Berenger in express terms, “ v(u uni 
Christi corpus in ipsa mensa, proponi, fied spiritualiter interiori 
homini vemm in ea Christi corpus ab his dnntaxat, qui Christi 
membra sunt, incomiptum, intaminatiun, inatiritumque spiritua- 
liter manducari.” These words demonstrate so clearly, that, by 
the presence of Christ's body in the eucharist, Berenger meant 
no more than a spiritual presence, that they dispel all doubt 
about his real sentiments, though, upon other occasions, he con- 
cealed thesi; bcnliments under dubious exprcbsions, to deceive his 
advr .«aiies. 
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[^] It is well known what laborious efforts the Roman 
catliolic writers have employed to persuade us, that Berenger, 
before his deatli, abandoned the opinion he had so long and so 
warmly defended, and returned to the doctrine of the church 
of Rome concerning the corporal presenco of Christ in tlie eu- 
charist. But when we enquire into the reasons on which this 
jwsorlion is founded, we shall immediately perceive their 
weakness and insufficiency. They allege, in the first place, 
that Berenger gave an account of his doctrine and belief in 
the council of Bourdeaux, A. D. 1087; and add to this, that 
the ancient writers applaud his penitential sentiments, and 
affirm that lie difid in the catholic faith. In all this, how- 
ever, we see no proof of Berenger s retractation. lie ad- 
liered, indeed, to the confession of faith, which he had sub- 
scribed and adopted in tlic first of the two ilonian councils, 
to which lie bad been summoned by Gregory VIL and which 
that pontiff judged sufficient to clear him from the imputation 
of heresy ; and they who confined their attention to the literal 
sf‘iise of the words of that confession, without considering 
their spirit, and the different meanings of which they were 
husceptibli', might easily imagine that Berengers confession 
was agreeable to the doctrine of the churcli. Gregory, in 
onIfT to pacify matters, confirmed them in this notion; and 
though ho was well informed of Bereiiger’s having veti'acted 
the confession whicli he had 4igiied in tlie last Roman coun- 
cil before wliich be appeared, and of bis opposing, with the 
utmost warmth, the opinion he had there so solemnly pro- 
fessed, yet he let the inconstant doctor remain unmolested, 
and tJiereby tacitly acquitted him of the crime and the error 
that were laid to his cliarge. 

It is of the utmost importance to observe here, that the Ro- 
man church w^^not come, in this century, to a fixed deter- 
mination concerning the nature and manner of Christ's pre- 
sence in the eucharist. This appears most evidently from 
the three confessions which Berenger signed by the ordei* of 
three councils, which confessions differed from each other, not 
only in the terms and the turn of expression, hut also in the 
opinions and doctrines they contained. Pope Nicolas 11. 
and the council he assembled at Rome, A. D. 1059, obliged 
him to subscribe, as the true and orthodox doctriuo of the 
church, the first of these confessions, wliich was composed by 
Cardinal Iluinliert. I'liis confession was however rejected, 
not only as liiirsli in poiii^ of expresrion, hut also as erroneous 



some of the Roman catholic writers vainly pre 
tend {d]. 
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XlX. It ia not rare to find, in the history of 
the church, the most trifling objects exciting the 

and unsound, by Gregory and the two Boman councils^ which 
he had expressly summoned to enquire into that matter; for 
had IIurabert*s declai'ation appeai-ed to the pontiff to be a just 
expression of the doctrine and sense of the church concerning 
the euchavist, neither he nor the succeeding councils would have 
permitted other forms of doctrine to be substituted in its place. 
Gregory, as we have already , sepn, was of opinion, that it was 
highly improper to pry with too much curiosity into the myste- 
ries of the euchaiist, and that, laying aside all disputes concern- 
ing the manner of Christ’s presence in that holy institution, it 
was safest to adhere to the plain words of scripture ; and as this 
was also the opinion of Berenger, and was. plainly expressed in 
Ins confession of faith, the judicious pontiff pronounced him 
innocent. But a following council departed froiii tliis equitable 
sentence of Gregory, who, though with much reluctance, was 
induced to confirm their rigorous decision ; and hence arose a 
third confession, which was extremely different from the two 
preceding ones. We may remark; by tlie by, that in this con- 
troversy the councils seem plainly to have swayed the pontiffs, 
since we see the obstinate, the invincible Gregory, yielding, 
against his will, to one of these clamorous assemblies. Berenger 
had no sooner got out of the hands of his enemies, than he re- 
turned to the second confession, - which the pontiff had ap- 
proved, and publicly declaimed against that which had been 
imposed upon him in the last Roman coimcil before wliich he 
had appeared, without receivid^ the least mark of disap pio- 
bation from Gregory. — From this it was natural to conclude, 
that although he opposed the. .decree ' of-^ that council, he 
adopted neveitheless the opiqjon of the pope and of the 
church. 

In the account which I have here given of this memorable 
controversy, , I have not only consulted the anc^nt records re- 
lating to that matter, which have been mB4a public (for se- 
veral of them lie as yet in MSS. in the cabinets of the curi- 
ous), but have also been assisted by the labours of tliose 
among the learned, who have treated that impoitant brancli 
of Ecclesiastical History in,^ tlie moat accurate and auiple 
manner: such as first, Franc, de Roye’s book, published at 
Angers in the year 1656; “ Ad Can. Ego Ben'engarius 41. de 
con^ecrat, distinct. 2. Ubi Vita, , Hiereeis, et Poenitentia Be- 
rengaiii Andegaveiisis Archidi^coni, et ad Joseph! Locum 
de Christo” (a book which is extremely curious and very 
little known). Mabillon’s Piasfi ad tom. ix. Act. SS, Ord. 
Bcned. leu Sajc* vi. part II. p. 4. ct Dissert, de inulti[)lici 
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wannest and most vehement controversies. Such cent. 
was the dispute that arose in France, in the year 
1023, between the priests and monks of Limoges, v , 
concerning the place that was to be assigned in 
the public liturgy to Mai*tial, the first bishop 
of that diocese. One party, headed by Jordan, 
bishop of Limoges,, were for placing him among 
tlie confessors j while Hugo, abbot of the mona- 
stery of St. Martial, maintained, that the prelate 
in questioh was to be ranked among the apostles, 
and branded, with the opprobrious and heretical 
title of Ebionites, all such as adhered to the pro- 
posal of Jordan. This momentous affair was de- 
bated first, in a council held at Poitiers in the year 
1023, and in another assembled at Paris the year 
following ; in which latter it was determined that 
Martial was to be honoured with the title of an 
apostle, and that all who refused him this eminent 
rank were to be considered as Ebionites, who, as 
is well known, confined the number of the apos- 
tles to twelve, that they might exclude St. Paul 
from that sacred order. The decree, however, of 
this council did not produce the eftects that were 
expected from it j for it exasperated, instead of 
calming the zeal and animosity of the contending 
pailies, so that this miserable dispute became 
daily more universal, and spread like a contagion 
through all the provinces of France. The matter 

(lamnatione, iidei professione et lapsu, which is published iu 
his Analecta Veteris iEvi, tom. ii. p. 456. De Bouky, Histor. 

Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 304. tom. ii. p. 452. The authora of the 
reformed church, which I have followed in this controversy, are, 

Usserius, De Successione Ecclesiar. Christianar. in occidente, 
cap. vii. sec. 24. p. 195. — Basnafi^, Hist. des 'Eglises llefurmces, 
tom. i. p. 105, and Hist, de I’Eglise, tom. ii. p. 1391. — Cas. 

Oudin, Dissert, do Docti-ina et Sciiptis Borengarii in Comment, 
de Scriptor. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 624. There appears more 
or less a certain spirit of partiality in all these writers ; but this 
spirit is particularly qotorious among those of the church of 
Rome. 
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CENT, was at length brought before the tribunal of 
the Roman pontiff, John XIX. who decided it 
v*^ **'^ in favour of the monks ; and, in a letter addressed 
to Jordan and the other bishops of the nation, 
pronounced Martial worthy of the title and ho- 
nours of an apostle. This decision produced the 
most substantial and permanent effects : for in a 
council assembled at Limoges, A. D. 1029, Jor- 
dan declared his acquiescence in the papal sentence : 
in a provincial council at Bourges, two yeai’s after. 
Martial was associated to the company of the apos- 
tles with great solemnity, in consequence of the 
decision of the Roman see, and about the same 
time this controversy Avas completely aiid^ finally 
lenninated in a numerous council assemlded at 
Limoges, in Avhich the prayers that had been con- 
secrated to the memory of tlie apostle Martial, by 
the zealous pontiff, were publicly recited [e]. The 
warm contenders for the apostlesliip of Martial as- 
serted, that he Avas one of the seventy disciples of 
Christ, from Avlience they concluded, that he had 
an equal title Avith Paul and Barnabas to the ho- 
nour of an apostle. 


[ej See Boulay, Hist, Acad. I’ariR, tom. i. p. 372. 101. — J. 
Longeval, Histoire de I’Eglise Gallicane, tom. vii. p. 188, 189. 
231, — The Ileaedictiiie in their Gallia Christiana, tom. 

ii. .Append. Documentor, p. 162, liavc published the Letter o£ 
Jordan to Pope Benedict VIIL against the Aposlleship of Martial, 
lliie decrees of the councils of Bourges and Limoges concerning 
this matter are published by Labbe^ in his Bibliotb. Nova Manu- 
scriptor. tom, ii. p. 766. Mabillou has given an ample account 
of Ademar, a monk of St* Cyhar, the first promoter of this ridi" 
culous controversy, in his Annal. Ord. S. Benedict, tom. iv. p. 
318. and among the original papers subjoined to that volume has 
published a letter wrote by that monk in favour of the aposlle- 
sliip of Martial. See also the Histoire Littcrairo de la France, 
torn. vii. p. 301. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies used in the 
Church during this Centurg. 

I. Tar. form of public worship which was esta- cent. 
Wished at Rome had not, as yet, been universally „ 
received in the western provinces. This was looked 
upon by the imperious pontiffs as an insult upon 
their authority, and therefore they used their 
utmost cflbrts to introduce the Roman ceremonies 
eveiy whei’c, and to promote a perfect uniformity 
of worship in every part of the Latin world. Gre- 
gory VII. employed all his diligence, activity, and 
zeal, in this enterprise, as appears fron) several 
passages in his letters, and he, perhaps, alone was 
equal to the execution of such an arduous attempt. 

The Spaniards had long distinguished thoms('lves 
above all other nations, by the noble and resolute 
resistance they made to the despotic attempts of 
the popes upon this occasion ; for they adhcre<l to 
their ancient Gothic liturgy [/“] with the utmost 
obstinacy, and could not be brought to change it 
for the method of worship established at Rome. 
Alexander II. had indeed proceeded so far, in the 
year IO 68 , as to persuade the inhabitants of Ar- 
ragon into his measures [^g'], and to conquer the 
aversion which the Catalonians had discovered for 
the Roman worahip. But the honour of finishing 
this difficult work, and bringing it to perfection, 

■was reserved for Gregoiy VH. who, without in- 
terruption, exhorted, threatened, admonished, and 

C/] See Mabillon, De Liturgia Gallicana, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 

10. — Jo. Bona, Rerum Liturgicarum lib. i. caj). xi. p. 220. opp. 

—Petr. Le Brun, Explication des Cei*enionie.s de la Masse, tom. 

11. Diss. V, p. 272. 

[</] Petr, de Marca, Histoire de Bearn, liv. ii. cn]). ix. 
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CENT, intreated Sancius and Alphonso, the kings of Ar> 
PART II Castile, until, fatigued with the impor- 

tunity of this restless pontilj th^ consented to 
abolish the Gothic service in their churches, and 
to introduce the Roman in its place. Sancius was 
the first who complied with the request of the 
pontiff, and, in the year 1080, his example was 
followed by Alphonso. The methods which the 
nobles of Castile employed to decide the matter 
were very extraordinary. First, they chose two 
champions, who were to detennine the contro- 
versy by single combat, the one fighting for the 
Roman liturgy, the other for the Gothic. The 
first trial ended in favour of the latter; for the 
Gothic hero proved victorious. The fiery trial 
was next made use of to terminate the dispute ; 
the Roman and Gothic liturgies were committed 
to the flames, which, as the story goes, consumed 
the former, while the latter remained unblemished 
and entire. Thus were the Gothic rites crowned 
with a double victory, which, however, was not 
sufficient to maintain them against the authority 
of the pope, and the influence of the queen Con- 
stantia, who determined Alphonso in favour of 
the Roman service 

i^ine II. The zeal of the Roman pontiffs for inti'o- 
ducing the uniformity of worship into the western 
in an un- churches may be, in some measure, justified ; 
foreign*”** permitting every nation to celebrate 

tongue. divine worship in their mother tongue was abso- 
lutely inexcusable. While, indeed, the Latin 
language was in general use amongst the western 
nations, or, at least, was unknown to but a very 
small number, there was no reason why it should 
not be employed in the public sendee of the 
church. But when the decline of the Roman em- 

[A] Bona, Ilerum Liturgicar. lib. i. cap. xi. p. 216. — Le 
Brun, loc. citat. p. 292. — Jo. de Ferreraa, Hist, de I’Espagne, 
tom. ifi. p. 237. 24,1. 246. 
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pire drew on by degrees the extinction of its Ian- cent. 
guage in several places, and its decay in all the 
western provinces, it became just and reasonable 
that each people should serve the Deity in the 
language they understood, and which was peculiar 
to them. This reasoning, however evident and 
striking, had no sort of influence Upon the Roman 
pontiffs, who, neither in this nor in the following 
centuries, could be persuaded to change the esta- 
blished custom, hut pereisted, on the contrary, 
with the most senseless obstinacy, in retaining the 
use of the Latin language in the celebration of 
divine worship, even when it was no longer under- 
stood by the people [«]. This strange conduct 
has been variously accounted for by difterent 
writers, who have tortured their inventions to find 
out its secret reasons, and have imagined many 
that seem extremely improbable and far-fetched. 

A superstitious and extravagant veneration for 
whatever carried the hoary aspect of a remote an- 
tiquity was undoubtedly the principal reason that 
rendered the pontiffs unwilling to abolish the use 
of the Latin language in the celebration of divine 
woiship. The same absurd principle produced a 
similar effect in the eastern churches ; thus the 
Egyptian Christians perflnm their religious ser- 
vice in the langua^ of the ancient Copts, the 
Jacobites and the Nestorians in the Syriac, and 
the Abyssinians in the old Ethiopia, though all 
these languages have been long since obsolete, and 
are thereby become absolutely unintelligible to the 
multitude [^]. 

III. It would be tedious to enumerate, in {I Ceremonies 
circumstantial manner, the new inventions that™“'‘'P*‘“*- 


[i] Usaerius, Historia Dogmatica de Scripturis et Sarris 
Veniaculia ab Hen. Whartono edita et aueta, Londini, 1690, 
in 4to. 

[A] See Euseb. Renaudot, Dissertat. de Liturgiamin Oriental. 
Origiht* et Antiquitiite, cap. vi. p. 40. 
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CENT, were imposed upon Christians, in this century, 
under the specious titles of piety and zeal, by the 
y superstitious despotism of an imperious clergy. It 
would be also endless to mention the additions 
that were made to former inventions, the multi- 
plication, for example, of the rites and ceremo- 
nies that were used in the worship of saints, re- 
lics, and images, and the new directions that were 
administered to such as undertook pilginmages, 
or other superstitious services of that nature. We 
shall only observe, that during the whole of this 
century, all the European nations were most dili- 
gently employed in rebuilding, repairing, and 
adorning their churches [/]. Nor will this appear 
surprising, when we consider, that, in the pre- 
ceding century, all Europe was alarmed with a 
dismal apprehension that the day of judgment was 
at hand, and that the world was approaching to its 
final dissolution ; for among the other effects of 
this panic terror, the churches and monasteries 
were suffered to fall into ruin, or at least to re- 
main without repair, from a notion that they 
would soon be involved in the general fate of all 
sublunary things. But when these apprehensions 
were removed, things iinmediately put on a new 
face ; the tottering temjws^ were rebuilt, and the 
greatest zeal, attended Witb^j^ richest and most 
liberal donations, was employed in restoring the 
sacred edifices to their former lustre, or rather in 
giving them new degrees of magnificence and 
beauty. 


[/], Glaber Bodulpbudi Hist, lib* lii- oap* iv. in Duclif'sno r 
SJ jCriptor. Franc, tom. iv.. p. 217. *•* Infra njillosiimim tortio 

jam fere imminence anno contigdt in universo prene terrarum 
orbe, precipue tamen i'l ItaKa et in Galliis; innoviiri Ecclesia- 
njin basilicas.” 
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T);> 'isioHs fuid //r/Y.svV.y. 


ClIAPTEU V. 

Coiuicniimf the Dirisions and fferesies that trou- 
hied the Churchy dariiuj this Century. 

I. Tjii: state of the ancient sects, anil par- ci:sr 
ticnlarly of tlie Nestorians and Monoph} sites, ^ 
wlio resided in Asia and Egypt, undcn* tlie IMa- 
lionietan government, was now much tlie same 
tliat it liad l)een in tlie preceding cejitury, 
neitlicr extremely prosjierons, nor ahsrdutely mi- 
serahle. The ease of the Manicln'eans, or Pauli- 
cians, whom the (jrecian einjierors had banished 
from tlie eastern provinces into Bulgaria and 
Thrace, was much more unhappy, on account ot 
tlie jierpetual condiets they had to sustain witli 
the (jrri'oks, who persecuted and oppressed them 
with much keenness and animosity. Tlui (irecks, 
as usually hajipens upon like occasions, laid the 
blame of tluur viohiut nu^asures upon the j\iani- 
ehicans, vvlioni liny represented as a turbulent, 
perfidious, and sanguinary faction, and as the d<*- 
c'Jared and inveterate enemies of the (irecian eiu- 
pin' I l^his, howc^ver, is by no means to Ix^ 

r('(;eived as an imjiartial state oft he case ; at least, 
it ap[»ears from many eiiYamist'ancc's, that il the 
]VIani(iha*ans were ('xaspc'rati'd against tlie ( ireeks, 
tlu'ir resentiiKMit >vas owing to the violent and im 
juriiiiis tn^atnn'iit tiioy had received from tlu'm. 

The (Jrecian pontills ainl clergy wane far from 
being destiluti^ of tlie odious spirit of persi'cution ; 
and h is (‘crtain that the empiu-ors, inriigated and 
set on by them, had exhausitMl the jiatience ol the 
Puiiliciaiis by rc'jiealed crueltii's ami vexatious, 
and alienated their alfeelions hy iiiliicting upon 

[’///] Annii CoiniUMia Alexiiulos. I'iIk v. p. Je.n Hl>. vi, p. IJl 
11 .). 


V(>J.. 11. 


C V 
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ciAT. them, without, interruption, a variety of punisli- 
Y' nients, sueli as hanishmeni, eonlisj^ation of goods, 
other such murks of severity and violence'. 

Alexius Connienus, wlio, hy his learning, 
was an ornainenl to the imperial sceptre, j>erceiv- 
ing that the ]\ranieha3ans were not to lx; van- 
ejuished without the greatest difticnity, hy the 
force of arms, ami observing also that tlu'ir num 
hers iner(;ased from day to day both in '^riiraeo 
and in the adjacent provinces, had recourse to tiu* 
power of reason and argument to com(U('r their 
obstinacy, and spent wJioIe' elay'; at l'hilippo[)olis, 
in dispnling with the principal doctors of tliat ])er- 
nicious sect. jMany of them yielded to the vic- 
torious arguments of this royal disputant, and his 
loanu'd associates ; nor is this to be so much won- 
dered at, since their demonstrations were accom- 
panied and enforced by rewards and punishmeius. 
Such of the Maniclaeans as retract('<i their errors, 
and returned to the bosom of the (Ireek chundi, 
wen' loaded witli gifts, lionours, and privileges, 
according to their respective' stations j while such 
as stood firm against the reasoning of tlu' (unperor, 
were inhumanly (xmdemned to jierjx.'tual impri- 
sonment 

All f.ccDi.nt II. Many of the Paulicians, either from a prin- 
‘ ‘ f‘“|'ciple of /eal for the propagation of their o)»i- 
i.urupc. or from a of ir<‘Uiri^ lul of tla' }>(‘i*- 

t'Ciitioii and ojijn i ^^Mon tlic'v sullorod undor llir 
Gvccuui yoKo, rotipHl from Hidii^aria and Tliraco, 
and formed in olln^r ronnti ie.^. "fheir 

first migration was ’nlo Italy; from wlienci', in 
j»root -s of time, tlnw sent colonies into aimost all 
tlu* other provinces of lun opc, and fornu'd gra- 
dually a consideral>l<' number of religious assium 

'riific is Mil awd ^•i^•|JnlstantiMl iirroiint <tf this lon- 

tjdvfi'sy tilt* nnjit'ror t-lic* Miinit li. rails in llit* \v<ul. 

jiiPiition<‘tl III tin* jiriTpdiriir iiotp, lib. \i\. 



(71, vr. \ . 


rri}(( if, i\ .N V ,v. 


i^ir 'isu - va ' 




l)ii(}-; \\ho adlioi'rwi to IJjoir dorlriiK^ and wlio 
were allciiavards porseouUMl with tlio utmost v(‘h('- 
‘nionoi' ])y tlio Romim ponlifTs [/>]. !t is din^uadt 
to fix tla‘ [)i*('(*is(r jH7*iod of tiino wlum tlie Piuili- 
(daijs ho^an to take v(dhi;o in ICfii-ope ; it is, how- 
<-‘V(*r, nndoiihlodlj^ oca-tain, from the most aulhcar 
li(j to.st imonios, that a oo]!si(h‘i*al>!<! mnnhor of tlnit 
s(M!t wri-o, al>ontth(' middlo of this (*( 7 itm-y, sotl](al 
in Lomhardy, Insnhria, and i»rin(7pal!y at .Milan ; 
and tliat many ol‘ thcnu I(‘d a wandcrinLi life; in 
l7aiM*<‘, (M'rmany, and otlun- rom\1rios, wlan-c; 
tli(‘y oaptivatc'd tin' ostcaan and adjniration oftlu* 
nifiltil lido, hy thf‘ir saru-limonioTis lor)ks and tho 


S(M* I. ink \nl. .\liiia1oii, \ri(i(]«ii{ao il.il. Mf'ilii 
Tniii, \'. jj. .S7 — Limhorcli, Ilisionii f u(|m'.lti(»ins, p. .7 I . — 'I'lioin. 
.viii:-. liicliinii ‘1(‘ wIili Ii is <1 to llic 

SuMiii!:! 1». ‘-oiitra (’niinio'-, p, li. IS. \\'(‘ aOo 

icl-'i. op'Mi tills nrc;>si(iii, to (.7ul». ImwIuIi.Ii. IJivtor. Iih. in. (‘rij, 

\iii. lo \f.Mlli. P;uis, {Old oth’M- .'{tirioMi (’I'lUiiii 

emilioi', and aiuoiiLr otlicrs liirliini, soniii oinvilhii'^ to 
ksj.'c til It tl'c Tiiidit i/ns aii*'\,d id-t in Italy* and pi onoodod 
Iroiii il'a'iic.’ into oiln I ]ro\in(«M ol' iiinopn and nianiiann on 
»!'(• conh n \ idat tlifii tirsi s,>(l!< nnast, A\as in r»’anr<', and |liu< 
tic.n ihrina* tl!<‘V l ann* into Italv. ' look upon ii. 

.>s !_■ iiojiiiiina; - !<» tin'll ooniit’), to In* ^*un«^^d<■I cd a-, tlm 
rnmp.'an n.:iii*n n Im ii Jo’-loi <*d sij. }i a and 'i.ipio'i-' 

•M'l I III it'' ^o'-oni. I'o a-' i* ina\* tli'-'* Iivpoiln'''" i-. 

t. 'uiii'i'd l>v Pr’i. d-‘ 'darrn Ininsoli, a ri.‘|i.-}inv,\n, wdo, in Id' 

111 (oiu* d(' 1)0. no, liii. \ni. iMj'. j*. r 7 d< 0 as )ii> 

<ijuiii{).i ill. t riio Oa'il’d !:»ii ' joiiM'd t Inan-'clx i"' !(» tin' (j’dli> 

>■1,1]''. <lii' i( :nii. ' liurn (!u- I \\ n i. O ih- *( .m'- ?»\ ilio 

(• (,r i)'!!'M!ii. ainl \\ii.‘ lints noan a nal in'o 1 i.nnn. 
i;,,; (li,]i 1, mu d /-111. .11 .iMi . no jM-ooi' to s!,.*pj)if lliis op-nion . 

F Oil llio •on'i.iii'. tiom lit!' H‘Mnd'> •>! llm I •'«|iii''i I ic.i 

'll 1 lio'diii.-' inddi .fad l>\’ f ,indan-cli, ai'd Imin olliri' ant li.nit n: 
j,,, r,-.*. liia! ' i ’.ndn Ians ‘••lllod lii ni Si<il_\. I aniilianiy. 

nii;,, ,..h 1 i!((- a.nl -nut (imo tk.'our ilinii doilni.* 

•in.l im'"'iHn;.i l(‘s iiHu I'l.nnr. tin* C’od.-\ 'i'olo''iinii''. p. 1 

( I. :i7. OS, (;!). ,‘t W'c k*awi aKo lioni llin ('odn ol 

riionlon-c, til'll tlin ririuli iV.ulK'i nis, w lio wm i' nollinl \1 Im 

li.td no l)i-liop to « (»n''nni.il(‘ tin'll .\in lani (sncli was tli - 

inlr lii.'N : m* to ilinii pi ••' I>vlnrs », *o ilial stn li ot lin'in as worn 

>!f- II oo'' 4»l Im'Di*! pl,n '‘d in iln‘ ohIm' ol pu'"!*) toi ", w ni t' oldi-j.'.! 

u, lopiu (o 10 o.il.'. to tlu'ii knina in> nl.nl^ iii'-laUnd. 
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i i:\T. niicorninoii air of wlncli IIion put on Avilli 

much allcctalioiu In Italy llu'v \\’(‘rc ('allc<l 
* y !'at(M-iiii and (athari, nr lallicr (ia/ari, winch 
JattiM- app(‘ilaii(>n tlu' (huinans liavi^ |>r(‘scr\ c<l, 
Vvith a small alUu-ation only, which was |)i*o]>(U‘ to 
adapt it to the <;(‘nins of tlu'ir hnurnajL^o ["/>]. In 
I'raiKH^ they ^vcr(' calh'd All)ic,cus(‘s, Irom the: 
town orAlhy, \\\ th(' il'pper Kaii^uc'doc, in Laliii 
Alhiu'ialV/]. Tl^ey w'crc iilv(w\'i^c <-alh‘d Ihilya-^ 
rians in hVancM', l)('<‘ausc iiicy canu‘rro!n iJulyaria, 
and hccaus(‘ lh(‘ head c»rth(‘ir ^ect ri'sidc'd in thai 
country; as alN<» Mnhlicac<, which wjc'. pruhahiy 
a coriujd pronunc'iai ion ot‘ Pauliciians, and 

<u’ yood nuMi, with several othei* titles 
and epithets [y ]. 

|'y;j ^Mi(‘ title of I'.iaiini. ulilili ujis io this -wm‘1 ii 

lined in tlie seeojiti nl ll r 

s<‘(‘ond pai’t nl' 1 lii'> <‘<‘nmry. M‘et. Id. /’i. A. 1«> llie {'Min 

('atlinru^, it wa^ nndonl>le<lly, wlien ajijilieii t(» die 
rile ‘•‘line w itli (^a/a^n'^. a^ I liiiM" elsewliei a deianii‘'li 
See I list. OkI. Ajiostol. ]). d(i7. d'lie e<innti\' \\lii(‘li Ixne. m 
llii'^ (M ntni’y, t!ie ininie of (iu/aiia, "WMis \\iiat \\(‘ now' 1^111 tin* 
L(‘>‘'er 'I'artary. 

\fj] d'lnir (1 m‘ PaiiTn iaT''^ ^\'eie railed AlloLiMise', in IMnie, 
and were a enlireiv distinct t’loni tlie W aidiMi^cs and oiImm 
lirintics, ‘iinnais o\idrn{ly Ihmo tin* Codi*'. I iiom'-il loni - I «. 
lo-.ina*, alinad) nuMitiom-d. '1 liey nM‘i'i\ed n line IkmiI 

a town in Vijnilain, called AJiii^i n oi \\ Ikm e tneii OiiMi-. 

'WM(’ eonde. lined ii. i ( onin ii lielil in the \(,ir lli(>. s, ,, 

(dialel, eriMiioin’s de '’IJi'stoin* de I aiiiane<lni‘. jo 1» 

diereloie, a iniNtaKe t • coiiMdi r llie .Alln'je.'n-es as a sei 1 '■o 
called lionj Ally's l»ei,i_. tin* jilare of llieii l■illli, llieii le^i 
den<‘(‘, <jr ;iie seat ot il.iiii- j)rinei|)al a'^.'niMy; siea e tlia: ii..nie 
W'<i*' liiven lor jn» otln‘r i(‘a'-on tl.m theii liaxiii: Immmi 

coml'Mnin‘d in a e-nim». ln*ltl in lliai town. 'I'lien* weie. In- 
deed, .-seveial !*auhei.inM anionir llie A’aiiou*- seils <,{ iii-MMitii- 

troni Llie churcli ol* Uoine. li.ii iin.ahited tin* eounlis al>oiC 

AlUy; and it, is aiso tnie, tlial llie dilc* o. di I’oiijiMises u aiali) 
<‘\tejnie(l to all tin i.«*re1iC', of ivliatex*' ,erL oi <lejnin«ln.!l nn* 
tln*y were, wlin dv^. !i in these Tj.j.tv. 

^ /y 'JJk' !i\in!c(l Du i‘’i4*sne. in his (ilossailiini Latin. Aleo'n 
hvi. ton,. !, |». i.idH. has j)io\<‘(I, in an aniji’e inaniaM In.-! 
liic Lan'i. !.!,(> weie called iii t'laiiCv*, Ihil'niH's and. Ii\ a < .>. 
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ni. "J'Ih* iiist i'<"liiL;i()us assiMnhiy uliicli ilic' (jAi'. 
‘Paiiliciaiis liad IdriiaNl in is said to lia\'(^ 

discoviard iit Oi't^ins, in lla^ yi:ar iOl/'j 
iiiidca* lli(M*(‘iy;n oi* lioliort. A cm-laiii Italian lady 
i.-- said In liavn boon at the In^ad of this s(‘ct ; 
j)rinoi[)al nioniborj? M oro t\V(*lve canons of lh(‘ ca- 
tli<‘dral ol* ()i‘l<‘ans, nicu <nninonlly <ii-iiiignislH.‘(l 
i>y lli<‘ir jdcly and learning, among wlicnn 
"-ins and SlcpiuMi licid llie iirst ri»nk ; and it w as 
coinp<)s(‘d, in ginioral, of a consid(a*al)U' niimian' 
of cili/ons, who wore (ar iVoin Ixdng of llio 
ni(‘an( >t condition, '^idio impious doci riot's, pro- 
i‘(‘ss('d by thos(' (*anons, wtno dix/ovtat'd b'V a ccj’- 
iaiii jjrit'^l nanit'd Ib'riberlj and by Aiifastns, a 
iNtu’inan noblonian, upon wliich Ibdicit as.cni- 
biod a c*oun(‘il at Oi'lcans, and cin[>loyod tlu^nost 
cnoclual methods tlial tx>uhl bt' thought of to 
bi’ing these heretics to a Ixdtt'r mind, lint all 
ins entleavours wore to no j)nrpo>e ; this jiernici- 
ous st'ct adhert'd obsii»iat<‘ly to tiudr |)rinci|)h‘s 
and hem*(' th(‘y wan’t' at l('ngih comhmnuMl to b<‘ 

I'iirnt ali\<,' ( -v |. 

it is diirirult to c.omc to a fixt'd determination 
with resjiect to t!ie character and ilo(*drnH' ol* these 


rn|>l jii oMinij i u i(»;! ol tlint wo;'!, 'Th;* sjunt' .'lutlioj in 

ill-, v )l»- , .,1 KMi.‘ ' .nl \ ill* liirauisM ( 'oM-hiiil niojiolit. 

}>. I‘>U. ![;»■, hilU (IrmiHi lli.jt llw* nji.n' ■. 1 N>{>olii ;ni}t 

riililic.i 'll. lliiir w iTi' Iniposrd iijMMi llirsj* M ni'h’lt.rjins. woi.'no 
tli.ui <1 M >,’ 1 liplioii of flu‘ h'Mii e;njliri;ini, ili niojioiiMicd. 
Til'' ,i|)|>i'!! illini <i( jjoiii IlomiiU's, <»V L<»<; hns Ilniiii's, tlifl 

^oHilioiM {'ii'mh ''poKr at tiiat linn*, was ;i iilU* wM'-li tlir pjiii- 
hci.nis aliriluiliwl ro tl>*'insi‘l\ cs. Si'.'MIk* (’.-xli'x Impii^il. 'I'nln- 
vni.is p. 'i'i. Sj. e.‘), .Sco. and nion? (‘spcrialK j». i.'il. 

j s i riu' ;M 4'oiint-> liuit tin* anri(*nl wiitnrs lana* ylvoii of tlinso 
jnirt'.r- ;:i li ■ted l»y iJiMilay, in Isis Ar.id. kaii-!. foin. 

i, ]). 'MW. — rl'au. 1)' Aryriitn*, t'ollreln. ,ini':,‘iov. 

no\ !> l'an)i'.l)U , \o\n. i. l.aunoy, Di* Sr’a.Ai^ 

olilnis CakoU Ma-rnu ^■ap. wiv. p. MU. — 'M-i, X()\ \ ol i\\o s\\‘.od 

(I iii uli'flj llh'^ s.Tl ua^ unoU*- oa'd, Uy \ lu . 

11*1!' [!■' iiru \ » U *. St lipUn', tiMii. i. \). nM 1. 
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CKX'i'. people ; for wlioii wo oxatiiiue matters atteiilively, 
I’Aur ir " tlieir enemies aekno\v!e(lir<'(l the 

-^ y sincerity oi' their piety; but tlu'y ^rere hlackf'iK'd 
by accusations which were eviih'iitly false; ami 
that the opinions for \rhich they wei'c ))unisheil 
»]ilTer widely from the 31anichiean system J. 
As far as we can see into tlie case, it a|>p('ars lo 
ns, that those })retended IManiclueans of Orh'ans 
were a set of Mystics, who looked with contempt 
upon all extei'iial worship, rej('ct('d all rites and 
oenunonies, and even the (.'hristian sacraments, 
as destitute of any, even the least spirit u:d elfuiacy 
or virtue, placed the ndiole of ivliyion in tlu' in- 
ternal contemplation of ( iod, and liw> elevation of 
the soul to divine and <-e!(‘slial thinirs; and in 
their ])hil<»sophical sj>ecu!ations eoncerniny tied, 
the ''I'riniiy, and th<‘ human soul, soared ah( 0 (* 
the comprehension of the aye in which they ii\ed. 
A like s('t ol men pi'ofu'edi'd in vast numixus on! 
t>l Italy in the following; ayc's, spread like an inun- 
dation through ail tlu^ fiui'oju'an pro\iiic('s, and 
wer<> known in (Germany under th(> iiauio of l!i(' 
Brethrc'n of tlu' i'l-ei' Spirit, whih' tlu'v were dis. 
tinyuisliod in other countries by tin; aj)pella1i('n 
of Beghards [u ]. 

[ij ill Ills Ittsiojrt* tics Jm^Iiscs llciurnicc^s, fimi i, 

pet. 0(1. i\. |>. 1)7. and in I«*s Hisl. dc Itnn. n. p. l.Ss>. 

pleads the cause of lln' < aMcnis oF Oilcans; iIiIn Ic.-niicd 

and wortliy man sctmis t(» have iMnm (‘anied Ion lap hy his /c.d 
lor aiJi.'’njcMliiiir (Jm immbcr oF iIiom; udn; h ivc heen niaiiMs u> 
th(‘ trntli. 

L*//] \\ (} {shall have occasion to give a Fnller acctmnt oF rlu vc 
ianatics in the hi-story ot tin* tliiitceiitli tenimv, in which ihcy 
wen* iirst drawn hom tlicir oliscurity, and « 'nnlenmed in many 
('ouncils. especially in (ij*rniiiny. It is. how (‘\’er, ccrlain, llml 
tln‘y liad a clandc*- line existence hnig Iteloit^ thai peiiod, and 
that tin y ]>ro])a^ated their, 1t*n(‘ts secr(‘lly in scw'eial places, 

I h<‘ir doctrine I (“semhles, in some jtarlicnlars, that oF iln* Ma- 
nichicaiis ; and Iience it \\a*^ nalrjial for tin* igtioianl divines oj 
the Hge in whieli they lived^ to eokisider them a*- .i hianch •>! iImL 
peruicious f. 
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► 1V\ Wo lind in liisl(>ry jniotlior branoli nf tliis cLs r. 
iiuMK'rons soot, \vlios(i (‘iTors ]i(>t {UM.'Oinpa- ^ 

iii<‘d willi tli(i (‘riin(\s that Avero laid to tho ohai’i’o 
of (hoii* hrolhron, and wiio w(m*(' o*()nvoii(‘d hy a 
j)atl)(‘lio disootirsc tlrat was addrossod lo tliosn hyh,"mho« 
(dahard, l)isliop of Ciunhray and ^\rras, in an’** ' 
as^(anI)ly of lh(i (*loray that was liold in tlio last 
of lh(‘so two oilios, A. 1 ). Ktio. Those' honost^'-i'*’ 
iMysti(‘s, who wore oejually nanarkahh' (or the'ir 
(looHity and Ihe'ir ignorance', had rocoive'd tlu 
eloedrino (he'y ])re)fossoel fre)iM (he' Kalians, anel [)ar- 
lieadarly ireiin a ce'i'tain e‘hiinoi*ioa[ eloe*(()r, whe^se^ 
name' was (dmeluir. "J'la'y inainlaine'd, in g<‘- 
iH'ral, ace'-oreling; to ihe'ii* e)wn e‘emre's>!on, (hat llic 
w!k)I(' oT re'ligie)n oe)nsisle‘d m llu' stmly e^T prae*^ 
lical pie'ty, and in a oemrse' e)!' action e'ontorin- 
ahie' to the' ehviiK' J;iws, and Ire'ate'd all oxte'riia! 
inode's eif worship with tlio utme>sl e‘onl('m]>L 
Thoir pjn’tie'ular te'ne'ts may he' re'diie'cel to 
lolIov»ah!<‘ he'ads : I . I'lhw re'je'cte'd l)a|)1ir'm, a.'id in 
a, more' e'spe'ciai mamie'r tho hajilism e)l‘ inrant>, 
a. e'e're'inony lliat w as in ne> re-sj)e*(‘t ossi'iilial (e) sal- 
vation. 'i. '^i'he'V i’('j(‘c{(‘el, Idr liie' same' re'asem, 

\]\c sacrame'iit e)f tho luorel’s Snppe'r. Tlu'y ele‘- 
nie'd that tho e;lmrohe*s wrvr onelewve'el willi a 
gi’e'aior de*gr<*o eifsanctily llian jnivaie' honvos, eo’ 
that Ihe'V we're' me>ro aelaptoel Ut l!a‘ W'easlii[> eik 
(dal than any either jilaco. 1. d'he'y allirme'e! 
tliat the' altars wore? lo he' considore el in no olhe'r 
light than as he'aps of steiiu's, anel woi’o thoro- 
Idre' nnweirlhy eil’ any marks of vo‘ne*ra1ie>n e)r re‘- 
garel. h. The'y disapjireive'd e>('tho use' eit* inea'iise* 
anel <‘onse*ciate'el e)il in sorvie'e's eiF a re'ligieuis na- 
ture'. (). TIu'V loeike'd upem (hei use' e)l’ he'lls in 
tlie^ e‘hm*e‘he's as an intoh'jaide' supoiNtiliem, 

7. The'V eie'iiioel that tho e'slahiishme'iit e)f l)i^he)p^, 
]ue'shytews, eloaeams, anel either oce‘le‘sia.die*al elig- 
iiitios, was ok elivino mslituliom and wont to lai 
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{ I'M', as lo Toainlain lliat lli(‘ appoiiitiiioiii oi' staled 
u ’•* <‘liuv<di was ('iilirolv iumhIIc'ss. 

V Tlioy artiniKHl, lliat tlio institution of funeral 

r.'tes was an etfect of saecadotal avariee, and that 
it was a matter of indilference whi'ther tli(> dc'ad 
W(‘re buried in the ehureln's, or in the fields. 
!>. Idiey looked upon fbos(' v<duntary puni.'li- 
m(;nts, eallod peinmee, wbieb were so jji'iKMally 
practised in tliis century, as unprofitable and ab- 
surd. 10. They d«'sii(‘d tbal tbe sins of departed 
spirits eoidd lx,', in any uK'asuiv', atoned for iiy tbe 
celebration of masses, tbe distribution of alms to 
tb(‘ j»oor, ora vicarious penam-e [/e] ; and tbev 
treated, ol consecpience, tlu^ doeti’ine of piirp^a- 
lory as a ridiculous fable. 1 I. 'i’hey eonsubaVd 
inari-iax-e as a jiei iiicions institution, and absurdly 
condeiniK'd, without distinction; all connuijial 
b(mds[.rj. 1.?. 'I'lu'y looked upon a <‘ertain sort 
of seiieration and worsbij) as dm' to tbe apo^ile^ 
and martyrs, from wbieb, bow'cver, llu'y exitlnded 
siieli as Aven' ojdy coidi'ssors, in wbieb class tlu'y 
iomprelumded tbe saints, Avbo bad not sulli'i'cd 
d('ath I'or the cause of ( lirist, and Avbosi' bodies, 
in llieii' esti'em, bad nothing mon* sacred than 
any other human carcass. 1,1. 'I’bey declared tin; 

' of instrumem d music in IIh' eburebes, and 
odu'r loligious as-om!»lies, sujierstilious and un- 
lawfid. It. d'liev denied, that the < ross oii 
wbieb (,'l.ris< sutfered was ii| anv n'spee! moii' 
sm r«'d tban otbi'r ’ nids of wood, and, ol’ (•oiise- 

1 ‘I ■ I’itMi-, JH is iiikUm nod the moo'sc of 

rnni lifi.-M.’dii und vn!(i iijn y mi !}<•! inw, d.pt.to* pri>,oii nc‘s 

III ni<l<'r t(t junciiln ,|} -nlotiofj tor iiMnilinJ, 

S / I 'I'ois finM'iiih I'llitln tn dildo, ;j| ]c.>sl :is it 

iin<‘ ('\ 11 limit' H'ji’sojiultjt' lo sii|jj)t'' c, di:ii 

\|As.|,,'s* dol iml till .ttliilnly foinliMim ni;iM\;iU‘* l"il nidy 
* 'uii'v ii> liiylici ..slffiij, ii'i aioiuK ol' ^iijmiinr ‘'<110 tit\ 
vavin.m ' ‘ 
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<|uon‘(HS r(^lust‘(l to pnylo it \ho sinalh'st dognv* of ri:\ r. 
i;(‘li<jji()iis woisliip. j/). 'I'lioy not only all 

a(‘|s (d adoration to IIk^ iinai;<‘s of C'hi’ist, and of ' ' 

IIk^ saints, hut \v(n'{) also for liavini!.' iluun ro!nov<M 
out of tlio cluircljos. Hi. '^J'hoy wero sliorlv(‘d at 
llu‘ su!)ordi]ialion aiid distinctions tliat \vci-L»o^ta- 
l)li^!i(‘d ani(ui!^ tlu' oJiuyy, and at tlio <liif(U(‘nt d(‘- 
t;r(H's of autluu'iiy llial \v<ut conforr(^d upon liic 
dilfrrf'iil !ii(MnI)<‘rs of that sac-rcd body j v ]. 

W luur u'c <ioiisid<u‘ the (‘orrupt stal e of ndioion 
in this (‘ontuiy, and particularly th(‘ su})crstitious 
notions that were' ^^uicially adopd(Mi in relation to 
out\v'ard c(‘rcnionics, the (‘ffa‘acy ot' penance and 
the sanetity of churches, relics, and inrae:es, it will 
jiot app(‘ar surprisiiii^ that many jxusons of u'ood 
s(‘nN<' and solid pi<‘ly, rmmini; from om^ (‘xti*eme 
to another, fell into the opinions oftlies(‘ Mystic.-, 
in uhicli, amoni;’ sc'verai al)sm*dilii‘s, iiu‘re wert‘ 
many tliinu's plausihlc and s[)ecious, and soin(‘ 
highly rational. 

\ . \ c ontroversy, of a imudi more suldih' and ’ 

ilitlicult nature', arosc^ in Inancc*, about tlie ycaiy ' 
joSH; and lead for its princi]>al author Ifo-^ccd — !> ' 
iinus, a canon of ( 'ompeiaiu', a jiroidimd diahu'ti- 
cian, and tiu' most luninent doctor of tlu' si‘Ct 
(*;dled Nominalists, which have alrc'ady had 
occii'^ion to mention in the course of this hidma . 
riii'- siddih' doctcu* held i* iucoincc*' ahh^ and im- 
po^'>ih!i‘ ll;at the' Son ot' ( iod should take' on tlui 
human nature' alon<‘, i. without the ludhcr a.nd 
lh(‘ I!o!v (diost Ix'ceunini; incarnate' also, unlc'ss 
h} the three jau'^ons in tiu' i:;odh(‘ad wa're nu'ant 
t hre(‘ distinct ohj(‘cls, oi- nature's ('xistini;'s('|)aralely 
( such as three angt'ls, or three distinct spiriH\ 


; //I S<‘<‘ iiit fu coniit oi tlir ‘'\ u<){l <»! \ii;!s in nnHniiU'-, 

.Spii lie;' 1 nm .'"I'l iploi . foio. t. |). iUi — li'Jl, IM*'*' 

]) \iL;rnlr<* ('(jln’ctii) .1 lolii iui iim < 1 (* I'.noi 

hMii. 1 . j'. '< - 
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cKN i-. eiulowctl \vil]i oiuMvill, aiul acl.iiig byoiu' 

jxnvor. it was iiisiiiaat^'d to Hoscolliiius, 

tlial tills iiianiior ol‘ roasoiiiui^ led diroc^tly to Tri- 
llioisin, or liu^ doctriiio oftliin* gods, in* answcrod 
boJiily, that tli<i oxisti'iwo of llirct' gods might ho 
assiutod with truth [c^ ], wcro not tho ('xpressioii 

• 

fr] Siicli is lli(3 ;u'(*(uiiiL uivcni ]>y tln‘ .'uTU'^rr tjf this 

sir;tl in :i !.‘itrr to Ans<*Ini, :i! flilii^'lioj) 

f)( ( 'nnt/‘il»iiry. ]nih!i'>l!(sl ]>v Ijriln/iiis, in Ins Mi's^'nll.ini'ii, 

torn. i\'. p. 178. 'flu* sjinn‘ ju'c'oniil Is ('(miiiiiictl l»y .Aiisclm 

liimsnlF, 111 tlio l»ot»Iv l).‘ 1 nlr I’l lnit:if is wliicli In* ;i_':\ins(, 

Kosci'lliniis. s<*<‘ loJi). i. p il. PJ. ;!Mij ni>. li. I !|)isf o!:ir. 

np. wvv. p. .'>■).). l<Hn. li. opp. — iinl nlso hy J'nho, Inslntp nj 

MtMn\;n’s, ;is nriv In‘ ‘'rrn in llin srfoii'l Ixiolv oi tin* l^jtistlcs 
ot’ Aint'lni, op, xli. lilt, li, tom. ii. o]>p. p. 'A'y7 . — J innsi, liou - 
!•(* con^idt'K'd, lliat t!i<‘ b‘:ii n<*(l ‘ nnsi now' nnnitiofind 

W(‘i(‘ l!i(‘ invnlcratn <‘n(nni<‘s of Ko^ts'Ilinus, and tl'at limy 

])'‘iliaps »‘Oinpj olmmlnd In-, nn'jinlnp inijnn ftn lly, or jyiMVistod 
ii williiiL'ly. 8<*\cnil <-li ninn lanros prove, tint sonn* ol Ins 
ad\e:sni(’s ^\ere in one or llie oilnn* ol tlu*s(‘ two eases 
N'lseljii hiniself I'lii'nislies snilieient L'roiinds ioi tliis siis|)i< io)i. 
siiK'e, notw itlislandinii’ liis .i\(‘ts!(*n to tlie Nmnlnali 'Is. ol 

wlioni II ostadli-nis was tlie eliief, lie i-rai'N, in Im lx, ok Pe 

I’n!i‘ 'rilnilalis, < .,p. in. p. I !. ili.it. the ojiinion ol In- anla-ji*- 
ni-.! iiia\ lie adifiMied. oi- ai, le.asl toleraled, in ;i eerlain s<miso , 
and even fieipicnl ly inliinati s, llial li(‘ is not jiei leetly a^-sni e<l 
ol liis uinli'rsiandln'; fnliv tin' nieaninti ol Ki'seelilnus. and 

lliat he Indieves tlni senllnivnils ol dial, eech'siasl le le-s jiemi- 
<-ions than his aeeuser-. ha\e K'pieseiiltn! llieni. Sed forsi- 
' says Ansidni, * ip-i* ( I! o--ee)linnsl non ih’eif, ^iinil sniil, 
aninia' mil lies A ' neli : se<l i)]''. <jni nnhi ('jie niaedavii 
ipi.'e^'tieiirn!- liane e\ no po-nit ^innhiiiflinem . s, d 'olniii- 
inoflo tr»s pej’sonas ai mnal es-e lie- ni;-. > ijn* addilanienlo 
ahenpi'' sini’!!! '.dniis. d'ln- s.nne .\nsi !ni (! jnsioln-. I h. n. 
<‘j». \]i. p. .S,)7). dm hire- that the ae< oii..t wlneh ho h.nl n' 
eei\ed oi ihe opiii, no oj ' ! e-.eel!!nns ;.i pe.n , in jinn exh. inely 
rhihion , (iu<>>l tamon, say- Inn ah^-ipie ilnhielale <t<-doie 

inni jM)ssiini." 1 rom all ihi' ii i-. . idi'nl. lliat \nselni tta-' 
far iVniii ha\'inii an oniiie t onlldom e in tho o(jnil\ and ini- 
partiahly of the aeeii oi s oi l^oseollinim, oi ftom lookiieg upon 
that eech^'iastie a' s<, hi.jek, is his eneniio'; had oedi'ax oni ed 
to inaho him. 

As to t!io rnoiits oi iln » aiise, it ajipiMis mani.'o-,! to ni<\ ihal 
this suhl'lo iIi'.pn1o \va ' a eonseijnein e of lii“ waiin eo'i!u,\eis\ 
dal siih-i-iod in lids <-enlijrv hiMv. (‘on lii(‘ lioalisi . and llii* 
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liarsli and contrary lo tlin )>liras(?ol()G:y generally ( km; 
r(‘(*ei\e(l. Ho A\as, liowever, ol)lig(,*d to r<'lra(*t 
tills oiTor in a, oonneil asseinhh'd at Sois^ons, in y 
tlie yoar 1(K)‘2; I)ut ho rosnrn(‘d it ulnni tho 
oonnoil was disinissod, and (he danger ovin*. Por- 
s(‘eul(‘d an<‘w on aeoount of this doctrine, lio took 
j-(‘riigo in luigland, an<l ex(*itod there divisions 
and contests ol' anoUu*r kind, hy maintaining, 
among other tilings, that jxTsons horn out of law'- 
fnl w edlock ought to Ix' deemed jncapahlo of ad- 
mission to holy orders. This doctriiug whi(‘h w as 
hy no means siiit(‘d to tlu' tinu's, })ro(‘ured Pos- 
c(dlinns many enemi(vs, and was in a great mea- 
sun' the oC(*.asion of his involuntary removal Irom 
I Ingland. Jianislu'd tluaice, he ndurneil to Inanec', 
and taking u[i his n'sidoiKU? at J^aris, lu^ fomented 
again the' old dispute (*oncerning the 'iVinity. 

This, hoW'(‘ver, succ(‘edcd not ai'eording to his 
liojMN, hut (‘Xjiosed him to much troiihh' and 
\exation fi*om tin? nxlouliled attacks ol‘his adver- 
saries, who pi’(.‘ss('d hal'd on him from all (juarlcM's. 
I'atigued w ith tlu'ir p(*rseeutions, li(‘ rt'tinsl at la^t 
to Aquitain, where h(i ae(|uired universal esteem 


N’oiiiiriJilists!. 'rii(* loniKM Mtlarl.ca ilii* Vittor l>\ <l;iniiOi'nuM 
( r»ii( iM'iiiMis ili.it, sriMiH'd (Ir(hirii)lr lioiii their priiiriplcvi, arid 
.'•si'-oiifd tliris: “ ll, yoiii dn(ii5M<* iirii\(‘/‘s.il ^id»- 

''liiiKT'' ai'<* M(» iiKMc llijin nn'ic '•oiireN oi d<*Fh' and tin* 

,\ SI iriicn oi lo::ic (Milv I’oaviM'-ant jihoie woids, it 

f)!' jM'cesviiy Tollow , tlial the time jn'i'MiMs ill lhi‘ (ioilln'ad art; 
oiil\ thi-ec iiimies, and nnt ihri’t* n'ahtit*s or thinL:<. \\ e deny 
t he conchision. ri'plied Kosi-eihniis ; tin; lather. Son, and Holy 
(Jio-i. an' iieL ]»laced hy ws in tin* rank of cieneminatiinH, 
kill in I he elass of realities, er ihinn^." 'llie .snhlih' doelnr 
heie, a-- all nmsi inon* nr less do alter him, hy avoiding- Seylla 
iell inle (’hai vlnlis, and was chaiiied hy his adveisailes, with 
the inlnaliiftion of Irithelsni, hy Imldinjr an ojnnlnii, that mjj)- 
posrd ih(‘ exl^tiMice of three di\ine suhsiatiei's, W'ere any of 
tin* wiitmtis of Kineelliniis now extant, they woidd help us, 
no dFiiiht, to form a jusler iiotinii of lliis ennlnner.sy than W’e 
ean h.ive at piesi'iil. 
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CKNT. by bis eniiju'iit piety, und passed Ibe rest of bis 
■\k 'H tranquillity and ivposc 


Ronlay, Histor. Acad. Parl*^, tom. i. p. '\H9 . — 

^laMllon, Aimal. Benedict, tom. v. p. 2(5:2. — Hislolre l.itteiaire 
<le la I'lam-e, tom. ix. p. .So8. — Anion. J’ajji ("litica in Banminm 
ad a. 1091. fom. \v. p. .317. — thujnes Janii^ueval; Hist. <le 
1 KlAi^o Ciallicaiie, tom. ^iii. p. 50. 
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